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BENGALI PHONETICS 
By Sunlit Kumar Chatterji, M.A. 

A. THE SOUNDS OF BENGALI 

§ 1. Bengali is spoken by over 48 millions of people, and naturally it 
has many dialects. These dialects range themselves into four main 
groups— Western, North Central, Northern, and Eastern (with a South- 
Eastern sub-group). The morphological differences between the four 
groups of dialects are slight, except in the case of the South-Eastern 
sub-group ; but considerable divergences exist in sounds and phonology. 
These divergences, however, are not so great as to create mutual 
unintelligibility among speakers of Bengali in different parts of the 
country, except, perhaps, in the extreme east and south-east. The 
language which is commonly used in literature is a “ high ” dialect, 
which is composite in its inflections, although it is based mainly on West 
Bengali of several centuries ago. The grammar of this high ” Bengali — 
the stulku bhasd, as it is called — is archaic, and explains most of the 
forms of the modern dialects as presenting the prototvpes of these 
latter ; but its pronunciation and intonation vary with the different 
dialectal areas. 

§ 2. A study of Bengali phonetics, in order to be complete, must 
take into consideration the sounds of all the dialects. Such a task is 
• beyond the scope of a short sketch like the following. Moreover, I cannot 
claim to possess enough knowledge of all the forms of spoken Bengali. 
Besides, in the study of the phonetics of a language, some dialect or other 
must be taken up as the basis or norm, even when the aim is to investigate 
historical or comparative phonology. I shall, therefore, take up one dialect 
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only — my own, which is that habitually spoken by the educated classes of 
Calcutta and of West Bengal generally. Like Southern English in 
Britain, this dialect is at present the dominant one, both in life and 
literature. It is understood all over the country ; it has already become 
the speech of the educated people everywhere, modified, no doubt, by local 
pronunciation and intonation in varying degrees ; the literary language has 
been profoundly influenced by it, so much so that present day literary 
Bengali is often nothing but the Calcutta colloquial, with only a few 
archaic inflections for the verb ; it is freely used in literature, especially 
in j>oetry, drama, and fiction, and there is a strong body of writers who 
advocate the supersession of the old literary language by this living and 
vigorous form of spoken Bengali Grammatically it is more advanced than 
most other dialects. Besides, it is the pronunciation of this dialect alone 
which is the recognized standard for the literary language. For these 
reasons, the standard colloquial of Calcutta is particularly suitable as a 
basis for the study of Bengali phonetics as well as morphology. 

§ 3. In phonetic studies, whether general or of a special language, the 
letters of the alphabet of the International Phonetic Association alone 
should be used as symbols for speech-sounds. The International Phonetic 
Script is the only phonetic system of writing that is based on the most 
up-to-date scientific treatment of the subject ; it has become within recent 
years the one recognized system to be employed in phonetic work, and has 
already become truly international by being used for languages of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. Like the symbols for the elements in chemistry, the 
symbols for speech-sounds, the elements in spoken language, should be 
represented bv the same letters, no matter what the language is ; and the 
I.P.A. script alone of all existing phonetic scripts supplies the best possible 
symbols, under the present circumstances. As such, I would advocate 
the employment of these symbols (p, t, J, d, ui, etc.), even in works on 
phonetics written in languages such as Bengali, Tamil, Persian, or Japanese, 
which do not use the roman script, upon the basis of which the I.P.A. 
alphabet is built ; just as every student of chemistry would insist on the 
employment of the symbols H, S, Na, K, etc., in a Bengali, Tamil, Persian, 
or Japanese book on that science. 

§ I. The principles as well as methods and terminology of the modern 
science of phonetics need not be recapitulated. These methods have been 
applied, so far, to three Indian languages — Panjabi (in Dr. T. Grahame 
Bailey s Panjabi Phonetic Reader, University of London Press, 1914), 
Sinhalese (in Messrs. H. S. Perera & Daniel Jones’ Colloquial Sinhalese 
Reader, Manchester University Press, 1919), and Bengali. The I.P.A. 
alphabet has also been applied to some extent in recording the pro- 
nunciation of Tamil and Telugu, and of some of the languages of Burma. 
The late Dr. J. D. Anderson’s paper on Bengali phonetics was published in 
the Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies for 1917. I have expressed 
elsewhere (in the Calcutta Modern Review for January, 1918) some of my 
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views on Bengali phonetics and phonology. The present sketch is an attempt 
to record as accurately as possible the speech-sounds of the Bengali 
language as spoken by the educated classes, with a view to help foreigners 
to acquire a correct pronunciation of these speech-sounds by visualizing 
them, as well as to provide additional material in the study of general 
phonetics. 

§ 5. The Bengali language has thirty-five essential “ phonemes 
although the number of actual “speech-sounds” is greater. These are 
represented in the International Phonetic Script by the letters p, b, t, d, 
t, <1, k, g, cj, J 3 (or c, J with a conventionalized value), m, n, r), 1, r, r, s, 
J, h, 6, e, i, T, e, e, se, (e, a, a, o, 5, o, o, u, fi. To these may be added 
F, is, f, v, z, a : but these are non-essential sounds, although quite 
common ; the first four occur as common substitutes for ph, bh, but 
they are not used by all speakers ; z occurs mostly in foreign words, and 
occasionally as a variant of ; and a is sometimes found in borrowed 
words ; but the use of g for z, and of m, a, or o for a is quite normal. 

§ 6. Several of these phonemes include more than one sound, 
e.g. the n phoneme, the J phoneme, the 1 phoneme, the h phoneme. 

§ 7. It would appear that the analysis of sounds as presented by the 
arrangement of the Indian alphabetic system (which referred to Indo- 
Arvan phonetics of several centuries b.c.) does not fully apply to Bengali, 
since Bengali sounds have developed a great deal, and the old Indian 
sound analysis, in spite of its wonderful scientific accuracy, is itself 
capable of restatement in the light of modern phonetics. 

1 11 A phone or speech-sound is a sound of definite acoustic quality produced by 
the organs of speech. A giveii speech-sound is incapable of variation.” 

‘‘A phoneme is a group of sounds which are related in character, and are such 
that no one of them ever occurs in the same position as any other in connected 
speech in a particular language.” 

Thus, 1 (front or “ clear ”) and t (back or " dark ”) are different speech-sounds, 
and to represent properly the South English words let and well in phonetic script we 
should write 1st, w£i. So little = Uti. But, since in English 1 is not heard in 
positions where t occurs, they are regarded as different forms of one \-phoneme. 
So, too, in Bengali, the 1 sounds in the words '■«! f5T5l lac-dtje and %ell^| upside 
down are different — in the first instance the sound is dental, because it precedes 
a dental ^ — ultu, in the second, it is rather retroflex, occurring between the back 
vowel u and the retroflex T>— ulta. 1 is not a sound which occurs in any other 
position in Bengali, and it and the more common “clear” 1 are members of one 
phoneme in Bengali. For practical purposes it is not necessary to represent in 
phonetic transcription all individual speech-sounds in a language, except where 
a very minute or comparative study is required, or where the different values of the 
same phoneme are based on complicated phonological laws which cannot be easily 
tackled by a foreigner. Otherwise quite a large number of symbols would be 
necessary for one single language. The most common and typical sound only of 
a phonemic group is generally adopted for visual symbolization by means of a letter : 
thus one 1 would do for both 1 and t in English, and 1 and 1 in Bengali. Ignoring 
1 and 1 pronunciation will not affect the meaning of the word, although a foreign 
speaker should try to pronounce them at the proper place. 
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§ 8. The sounds of standard colloquial Bengali can be arranged in 
tabular form as follows : — 


Consonants 


i Dento- ; Palate) - 

Bilabial | labial ! Dental Alveolar alveolar Palatal Retroflex Velar Glottal 


Plosive p b 
Affricate 

Nasal m ! 

Lateral 
Flapped | 

Fricative (f is) (f 
Semivowel d 


t d 

3 IB 

n 

1 

s (z) J 


Vowels 


t .1 kg 

i 

g i i 

V i i 

i h (h) | 


j Bilabial Front Central Back 


Close . . [u] ; i I u n 

Half close i e e o 6 (6) 

Half open . [o) j a? £e (a) o 5 

Open . . | a a 


The Consonants 

§ 9. The voiceless plosives p t t k are, unlike the ordinary English 
voiceless plosives, unaspirated — there is not the accompaniment of 
slightest breath in their pronunciation. 

§ 10. Initial and final b d d g are only slightly voiced, but full 
voicing occurs in intervocalic position. 

HI- There is complete explosion of the first element of a plosive 
group like pt pt kt tk, etc. But where the same plosive occurs doubly, 
the first one is unexploded. In English, in a consonant nexus like 
kt pt tk gd, etc., the first element is not fully exploded, e.g. compare 
Bengali bliokti "afs* faith, lipto fa 1 ® smeared, cjitkar shout, 

bagdi a caste, with English fact frek.t, apt sep|t, begged bsgid 

(the | indicating the absence of plosion in the k p g). 

§ 12. p, b : pa: <Tt foot, opor other, pa:p *fT*f sin ; baba 

father, Ji:b Siva. 

§ 13. t d are true dentals, made by striking the point of the tongue 
against the hack or the edge of the upper teeth. The tongue is fully 
spread out, as in pronouncing the English f/t=0, b. Examples — ta:p 
^ heat, pa:t *TT5 leaf, toto ^5 so much ; dada titW\ elder brother, c$a:d 
ST? moon. 
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§ 14. t <1 are slightly higher than the S. English alveolar t cl, the 
point of articulation being just behind the teeth-ridge. They are therefore 
not the true retroflex sounds which are heard in Tamil, Telugu, Kannada, 
and perhaps Panjabi ; they might he called “supra-alveolar” or *' forward 
or pre-retroflex The tip of the tongue, however, is just slightly 
curled up. taka T?fal rupee, bote is indeed , Ja:t sixty; da:b 
TsT? green coconut, adda rendezvous, club. 

d final or intervocal, unless doubled in the latter case, becomes r in 
Bengali. 

The English alveolar sounds are ordinarily regarded by all Bengali 
speakers as equivalent to their t d, e.g. tebil = table t h eibl, deputi 

= deputy. The difference between the dental and retroflex 
sounds is of very great signifie importance, e.g. pa: t ,s Tn> jute, fold, and 
pa:t <1T5 leaf ; ku:t ^E5 awry, and 3Tfl* ku:t cut ; dana ifRI grain, oats, 
and dana t5T5r| wing. 

§ 15. k g. Articulation as in English. Before front vowels 
articulation more forward, but not sufficiently to produce c, J. ki: 
fa what ?, bo:k ^ heron ; ga:cjh Sffa tree, ra:g passion. 

§ 16. The affricates c} g are pronounced by the normally spread- 
out blade of the tongue well against the teeth-ridge where it commences 
from the hard palate. They are sounds in which the palatal plosive 
elements (c j), produced at a rather forward position, are blended with 
J 5 glides. The English sounds of ch j = tf dj, are pronounced 
in the first instance by the tip of the tongue, cj g are acoustically very 
similar to tj dj and other similar alveolar affricates, but there is some 
difference in their production. There is no accompanying lip rounding 
which is present in the English sounds, except when the sound is 
emphasized. The Spanish ch is said to be a palato-alveolai" sound like 
the Bengali cj. 

A Bengali speaker is accustomed to regard ^ W c} g as simple 
plosive sounds, since the palatal plosives c and } do not occur in the 
language by themselves, and the old Indian system of phonetics and the 
graphic system based on it recognize only palatal plosives. In fact, 
in Old Itido-Aryan (Vedic and Sanskrit) the sounds were plosives — c J, or 
even kj gj : in Middle and New Indo-Aryan they became corresponding 
affricates. The theory of affricates is a recent one ; but that the sounds 
of the Bengali letters P are not simple “ stops ” can be shown by 
continuing the J (or 5 ) glide, e.g. matcfjj'j . . . STfa fish, a: J 355 . . . 
si f si to-day. Old Indo-Aryan possessed the palatal plosives c 1 when 
the sounds of Vedic (Sanskrit) were first studied by the ancient Indian 
grammarians : but these sounds later became affricates, and it is the 
affricate values that have mainly come down to the New Indo-Aryan 
languages, cfa: F| tea, acjol skirt, hem, ka:cj ?-TF, glass ; 

ga: *Tl go, rag a <TtSf1 king, ka:g work. 
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c and } do not occur as phonemes in Bengali ; as a matter of con- 
venience, when only the phonetics of Bengali, without any reference to 
that of Sanskrit or Yedic (i.e. Old Indo- Aryan), is studied, c } might be 
employed to represent the affricate sounds of cj ]3, as it has been 
done by Dr. Grahame Bailey in his Panjabi Phonetic Reader. 1 In this 
way the use of these cumbrous ligatures, which may not be found m 
every press, can be avoided. 

§ 17. m. Fully voiced nasal. mo: IT| mother, mama 3Tf3T| 
maternal uncle , na:m •TfST name. Intervocal m tends to pass into a 
nasalized and even to a mere nasalization of the contiguous vowels 
in quick speech: cf. § 31. An unvoiced m occurs in the exclamatory 
word !?o=hiik, pronounced mm, as in English. 

§ 18. n. Ordinarily it is an alveolar sound. Before t d it is 
somewhat forward ; before t d it is cerebralized, but acoustically that is 
not noticeable, na: sr| no, not, kanna ^TTl weeping, ka:n ear . 

onto "ST^ end, kontho ^ neck. 

§ 19. g. As in English sing. Can occur intervocally, but does 
not occur initially, e.g. ro:g colour, genitive roger <TCS?, 4c4?<i. 

§20. 1. Ordinary clear 1, as in English long. The dark variety, as - 

in English cycle, is not heard in Bengali. Before retroflex sounds t d, 1 
has a subsidiary retroflex value, e.g. phulti the flower, but this 

need not be written by a special symbol, as it is found in no other 
position. The unvoiced 1 is unknown, lekha (5f$fl writing, kola ^5TT 
plantain, lu:l sTT^T red. In the speech of women and children and of the 
uneducated classes there is a tendency (noticed from early times, and 
now modified by education) to pronounce an n for an 1, in initial 
positions. The reverse (change of n to 1) is also to be noticed in the 
speech of the lower classes. 

§ 21. r. It has two, or rather three, values. Initially it is an 
alveolar rolled r (with two or three taps of the tongue against the teeth- 
ridge) ; medially and finally it is just an alveolar flap. Before t it has 
a slightly higher articulation. The genuine fricative J is unknown, but 
a slightly fricative yet rolled r, not a flap, is sometimes the only one 
with some speakers. There is no unvoicing of r in Bengali, rim ■SH 
debt, kora 3F<ri to do, ma:r sflfT strike. 

§ 22. r is a sound which cannot be called strictly a retroflex one. 
The tip of the tongue is curled up, and is brought near the point of 
articulation for t d, but is quickly made to move forward and strike 
against the teeth-ridge with the underneath side, and then lie flat : or, 
in other words, it is raised to the retroflex position and then made to 
fall flat, hitting the teeth-ridge with the underneath side on the way. 

1 Dr. Bailey, however, calls the Panjabi sounds plosives. They appeared to me 
acoustically to be identical with my Bengali sounds. 
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r and r are distinct sounds in Bengali, and the distinction is retained 
in educated speech everywhere ; e.g. pair a going across and pair 
<Tp5 border, bank ; ka:r ^T? whose ! and kair snatch away ! But 
in certain class dialects in Calcutta and elsewhere, r and r are confused : 
with the spread of education this is disappearing. In East Bengal, r, 
except in a few localities, always becomes r. 

r never occurs initially in Bengali, or doubly, hair bone, gari 
*rrft? carriage, pahar Wf?tk hill. 

§ 23. s. This is a rare phoneme in Bengali ; it occurs in native 
words only before t d n 1 and r : osto Wig' setting, sthcun ^Tf*f place, 
mesda, also mezda (snSTTt second elder brother, snain '^T** bath, slid ?ft«T 
decorous, genteel, sri: prosperity, beauty, s may occur also before p 

initially : spordha '* I sT%'| presumption, sphurti e hilarity. But /t Jd 
(beside zd, and, with some, 3d, but this is rare) Jn J1 and Jr also occur ; 
also Jp. s may be regarded as a subsidiary member of the J phoneme, 
and as such may be omitted from the list of essential phonemes. But 
s and J serve to distinguish some words from each other, at least in the 
speech of some : although the feeling of the native speaker does not 
distinguish between s and J ordinarily, in the standard colloquial form 
of Bengali. Thus : ajto Wf*h5 he used to come and asto entire, 

ajte ajte WTW5 WIGHTS while coming and aste aste WtCW WRW 
slowly ; the verbal forms, however, may be pronounced with st, and the 
adjectival and adverbial words with Jt. But since J and s alone would 
distinguish words like above, the adoption of it as a distinct phoneme 
might be justified. In East Bengali s, corresponding to cjh ^ of West 
Bengali, forms a distinct phoneme. 

s: occurs as an interjection as a variant of J: in educated speech. 

st of English becomes st in the speech of those who know' some 
English, and Jt in that of ordinary people : majtar 3Tt$1? master 
(sometimes majtor ’ijtijon, 'ejtejon, 'stejvn station. 

§ 21. J is without lip rounding ; it is more forward than the 
English J : JobiJeJ *((<(. •‘k in detail ; Jundor handsome ; borja 

rains. 

Before t, J may be said to have a retroflex value, J, but it is only 
a subsidiary form of the phoneme, which has no noticeably different 
acoustic quality. J is the characteristic sound of Bengali when con- 
trasted with other Indo-Aryan languages. Certain classes (Musalman 
working classes mainly) in Calcutta, through Upper Indian influence, use 
s for J ; this is avoided by the true Bengali speaker, and is as much a sign 
of vulgar speech as the dropping of h in words like hall, hat, head in 
English. 

§ 25. h (= Pi). It is the voiced variety of the ordinary English h, 
which occurs in English in an intervocalic position, as in the words 
behind, perhaps, h occurs in all positions, except finally after a vowel, 
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in Bengali, e.g. hci:t hand, alia ah, bhcirr "sT? burden, la:bh 

5rf« gain. An unvoiced variety, a subsidiary form of this phoneme, h, 
also occurs, after the voiceless stops to form the unvoiced aspirates ph 
th th kh and c}h. In some interjections, in a final position, unvoiced 
h is also found, but the quality of the preceding vowel changes it to a 
fricative of the corresponding class, e.g. a:h "5TiS, also ci:x : lh s S, also 
ic 5 occurring also as 1 /: , /: ; eh > e^': >^l° ; uh, oh ^°, "SS, also ut 

of, uf, of. , 

In English loan-words h becomes It : ’haikolrit ? 1 s C't-Tc High 

Court, etc. 

In very quick speech intervocalic h is unvoiced, or even dropped : 
hatciiiati sTSTSTf’S a hand-to-hand tight, also hcitcihati, hataati. 

Medial h, prevocal, and after m n 1, is very unstable and is commonly 
dropped, except in careful speech, the preceding consonant being doubled 
by way of compensation : e.g. brcimhon, brammon a brahman, 

cjinho, cfinno sign, alhad allad 'srfTSfTfE jog. 

This phoneme may be represented by h, with the necessary con- 
vention that it is a voiced sound, occurring unvoiced in interjections and 
in unvoiced aspirates. 

§ 26. The aspirates ph th th kh c}h, bh dii dll gH Jsh are 
characteristic Indian sounds, and, as they have separate letters, to the 
average Indian they are simple sounds. The aspirated rh has hardly 
a place in modern Bengali phonetics, it being pronounced r, except by 
some careful speakers in Sanskrit words like murho £ if fool, garho 
deep. This aspiration has great semantic value, e.g. pent <TtT> fold, jute 
and pha:t crack ; ka:t aicry and kha:t STT5 pit, trench ; ta:l 
^5T5T palm-fruit, time beat, and tha:l 3ff?T plate ; ba:r Tf? day of the 
week, outside and bha:r burden ; da:l tETtcr branch and dha:l FlsT 
shield ; cja:l Ff5T rice, c/ha:l ^TeT skin; gama ‘STTsTl coat, pjhania ^rfsri 
charred brick, etc. 

§ 26a. There is, however, a strong tendency to deaspiration of 
aspirated consonants, especially in a medial or final position, in Bengali, 
and attempts to emphasize the aspiration in a final position would be 
looked upon as an affectation ; e.g. ha:t ^T3 hand, cl. Hindostani ha:th ; 
ba:dh Tf*f dyke, also ba:d ; ma:j5(h) JTfat middle ; la:b(h), also lci:w, 
la:v «Tt» gain ; die:k(h) see; ba:g(h) 7TST tiger; koccJ(h)e 
is doing. 

An aspirate when it occurs before another, or before the corre- 
sponding stop, loses its h or h, as the case may be : e.g. rottolci for 
roth-tola <rvr"55Tl place where the car-festival is held ; so kat(h)thokru 
<? woodpecker. 

§ 27. 6 . The sound of w ( = consonantal u) does not occur in Bengali, 
and groups like wu we wi wo can only be pronounced with difficulty 
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by Bengali speakers : attempt to pronounce wu will bring in the glottal 
stop, ' ? u. we, wi, wo will give oe, ui, o: or no. The language has a con- 
sonantal o which occurs only intervocally, mainly before a, in native 
words, e.g. Jiooa to be, khaoa STf'S'Jrl to eat, reloe railway. 

This o may be called the second element in a number of diphthongs 
(see § 48). 

6 initially occurs in a few foreign words: ocikoph, ookoF, onkof 
Moslem religious trust property, ‘ waqf." -0- was originally a 
glide ; it can be dropped : hoa to be, khan STT 5 !! to eat, etc. 

(see § 49). 

§ 28. e. This is the Bengali equivalent of j ( = consonantal I of 
English and other languages). The real fricative or semivowel j is 
unknown to Bengali, i being substituted for it. ji would become ,? i, 
je, ja, jo, ju would become 'ie, 'in, 'io, 'iu. e.g. Persian ja:r ft lend > 
Beng. ’icir o ilk? boon companion; 'iorop, 'iurop 
Europe. Medially e is found between two ci's, e.g. maea STTITI illusion, 
love (not maja or mala), and between 3 and a : doe a J?rrl pity. 
Finally, it occurs after o a e le o, forming the second part of diphthongs 
(see § 49). 

Except in words borrowed newly from the Sanskrit, e in native 
words is more of a glide origin than anything else. 

In modern Bengali e very frequently occurs between two vowels to 
avoid a hiatus in a breath-group : J’eeelo fif he came, par koroea- 

mare 'WNICif make me cross over, etc. Cf. the intrusion of r 

in English 5i aidiorovit the idea of it, mdiorofis India Office, etc. 

§ 29. z. As in English, with medium voice. Not a native sound 
in Bengali, i.e. it cannot be found as an original or essential sound in 
a single native word. Yet it has developed in a few words from g or 
gh, e.g. Jezda (TTSfffl third elder brother, from Je) 5 (ho)dada : buzte 
(also buzte baste) ^^"5 to understand, from bujjhfOte. In a number 
of foreign names and words z occurs, but one can employ J 5 , or in 
certain cases s, in pronouncing them ; but it would be regarded old- 
fashioned or uneducated to do so, especially in English and other 
European words not naturalized; e.g. nizum, nigum fa'SflTT the Xizum, 
brezil, bregil Brazil; gebhiar, zebhiar, zeisiar, zeviar C§rf 

Xavier, etc. 

z strictly should be regarded as a subsidiary value of the J 5 phoneme ; 
but because it is a sound which is quite different in acoustic quality 
from the latter, and is quite common in educated speech, it is better to 
give it a place in the list of essential sounds in Bengali, although not 
a phoneme. 

§ 30. f F, v is. The aspirate ph is pronounced very commonly as 
a dento-labial f, or as a bilabial f, but all speakers recognize ph to be 
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the “ correct ” sound, and careful speakers say ph. f F ph, all these 
three are in fact used by the same person ; except that f seldom 
occurs initially, but in the speech of the younger generation of people 
in Calcutta, it (f) is fast becoming common. F and ph, especially 
the latter, are the sounds heard in the villages and among those who 
know no other language, e.g. pho:l, fd: 1 or fo:l fruit, prophullo, 
proFullo, profullo cheerful (also a name). Final and intervocal ph 

tends to be deaspirated, hence we have ha:p, ha:ph rHe deep breath, 
but verv rarelv Ita:F or hd:f ; but all the four in lctfolcili, lQFohiFi. 
iaphctlaphi, or lapalapi STftpt^lfte, leaping and jumping afij, aFiJ, 
aphij, apij f*r> >1 , "Sttf^T 5 ! = Eng. office. 

v, i 9 are similarly used for bfi. Effort to pronounce the full 
aspirate sometimes gives vh or i9h. Initially, bh is more common than 
v or 19 . bhai ®| 9 brother, bhalo good. Medially, Jobhci, Joiao, 

Jova iTSI meeting, society ; obhibhabok, oisiiscibok, ovivabok v \ s » 1 4^ 
guardian. Final bh is either deaspirated to b, or changed to is or v, but 
rarely pronounced as a full-voiced aspirate : la:b, la:v, la:i9 gain, 
Jttlob, Julov, Julois s cheap. 

ph and bh should be used in phonetic transcriptions ordinarily, as 
f F and v is pronunciations have not ousted the older aspirates, and as 
the aspirates are recognized to be the proper sounds, the best speakers 
avoiding the fricatives. For a foreigner to pronounce ph and bh 
initially and medially (see above, § 2Go) would be perfectly proper, and no 
native speaker would notice anything un-Bengali, more so when in this 
matter the Bengali habit is capricious, and has not decided entirely for 
one of the three groups — ph bh, f 19 , or f v. 

§ 31. In unstressed syllables intervocal b d g m have a tendency to 
become a sort of 19 8 g 19 , with very little audible friction, when words 
are pronounced carelessly : e.g. baba Tt"3l father — bai9a, or even bada ; 
c-f. in the Calcutta slang kii9ai9a, even kioa, for kibaba = 7 say, old 
chap; oviwavok = obhibhabok guaidian ; dada tfffn elder 

brother — daba ; kagog paper ; mama •Tf^D uncle = maiaa. 

k intervocal in some words similarly becomes a voiced g ; and 
occasionally the spirants are elided : e.g. dada thakur tflFI revered 

elder brother (an address of respect to Brahmans among lower classes) 
becomes dabathngur, with no friction in 8 and g, and even daathaur. 
Compare dialectal (Eastern) Bengali hool, li 3:1 = hogol all for 

Jokol Fi'FvT . The dialect of Chittagong favours the spirantization and 
elision most, but in the standard language this spirantization is not 
universal. 

§ 32. There is regressive assimilation when stops and aspirates of 
the same class occur side by side : e.g. se:k gu:n > asggun <iW one 
fold ; me:gh korecjhe > mekkorecjhe it’s cloudy ; pa:cj 
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goin > pajgon *TtF five people ; so kaccalano for ka:g- <Ft5f lrfsTfST 
carrying on work, Joppaoa for fo:b- *ff STTI get-all, babbteta for 
ba:p- father and son, haddiekha for ha:t- rfS C^^fl seeing 

one's palm, etc. Assimilation by voicin'; or unvoicing when the con- 
sonants belong to different classes is rare, since the first stop in the 
group is fully exploded : e.g. adhphota ~5rfst£tpn^1 half-open hud : 
cjadpal F|Tf«Tf5T a name ; lokgon st* people, attendants ; hatbajjar 
?r&7r§rr? market ; but it is found in a case like ubgar for upokar > 
up-gar benefit. 


Progressive assimilation is rare, but it is sometimes found, e.g. 

-gobdo punishment from Pers. z.vbt (= L i). 

z, however, as a foreign sound, becomes unvoiced before t and t in the 
speech of many : buzte, buzte, buste, also buzde <Rtr 5 to understand 
(from bughite) ; kazta, kazta, kasta ^tW&l that work (from ka:J 3 ta). 


§ 33. Doubling of consonants, or, rather, their length, is significant ; 
e.g. dibi fiffar thou ivilt give and dib[bi, dibbi ftffa oath (also handsome) 
(= Skt. divjA divine); pata *TB51 leaf, patta «TTS1 trace (a recent 
borrowing from Hindostani) ; ata '^Tl %1 flour, atta eight ones, 

eight pieces; cfokor UTTf? a bird, cjokkor W? whirl, sea-sickness ; 
mala srfsfl wreath, malla srTMl crew of a boat or ship ; kana , 
one-eyed, blind, also edge of a pot, kanna crying ; kaeja ^fF| 
raw, kaccfa a weight, etc. 

The groups, a plosive followed by the same sound aspirated, like tth, 
kkh, ddh, etc., are very common. 

The mark for indicating length is (:), and instead of doubling the 
consonants, as is the ordinary practice, it would be more scientific to 
mark them long: e.g. dib:i, pat:a, at:a, cok:or, kan:a, mal:a, kac:Ja. 
In the present paper, however, the old practice has been followed. 

Before 1 r, a consonant is doubled : this doubling is not 
phonemic, but it may he written in transcriptions, e.g. ommlo (om:lo) 
cl sour; bhoddro gentle : puttro son ; nommro (nom:ro) WJn 


humble, etc. 

§ 34. Foreign sounds. This is how they are treated in Bengali : 
z = z or J 3 (or s, e.g. when in English words and names the original 
spelling has s) ; alveolar t d = retroflex t d ; fricative a = ordinary 
trilled and flapped r ; tf dj = cf g : 5 = z or J 5 ; 0 5 = th d ; x = kh : 
g = g. f in foreign words is written by the letter ip ph, and pronounced 
ph F or f; v is ordinarily written "» bh, and pronounced indifferently 
bh, is, or v. 


Vowels 

§ 35. The formation of the Bengali vowels can be shown with 
greater precision by comparing them with the Cardinal Vowels in the 
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cardinal vowel figure, as below. The theory of the cardinal vowels is 
a very recent one in phonetics, and one familiar with the cardinal vowels 
will have no difficulty in making out the approximate values of the 
Bengali vowels in the vowel figure. 

§ 35a. The cardinal vowels are sounds which have certain fixed and 
definite tongue positions as well as known acoustic qualities. Vowel 
sounds produced by certain tongue positions, high, low, or middle, front, 
back, or central, are taken as the standard, and the vowels of different 
languages are studied with reference to that standard. For a study of 
the question of cardinal vowels, see G. Noel- Arm field, General Phonetics, 
2nd ed., 1919, Heffer, Cambridge ; D. Jones, Pronouncimj English 
Dictionary, 1917, Dent, London ; and H. S. Perera A I). Jones, 
Colloquial Sinhalese Header. The cardinal vowel figure has been used 
with the kind permission of Mr. Daniel Jones, who has systematically 
worked and established the idea. 


front 



Cardinal vowels [in square brackets], # . 

Bengali vowels (approximate positions), x . 

Bengali i tends to be slightly retracted from the cardinal position, 
and Bengali u to be slightly advanced, like Southern English 
i and r. 

The tongue positions for the Bengali vowels in the above diagram 
are only approximate. Exact positions can only be -determined by 
means of X-rays photographs of the mouth in articulating the sounds. 
The above are the seven (including a, eight) vowels heard in educated 
speech. 

§ 36. i:, i. Bengali i: (the long sound) is slightly lower than the 

cardinal sound. It is a pure vowel, not diphthongized as it frequently is 
in English. 
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The short i of Bengali is lower than the long one, about halfway or 
slightly below halfway between cardinal i and cardinal e. Short i in 
initial syllables very commonly tends to become e in the dialect of the 
city of Calcutta, e.g. bhetor, cjhelo, petol, etc., for bhitor f"F3<T icithin, 
cjhilo fsfel was, were, pitol, pitol f*i 4 si brass, etc. 

Some people pronounce a long i: as only a lengthened form of the 
short vowel, without any difference in quality, i.e. without raising the 
tongue for the long sound. 

Long i : rim •SH«( debt, ti:n fR three, ri:t custom; in reading 
aloud the literary language, words like molim JjfsH pale, dirty, sthobkr 
old, etc. 

Short i: diji native, country -made or -born; biliti Pdfslfi 

foreign; didi firftf elder sister ; higibigi frfwfzfzt scrawls, etc. 

The emphatic particle i in words like tinii he indeed, gaboi 

JTTWT^' I shall go indeed has a tongue position nearly as high as the 
long i:. 

§ 37. Bengali e: is slightly higher than Bengali e, and Bengali e 
(short) is about halfway between cardinal e and e. In the standard 
colloquial, e is carefully distinguished from ip, but in East Bengal e is 
substituted for both s and le. cjole bCrt milks, («tr*r kheee (also khee, 
and in the pronunciation of some, khele) having eaten, hejekede 
(WZ^t Z&Z* laughing and weeping; ke:J (T*f hair, be:t cane, tejta 

thirst; onnejon search; bekti 3jf3» person, kheti ^>f~5 

injury. 

§ 38. ie:, ie. Position a little above cardinal No. 4, somewhat 
lower than the- Southern English sound of iv in mien (man). Long it: 
has mouth open wider than in the case of short ie. <e:k ii)<F one, da?:kh 
tfj-f«f look thou, tio:g renunciation, ottieejar ^srs/TFf? 

oppression, bigg&n fawR science, obbhsej Ws/lR habit, hottie ^75/1 
murder, rokkhie (commonly rokkhe in Calcutta) <RP1 preservation. 

a is frequently heard for ffi when it represents in the middle of . 
a word Middle Bengali ea, written Jl (i.e. -yd), for Sanskrit -ja: : e.g. 
kollan, besides kollien well-being ; hotta, hottce murder ; 

rokkha, rokkhte preset cation (from earlier rokkhea, Sanskrit kj 
becoming kkhj). 

§ 39. e is a sound rarely heard among speakers of standard 
Bengali, although it is common in East Bengal dialects, e.g. ks:n for 
kceno (3R why, ts:l for te:l f55T oil, dc:f for de:J (lf*r country, e:k for ;e:k 

one. But the interjection of address, he (sf «h, when used finally 
at the end of a sentence, is frequently he ; but this is not universal, 
hie being pronounced by many : e.g. boloto he or hie ^ C51 (? you say. 
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here ! dreklio to he or hre (tfSTCT! (s' look here ! ha: he or hre (also Jie) 
?t <X I sal J ■' 

In English words like tjea(r), j£o(r), k h £o(r) (chair, share, care), 
the eo diphthong becomes ear in Bengali : cjear, fear, kear. 

§ 40. Bengali a is a clear sound, halfway between the cardinal a 
and a : ma:, ma: ^T| mother ; baba TfTt father-, aniar 'STfSTf? my ; ha't 
?T5 hand ; ga:c|h tree, etc. 

In the “cockney” of Calcutta, a in an initial syllable, with the syllable 
following having another a, has a frontal pronounciation, that of the 
cardinal a, in a great many words, and this frontal value is commonly 
changed to a full re. This is a characteristic of speech which is avoided 
by the best speakers. The modification a > a > ;e is not consistently 
carried out, but it is noteworthy that a large proportion of the words 
showing re for a have the vowel nasalized ; e.g. kcital > kretal 
jack fruit, bdka > breka 'tin crooked, kafari > krefari i corker in 

bell metal, fdkhari > Jrekhari worker in shells (hut fakha *TT*Tt 

a conch shell is rarely jrekha, and keifa bell metal is never krefa), 

kdkra > krekra crab, taka > treka tsT^Fl rupee, etc., etc. 

In the pronunciation of some, final a tends to be raised to a, hut this 
is not common ; the low a is retained. 

a through the influence of a preceding i and u always becomes 
e and o. This change takes place through vowel-harmony, and is 
recognized in Bengali ; e.g. bina > bine , fcif without ; ninda > 
ninde fsrMfl, fac 4 * blame; Persian xAri:da:r buyer > * khoirdar, 
*khoiddar, khodder ITF ** : puff a > puffo *fT5T| worship; 

JSuta > ffuto 'STSl Stcil shoe. Similarly, when there is te in the 
preceding syllable, a through vowel-harmony is fronted to a, but this is 
not noticed ; e.g. brebfa > btebfa trade ; rekla > tekla alone. 

This fronted a, approaching x, is a subsidiary form of a, and ordinarily 
it is not necessary to indicate it in phonetic transcription. 

§ 41. o short is slightly lower than the cardinal vowel o, but 
considerably higher than the English sound in not. Ordinarily there is 
very little or no lip rounding, but long o: has a certain amount of lip 
rounding, but not so much as in S. English or. With some among the 
best speaker^of Bengali, o tends to move forward towards a. d is the 
most characteristic vowel-sound in Bengali, distinguishing it, with the J 
and b pronunciation of s and -is or w-, from other Indian languages. 
A final o at the end of a syllable or word becomes a very lax and open 
kind of o, -and this may be written D or o according to preference in 
individual pronunciation. This lax o may also be rendered by b. The 
more common pronunciation among speakers of the standard colloquial 
is o. In reading a literary composition in prose or verse, however, 
d or b pronunciation is more common than o. 
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Jp:l W5T water, bo:r yy bridegroom, koto, koto y~5 how much, %*f<r 
upor (Calcutta cockney opor) ^*Ty above, udoe ^tfTT rise, obojonno, 
obojonno 1 ) tired, obojjo obbjjo obojjo certainly, onoboroto 

onoboroto onoboroto 4 continuously. 

The English short vowel in not hot has a guttural quality which is 
lacking in the Bengali 3, because the latter is pronounced with a higher 
position of the tongue. 

§ 42. There is a half-distinct form of 3, which results from an 
attempt to slur a syllable containing 3 in quick pronunciation. It is at 
the present day occasionally heard in rapid pronunciation of learned 
words which when fully enunciated will retain the 3, and in common 
words (which have already dropped the d) when the latter occur in literary 
composition in high style with a too Sanskritized vocabulary. This 
indistinct sound may be written J . gombhirTiadi gbmbhironadi 
deep sounding ; Jagor^toroggo srf*iy ays? ocean bilious, 
cjikur 3 bfiu:r fc <£•? s I ? heavy tresses ; apTiar “5Tf 9 f*rfy of self-, JuCrai] 
therefore, tar 0 ke/}or afyc^’tfy Tarkeshwar (a name), up 5 kar 
benefit, am’ra yrlyyl we, dorian try %yT»t (also doroan) gate- 
keeper. 

§ 43. The o phoneme in Bengali has three values : when it is long, 
it is a vowel of rather high quality, but slightly lower than the cardinal o ; 
the lip rounding is not so great as in the case of the cardinal sound. 
Ordinary short o has a lower position than long o, perhaps a little above 
the middle point between cardinal o and d. There is a third kind, a lax 
form of o, which may be written b, slightly above the cardinal 3, and 
which occurs mainly as a modification of an 3 in a final syllable — in fact, 
which is a sort of o tending to become an o. Ordinarily, a single letter, 
o, would be enough for the three varieties, o is an extremely volatile 
sound, and no definite rule can be laid down as to its occurrence, e.g. : 
ro:g (?T?f illness; bom CTfw sister, yw forest; ro:j 5 C?T§f day, every 
day; go:m yy Yama ( the God of Death)-. JoroJ 5 ?fiyT5? the lake- 
horn ( — lotus ) ; oti "srfs much ; ponero, ponero fifteen ; loha C*Tf?l 
iron; bogha (y|yT| load; kolu <F¥ oilman; biog fcyT’f subtrac- 
tion, loss. 

§ 44. u: and u present a parallel to i: and i ; du:r fy distant, bhu:t s"5 
ghost, biiuto, bhuto joast, ku:p well, ru:p yr«t beauty, JadJm 
TTfy good, honest ; nupur anklet, mukut JPflj crown, kukur yyy 
dog, dhonuk bow, boju yy wealth {a surname = Bose), u short 
interchanges with o in a few words, especially through laws of vowel 
harmony, e.g. Joe C*Tfy he lies down, but Ju-e y$ty having lain from 
Juia ’^yl ; gona C^fHI counting ; but guni sfq I count. 

u: has no tendency towards diphthongization. 
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§ 45. a, as in English, Hindostani, etc., occurs in a few foreign 
words. English 9 becomes a when any attempt is made to pronounce 
in the English way. a is not universal in Bengali, in fact, it is 
distinctly a foreign sound ; o, a, and occasionally se are substituted for it. 
bAS, also has, bies (with / as well) enough ! ; sai - , sor, sar, 

ster if/?, IT?, iff?, 7TJT? -S'ir. 

§ 46. Nasalized vowels. All the seven vowels of Bengali, 
i e te a o o u, can be nasalized, and tints we have seven more phonemes — 
i e ffi a 5 o u. A vowel preceded or followed by a nasal generally has 
a slight nasalization ; and this nasalization by contact need not be 
represented. In the speech of some, however, this nasalization by 
contact is not present. Nasalized vowels have higher tongue position 
than the simple ones : ct has more backward a tongue position than a: 
or a. e.g. plra, plre f*f'51, foi fCS a wooden hoard to sit on ; kede 
having wept', pie:ej (‘>TT> turning, screwing-, pa:cj <TTU five ; J3pa 7T«T1 
surrendering ; Joron <tq remembrance ; th6:t lip ; kfi:c/ a red 
berry. 

§ 47. Bengali vowels generally are pronounced in a lax way. This 
laxness of enunciation gives the Bengali vowel-system its characteristic 
timbre, when contrasted with ordinary educated Southern English or 
Panjabi or Hindostani. 

§ 48. The vowels i c a o u can occur twice within the same word, 
side by side: tinii f o he indeed-, khee having eaten ; kbaa 

*frsr| eating : bolboo ■? yfco I <2 and I shall say; kuu^T& onomatopoetic — - 
cry o/ the cuckoo. An e glide is usually intruded between two e’s, 
and an 6 glide between two a’s, but it is not essential. 

§ 49. The Bengali system of writing, which is that of Sanskrit, 
recognizes only two diphthongs — oi ^ and ou if. But the number of 
diphthong (and triphthong) sounds actually found in the language is 
remarkably large. These are mostly falling diphthongs, the stress being 
on the first element. But a few of them can be called rising ones. In 
deliberate speech.it is quite possible to pronounce the diphthongs either as 
leiej ones, or as two syllables - the latter thing would be encouraged bv 
the spelling. But in ordinary speech of sufficient rapidity the sounds are 
nothing but diphthongs, of which the unstressed part is a consonantal 
vowel. 

" lien tlie t"'° vowels do not form a diphthong, a hvphcn may be 
employed between the vowels to indicate that they form two syllables. 

le : gie fsir? having gone-, a rising variety also makes the syllable 
ultimately ge (Sf < gie, gje. 

ia: iar s'?f? boon companion : e(ia Asia. 

io : dio fvr« gn-c (precative future), iorop »r?Tr?T*T Europe. 

iu : Jiuli f*T$f5T a flower . 
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ei : nei C 5 ?? 1 is not, also indulgence, affection. 

ea: cfeur (5?T? chair. In some words like beala (TJTTsrt (<is fill 
violin, it becomes tee, baeela. 

eo: geo C^T-S go (future preeative). Cf. Mayo Hospital — meo 
hajpatal. 

eu : keu somebody. 
see : dice (If? gives. 

teo: dteor ot<<1 husband’s younger brother, kieot (?€!> a caste, 

bieora C3''S?1 affair (slang), 
ai : bhai «|s" brother. 

ae: khae *11? cuts, paera ( paera) pigeon. 

ao : dao In'S give. 
au : lau cTflj gourd. 

oe : hoe ?? is, are ; bhoe V? fear ; boej < IJ fl age. 
o a: Jbu tFpsri, 3T'S?1, endure, boate <1 1 i.'S loafer. 

oo : hoo s"'*? be. 

oi : boi book, doi Jfo" curds. 

oe : doe flft? milks, noe C*rf? bends, koe (also ko-e) ^’c? having 
spoken ; occasionally heard as a rising diphthong, 
oa : koaja C^lrW mist, doat (also do:t) ctfT?T5 (CFfS) inkpot. 
ou : bou T3 j, (T) (newly -iced) wife ; dour (irlTs run. 
ui : gui Vilt jasmine, dui I milk, two; nil *1 will, huil ^"o^I 

wheel (in fishing) (the last two are English words), 
ue: dhue sre? having washed, Jue having lam, lying', arising 
diphthong frequently. 

uq: duar (also do;r) ¥T? door ; gna gambling ; rather 

a rare diphthong in the Calcutta dialect, frequently changed 
to uo, o. 

no : dhuo *(Z?1 burden of a song, kuo ?C?1 well ; a rising diphthong 
originating from the preceding, which is frequently simpli- 
fied to o:. 

§ 50. The above twenty-five diphthongs can have nasalized forms, the 
first element being always the one to have nasalization. 

§ 51. In addition to the diphthongs, the following triphthongal 
combinations are found in native words : iei, ieo, iae, eie, eio, eao, eoi, 
euo, ;eei, icoi, aie, aio, aei, aoi, aui, oei, ooi, oeo, oie, oei, oeo, oai, oae, 
oui, uie, mo, uei, ueo, uae, uao, uoe. Some of these are frankly two 
syllables, others are compressed into one. 

§ 52. In the following tetraphthongal groups, eoai, eoae, aoai, aoae, 
oaio, we have two diphthongs really, the push on the a giving a division 
of the group into two parts. The groups noaio, aoaio similarly are 
oo-cii-o, ao-di-o. 


VOL. II. FART I. 
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Sound Attributes 
Length 

§ 53. Length of consonants, commonly described as “doubling", 
has been treated in § 33. A consonant can also be lengthened or 
doubled in some cases, when the word is emphasized: e.g. J.)kol 
all, also Jokkol; Jobai *i<|© everybody, also Jobbed : kicjhu f<FV 
a little, also kiccjhu. This iloubling is represented in writing in Bengali. 

§ 54. On the other hand, length is not a significant sound attribute 
for vowels. Quantity of Bengali vowels depends on the rhythm of the 
sense group. Except in the case of Sanskrit words, quantity is not 
consistently indicated in Bengali orthography. Vowel quantity is an 
extremely baffling thing, and there are various shades of length, but 
ordinarily three are recognized, long(:), half-long (•), and short. Except 
a. all Bengali vowels can have all the three quantities. 

§ 55. Spoken Bengali has also a characteristic habit which I have 
called bimorism or dnnetrism (dvi-miitnka-td). Isolated words tend to 
take up a standardized time-beat or mom (space of time). A normal 
Bengali word takes two time-beats, or units of time, or mow. Word' of 
three mow are also common. In case of monosyllabic words, there is 
a lengthening of the syllable ; and polysyllables are cut short or divided 
into groups of syllables which take each the normalized length of time, 
e.g. ko: ^ k (2 mone, with rather long stop for k), kokcir the letter k 
(i+li mone), opra-gite for oporagita v5T*T?TfBT5l a flower, etc. 

§ 55<i. Monosyllabic words pronounced as separate words always have 
the vowel long : e.g. ko: ^ the letter k : ti:n flW three ; ke: who l ; 

as:k one\ ka:r whose: pho.d fruit \ gfiod C^BT soup: ru:p 
3i*f form, beauty. Foreign monosyllabic words naturalized obtain the 
long quantity in Bengali: e.g. Pers. gul flower > gu:l English fut 

foot > phu:t IP'S' ; t h in tin > ti:n few ; wul wool > u:l ^5T. When these 
monosyllables occur in a sense group, in composition or otherwise, the 
long quantity is curtailed; e.g. tint! three pieces: rup-kotha 

fairy tale ; du-phut two-foot: ul-bona to knit 

ivool ; tin-mistri tin-worker. 

§ 56. It has been found out from kymograpkic mouth-tracings that 
in disyllabic and polysyllabic words and sense groups like 'ekti 
one piece, pata ^fT“5l leaf, 'paka ripe, bagda TBlTl praicn, hnanot 
41 H 4 row, cjondon t>*k* sandal, 'bonduk musket, 'dek(h)te 0f*ir5 

to see, dib bendro a name, 'kotokta <■ Ac- el a little, 'toktata 

that plank, 'kannon-aefhen ^db** how do you do /, 

ami-debo w j[>( c>TC<'l I shall give, (fe'elo (7T he came, etc., the final 
vowels, although not stressed, are invariably longer than those 
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preceding. The length of these final syllables is not so great as that of 
an isolated monosyllable, and they can as such be described as half-long. 

§ 57. Long and half-long quantity may be indicated in isolated 
words, but it is extremely difficult to determine the exact quantity of 
words in connected speech in a sense group. When there is no doubt, 
length or half-length may be indicated, but the best thing would be to 
omit length marks and to divide the sentence into portions by vertical 
lines | and ]], indicating sense groups, the double line expressing a slight 
pause. Stress also may be expressed where it is pronounced. General 
rhythm of the sentence, which is based on the speaker’s emotion, comes 
into play in adjusting the lengths of the different syllables in a sense 
group, and high pitch of voice is accompanied by long quantity. 

Stress 

§ 58. Stress (denoted by ' before the syllable which bears it) is not 
significant, i.e. presence or absence of it does not alter the sense of a 
word. In Standard Bengali, stress is dominantly initial. Word-stress is 
always subsidiary to sentence-stress ; and this sentence-stress is always 
on the initial syllable of the first important word in a sense group. The 
stress on individual words comprising a sense group is sacrificed, the initial 
syllable in the first important word being the only one that retains its 
stress. A Bengali sense group, viewed from the standpoint of stress, 
has been compared to a railway train, the first stressed syllable being 
the one which draws the rest. Normal Bengali versification is based on 
this principle of division of the sentence into sense groups with strong 
initial stress. But this is changed in giving emphasis to a particular 
word. In learned as well as common words from Sanskrit, the root 
sellable generally has stress (and length), to the exclusion of the prefix 
— a state of things which is out of harmony with the native Bengali 
habit of initial stresses. Examples: pjc/tkiidro trstaf a name (familiarly 
'jjotim) : opo'rcujgitci “sr^T^Tfsr'il unconquered (colloquially 'oprcrgite 
the name of a tiower)\ u'raidhona Wt<rT*l*f1 adoration ; Dp'praxjurgo or 
Dppra'cju.-rgo ~5T flfftprj" paucity, bi'beik conscience ; o'ne:k 

much, many-, o'tu:l w incomparable (but 'otul as a name) : onu'raig 
affection ; o'bo/Jo ”5T^’S< r certainly (colloquially 'obi J/i , 'obbij/i). 

§ 59. Pronominal words, conjunctions, and other particles, as a rule, 
are not stressed even when they begin a sense group ; also auxiliaries in 
compound verbs. An adjective which precedes its noun takes the stress, 
the following noun generally losing it. 

§ 60. In spite of tile literary influence of Sanskrit noted above, 
stress in Bengali is initial, and phrasal accent is the dominant thing in 
connected speech. This initial stress lias given rise to umlaut and vowel 
harmony on a very large scale in modern spoken Bengali; these properl \ 
come under Bengali Phonology. As in English and French and other 
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languages, polysynthetic expressions as a result of slurring of unstressed 
syllables abound in Bengali : e.g. 'aeddin "ST jlfHrS for oeto din fif*T 
such a long time (lit. so many days ) ; 'gaccjlietai <1 1 coifs' l ' er U had, 
for JTt^l "Sts' J3aha iccjha tai as one icould wish, most wilful'. 

'kojgaecjo ‘ ’ inhere are you going], for kotha Haitecjho 

(^TSfl y Is : £;*99 e *TJ Tc <4a as you command, for ge aggea C*T 
Aw fea! . etc. 

§ 61. Sentence rhythm in colloquial Bengali is extremely varied 
and picturesque, there being the musical quality of speech — pitch — 
always present. But in the literary language when it is read out, there 
is an approximately equal interval of time for the various sense groups 
with the strong initial phrase stress, which gives rise to a certain 
rhythmic quality to a Bengali line, e.g. the opening line of Pandit 
Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagara’s Sit dr Banabds : ’rami ’raiyjpode | 
'protifthito hoia 'opprotihoto hhabe | 'rcijpp Ja:Jon | 'korite lagilen 

?Tsr ?T®nrif ^tfsfrs ^tirr ?Tsfj*rr^R srrfarsrs 

Rama, established in the dignity of kingship, began to rule the kingdom 
without any obstruction ; or, from the same writer’s Kathdmdld, in a 
simpler style: 'ekoda | ’(e)iek | ’bag her golae ,i 'ha:y phutia|-cfhilD 
^Wi '4$ TtW? sraTtr 'ft's y {f%>yri Once a bone got stuck within the 
throat of a tiger. 

Intonation 

§ 62. Intonation or pitch of voice is not a significant element of 
speech in Bengali. In one or two isolated cases, however, intonation 
has a signific value ; such cases of words having different meanings 
owing to difference in intonation are the two syllables m (sometimes 
written ^ , i.e. ii), and ha 5~| yes ; e.g. 

m with high rising tone, indicates a query. So 'ha = yes ? 

' m with mid rising tone, with abrupt ending, indicates annoyance 
or disgust. 

\ m with low falling tone = the English expression I sec. 
vm with mid fall-rise tone = yes, it may be so, but — . 
m: with high falling tone = very well, I shall see (threatening, used 
jocosely or seriously). 

§ 63. But in a sentence intonation is a highly expressive speech 
attribute in the language, possibly to a greater extent than in English. 
The laws of intonation in the Bengali sentence have not been studied at 
all, but the following sentences are given as illustrative of Bengali 
intonation. These are taken at random from Girish Chandra Ghosh’s 
drama Bilwamangal : — 


agamatt ’cjokkhukhulecjhe ! 

^Tf5f ’STfSTf? ! To-day my eyes have opened. 
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/ \ _ \ 
'tuikikore 'ganli ? or tui'ki’kore 'ganli 
f% Stfwfcrt ? How did you know ■ 


cjheleti ma-bolle 

srt The little hoy called “ Mother ! " 


aha, 'ki Juntlo:r 

"STtn , ■JT 5 *?! Ah, how beautiful ! 


_ / \ 

'Je!>ina(e)ar'neima - nei 

fTT f^l a) f<t sn C*r^ l There's none else but he, none, mother ! 


toinar 'Jamike ina: ? 

OTSTf? 3T| ? Who is your husband, little mother .? 


'gotakotDk'taka(e)eno 

(flTTh - ^5<F Ff^l >ilf5r| You will bring some rupees. 


’ he b fata Jiggir f^ombe 

'Sj'srr^ The business will flourish quickly. 


'cfolo, 'a:j3i brin'daibonjgattra kon 

FrT, *<|ST9 <RtT?st TTt3f1 Come, let's start for Bnndaban even 

to-day. 


_ ' - / 

'kieno bhai ? 'sukla k;eno bhai '? 'amige tomar'foggeroecjhi'bhai ? 

’sft P c^f, ‘sts'P ■srTfsr C*T C^W? ?'Clrf^ <®T?" ? 

Why, brother / why alone, brother / Here am I in your company, 

' brother 

§ 64. I conclude this sketch of the phonetics of Modern Bengali by 
giving the transcription of a connected text. I give a short prose poem 
(reproduced and translated with the kind permission of the author) by the 
greatest writer of Bengali, Rabindranath Tagore ; it was published in the 
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Sabuj Patra for Bhadra and Ashwin, Bengali year 1326 . h h have 
been used ; h might be used for both. Also o has been employed ; 
o would do ordinarily. 

kothika 

'phota photo 'bri/ti hoe (e)okojer j 'megh nume, i — 'matir 
kocjhe 'dhora debe bole. ; temni 'kotha theke 'ineeera (e)o/e | 
'prithibite , 'badha porte. 

'toder gonno 'olpb gaegar 'gogot, \ 'olpb manu/er. 'oitukur 
moddhe (e)opnor '/oditake 'dhorano cjoi — opnar '/o:b kotho, ! 
'/o:b 'bietha, i 'Joib bhob(o)na. 'tai tader 'mathae 'kapbr, 'hote 
'kakou, 1 'aginae 'bsera. 'meeera holo '/ima(/) larger 'iirdrani. 

kmtu | 'ko:n deb(o)tar | 'koutuk(o)ha//er motb | oporimitb 'cjoncjolbta 
me(e)amader 'parae oi 'cjhoto me(e)etir 'gonmh? i 'mo toke 
rege bole “ 'do J/i ”, 'ba:p toke he/e bole “ 'pagli ”, 

/epo'lartoka 'ghornar 'go:I, 'fa/oner pathbr 'digiecjole. tar 
'monti gseno i 'benuboner 'upor daler 'pata, keboli 'ghir ghir 
kore 'kapcje. 

'a/3 dekhi Jei 'durontb me(e)eti 'barandae 'relige , 'bho'rdie 
'cjwpkore 'darie j| — badbl Je/er 'mdrb dhonuti bollei 'hoe. i tar 'boro 
boro duti I 'kalo 'c/o:kh a/3 o'cjonc/ol, 'tomuler dale ' 'bri/tir 
dine , 'danabhega 'pakhir motb. 

****** 

'kicjhu din age 'rouddre:r 'Ja/on c/hilb , 'prokhor; ! 'digonter 
mu:kh , 'bibornb ; 'gaojher ho'tci//a-/ patagulo 'Jukie ' 'holde hoe 
giec/he. : 

'ieinon /ornoe 'hothat 'kalo ciluthalu 'pagla 'me:gh j 'aka/er 
kone kone tabu phelle. '/urgaster akta 'roktbrGj/I 'khaper 
bhitbr theke 'toloarer motb berie (e)elo. 

'ordhek rattre dekhi 'dor(o)gagulo 'khorkhor 1 Jobde 'kapcje. 
'/omosto 'Johorer , 'ghiuntake , 'ghorer ha(o)a ,'ghuti dhore | 'ghcikie 
dile. 

uthe dekhi, .1 'golir alota ! 'ghonb bri/tir moddhe 'mataler | 
'ghola cjokher motb ! 'dekhte. i, ar 'girger ghorir , '/obdb(e)elo 
gieno ; 'bri/tir fobder 'cjador muri die. ' 

'/okale 'goler dhura 'aro 'ghonie (e)elo — 'rouddrb (e)ar | 
'uthlo 11a. 

****** 
ei badlae amader parar mefejeti barandar relig dhore \ c/up 
kore , 'darie. 

tar bo:n e/e take ! bolle, ma'dcikc/e.” /e kebbl | '/obege | 'matha 
narlo, tar beni , dale (e)uthlo. 'kago^er nouko nie | tar 'bhai , tar 
ha - t dhore tanle. /e hat c/hinie nile. 'tobu tar bhai ; 'khaelar 
gonne 'tanatani korte laglo. I take (e)tek 'thapor bo/ie dile. „ 
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'brijti porcfe. 'ondhokau- 'ghonb hoe (e)elo. 'me(e)eti 'sthi:r 
darie. 1 

'adi J3 u 9 e '• ^rijtir mukhe , 'prothom kotha J 'gegecjhilo M 'goler 
bha/ae 'haoar konthe. lokkhd koti bocjhor 'pa:r hoe ! Jei 'Jorbn 
'bijjoroner ' o'ti:t kotha (e)aj3 'badlar kolojjore , oi 'me(e)etike (e)eje | 
'dak dile. , 'o: tai 'Jokbl b;erar 'baire | 'cjole gie ‘ 'harie ga?Io. 

'koto bord 'ka:l, 'koto boro 'gogot, , 'pritkibite , 'koto guger ; koto 
'gibolila. , Jei Ju'du:r, ; Jei bi'rart, ajj ei 'durontd me(e)etir : 'mukher 
dike 'takalo, 'inegher cjhaeae I 'brijtir koldjobde. 1 

0 tai 'bord bord ! 'cjokk mele I ni'stobdho | 'darie roilo — gieno 
on'ontdkaleri | 'protima. 

sri: robindrdnatb thakur. 

Storiette 

The cloud in the sky comes down in drops of rain, to be held by the 
earth below. So women come, no one knows from where, and get bound 
to this earth. 

For them the world of a small space, and of a few people. That small 
area must hold their all — all their story, their suffering, their fears. That 
is why they have the wimple on the head, the bracelet on the arm, and 
the wall round the yard. Women are queens of the heaven of narrow 
bounds. 

****** 

But that little girl in our neighbourhood was born with a brimming 
liveliness. — what god's mirthful laughter was it like ? Her mother gets 
cross and calls her ‘‘ naughty ”, but her father laughs and calls her “ my 
madcap darling ”. 

She is the water of a running fall, defying the rocks that would check 
her. And her heart is as the leaf on the topmost branch in a bamboo 
grove, which is always ashiver with the slightest breath of air. 

This day I saw that sprightly little girl standing quietly leaning upon 
the rails of the balcony — one might- say she was like the rainbow after 
rain. Her two big black eyes were without their merry twinkle to-day, 
like birds on the branch of the tamdl tree, with wet wings in a day of rain. 
****** 

For some days the sun’s heat was oppressive ; the face of the ends of 
the sky was pale ; the leaves of trees, with all hope dead, had become dried 
up and yellow. 

At such a time quite of a sudden, an erratic cloud, black, dishevelled, 
pitched its tent in the corners of the sky. A red ray of sunset issued 
forth like a sword from the sheath. 

At midnight I found the doors and windows trembling and groaning 
with a rattling noise. The storm wind shook by the forelock the sleep 
of the whole town. 

1 rose and saw the light in our lane looking through the thick rain 
like the dull eye of a drunkard. And the sound of the church bell came 
as if shrouded in the patter of rain. 
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In the morning the streams of rain became greater and still greater, 
and no sun rose. 

****** 

In this rainy weather the little girl in our neighbourhood was standing 
quietly by the balcony rails. 

Her sister came and said to her, Mother is calling.” She only 
vigorously shook her head, her plait of hair swung round. Her brother 
came with a paper boat and drew her by the hand. But she snatched her 
hand away. But still her brother pressed her for play. She gave him 
a slap. 

* rjc + % :js 

It was raining. The darkness became deeper and deeper. The little 
girl stood still. 

In the primeval age, at the beginning of creation, the first word awoke 
in the speech of the waters, in the voice of the wind. Through millions 
and millions of years that word of days beyond remembrance and forgetting, 
came and called the girl to-day in the gentle sound of the rain. That is 
why she passed beyond all barriers and lost herself. 

How vast the time, how great this world, the life of how many ages on 
this earth ! That far-off, that vast magnitude looked at the face of this 
sprightly girl, under the shadow of the cloud and in the gentle sound of 
the rain. 

She therefore remained standing, with her big eyes wide open, silent — 
as if an image of eternity. 

Rabindranath Tagore. 

I 

^rmr»nr — srHfor *r?i 

o*zz svn' i cssrfsr c*T*n BrrrM <dfstftT3 3 t?i i 

w^j wr?*rr? sttshr? i uz?/ 

yrt - — Brrnwr? m? ^«rt, m? m/mi, ms »tmmi i 

mtmt? ^trs Rrff^rr? RTl i 

* * * * * * 

C*H ST5 3 FSpsTJl 

wrsrrcif? nHsTxr ^ ? mi c?t*t mz? t “ iff % ”, 

Tfn C?TM MZM “ ” l 

CM MRMT? 'SisT, MTMC-R *TfSt? fsTiK? I M^fe 

CMM R : IBZM? <Tff5l , C^fM f?R t?R I 

O'- \ *N * 

■Brm ciff«f cmo" RfRfMTf? c?faz$ ■»? fff^r T?n ?z? 

— MTlfMZ*nR? <fCe(y y? I "St? M~5 ?tS ^IZMl 

CMM '®Tgf ’BRSPM, SMfdsR TTfCM Ml#? flfZM tSTMl-Cs^fl JTJ | 
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fwfm micsr? -"rms fetT n*r? ; fa f??q ; 

*rr<nm spirit frrr i 

>*ws m*nr 9 ^t«~ ^Ist ^rr^arm nrsisri mu ■^rmfmr? cftw 
crfm 3rfz i ^m/Tra? jwnh ?^-?f , *‘ nrcn? fs-y? mm 

'3Cctt?f£?? ins (?r<i£? Ti^i 1 

'«r<:i<p ?rm cTff-ar ??srf«mT «rssrs *rmf 1 n^r?? 

srsri^rm mm rr«<n faft arc? utTfm? faz^ 1 

ctff*r, *tf«t? '^rtr^rf&l srs ?#? mat/ sustm? mr®rl mn:«t? 
srs fSf'SRrs 1 ^rt? ufm *r*f ji~t firs *fihr -*rr*f? eth? afvs 

fat? 1 

wrrsr msr? arm ^rrmf ?rfsr? *h*t— c?i® ^rt? si 1 
***** 
jis" mwr? <®rmtw? nrnr? csc?fe tw 5 ^ c?f%\§ «tt? sn 

* <K * 

stf^r 1 

iff? ms mm m, “ *n Tf^rF ” 1 m c<p?ct nmtM st?i 
SU 55 T, m? f?^t ?£gT 1 mfSttSf? fsrir m? "STo" m? fts 
atm ^tsm 1 m ^r$ f^fsrar fs <m 1 m mi ^ (*mr? wrai ^t^rfs 

mm m*T«T l J1<P srr^TS aafrrm fatt 1 

* * * * * 
nmm 1 *ro*r? mm srs ?ve( ^ 1 csc^fe f^-? 1 

^srrftf szm Tjfa 1 ? ycst «r«rs ^«n csrtnfm mt?, ?r«?t? 

1 st ^ 5 mfe w? nr? ?T? ms" mw ??i mw 

mm? rn^ir? ^ mcarfem ^mr m firm 1 « mt" w c<m? 
<T»r? r? frir? ^tf?m cn=r 1 

m mr, m ?t5 5wt, ^rfsmlrs m ?z*r? 1 

ms? car?" fa?ft, mw c®rc?fe? sc*r? firm mtm csm? 

marr? ?#? mnmf 1 

« "ST?" ?^5 m (Sm fs’Tf ?t'sT ,— ms -3t*!<8?Tl=T?9' 

nfwl I 

®?ft^si? ^m? 1 

_The above article is based on a paper read before the General 
rhonetics Class at the University College, London, on October 29, 1919. 
The author expresses his best thanks to Mr. Daniel Jones for kindly 
looking through the proofs, and for many valuable emendations and 
suggestions.] 




ON THE PHONOLOGY OF THE MALAY AND NEGRITO 
DIALECTS SPOKEN IN THE MALAY STATES OF 
LOWER SIAM 

By R. J. Lloyd, D.Lit., M.A., F.R.S.E., 

Hon. Reader in Phonetics in the University College, Liverpool 1 

Mr. W. W. Skeat, M.A., the leader of the Cambridge University 
Exploring Expedition to Lower Siam in 1899-1900, has placed in mv 
hands for detailed examination the transcriptions and phonographic 
records of a number of native songs and chants. They were gathered 
by him in the States of Patani, Kelantan, and Kedah, and are therefore 
chiefly worded in the Malay dialect of those States, which presents very 
interesting phonological differences from Standard Malay. But they also 
comprise specimens of strange primitive chants, sung by remote and 
fugitive Negrito tribes (Semang and Pangan), and worded, of course, in 
those languages. 

For linguistic purposes the written transcriptions, with Mr. Skeat's 
oral comments, proved more serviceable than the phonographic records. 
The phonographic record of consonants is never entirely perfect, and the 
wax cylinders, on which the record is inscribed, had in this case been 
exposed at times to tropical heat, which had led to deterioration. In some 
cases they seemed to have lost their exact cylindrical shape, in others a 
physical change, resembling crystallization, seemed to have been set up 
in the substance of the cylinder. This was enough to make their rendering 
of speech-sounds untrustworthy, and often quite vague, but not to destrov 
the musical impressions, which are always much deeper than the phonetic. 
The vowel impressions also remained much clearer than the consonant 
impressions, and for the same reason — they are always much deeper. 

The following are the principal Malav songs recorded. They are given 
here in two forms, interlined with each other. The line is first given as it 
would be printed in Roman type in Standard Malay, and then as it is 

1 This paper was written by the late I>r. K. J. Lloyd in May. 1902. Its chief 
interest lies in the fact that it contains the first reproduction in phonetic 
transcription of text'' in dialects of the North of the Malay Peninsula. The States 
of Kelantan and Kedah, it may be mentioned, are now under British piotection, 
having been ceded by Siam a few years ago, A portion of the original paper, 
including the text (both tonianized and in phonetic transcription) and translation 
of the Negrito songs refeired to below, was (with the authoi's permission) 
incorporated in Skeat. & Blagden’s Pwjun 11'iC‘S of the Malay and has 

therefore not been reproduced here; see. especially, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 627—9. 
and vol. li, pp. 12S-30. A few minor alterations hate been made m the paper In 
Mr. W. \V. Skeat (who collaborated with l)r. Lloyd in preparing it), and I have 
added a few footnotes, which I have initialled. — C. O. B. 
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pronounced bv Patani and Kelantan or Kedah singers. For tlie latter 
purpose the alphabet and signs of the Association Phonitiqne Internationale 
have been employed, the values of which will be gathered from the 
explanations at foot. An English translation is also interlined. 

Song (for man and woman) by Che Sail, of Lubok Bedil, Ivedah. 

He. Line 1. Sireh kuning molek sa-junjong, 

, si:rih 'kicnin 'nnrli' 1 SA'djundjirn, 

Fair and beauteous grows the bctel-vinc on its props, 

2. Sireh rebah dalain belukar. 

'scrih 'l'.vboh 'd.vla:' b'hrkcr. 

And its leaves fall into the undergrowth. 

3. Puteh kuning molek ta’ tanggong, 
pictih 'kicnin 'midi 5 ter 5 't.vrjun, 

Fair and beauteous arc your looks, to whom I yield, 

4. Sa-ekor gajah abang ta’ tukar. 

'si:kir 'gcrdjoh 'a:bte- ter 5 'ticker. 

And not to be exchanged even for an elephant's value. 

She. Line 1. Burong punai ekor-nya lebat, 

'bicrirn 'pu:na- 'rkirnjo- Tbcr 5 , 

Sec yonder the broad-tailed pigeon, 

2. Terbang terselit di-chabang kayu ! 

'unbar 'tics 1 !! 5 di 'tj.vba:- 'kerju! 

How it flies to hide itself in the fork of the tree ! 

3. Chiup 1 serunai gesekdah rebah, 
tjir 5 s 1 rurna: 'gi:si 5 loh 'gAbu' 5 , 

Blow ye the flute and scrape the fiddle, 

4. Adek nak ulit abang beradu. 

.vdi' 5 no 5 'u li 5 'a:bae- b' raidu. 

And I will lull my love to slumber. 

There is no record of the music of the above song : the phonographic 
record is a spoken one, and far from clear. 

Patani Song (six verses for woman and man alternately) by To’ Sin. 
She. Line 1. Kain Bali sangkut di-pintu, 

'ke-in 'b.vlr 'saikic 5 dr'pctir, 

Your Bah (i.e. finest] garment hangs by the doorway, 

2. Pintu dalam tada penyedak. 

'pi:tu 'iLche 'terdo- 5 phi'j.vlo' 5 . 

And your inner door is unbarred. 


1 Normally tiiip. — C. O. R. 
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3. Sedang berjanji tidak bagitu, 

'sA-dffi- bA'djA'dji' / ti:dD ' ) bA'giitir, 

When we plighted our voics, it was not so, 

4. Lidah berebabang lidab bewak ! 

'li:dD’h bA'tjA-ba' 'li:dob 'birwo-? ! 

You ivitli the lace-lizard's fork-like tongue ! 

He. Line 1. Tujok bntir bintang kertika, 

'tuidju-h 'bu:ti- 'biita; kA'tiiko-, 

There arc seven stars of the Pleiads, 

2. Jatoh sa-butir ka-Manjapahit ; 1 
VljOrtu h sA’burti- kA'mardjo^phaP : 

And one of them fell to earth in Java ; 

3. Sa-kati barang hamba ta’ sangka, 

SA'kA-tr 'hATffi 'ba:mo- ta ? 'sa:ka ?, 

Not a pound of charcoal did I imagine, 

4. Manisan madu 2 keehapan pabit. 
m 4 'ni:ss' bnaidir kA'tjA'pje 'phai ? . 

Yet the sweet-flavouring was honey, the seasoning bitter. 

She. Line 1. Mak-mak menggulai remis, 

'mo' J , m5’ ? nm/guila- Y'mih, 

0 mother of mine, while you cooked the mussels, 

2. Panggang bCdanak berpaling patong ! 

'p.vg£e- b A 'lA-no- ? b.v'pA-lin 'paitu'n ! 

The belanak (fish) got roasted, but the patong (fish) 
turned round ! 3 

3. Mak-mak jangan mu-tangis, 

'm3 ? 'm5 ? 'djAQa;- mu- 'tAijib, 

0 mother of mine, weep not for me, 

4. Mak beranak tada untong. 

, m5 ? b' I’A-nD ' 1 , ta:do ? ’uitu n. 

You bore me to be an unprofitable child. 

He. Line 1. Tebok-tebang kayu berlobang, 

, tA-bir ? 'tA’bie 'ka jir b'diubai-, 

If one hacks away at a tree full of cavities, 

2. Mata beliong bagai delerak/ 

'ma:to- b'diun 'bA-ga: dA'Pcro-L 

It is the way to blunt the edge of one's axe. 

1 Or (preferably) Majapahit , an ancient capital of Java. — C. O. B. 

2 A play of words, madu in Malay “ love-language ’* signifying a rival. 

3 i.e. wriggled (remained alive). 

4 I do not recognize this word in Standard Malay. Perhaps we should read 
di-Ierah , “thrown down (and injured) ’* ? — C. 0. B. 
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3. Pudok menumpang di-bayu orang, 

'du:du'> m'nu:p;fi' di'bcrju 'u:rte', 

Here I sit in attendance on other people's humours, 

4. Bagai jong bermuat sesak. 

'ba:ga: klzun bA’mua' ? , sa ho ? . 

Like a junk that has been loaded too full to stir. 

She. Line 1. Sarat-sarat perahu China; 

's.vrci' 1 ’satci? p''ra:lnr / tJi:nD' : 

Overloaded forsooth is your Chinese barque ; 

2. Karam di-beting lm-mti bueh ! 

'kATie' dr’b.vtin lii' nittr , buih ! 

And it founders on the hank that bridges the foam ! 

3. Molek snnggob bunga kenanga, 

’muili? ’surpik Tmrp - k'^nvip - , 

Lovely forsooth is the kenanga blossom , 

4. Abang nak smiting tidak boleh. 

'cnbtt: n5‘? ’suitin , ti:dD' ? Tnrhh. 

But you, my friend , are not the man to wear it m your ear. 

He. Line 1. Siapa nak tengok padi hamba, 

'sa:po: no ? 'tigir 'pa di' 'ha:niD\ 

If any will inspect my rice-plot, 

2. Padi sa-tangkai cliondong ka-lobok : 

'p.vdi- s"ta:ka: 'tjtrdun k'')u:bir ; 

-1 clump of it is overleunniij the uver-pool ; 

3. Siapa nak tengok bati hamba, 

'satpo- n5- ? 'tnjir 'ha:ti- 'ha:mo, 

If any would inspect this heart of mine, 

4. Xengok-lah lantai di-korek bubok ! 

’tirju lo b Ta:ta: di / ku:ri' ? T>irbu ? ! 

Behold its foundations 1 weevil-eaten ! 

The chief musical theme of this song, which recurs both in the man's 
and woman’s part at various pitches, runs as follows: it approaches 
more nearly than any other portion of the records to the regularity of 
European music : — 
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1 Lu. ‘•flooring*'. 
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Chara Patani, by To’ Sin (a love song in two four-lined stanzas). 

Line 1. Chinchang bemban di-dalam bokor, 

T/kt/ar 'b.vmar dr’dATak ’birku - . 

We slice the blmbcin fruit in the bowl, 

2. Tabur bunga di-dalam dusun, 

Tcubir 'burp' diTLvlar 'duisup, 

And scatter blossoms in the orchard, 

3. Bukan kumbang bukan sa-ekor, 

’birkak ’kivmak 'birkar ’sirku', 

But not a bee is here, not a single bee, 

4. Bukan bunga bukan sa-kutum. 1 
Turks ’brngo' Tm ks s l, ku’tug. 

Not a flower, not even a single bud. 

Line 1. Apa nak guna meniti panggul, 

'a:po- no-? 'gu:no- niA'ni:ti 'pA-rpr, 

What use is there in trying to walk along a sluice-dam, 

2. Panggul semat kerek manisan ? 

'p.vgir SA , ma ? 'ki:ri ? m J Tii:ss ? 

Pinned together [at the sides j like a sugar-mould ■ 

3. Apa nak guna momOtek sanggnl, 

'a:pO' no- ? 'gumo- mA'inA-tr? 'sA-gir, 

What should I profit by plucking at a hair-roll, 

4. Sanggnl penyumbat tahi musang? 

'sATpv pTi‘ju:m<r? Thau Tmrsak ? 

That is simply choked with musk of the civet 

The music is of a weird and wildly impassioned character, still more 
unsteady in pitch, changeful in key, uncertain in melody, and wanting in 
accentuation than the last. Iu the phonographic record there is a peculiar 
trilling effect in the most passionately uttered vowels of the bass voice, 
like the trill which is heard in a growl, but more rapid. I attributed it 
to some glottal vibration, either a trilling motion of the false chords or a 
secondary (slow) vibration of the true chords, superposing its effects on 
the quick musical vibrations. Mr. Skeat did not remember, after a lapse 
of nearly two years, to have observed anything unusual in the character 
of the singing. The phenomenon is, however, too regular to be due to any 
deterioration of the record. 

Woman’s Song, by To' Sin (consisting of three lines). 

Line 1. Rabat belok, mata lu rpusing ; 

rA'ha ? 'billin' 1 ’ma:to- b A 'pu:sm : 

The spinning-wheel jams, as its spindle whirls ; 

1 In Stamlaid Malay usually hunt via. — C. O. B. 
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2. Apa seliab hati-ku rasing? 

'capo- 's'ba? 'ha:ti:kir 'ru:sin ? 

Wherefore is my heart so unquiet 1 

3. Sebab anak rimau ketangkap ning 1 ! 
'sA'bcr? n5' ? 'riima- k-i/tatka’? 'nig ! 
Because it is a young tiger I hare caught 


Duet, for man and woman, by To’ Sin. 

She. Lino 1. PCtang-petang ribut berflengong ; 

'pAtar 'p.vt;e 'rirbir? h.-v'digim ; 

At twilight hour the tempest howls ; 

2. Ayam telasek, 2 3 4 merak melayang ; 

'a:ja; L'l.vsih nu'i'O 1 ' 1 liiATajfe- ; 

At a black fowl’s sight, the peacock soars ; 

3. Potang-pOtang dudok nitdengong, 

'p.vtie 'p.vtte- 'dindir? niA'ligun, 

At twilight, too, I brooding sit, 

4. Sudak kekaseh-ku tinggal buang. 

'sn:do- ku'karsih ku 'tiga: 'bare-. 

Since my love has abandoned and cast me aside. 

He. Line 1. P>ukit Benias bujur ka-laut, 

'buiki? b''ru:a h 'binder k'Tau?, 

Where the hills of Blruas trend toward the sea, 

2. Nampak layar angin tenggiri"; 

'na:po ? 'la:ja- Vgig t A 'gi:rr; 

You may see a sail in the south-east season ; 

3. Hati ta’ puas kita ’dak turut, 

ha:ti- ta? puah ki:tD" dir? 'tu:ru?, 

Unsatisfied my heart would follow after you, 1 

4. Sahaja kita ta’ pikir kendiri. 
s i 'hA-d 50 - 'ki:to: ta-? 'pi:ki- kA'di:ri\ 

Tf itliout caring what may become of myself . 

The music of this piece is of a quieter character than that of the last 
duet. The principal theme is much shorter, and is repeated by both voices 
with slight variations at very various pitches. Here are two versions of 


1 The meaning is not clear, perhaps it is that she has “ caught a Tartar” as it 
were. Possibly we should read hi -tangkap nin (as ketangkap ning is not Standard 

Malay). — C\ O. B. 

3 A dialectic variant =ae/nsf.h in Standard Malay. 


lhe u«ual Standard Malay for S.E. is t eng gar a. C. O. B. 

4 Or, “ I would follow (the promptings of) my unsatisfied heart.' 


-C. 0. B. 
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the theme, others are still higher ; but the want of regular accentuation 
is so complete that it is impossible to divide the music into bars. These 
are the only passages in which these records show the least approach to 
the regularity of European music : only quite exceptionally do they seem 
to run in a regular key and to possess the eight ordinary notes of the octave. 
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Even here, however, there is generally a cuiious tendency to fall away in 
pitch, even in short notes ; whilst the long notes are systematically sung 
in a quavering manner, rising and falling a semitone at every beat, during 
their whole duration. Something of this kind occurs even in recited poetry, 
e.g. in the first example given above. The reciter intones it rather than 
reads it, line by line, and he dwells upon the rhyming syllable for a 
considerable time in the quavering manner above described. The singers 
seem incapable of sustaining any note at its true pitch, at any rate they 
never do so. 

But in every record some part is sung >n no key whatever, but in a 
loose sort of recitative, something intermediate between speech and song. 
In some records the whole song, in others by far the greater part, is thus 
iecitecl or intoned. No exact time is observed, nor any exact pitch. The 
pitch glides up and down, as in ordinary speech, but with greater range 
and volume of tone : it does not leap from one definite note to another, as 
in European Singing. It is a sort of colloquial sing-song, rising at times, 
however, to a much more than colloquial force. In many, if not most, 
of the records there is a marked tendency to passionate climax, some 
pieces finishing off with furious energy. 

The songs given above are all seen, in the phonetic transcription, to be 
written in rhymed verse, and most of them in four-lined stanzas, with 
alternating rhymes. The lines are measured, not by syllables, but by 
accents, four accents to the line. We have plenty of English verse which 
to this extent agrees with these in structure, but there is a difference in the 
rhyming syllable. English single-syllabled rhymes are nearly always 
accented ; in these songs they are nearly always unaccented, because the 
Malay accent rarely falls on the last syllable of a word. It usually falls 
on the last but one. Nevertheless, accent is fairly strong ; otherwise it 
could not be made the basis of their verse-structure. 

The phonographic records include, however, some Malay songs of a 
more primitive kind, not unlike the Negrito songs to be mentioned later. 
These do not attain to the complexity of rhyme nor to the regularity of 
numbered accents. One record, for example, is a kind of chant, to the 
very simple music : — 
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The first bar is sung to a quite irregular number of syllables, and is of 
quite an irregular length, the supernumerary syllables being all sung to 
the last note of the bar. The second bar is invariable, both in words and 
music, constituting a sort of fixed refrain at the end of every line. The 
words seem to be scujang-ayctng A^’se. 

The general impression produced by the music is that it is not produced 
with much view to pure musical enjoyment, but rather as a vehicle of 
emotion, either plaintive or passionate. The utterance of the music is 
subordinated, whenever necessary, to the utterance of the words. Some- 
times these are given with rasping energy. The vowels are always 
articulated with great precision, and the consonants often with great 
explosive force. The precise articulation of the vowels has a curious 
effect upon the music, because the vowel-system of this dialect is peculiar, 
as will be seen more fully below. It consists of six vowels, three very open, 
one moderately so, and the other two abnormally close. A European 
singer would instinctively modify these last two vowels, so as to give the 
tone some chance of egress. Not so the Malay singer ; his object is not 
music but expression. The result is that the music is alternately launched 
forth in great volume by the open vowels, and bottled up, at times almost 
strangled, by the very close vowels. To a European ear these pent-up notes 
often yield the impression of painfully compressed feeling ; the words 
seem to issue from between clenched teeth, sometimes almost in a savage 
half-choked howl. But the Malay words do not quite support this 
impression : it seems rather to be a struggle between articulation and 
music, in which these close articulations maintain a stern grip upon the 
egress of tone. Musically the effect is most peculiar : it is like the rapid 
and erratic opening and shutting of the swell-box of an organ. 

Alliteration is evidently considered to be an adornment by the Malay 
poet. The instances of “ apt alliteration’s artful aid ” are quite 
too numerous to be altogether accidental. But its employment is quite 
unsystematic. 

Vowels vary from long to short without undergoing, as in English, any 
distinguishable change in quality. They are not sharply divided into long 
and short ; in many syllables they are of an intermediate length. Accent 
seems to have some influence on length ; accented vowels are rarely, if 
ever, quite short. 

The singular and scanty vowel-system is made up as follows. I give 
the phonetic symbol of each, so that readers may be able to read off 
the phonetic rendering for themselves. (In the above transcriptions the 
double dot (:) after a sound has the effect of making the sound long. The 
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single dot has the same effect as in music, it makes the sound half as long 
again. Accent is marked with the usual sign, but it is placed in its logical 
position, before the syllable to he accented.) 

a = n in father. 

& = am in French main. 

o= aw in law; seems to occur usually in final syllables; it becomes 
nasalized and takes the sound of French on, after any nasal 
consonant, m, n, or g, and is then written phonetically 5. 

a = « in but. 

i = ee in fee, hut much closer ; closer than in French fine ; the teeth 
seem to he quite set. 

u =oo in boot, but much closer; closer than in French oil ; teeth set, 
lips well rounded. 

This vowel system contrasts strongly with that of Standard Malay. 
It is clear at a glance that the latter is the older of the two. The dialectic 
u represents two vowels in Standard Malay, the it proper and the o. So also 
the dialectic i represents two standard ” vowels, the i proper and the e. 
It is much easier to suppose in both cases that the two vowels became 
levelled ill a later dialect into one, than that one originally identical vowel 
should branch off quite capriciously into two. 1 So also the change from 
any to se is feasible, and well supported by example ; the contrary change 
is unusual, and so far as 1 know, unexampled. Phoneticians will detect 
other similar signs that the Standard Malay is an older, not a newer, type of 
the language, and that this dialect must have begun to diverge from the 
common stock when it was already pronounced very much as the Standard 
Malay is at present. The latter would therefore appear to have been 
upheld by strong conserving influences, during the time which this dialect 
has required to develop itself. 

We now see how this dialect has acquired its curious alternation of 
voluminous and attenuated tone. The half-open vowels, e and o, have 
been eliminated, or, rather, merged in the very close i and u. Two new 
vowels a; and o have been developed, both of a very ojren type. Hence 
we have a language whose vowels are all either very close or very open, 
with the results already noted. 

I base these and some further remarks as to sound-change on the 
Standard orthography, coupled with the oral explanations of Mr. Skeat. 
The phonographic records contain nothing of Standard Malay. 

The consonant-system of this dialect is equally interesting, both in itself 
and in the changes which it exhibits from Standard Malay. I again couple 

1 This mav be true as regards certain cases, but the comparison of the 
lmguages of this family tends to show that in many cases (particularly closed 
final syllables) i and it are the earlier sounds, and that in tins respect the 
Standard Malay (which in the main represents the pionunciation of the South of 
the Peninsula) is less archaic than that of the Northern dialects. — C. O. B. 
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with the description of each sound the symbol used for it in the above 
transcriptions. 

p, t, k, the toneless stops, all exist, and though sharplv exploded, are free 
from any audible aspiration. 

b. d. g , the toned stops (</, as in are also promptly and strongly 

exploded, giving, in forcibly sung passages, an audible glide 
between the consonant and following vowel. In d this glide 
seemed to proceed from a so-called ‘'dorsal” articulation . 1 
i.e. from an application of the blade of the tongue to the upper 
teeth, as in French, rather than from that of the tip of the tongue 
to the upper guiib. as in English. If the d is " dorsal ", the 
t will certainly be dorsal, too. The phonographic I was quite 
consistent with this supposition, though it was not clear enough 
to confirm it with certaintv. There were strong passages in the 
songs, where the b, d, g. became almost affricate, through the 
strength of the glide, i.e. they acquired a tail of fricative sound, 
b becoming very like bv, and so with the others. But this may 
only occur in impassioned utterance. 
m, n, r), the nasals, seem to correspond exactly to the stops; they are 
exactly the sounds which would be produced bv releasing the 
b, d, g of the dialect through the nose. The », therefore, is 
' dorsal , the others are as in English. The q is used freely as 
an initial and medial consonant. In English we never use it 
as an initial, and only sparingly in medial positions. It is our 
ng in sing. 

j, s, j\ 3, are the only fricative consonants, and the two latter do not enjoy 
an independent existence. They appear onlv as the second 
element in the consonantal diphthongs, tf and dj. There is no 
/or v, nor even z. The sound indicated by j is that of the English 
y consonant. The sounds of tj and dj are each heard twice in 
the English words, church and judge.' 2 

l> as heard in the phonograph, was distinctly dorsal ” in character. This 
strengthens the evidence that the t and n are dorsal. It is 
hardly possible for the d and l in any language to be “ dorsal ", 
and the t and n not so. There are certain affinities of articulation 
which are practically invincible, because based on some organic 
habit which affects more sounds than one. In this case it is the 
habit of applying the tip of the tongue flatly, not pointedly, to 
the opposing surfaces. 


1 Tn Standard Malay this is apparently not the case. — C. O. B. 

Ill Standard Malay these sounds are not precisely the same as in English 
though very nearly so.— C. O. B. 
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/■ is well trilled, but the phonographic record was not crisp enough to 
show whether it was a tongue-trill, like the Scotch, or a uvular 
trill, as in Parisian French. Hr. Skeat thinks it is commonly 
uvular. 

h occurs just as freely in final as in initial positions. This is always so 
in Standard Malay, but in this dialect some speakers substitute 
it for a final s. The articulation of li is always of a somewhat 
fugitive character : a sort of h may be produced by slightly 
constricting the voice-passage at any point whatever, and then 
forcing the breath. The interchangeability with s suggests that 
the normal h is formed by a constriction not far from the front 
of the mouth. That would mean an articulation such as would 
be obtained by sufficiently relaxing the articulation of ch in 
German ich. 

?. the glottal catch, which in Romanized Standard Malay is represented by 
final k, is here substituted for all the stops (p, t, k, b, cl, g), when 
final, without exception. It is itself a toneless stop, to frame 
which the two vocal chords are shut and opened, exactly as the 
lips are shut and opened in framing a p. It is frequent in German 
as an initial sound before vowels, though it is never printed 
or written. 

w; there seems to be no w sound, distinct from the very close u already 
described, but such a sound lends itself sometimes, as did the 
Latin u, to consonantal uses. 

A comparison with Standard Malay shows here, as in the vowels, 
some remarkable transformations. These transformations occur chiefly 
at the end of words, or, at times, of syllables. Not only are all final stops 
transformed as noted above, but final l and r seem also to disappear, 
leaving a longer vowel behind them. All nasals disappear after the open 
a vowel, frequently leaving a nasal m vowel in its place. After the close 
vowels the nasal consonants do not disappear, but p becomes «,and n and 
m become p. Final s becomes h. Hardly a single final consonant escapes 
destruction or alteration. 

It has long seemed to me that the " dorsal ” articulation of t, d, n, 
and l was favoured by brachyeephalic races, and the “ coronal (pointed) 
articulation by dolichocephalic races. The dolichocephalic man has not 
onlv a longer head, but a longer inflate and a longer tongue than the 
brachyeephalic. Consequently it is easier for him to hollow and upcurl 
his tongue, as demanded by the "coronal” type of articulation, whilst 
the shorter, rounder tongue of the brachyeephalic man is more fitted for 
the flat “ dorsal ” kind of contact. I therefore asked Mr. Skeat whether 
these people were not brachyeephalic, and was pleased to find that 
they were. 
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A minority of the transcribed songs and phonographic records are not 
in the Malay language, but in the speech of certain Negrito tribes (Seniang 
and Pangan) who are found further inland. Their wandering habits and 
shvness of strangers made the task of obtaining the transcriptions and 
records an extremely difficult one. 1 The vowel system shown in the 
Negrito songs is a much richer one than that of the Patani— Kelantan 
dialect of Malay, but the consonant system is so very nearly the 
same as to warrant the supposit-on of some causal connexion in 
the phonology of the two languages. The Negrito vowels are i, 

S, a, o, o, u, a. and g. Approximate English key-words for the 
first eight are feet, fate, fairy, far, for, foal. fool, fun ; but the sounds 
are purer, as in Italian or French. The rf> vowel is the French vowel in 
feu, and the g vowel is very like the French vowel in fin, but somewhat 
less open in articulation. The i and u do not display that abnormal 
constriction which was heard in the Malay dialect. Hence there is room for 
a clear distinction between the i vowel and the j (Eng. y) consonant, as 
well as betwoen the u vowel and the «• consonant. Besides this good list 
of vowels, there are also three diphthongs, oi, au. and ai. In all the 
Malay records examined there was but one instance of a diphthong (at), and 
that seemed to have arisen in an accidental way, by the collapse of an 
intervening consonant. 

But the coincidence of the two consonant systems is remarkable. 
They have the same stops, p, t. k, b, d, (j, the same nasals, m, m, p, the last 
very frequent and often initial ; apparently the same 1 and r, and the same 
J and 5, found only in the same combination tj and dj- They have the 
same It, often final, and the same s, without a c. They neither of them have 
any /or v. Both possess a 7 consonant (Eng. y), though in the Malay it 
hardly differs from the close i vowel. The only palpable distinction is 
that the Negrito records possess a distinct w consonant, of which there is 
no clear instance in the Malay ; the Malay a, though very like w in sound, 
seems always to constitute a syllable, and is therefore still a vowel. 

1 Here, m the original, followed the portion which has been excised ; see 
note 1, itupra. — C. O. B. 



KADU AXD ITS RELATIVES 
Bv Sir George Griersox, K.C.I.E. 

TX Yol. 1, Part III, of the Bulletin (pp. 1 ft.) Mr. Grant Brown has 
given a valuable account of the Kadus of Burma, and. after 
comparing their speech with several other cognate Tibeto-Burman 
languages, has been unable to fix its exact classification. Perhaps 
the following notes may help to decide the question. 

The Katha District of Burma, in which the Kadus are found, lies 
close to the State of Manipur. This latter is one of the most polvglot 
tracts in India. With an area of about 8,000 square miles and a popula- 
tion of some 285,000, it is the proud possessor of sixteen or seventeen 
languages — Kuki-C'hin, Naga, Naga-Bodo, Shan, Burmese, and 
Aryan. The language of the ruling classes is Meit‘ei, a tongue belonging 
to the Kuki-Chin group, and forming a link between it and Kachin. 
Amongst other elements of the population there are certain servile 
tribes named Lui or Loi, who have languages of their own, which are 
quite distinct from Meit'ei, and, indeed, from any other form of 
speech found in the State. The principal Lui languages are three — 
Andro, Sengmai, and Chairel. Of these, Andro and Sengmai are 
closely connected, while Chairel seems to belong to some different, 
as yet unidentified, group. The correct affiliation of Andro and 
Sengmai is also an unsolved puzzle, although they certainly belong to 
the Tibeto-Burman family. The comparative vocabulary given below 
will, I think, show that they are closely connected with Kadu. 

I have spoken of these Liii languages as if they were current at 
the present day ; but this is a matter of some doubt. During the last 
half-century the influence of Meit‘ei has become widely spread over the 
whole State, and has apparently superseded them. At least no Lfii 
languages were reported to me for the Linguistic Survey of India, 
nor are they referred to in either of Mr. T. C. Hodson's valuable works 
on Manipur. 1 For our present purposes we must therefore treat them 
as extinct. There are, however, excellent vocabularies of all the Lfii 
languages in Major W. McCulloch's Account of the Valley Munnipore, 
published in Calcutta in 1859, in the Selections from the Records of the 
Government of India ( Foreign Department ), 2 and from these I have 

1 The MSOhrS. lliiid Nutt, 1 90S ; The Xurja Tribe* of Mnuipur, Macmillan, 
1911. The former hook gives much information regarding the Lui tribes. 

• On i*. Ill will be found an account of the Lui tribe. 
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excerpted, so far as they could be found, the Audio and Sengmai 
words corresponding to the Kadu words given by .Mr. Grant Brown. 
I have cpioted Major McCulloch's words exactly as they appear in his 
Vocabulary, with his old-fashioned spelling. He states that : - 

"a is pronounced as in Italian. 
e ,. „ ,, do. 

i ., ., short. 

o ,, ,, as in ‘ tone \ 

u ., ., as in ‘ fun 

To this may be added that his on is pronounced as in “ moon “. 
and his ee as in "feel'’. The word “Andro” he spells “Undro". 
Mr. Grant Brown's Kadu words are given, as in his list, in phonetic 
spelling. 

Andro and Sengmai are so much alike that I have put them both 
into one column. When two equivalents, separated bv a comma, are 
given for an English word, the first is Andro and the second Sengmai. 
Otherwise the word is the same in both languages. After making the 
necessary allowances for the differences of spelling, the close relation- 
ship between them and Kadu will strike the most casual observer. 

So far, I have shown that Andro, Sengmai, and Kadu belong to one 
Tibeto-Burman group, which, omitting Chairel from consideration, 
we may call the ‘ Ltii Group ”. This group is distinct from the neigh- 
bouring Kuki-Chin, Kachin, and Naga groups, and must be given an 
independent standing. Its origin and its relationship to other Tibeto- 
Burman groups are, at present, mysteries that, perhaps, will never be 
solved. I can only suggest that the fact that the Luis are servile 
tribes shows that they are probably descended from early Tibeto- 
Burman inhabitants of Manipur, before that country was occupied by 
the Meit eis. This would lead us to look upon their condition as 
parallel to that of the Szi, Lashi, Maru, and P'un tribes of Burma, who 
appear to have been either remnants left in Northern Burma by the 
ancestors of the present Burmese in their migration from the North 
into Southern Burma, or else were tribes of the same origin as the 
Burmese, who left Tibet soon after them. Similarly, it looks as if 
the Luis were survivors of an early Tibeto-Burman immigration from 
the North— left stranded in Manipur and in the neighbouring parts of 
Burma, and m later years overwhelmed by subsequent invasions. If 
this is the case, I fear that there is little chance of tracing the connexion 
of their language with any particular group ; for these non-literary 
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Tibeto-Burman languages change so radically in the course of a few 
centuries, that the tongue of an isolated group of tribes rapidlv loses all 
resemblance to those with which it is historically connected, but from 
contact with which it has been barred by distance or other 


circumstances. 1 



Enui.ish 

A \ niai and Semimai 

Kaiic 

One 

kata 

nu' 

Two 

keengha 

kaleg" 

Three 

sliomha 

s'uut' 

I 

nga 

D a " 

Thou 

nung 

na D" 

He 

teek, hero 

big" 

Hand 

takhoo, taboo 

tohu' 

Foot 

taka, tumpha 

ter 

Nose 

sanaootee, sanoong 

s'oncr 

Eye 

meet 

me k 

Mouth 

slioon 

s‘ad'jn' 

Tooth 

sho, shoa 

s'owa' 

Ear 

ka na 

kana' 

Hair (of head) 

hoomee 

hslag' hu' 

Head 

hoorung 

halag' 

Belly 

pook 

l>ou k 

Back 

loma, loobal 

kas‘ag _ 

Iron 

sen, sel 

s‘eg- 

Gold 

kundoonong 

nun' 

Silver 

on, ngon (Shan) 

Pit' 

Father- 

a pa, a po 

awcr 

Mother 

a me 

3m £' 

Brother (elder) 

pah oo nasee 

3mu' 

,, (younger) 

apee nasee 

nasV 

Sister (elder) 

ana looc-hul 

ate' 

,, (younger) 

apee chid 

sun' 

Man 

teeksahora, teekhora 

halawa, halawa 

Woman 

teeksa yahoo 

. (. 
rs r 

Son 

saija hora, sa hora 

s‘cr 

Daughter 

saija yahoo, sa yahoo 

s‘ae k ' 

Sun 

‘chameet 

some 1 


1 There are cases on record m which a Xiigii colony which migrated to an 
isolated lull, in two geneiations spoke a language that was unintelligible to 
members of the parent tribe. Even in the cu-e of Meit'ei, a literary language, 
the ancient speech, pieserved in manuscript-, is unintelligible to speaker- of the 
Meit'ei of the present day. A good specimen of the same story told both m 
ancient and in modern Meit'ei will he found in Mr. Hod-on'- ifeitJieis Ipp. 1 Stiff, h 
No resemblance can be -een between the two dialects. 
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Exui.tsn 

AN'DItO AND Si:nc,mu 

Kadi- 

Moon 

«a th a 

s‘ada' 

Star 

sangnn miu 

irntrjr 

Fire 

wal 

Avan" 

Water 

me 

we' 

House 

kem 

tern' 

Horse 

shoorook 

s’ohu" 

Cow 

sok, ngo 

niou 1 " pa' 

Bo- 

kee 

W 

Cat 

hung gen, huljeek 

han'Jr 

Fowl (or cock) 

oo {hen) 

tr 

Bird 

oojoek sa 

u'lje's'cr 

Go 

sa 

nat]- 

Eat 

sliai, sare 

jou* 

Sit 

tong, thong 

tour)' 

Come 

lee 

li- 

Beat 

tan 

cit)' 

Bie 

see, shoe 

JV 

Give 

ee 

r 

Good 

kumo, kurmo 

lllo' 



TURK AS A GRAMMATICAL NOTES AND VOCABULARY 


By Juxox Barton 
Introductory 

The Turkana language has been studied by Mr. A. C. Hollis (see 
Sir Charles Eliot, Introduction to Hollis’ The Nandi), though his 
results are apparently unpublished ; and by the late Hon. A. Bruce, 
whose notes appear to have been lost ; a short comparative vocabulary 
is to be found in The Uganda Protectorate, vol. ii, by Sir Harry Johnston. 

The following outline has been compiled through the medium of 
Ki-Swahili and Suk. A few Turkana speak Swahili badly and Suk 
moderately well, while a number of Suk speak Swahili moderately 
and Turkana well. The shortcomings of the ensuing notes and 
vocabulary are due partly to the disadvantages of this method, partly 
to inexperience and want of philological and phonetic training. It 
may be added that no two Europeans who have come in contact 
with this tribe agree in their rendering of Turkana sounds by the 
symbols of an alphabet. 

General 

The Turkana are perhaps best described as a Xiloto-Hamitic race ; 
they are closely allied to the Jie. Dodoso, and Karamojo, and in a less 
degree to the Suk ; they are related to the Latuka-Acholi-Aluru- 
Wamia-Kavirondo (Ja-Luo) group : and their language has some 
similarity to Teso, as shown in the lately published grammar. They 
are extremely nomadic pastoralists grazing a large area west, south, 
and south-east of Lake Rudolf, and are also somewhat warlike, 
occasionally raiding other tribes. 

Guttural sounds predominate in the speech of the Turkana and 
their mouths are never free from saliva even when they are not 
chewing tobacco, which imparts an unusually moist lisp to their speech. 
An endeavour has been made to write the consonants as in English 
and the vowels as in Italian. 

h and p are seemingly interchangeable. 
c generally indicates the sound of ch in " church 
g is always hard. 

k and g sounds are apt to vary with the age and timbre of 
voice of the person speaking. Sometimes it seems doubtful 
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whether the initial sound is k or the velar nasal ng (as in 
"sins;") — written n bv Archdeacon Kitehing. 
ng often occurs as an initial before e and >. but is nearly always 
slurred in ordinary speech. 

s is practically always th: this lisp has a " wet " sound and is 
a Turkana characteristic. 
n is not always substituted for the English ><'. 

>r is in many words quite distinct from n. 

The Turkana " clip ” these words, pronouncing them with a 
distinct " glottal stop There are two. if not three, dialects, which 
may be conveniently but not altogether accurately defined as belonging 
to the Pastoral, the Agricultural, and Fishing sections. 

The language shows a number of onomatopoeic words, or " sound 
pictures " (see " birds ", ” bark " of dog. etc.) ; and to a layman is 
coarse in its form and poor in its vocabulary. Vowels do not always 
elide. 

Gender 

Sex is denoted by the addition of a word meaning “ male ” or 
“ female ”, e.g. : — • 

e' kolobn-e mnnik buck impala. 

ekoloba-a'bero doe „ 

ng' olobni-ng' emaniko buck impalas. 

ng'oloba i-ng'abero doe 

e'manik is not used for male human beings, but e'kili, pi. ng'iliok, 
abero is used for all females. 

Number 

The pi. suffixes are a, ya, o, go, e, ae, ni, k, [, tlia, in, sgo, is ; these 
are the more common, there seems to be no system. 

Article 

The article always seems to be used and to form part of the word ; 
in rapid speech it is very much slurred. The article is e’, i’, or a in 
the singular and tig , rarely ny , in the plural. Possibly masculine and 
feminine forms are found (see Sir Charles Eliot, op. cit.) ; they are 
difficult to recognize and to explain in inquiry from Turkana, who 
always deny their existence. 

Case 

There is, properly speaking, no such thing as case, though the 
vocative is indicated by the affixes -ne for the singular and -no for the 
plural, e.g. : — 
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e'kili-ne 
ng’ ilioko-no 
ctbero-ne 
ng" abero-no 


0 man. 

0 men. 

0 woman. 
0 women. 


A man is addressed as loilialo-ayon, several as lodialo-cth, with the 
meaning “ I say you ”, as in the Suk werno, pi. wer-cJiara. 

The genitive is expressed— 

(1) By the use of ngolo or nguhl, which is possibly a pronoun. 

e.g. etnnganan ngolo Lorogumo, a man of Lorogumo ; 
ng'itunga ngnln Lorogumo, the people of Lorogumo. 

(2) By the preposition ken, e.g. baba ken Loburiomoi, the father of 

Loburiomoi. 

(3) By the preposition a, e.g. e'sikirigct a toto ken Loburiomoi. the 

donkey of the mother of Loburiomoi. 

(4) By position, the possessor following the thing possessed. 

e.g. ng'atnk Loburiomoi, the cattle of Lobuiiomoi. 

The last is the most usual. 


Substantives 

These do not seem to be divisible into classes. 

Adjectives 

The same remark applies. The relative pronoun seems to be omitted 
in most cases. The adjective follows the substantive. 

Pronouns 
1. Personal 
I agon . we 

thou ion. ye 

he, etc. ngeth. they 


2. Possessive 


my 

ahtn 

ngulu-kan. 

they 

ekon 

ngnlu-kon. 

his, etc. 

ekin 

ngulu-kin. 

ours 

ekoth i 

ngulu-kothi 

yours 

rkuth 

ngulu-kuth. 

theirs 

ekech 

ngulu-kech. 


thowa. 
eth. 
kelh . 


e.g. a kwara-kan, my spear; ng’akwarath ngulu-kothi, my spears. 
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3. Demonstrative 

this -en, -lo, or ngol -elu or -ngai. 

that (near) -eya -ekwa. 

that (remote) -yngu -kw.igwa. 

e.g. a’kileng-en, thi s knif * ; nfj akilcngya-kira, those knives ; but 
loimi-ye, that (near) place. 

4. Reflexive 

1 myself ayon-elopi. 

thou thyself ton-elopi. 

he, etc., himself ngeth-elopi. 

we ourselves thmca-ngili pek. 

ve yourselves cth-ngilipi k. 

thev themselves kctli-ngilipek. 

I bv myself agnn-bon. 

thou by thyself ion-bon. 

he by himself ngeth-bon. 

etc. 

5. Relative. — Sing, una, pi. via. e'tungumn itna ejok, the man 
who is good : ng’etnnga vlu ejok, the men who are good. The negative 
is nge e'tungunan una nt/e ejok, the man who is not good. 

6. Indefinite. — chi. Sing, echi e'tungunan , a different man ; 

ngulit-chi ng'etnnga, in the plural. 

The one . . . the other ichi . . . ichi. 

Each man e'tungunan dan. 

Every man ng'etnnga dan. 

All men ng'etnnga da dan. 

Both da dan micuri. 

6. Interrogative Pronouns 
who ? ngai ] whose ? a-ngai \ 
ngai-ayon ? who is this ? ngai-elh ? who are these l 
a-ngai-lo l whose is this ? a-ngcii-ht ? whose are these ? 

When ngai is used objectively it follows the verb, e.g. nagen ngai ? 

to whom will you give (it) ? . 
what ? nyo ? 
what is this ? nyo-lo ? 
what do you want ? escigin-nyo ? 
which ? ali ? and ala ? 
of what sort ? eko-nyai ? 
of what sort is this ? eko-nyai-lo ? 
how much ? how many ? ngagai ? 
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Regular Verbs 

Sir Charles Eliot (op. cit., p. xxxi) states that verbs in Turkana 
are divided into two classes, those beginning with i. and those 
beginning with any other sound, and exemplifies the conjugation of 
the present tense of the verb chain. " to love." This, save in its 
root, was not recognized by Turkana. Allowances are necessary in 
endeavouring to record tenses, as it is nearly impossible to explain 
their value to natives, especially through the medium of a language 
foreign to both. 

Active Voice, Indicative 

Person is marked by the suffixed pronoun, it is often omitted, 
especially Avhere there is no doubt as to the person meant. The 
negative is formed by prefixing nye, the vowel being elided. 

1. Present Tense. I hear, 
sing, erar-ayon. pi. kerari-thowa. 

erar-ion. erar-eth. 

erari-nrjetli . erariti-keth . 

Negative, ny -erar-ayon, etc. 

2. Future Tense. I will hear. 

Apparently this tense is only indicated by the use of a word 
denoting the future with the present tense, e.g. alothi mui. I will go 
to-morrow. In this tense the pronoun seems to be dropped, possibly 
the context is usually a sufficient guide to the speaker's meaning. 

3. Present Perfect Tense. I have heard, 

sing, ayra-ayon. pi. kera-thowa. 

era-ion. era-eth. 

era-ngeth. era-keth. 

4. Imperfect Tense. I was hearing, 

sing, erarit-ayon. pi. kerant-thoua. 

erarit-ion. erarit-eth. 

erarit-ngeth. emrit-keth. 

Active Voice, Conditional 

The pronoun is retained as in the indicative. The negative -nye- 
is inserted, its vowel being elided. 

1. Present Tense. If, etc., I hear, 
sing, ani-erar-agon. pi. ani-kerari-thowa. 

a n i-erar-ion . an i-erar-eth . 

a n i-era ri-ngeth . a n i-erari-keth . 

Negative ani-ny-erar-ayon, etc. 
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2. Past Tense. If. etc.. I had heard, 
sing, ani-kaira-ayon. pi. at i i-kera -thowa. 

a n i-kera - ion . a » i-kera - eth . 

a n i-kera-ngeth . an i-kera-keth . 

Aetiee Voice, Subjunctive 

This was not traced : inquiries showed that kotiri. because, was 
used with the infinitive. 

Aetiee Voice. Infinitive 

This is apparently formed by prefixing nki- to the root, and 
affixing -i. e.g. aki-tnr-i, to dig: aki-gnm-i. to shoot : uki-Iatar-i. to 
wash ; aki-lar-i. to walk. 

Act ire. Voire. / m //era! ire 

Apparently the root of the verb is used where the meaning is 
imperative in every sense ; where more than one person is addressed 
-to is affixed, e.g. tolot. go ! kibirr . run ! ntjolik. look out ! tolot-tn , 
kihirr-to, ngohk-to. etc. 

The pronoun is sometimes added for emphasis. 

Passive Voice 

This is indicated by the infixes -itai- (present), -itita- (past), the 
pronoun being retained. In the negative nye- is prefixed, eliding its 
vowel. 

1. Present. I am struck, 
sing, karam-itai-ayon. pi. karam-itai-thoira. 
karn m - ita i- ion . ka ram - ita i-eth . 

ka mm- itai- nejeth . karri m - ita i-keth . 

Negative mje-ka ra m - ita i-atjon . 

2. Past. I have been struck, 
sing, karam-itita-ayon. pi. karam-itita-tJinira. 
ka ra m - it i ta-ion. kara m-itita-etli. 

ka ra m - it ita -ngeth . ka ram- it ita -keth . 

3. Present Conditional. If I am struck. 

sing, ani-karam-itai-ayon , etc. 

N egative an i-n ye-karam-ita i-ayon . 

4. Past Conditional. If I had been struck. 

The sound is similar, but possibly should be written : sing, ani- 
ke-kara m-ita i-ayon, etc. 

5. Subjunctive. That I may be struck. 

This was not traced. 
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Quasi-passive Verbs 

These are formed from adjectives by suffixing -i, which elides 
before other vowels ; the pronoim is retained, e.g. I become big from 
elangir, broad. 

sing, elangir-ayon. pi. elangir-i-thoiva. 
elangir-ion. elangir-eth. 

elangir-i-ngetli . elangir-i-keth . 

Irregular Verbs 
These appear to be very irregular. 

TO BE 

1. Present. I am. 

sing, e'tunganan-ayon. pi. ng’itunga-thcnca. 
e'tunganan-ion. ng' itunga-eth. 

e'tunganan-ngetli. ngitungh-keth. 

Literally “ a man I ”. Negative ny-etunganan-agon. 

2. Past. I was. 

sing, kerai-agon. pi. kerai-tliowa. 

kerai-ion. kerai-eih. 

kera i- ngetli . kern i-keth . 

TO BE PRESENT 
1. Present. I am present. 

sing, eyey-ayon. pi. keya-thowa. 

eyey-ion. eyey-eth. 

eyeyi-ngetli. eyeyi-keth. 

Negative ny-eyey-ayon. 

2. Present Perfect. I have been present. 

sing, kaiyey-ayon. pi. kaiyeyi-thowa. 

kaiyey-ion. kaiyey-eth. 

kaiyeyi-ngeth. kaiyeyi-keth. 

Negative p-aiyey-ayon, etc. 1 

TO SEE 

1. Present. I see. 

sing, ainua-ayon. pi. ainua-thoim. 

ainua-ion. ainua-eth. 

a in ua-ngeth . ain ua-keth . 

Or ain-ayon, etc. 

Negative ny-a in ua-ayon . 

1 There seems reason to believe that, in some cases (though very rarely), fi- 
appears as a negative prefix, instead of nye. 
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2. Past. I have seen, 
sing, ainun-it-agon. pi. ahom-iti-thoim. 

ainxn-it-ion. ainnn-it-eth. 

ainnn-iti-ngclh. ainuniti-keth. 

3. Imperative. See ! see ye ! 
sing, t-ainu. pi. t-ainu-to. 

to no 

1. Present. I go. 

sing, alothi-agon. pi. ki-lothi-thomi. 

alut hi- ion. (dotln-eth. 

< doth i-ngeth . < doth i-keth . 

Negative ng-alothi-agnn . 

2. Past Perfect. I went, 
sing. kclot-agon. pi. lceloli-thowa . 

helot- ion. kelot-eth. 

helot i-ngeth . keloti-keth . 

3. Inijieratiee. Go ! Go ye ! 
sing, tolot. pi. tolot-to. 

TO COME 

1. Present. I come. 

sing, abnni-agon. pi. ki-poti-thoica. 

abn n i-ion . ki- poti-eth . 

abnni-ngeth. ki- poti-keth . 

Negative ng-abuni-agon. 

2. Past Perfect. I came, 
sing, k-abunit-agon. pi. ki-ki-bunit-thowa. 

k-abunit-ion. ki-bunit-eth. 

k-abunit-ngeth. ki-bunit-keth. 

3. Imperative. Come ! Come ye ! 
sing. bwa. pi. pot- to. 

Reduplicative Verbs. 

There are a number of instances, e.g. adungi, “ I cut 
dungi, " I cut in small pieces ” ; abuki, “ I shake ” ; 
“ I churn ” ; emudud-mududgiana, “ I blink.” 

Auxiliarg Verbs 

There are two words which have the meaning “ to 
the first (anangi) differs from the second ( atiri ), which is 


” ; adungi- 
abuki-buki, 


be able ” ; 
used where 
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physical strength is implied, e.g. anangi akilari, “ I am able to 
walk ” ; anangi aJcinuigi, " I am able to eat ” : atiri akiari ngeth, 
“ I can spear him ” ; atiri akidakari ngeth, " I can throw (wrestle) him.” 

Must ” is expressed by mati, e.g. mati alothi wui. I must go to- 
morrow. 

Adverbs 

Adverbs follow their verbs. 


above, iikuich (God), 
below, kwopa. 
befoi'e, ngarin. 
behind, kouu. 

early, ataparaeh (dawn), ebai. 

late, ebon (evening). 

near, a pi. 

far, ehrctna. 

quickly, atipe. 

slowly, kigapak. 

very, noie, follows another adverb, 
for nothing, kongen. 

kere is like the Swahili mm or Suk ngaman , and can be used as 


many adverbs in 
thoroughly, e.g. : — 


English, 


indeed, very, very much, 


or, 


Turkana 

Suk 

Swahili 

Turkana 

Suk 

Swahili 


ededen kere 
koroni ngaman 
kali Sana 
kcra kere 
lima ngaman 
si kin sana 


verv tierce. 


understand (hear) thoroughly. 


Adverbs of Time 
now, tokona. 
instantly, tokona -tokona. 
lately, agon ngarin. 

presently, eringa adojigi (before a little). 

before, eringa. 

after, affix -ta, and anita. 

ago (long), ngorot and kojolo. 

ago (recent), ngon (yesterday). 

to-day, tete and akolon itina. 

to-morrow, mui. 
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yesterday, ngon. 

the day before yesterday, ngon echi aknlon . 
the day after to-morrow, mui echi akolon. 
those days, ng’aktcaritia nu. 
always, ng'akwaritliia dan. 
time upon time, jui-jui. 

Adverbs of Place 
where, n eni. 

. Adverbs of Manner 

like, ikon i and erian. 
only, bon. 
together, ddddv. 

no, mam, which reduplicates greatly for emphasis, 
or else mam ejik. 

yes, ii, in following speech approved bv hearer 
kongena or erobo. 

Adverbs Interrogative 
how ? eko ngai or e balai ? 
where % ali ? 
why? ikirani? 

how many ? ngegai or ngegai? 

when ? mine ? 

since when ? tar re wurre ? 

Conjunctions 
and, with, la. 

either ... or, kere . . . here. 
for, ya or tali. 
but, anine. 
if, ani. 

Prepositions 

of, aka. 
with, te. 
by, ta. 

Interjections 

of surprise : oitokoi totoken, 0 my mother, 
of contempt : je-je, followed by expulsion of breath, 
of acknowledgment : ud, by man ; yeai, by woman, 
of farewell : tolot-ion, go thou ; answer, ejok alothi, good, I go. 
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who knows : aii/e. 
perhaps : Litre or ayeh (?). 

of greeting : man to man. woman to woman, man to woman : 
Q. na l A. baiya, repeated three times. .Man to man. and 
sometimes to very old woman : Q. mata, health : A. ii mata. 
Q. mata ng'atuk, health to (your) cattle ; A. mata ouiri. 
health to (your) village. Q. mata ng'icbvi, health to (your) 
offspring ; A. mata ariama, health to (our) constant meetings. 
Q. mata ng'ebarin, health to (vour) property ; A. mata 
ng’abero, health to (your) women. Both : mata ejik, complete 
health. 




Numbers 

1 . 

Epei. 

40. 

Tomon onuvon, etc. 

2. 

Ari. 

50. 

Tomon akhan, etc. 

3. 

Uni. 

GO. 

Tomon akhan ka pei, etc. 

4. 

Onuvon. 

70. 

Tomon akhan ka ari, etc. 

5. 

Akhan or ng'an. 

80. 

Tomon akhan ka uni, etc. 

6 . 

AJchan ka pei. 

90. 

Tomon akhan ka omwan, etc. 

7. 

Akhan ka ari. 

100. 

Tomon tomon. 

8. 

Akhan ka uni. 

101. 

Tomon tomon ka pei, etc. 

9. 

Akhan ka onuvon. 

150. 

Tomon tomon ka tomon akhan, etc. 

10. 

Tomon or ng'tomon. 

200. 

Tomon tomon ithia ( emphasis ) ari. 

11. 

Tomon ka pei. 

201. 

Tomon tomon ithia ( emphasis ) ari 

20. 

Tomon ari. 


ka pei, etc. 

21. 

Tomon ari ka pei, etc. 

250-300. Abungi. 

30. 

Tomon uni, etc. 

500-1000. Ouriman. 


Most Turkana cannot count past 200, after which number they seem 
to think in small and large herds of cattle ; money has scarcely reached 
their country. 

Months 


The rainy season 

Ageboro. 

January 

Lodungi. 

February 

Lomoruk 

March 

Lo ichot o. 

April 

Titima. 

May 

Yeliyel. 

June 

Lopo. 

The dry season 

Aka mu. 

July 

Lotiak. 
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August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


Lolingaclnmu. 

Lothuhm. 

Lolunf/n. 

Lorarrar. 

Luyn'fin. 


and a “ drv ” season 


The division of the months into a “ rainy 
does not correspond to the actual state of things in the Tnrkana 
country ; possibly it has been retained from early times when the 
tribe occupied a region where the seasons were more regular and 
propitious. The Turkana month would appear to begin about the 
twenty-second day of the English. 


TURKANA VOCABULARY 

The article is written as part of the word as it is spoken. The l^t person singular pie-nr 

tense is written in verbs. 


A 

Abdomen, akok, pi. akokis. 

Able, anangi, atiri. 

About, a pi. 

Above, akuich. 

Abundantly, lalak. 

Abuse, to, akamori. 

Accept, to, achami, ? to like, to love. 
Accompany, to, arogosi. 

Accustomed, to be, anaik. 

Add, to, amorigini. 

Adulterer, akolonion, pi. ngalotnok. 
Advance, to, angarini. 

Afraid, to be, akeri. 

Coward, ekuriana, pi. ngnriakn. 
Afraid, to be very, aigami. 

After, anita, or affix, ta. 

Afternoon, ebon, see “ time ". 

Again and again, akibnnyak, and 
jui-jui. 

Ago, long, kojolo, and agorot. 

Air, iguuom. 

Alike, erian, and ekuni. 

All, dddan. 

Alone, agon bon (I by myself). 

Amidst, kid in. 

Ancestor (m.), apa, pi. ngctpcipai. 

(f .), tata, pi. ngatubai. 


And, ka. 

Angry, to be, nngoiti. 

Animal, etinn. pi. ngitiun. 

Annoy, to, etabur (?). 

Another, eje. 

Answer, tolim, pi. tolimo. 

Answer, to, elimoqini. 

Antelopes — 

Bush buck, admit, pi. ngadarita. 
Dik-dik, ethuro, pi. ngethcroi. 

Eland, uicabet, pi. nguwabeto. 
Grant’s Gazelle, ekuete, pi. ngaknrt' 
Hartebeest, no name, is found ne<u 
Saunderson Gulf. L. Rudolf. 
Impala, akoloba, pi. ngalobai. 

Kudu, Greater, emakak , pi. 
ngemakaka. 

Kudu, Lesser, asarich , pi. ngasarich 
Oryx, eder, pi. ngederin. 

Reed buck, no name, apparently not 
known. 

Water buck, akokorait, pi ngokorai. 
Anus, othm, pi. vgoivus. 

Anybody, etunganan dan. 

Anything, ebori dan. 

Anywhere, neni neni. 

Approach, to, abuni, imp., biva. 

Arise, anuyoni. 
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Arm. akan, pi. ngcikanin. 

Arrange, to. asubageni. 

Arrive, to, adolk 
Arrow, ukoiyet, pi. ngoi. 

As, ikoni. 

Ascend, to, adoki. 

Ask, to, avgethi. 

Assemble, to, akodi. 

Assent, to, achami, 1 to like, to love. 
Assist, to, angarakini. 

Attack, to, ajieti. 

Aunt (mat. and pat.), eya. pi. ngaiyayai 
Await, to, adaruni. 

Awaken, to, akeni. 

Away, to go, alothi. 

Axe, eycip, pi. ngaiyapai. 

R 

Baboon, echom, pi. ngechomin. 

Baby, ikoko, pi. ngedwi. 

Back, egur, pi. ngurai 
Back, to go, ebongori. 

Bad, arono, pi. ngaroko. 

Bad tempered, ededen, pi. 
ngadadenga. 

Bag, echui, pi. ngechuin. 

Bare, eloithi kongen, pi. eloithi konyena 
(? two words). 

Bark, ngarbuk. 

Barrel, emolich, pi. nyemolicha. 

Barren, ekolup, pi. ngelupoka. 

Bathe, to, elotari. 

Battle, ajori, pi. vgajorethio. 

Bear (children), to, edoni. 

Pregnant woman, ipoti, pi. 
ngekaputiok. 

Pregnant animal, akabi, pi. ngaboka. 
Beard, ebenek, pi. ngebeneka. 

Beat, to, arami, see " hit 
Beautiful, ejok, pi. ngejokoka. 

Because, kotiri, kwani, kwtnyin. 

Bed, ipem, pi. nyepemin. 

Bees, ouu. 


Before (time), eringu. 

,, (place), ngari) i. 

Beggar, akaiyeran, pi. nguiycrak. 
Begin, to, esioni. 

Behind, kouu. 

Believe, to. uiyayini. 

Belly, akok, pi. ctkokit;. 

Below, kwopa. 

Belt, aroba, pi. ngarobai. 

Bend, to, akodogini. 

,, down, to. tokokiuni (?). 
Beseech, to, alipi. 

Better, ejok nyokoni. 

Between, kidin. 

Beware, to, angolikiui. 

Big, epol, pi. ngepolok. 

Bind, to, ayeni. 

,, round, to, alogi-ogi. 

Bird, ikenit, pi. rig ken. 

Crow, akorup, pi. ngoroka. 

Dove, ekuri, pi. ngokori. 

Duck, abangan, pi. ngabanga. 
Guineafowl, atapen, pi. ngatnpeno. 
Hawk, ejili, pi. ngaijilili. 
Honey-bird, ajeje, pi. ngaijeje. 
Marabout, atoli, pi. ngatolin. 

Quail, aluro, pi. ngalurio. 

Spurfowl, abiligaret, pi. ngabiligareta. 
Vulture, atorokot, pi. n gat or ok. 

Bite, to, akoniji. 

Black, eriono, pi. ngerioko. 

Bleed, to, apoti nakot (/.). 

Blind, emudukona. 

Blood, nakot. 

Blow, to, atilegini. 

Blunt, engini, pi. nganyinio. 

Body, akivan, pi. ngouwat. 

Boil, to, akuloueti. 

Bone, akoit. pi. ngakoiyo. 

Borrow, atagagini. 

Bottom of, toma. 

Bough (tree), ateni. pi. ngateni. 
Boundary (area), atiake, pi. ngatiaketa. 
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Boundary (field), ekur, pi. tigekurin. 
Bow, akou, ]>1. ngakouo. 

Bov (baby), ekili, pi. > njiliuk. 

,. (young), edit, pi. vgedithok. 
Bracelet (iron), asnvat , j>1 . ngathna. 

,, (brass), marituit. pi. mai'toi. 

,, (copper), maritoit narayan, 
pi. m aritoi muangak. 

Brain, adum, pi. vgidem. 

Break, to, abili. 

Breast, elhiyina, pi. nyelhiyin. 

Breath, ycirukin. 

Bridge, ikimibet , pi. ikinabeta. 

Bring, to. ayoui. 

Broad, adapal. 

Brother, hkadokan, pi. ngalokadokon . 

,, (wife's), < tkamuran , pi. 
ngamnrak. 

,, (husband’s), namuikan, pi. 
nyamwiok. 

Buffalo, ekothuan, pi. nyekothua. 

Build, to, aduki. 

Bull, emanik. pi. ngenianiko, see 
oxen 

Bullock, emo». pi. nyemonyin, see 
oxen ”, 

Burn, to, enokoyini. 

Burst, to, abelct. 

But, mam ejok (? lit. not good). 

Butter, akimet, pi. nyakajonon (? plural 
form). 

Butterfly, aberi, pi. uyaberi. 

Buttock, abor, pi. nyaboria. 

Buy, to, ageli. 

C 

Calabash, etu, pi. nyetuel. 

Calf (small), mananyit , pi. nyemanan. 

,, (large), etak, pi. nyetak. ' 

Call, to, anyari. 

Call out, to, ejali. 

Camel, aktd, pi. nyiil. 

Can, see “ to be able ". 


Cap (head-dress), dim, pi. nyitemoi. 
Cape, akonolat, pi. ngakouolni. 

Carcase, akicnn. pi. nyoumit. see 
” bodv ". 

Care, to , ayiteri. It does not mattei. 

ikotimni. 

Cat. wild, lonitnit. pi. loknliicha. 

Catch, to. ai nmi. 

Cattle, nyatnk. 

fold. (tank. pi. nyanukim. 

Cease, to. anon nr. 

Chain, erikot, pi. nyinko. 

Change, to, akilokoim. 

,, for. to, akizerha. 

Chase away, to, akotn. 

Chatterer, enrorono, pi. nyencorothi . 
Cheat, to. akinyala. 

Cheek, vmatanyrt, pi. nyematanyeti. 
Cheetah, arrant, pi. nyarrarai. 

Chest, etnrob. pi. nyatorobio. 

Chief, eirkatnnyan. pi. ngatnkok. 

Chin, abokon , pi. nyabokonya. 

Choose, to, atheri. 

Chop, to, adunyi. 

,, small, to, adunyi-dungi. 

,, sharpen, to, akuli. 

Churn, to, abuki, buki. 

Circumcise, to, akitubi, not a Turkaua 
custom. 

Clan, atageri, pi. ngatagcrin. 

Clap (hands), to, akibopi. 

Clasp, to, atinyi. 

Claw, see " nail 

Clay (for hair), emunyan. 

Clean, to, alotari. 

Clear (water), eleicok, pi. ngeleivakan. 

,, (space), agitela, pi. ngiteli. 
Cleave, to, atopoki. 

Clever, eicuth, pi. ngewuthok. 

Climb, to, adoki. 

Clitoris, emoniri, pi. ngemonir. 

Close, to, agoli. 

,, (adv.), dpi. 
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Cloth (clothes), erwaro, pi. ngeruaroi. 
Cloud, edu, pi. ngeduon. 

Club, ebiro, pi. ngiberoi. 

Coition, to have, cunaniji. 

Cold, elilim, pi. ngelimo. 

Collect, to, amorigini. 

Colour, emutujan (? see clav). 

Black, eriono, pi. ngerioko. 

Black and white, longerok, pi. 

nglongerokoka. 

Brown, ingun, pi. mjangaku. 

Blue, yepus, pi. ngeputhiaka. 

Green, alebnl, pi. ngulibak. 
Mud-colour, engor, pi. ngorioka. 
Purple, angolipus, pi. ngaliputhia 
(1 probably means " flower"). 
Bed, even , pi. ngerenak. 

White, ekwan, pi. n gakwcumk. 

Come, to, abitni. 

Arrive, to, odoli. 

Come apart, to, angcdi. 

Come behind, to, ezidi. 

Come in, to, alomari. 

Come near, to. egetuni. 

Command, to, atugi. 

Comprehend, to, atom uni. 

Conceal, to, eneti. 

Conquer, to, akuruori. 

Consent, to, acemuni. 

Consider, to, atami. 

Construct, to, aduki. 

Consult with, to. ingisi. 

Consume, to, emagi. 

Continue, to, euabi. 

Converse, to, ekieni. 

Cook, to, edoroki. 

Cooking- pot, amut, pi. ngamuti. 

Cool, to, atunaguna. 

Cool, akatorot. 

Corn (cereals), mu mica (millet, scarcely 
any other kind grown). 

Beans, ngamari. 

Eleusine grain, ngakima. 


Flour, ngnkirigek. 

Maize, ngipepe. 

Millet, nnimini. 

Corpse, atona, pi. ugatoka. 

Costly, egogo, pi. ngogo. 

Cough, to, aicola. 

Cousin (pat.), lokaiga. pi. ngaigege. 

,, (mat.), (until gnrgov. pi. 

taiiiaigargon. 

Cover, to, e in ago. 

Cow, a taka. pi. ngatak, see " oxen ", 
Coward, ekuriana, pi. ngekntiaka. 
Crocodile, akiuynn, pi. ugakingnnga 
or iHjinijaiig. 

Cross, to, adogi. 

Cry, to, agori. 

Cultivate, to, etui. 

Cunning, civ ns, pi. ngewuthoko 
Cure, to, angolcki. 

Cut, to, wlongai. 

D 

Daily, jai-jai. 

Damage, to, athcgni. 

Dance, to, edonga. 

A dance, edonga, pi. ngdongotbe. 

W ar dance, akiivar , pi. ngnrnrok. 
Dandy, egmibana, pi. ngesthubnk. 

Dark, eriono , pi. ngerioko (black). 

., night, akou mutot. 

Daughter, apethe, pi. ngapethiu. 

Dawn, atapanuh, see ” time ". 

Day, encait , pi. ngurim, see 
" morning ", time ", etc. 

,, light, abiet or akivabaret. 

Dead body, atona, pi. ngatoka. 

Deaf person, akingimana, pi. 

ngnkingimangan . 

Dear (price), egogo. pi. ngogo. 

Death, agetu. 

Debt, amecha, pi. ngameehui . 

Decay, to, nbothi. 

Decrease, to, erogo. 
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Deep, itilono. pi. ngihlngo. 

Defend, to, eti. 

Deflower, to, apedi. 

Delay, to. nkidoagi. 

Depart, to, anyoni. 

Deride, to, amen it). 

Descend, to. aticiii. 

Desert, to, alokot/iai. 

Desire, to, nchenii (see “ like ”, “ love ”, 
etc.). 

Despise, to, emaniti or emnin. 

Destroy, to, aiyaturi. 

Diarrhoea, to have, erwnruthe. 

Die, to, atoaa. 

Different, ichi. pi. >igich >. 

Difficult, eguijo, pi. ngegugon. 

Dig, to, etui. 

Dirt, eloth, pi. ngelothia. 

Disagree, to, auvni. 

Disappear, to, amordigi. 

Be lost, to, angopi. 

Disease (cattle), for human, see " ill- 
ness ”, 

Pleuropneumonia, lugoi 
Rinderpest, loped. 

Scab, akoikoi. 

Dislike, to, angeri. 

Distribute, to, atiagi. 

Ditch, agipain, pi. ngapainya. 

Divide, to, atoitiokani. 

Divorce, to, alaki. 

Do, to, atigi. 

Doctor, emuron agetai, pi. ngemurok 
ngagetoi. 

Dog, ingok, pi. ngoko. 

,, wild, epiol, pi. vgepioto. 

Donkey, esikirya, pi. ngisikirya. 

Door, akidor, pi. ngidorin. 

Drag, to, akiria. 

Dread, to, aiyamiti or aiyami. 

Dream, to, eroji. 

Dress, to, anapi. 

Drink, to, emathi, possibly only of milk. 


Drive, to. umetu. 

.. awav. to. a- 1 tin. 

Drop, to, njnktu i. 

Drown, to. an gum. 

Drunk, to be. intern. 

Drunken person, cmrm. pi. 
ngemerathi. 

Drv. ewuiio. pi. ngewnnnk. 

Dumb person, akingununa. pi. 
ngakingimakn. 

Dung (human), uchino. pi. n yacht »■ 

., (animal), airciret, pi. agaicur. 

Dust, ebna. pi. tiqebua. 

Dwell, to, aboigitii. 

Dwelling-place, ekwarbokun. pi. 
rtgckivarhek . 

E 

Ear, ngit, pi. nyngi. 

Early, ebai. 

Earth, chip or again p. 

Sand, athinnin. 

Easy, arunniri. 

Eat. to, emngi. 

Educate, to, etatumi. 

Egg, abeget. pi. lignite ye. 

Either ... or. kere . . . kcre. 

Elbow, esidongaror, pi. ngesidongaroria. 
Elephant, etom, pi. ngetom. 

Elsewhere, u-atch i (1). 

Employment, itichi. 

Empty, elosikongen (? two words). 
Enemy, emoit, pi. vgemoi. 

End, abor. 

Enjoy, to, achemi (see “like”, “love , 
“ desire ’"). 

Enlarge, to, etaki. 

Enough, to be, etamogi. 

Enquire, to, engesi. 

Enter, to, alomari. 

Entrails, amultin, pi. ngamultenya, 
see “ stomach ”. 

Entreat, to, elipiti. 
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Err, to, atkethchi. 

Escape from, to, ape. 

,, ,, aim, to, ediaki. 

Escort, to, erimi. 

European, emuzuyut, pi. mzungu, loan 
word from Swahili, soldi, pi. 
tasorai, lit. “wraith” or “ghost”, 
emoron, pi. ngcmorok, lit. “wizard”. 
Even, mum. 

Evening, ebon. 

Ever, for, erono in. 

Every man, ngetunga dan. 

All men, ngetunga dadan. 

Every time, ebunichi (? two words). 
Everywhere, akwop dan. 

Evil, arono, pi. ngaroko. 

Except, eringa. 

Exchange, to, ejechi. 

Excreta, see “ dung ”. 

Explain, to, etatomogini. 

Extinguish, to, etodungi. 

Eye, akon, pi. ngakonyan. 

F 

Face, eret, pi. ngeretin. 

Fall, to, ebosogini. 

,, from above, to, emasuni. 

,, into, to, ebosogini (?). 

,, sick, to, adiakagim . 

Falsehood, alioko, pi. nyaliokoka. 
Family, ngitunga akan (lit. “ people 
my "). 

Famine, akoro. 

Far, elu'ana. 

Fast, kioein. 

Fasten, to, igeni. 

Fat, akimet, pi. ngcuneta. 

Fat man. elangir, pi. ngalangiroko. 
Father, baba, pi. tababa. 

Father-in-law, akanniranika. 
Fatigued, to be, kaboro (1). 

Fault, athichi, pi. ngakithech. 

Fear, to, agemiti. 


Feather, akobirot. pi. ngakobir. see 
“ ostrich ". 

Feeble person, akalauyana. pi. 

•ngalanyaka. 

Feed (graze), to, egogi. 

Feel, to. era. 

Female (human), abero. pi. ngabero. 

., (animal), etian abero, pi. 

ngitian ngabero. 

,, (pregnant), eputi, pi. 

ngekaputiok. 

,, (not vet pregnant), egunyakoit, 
pi. ngunuko. 

,, (mother), edo, pi. ngedugat. 

,, (barren), esorokona, pi. ngiserok 
or ekolobana, pi. ngekolobaka. 

, , (menstruous) , eboi, pi . ngebo lyeti 

,, (widow), ebusorot, pi. 

ngebusorito. 

Fetch, to, ayoni (i see “ bring ”). 

Few, ikidiyogo. 

Fierce, adedi, pi. ngadedengak. 

Fight with, to, igi. 

Fill, to, elelibu. 

Filth, elosi. 

Find, to, arabuni. 

Finger, ekimoin, pi. ngemoyo. 

Thumb, ekimoin labuloi, pi. 

■ngemoyo vglabuloi. 

Finish, to, erika. 

Fire, akim. pi. ngakimia. see “ stick". 
Firewood, akitoi pi. ngakito. 

First, ngaithioni. 

Fish, ekolia pi. ngolia. 

Flee, to, ape. 

Flesh, akirin, pi. ngakir. 

Flog, to, edeti or arami. 

Flour, ngakiria. 

Flow, to, eleli 

Flower, angohpm, pi. ngolipnthia, see 
“ colour, purple ” (?). 

Fly. to, aictmi. 

Fold, to, akoduyoni. 
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Follow, to. mean. 

Follow, to, euupi. 

Food, akimoich, pi. ngunocha. 

Foot, adayal akeju, pi. ngadapnl 
nyakeju , see " palm , sole , 

'■ shoe ”, 

For, tali, or ya. 

Forbid, to, Oincao. 

Force, egugon. 

Ford, adage t, pi. ngadogela. 

Foreigner, ebayunun, pi. ngebagok. 
Forest, amoni, pi. ngamnniek. 

Forget, to, a mining ini. 

Formerly, kojolon. 

Frequently, ebon ini jai ( ■ two or 
three words). 

Fresh, ejon. pi. ngejonok. 

Friend, epeuj. pi. ngepaglon. 

Frighten, to, ekiti ball. 

From, tanan. 

Front, kingarin. 

Fruit, ngito. 

Fugitive, ape, pi. nqapeyok or eugob , 
pi. ngobito, see " hide ”, 

Fun, ebnlia, pi. t njebaliathi. 

Further, eloka. 

G 

Garments, ouoro, pi. nyonario (cloth). 
elo, pi. ngeloue (skin). 

Apron, back (man), edengo, pi. 

ngedengoi. 

Apron, cape (man), aulat, pi. ngaulai. 
Apron, front (women), adwnl, pi. 

nyadwalin. 

Apron, back (women), abue, pi. 

nyabuith. 

Apron, front (girl), arach, pi. 

nyaracha. 

Apron, back (girl), eto, pi. ngeloue. 
Gate, akidor, pi. ngedorin. 

Generation, athapan , pi. ngathapan. 
Gently, ngiapak. 


Get, to. aroka or ainu. 
drunk, to. amen. 

., into. to. alaman. 

,. out of way, to. iyetn. 

., up. to. angaani. 

.. upon. to. adoki. 

well. to. adjnkefi akli'tin. 

Ghost, e pit rai. pi. nyipare. 

Giraffe, yekori. pi. ngikarw. 

Gill. ( ipetlii , pi. njiajiethui', see 
“ female 

Give, to, ai nay ini. 

., back, to, enyakagnni. 

,, trouble, to. ejinni. 

Glutton, eihikana, pi. ngednkaka. 

(lo, to, aloli. 

.. away (imp.), tenyu ! tenyu. 

away from, to, arnloki. 

,, back, to, abongori. 

,, bad, to, ebolhi. 

behind, to, ezidi. 

.. down, to, afioni. 

., first, to, angariniyini. 

., for a walk, to, elan. 

,, into, to, alomari. 

.. near, to, api. 

on tip-toe, to, ayabagini. 

,, past, to, etori. 

,, round, to, irlmi. 

Goat, akini, pi. ngakini. 

Kid, ekali, pi. ngali. 

He goat, akorai, pi. ngora. 

She goat, akini, pi. ngakini. 

God, akuich (? if there is any idea of 
Supreme Being, see “ above "). 
Good, ejok, pi. ngejokok. 

Good-bye, abe, Ans. ii. 

Good-morning, see interjections of 
greeting. 

Gourd, itu, pi. ngetui. 

,, half, edera, pi. ngaderai. 

Grass, amel. 

,, young, amelu. 
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Gratis" a kitten. 

Grazing ground, uchokor, pi. 

ngachokoritho. 

Great, epol, pi. nyepnlok. 

Greet, to, emalct. 

Grieve, to, anyoid. 

Grind, to, eriyi. 

Grow, to, aroboti. 

Ground, ngalup or el up. 

Grow fat, to, etomiti. 

,, thin, to, ekariti. 

Guide, akarikoin , pi. nyariko. 

Gun, atom, pi. nyetom. see " elephant ". 
a section of the tribe who possess 
rifles and are poachers are known 
by this name. 

II 

Hair, ati mat, pi. vgutim. 

Head-dress, ameilok, pi. ngemedoi, 
the distinctive Turkana coiffure. 
Half, pairiu-i, pi. ngepayivei. 

Hang, to, anenegini, ameili (of human 
beings). 

Hand, akan, pi. ngakanin, see "palm". 
Hard, egugo. 

Haste, ebunga. pi. ngebtmynka. 

Hasten, to, akomo or ainutami. 

Hasty, engona, pi. nganoicak. 

Hate, to, angeri. 

Have, to, atingeti. 

He, nyeth. 

Head, ako, pi. nyakis. 

Hear, to era. 

Heart, etou, pi. ngetai. 

Heaven, akaich, see " above . 

Heavy, eputi, pi. ngeputiok. 

Heifer, atou, pi. ngatak. 

Help, to, engaragini. 

His and Her (poss.), eku>, pi. xyitbiknt. 
Herd, e.sipan, pi. nyesipuni. 

Herdsman, egayokon, pi. ngegoko. 


Here, neat'. 

He is here, eyei. 

Here and there, veye ka anta. 

Hide, to. eicayfi. 

Persons in hiding, ettgob. pi. nyobito. 
High. eu-ay, pi. ngemujok. 

Hill, amukora, pi. ngentokor , see 
" mountain 

Hippopotamus, epir , pi. ngipirin. 

Hit. to (with stick). arum i, see" beat 
(with spear), echomi. 

„ (with fist), anani. 

,, (box ears), ebapi. 

(kick) apetfii. 

Hitherto, tari-tokova. 

Hoe (wooden digging-stick), akuta, pi. 
nyaktda. 

.. (iron), ameleko. 2>1. wjemelakoi. 
Hoof, see " nail 
Hold. to. atinyi. 

Hole, akipan, pi. ngapanya. 

Homo, ngakwalokothi (? two words). 
Honey, nyedk. 

Horn, amwarak. pi. vgannvar. 

Horse, angoli, pi. ngangolei. 

Hot. emona, pi. ngemoka. 

House (hut), aide, pi. ngakiyis. 

How ? ebalai or eko nyai ? 

., often ? ngegni or nyeyni ? 

,, many ? ngeyai or nyeyai ? 
However. a»i tokona, lit. " if 
immediately 
Hunger, akoro. 

Hunt, to, awaringitia. 

Hunter, akolokit, pi. nyoloki. 

Hurt, to, ewanani. 

Husband, lokiliakan, pi. ngiliokoka. 

II vena, ebu. pi. ngebui. 

I 

I, agon. 

Idle person, ekalanyanga, pi. 
nyalanyaka. 
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If. ami. 

Ignorant person, ebnngana, pi. 

ngeba ngaka. 

Ill, to be, adiaka. 

Illness, edege. pi. ngidege. 

Abcess, elibonoit, pi. njilibono. 
Catarrh, arokom, pi. nyarnkoma. 
Cough, aimli. pi. ngaicalalhi . 
Cystitis. akviya (1). 

Diarrhoea, Oruthe, and dysentery '? 
Gonorrhoea, eliput. 

Malaria, n/jesboro. 

Measles, ekurara (? chicken-pox). 
Rash, nqoikoi (? measles or chicken- 
pox). 

Rheumatism, hbai. 

Small-pox, nyakodoi (? measles, 
chicken-pox, or rash). 

Sore, ajemi, pi. ngijemi. 

Spleen, enlarged, ariaba etit. 
Syphilis, ngetch (? yaws). 

Tonsilitis, ariaba porotor. 

Toothache, ariaba ngelai. 

Worms, ngipeli. 

Imitate, to, arouni. 

Immature, edit, pi. ngedithiak. 
Immediately, tokona. 

Implore, to, elipi. 

Imprecate, to, eyerti. 

In, toma. 

,, front, anyarinikini. 

,, place of, alokonyi. 

,, the morning, ataparach. 

,, the evening, ebon. 

Increase, to, eyetagini. 

Information, ngagiro. 

Inhabit, to, eboieti. 

Insect, ngur. 

Investigate, to, athaki. 

Iron, athowa, pi. ngatiuia. 

Irritate, to, akatuboi. 

Its, ekin. 

Ivory, egelai, pi. ngelai. 


.1 

Jackal, ekai. pi. ngekni. 

Jaw. nhokoin. pi. ngnhokonga. 

Jealous person, t’lninniit, pi. ngennraga. 
Join, to, mohakini. 

Journev, o niretln!. pi. »yninrnth»k. 
Joyou-. to be. alakara. 

Jump (dance), to. rdmigayini. 

K 

Keep. to. amnnti. 

guard, to. ui imi. 

.. hold. to. ariinikiro. 

Kick. to. apethi. 

Kill, to. ari. 

Murder, to, ednnni. 

Kind. ejok. pi. ngejokn. 

Knee, akan, pi. nqakungin. 

Knife, ekilen, pi. ugilenga. 

., wrist, abarait , pi. vgibara. 

,. finger, akoli. pi. ngakoli. 

Knock, to, ukikongo. 

Strike, to, anangi. 

Know, to, aiyeni ,“ who knows ”, avje 
Kraal (cattle), anok, pi. ngokin. 

L 

Labour, etieh. 

Land (country), akwop, pi. ngakuopa. 
Language, akiror, pi. ngakirosia. 

Lap, amuro, pi. amuroi. 

Large, epul, pi. ngepxdok. 

Last, asalunet. 

Lazy, akalanyana, pi. ngalangaka. 
Lead, to, erikoli. 

Leader, erotoit, pi. ngerotoitin. 

Leaf, akni, pi. ngakni. 

Learn, to, atatami. 

Leave, to (place), alothi. 

,, (thing) athikini. Leave it alone 
Towa thik. 

1 lirow away, to, ejakagini. 

Left, kidien. 
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Leg. akeju, pi. ngakeju, see " foot . 
Legend, aken, pi. nyeneti. 

Leopard, eris, pi. ngerise. 

Lessen, to, etieki. 

Lick, to, (image. 

Lie, alioko, pi. ngaliokoko. 

Liar, aliokonayo , pi. ngiliokoko. 

Lie down, to, adadiari. 

Lift, to, adakuni. 

Lightening, emilia. 

Like, to, ekuni. 

Line, akiterian, pi. ngiterianathi. 
Linger, to, ezidi. 

Lion, angatuin , pi. ngatuino. 

Lips, akitok, pi. ngakutoka. 

Listen, to, era. 

Little, edit, pi. nyedithak. 

., (few), ngidioko. 

Live at, to, alomiti. 

Locust, emathi, pi. ngemathia. 

Loins, akolukot, pi. ngalukoi. 

Loiter, to, adarioni, see " stay 
Long, ehoi, pi. ehuiyok. 

Look, to, exgolikihi. 

., after, to, ayogi. 

,, for, to, atliaki. 

Loosen, to, alakari. 

Lose, to, aehemi. 

Lost, to be, achakari. 

Lover, akoni, pi. ngakoni (woman), 
epay, pi. ngepaylon. 

Lower, to, atiari. 

Luck, eken. 

Lurk, to, amunoni. 

51 

Mad person, engarep, pi. nyonagarepa. 
Magician, akabilan, pi. ngabilak. 

Maize, nyepepe. 

Make, to, etiji. 

Male, ekili, pi. ngiliok. 

Man, warrior, see “ male 
Man, old, ekasiko, pi. ngasikot. 


Mankind, elongation , pi. nqitonga. 
Many. eli dak. 

Mark, emaehar , pi. ugmacharin. 

Scar, ubori, pi. ngabori. 

Cicatrisation, agerathin, pi. ny age ran 
Marry, to, ewusi. 

Meal (food), a kunoich, pi. ngimocha, 
see " food ". 

., (dour), ngakiriyek. see “ corn 
Meaning, kiinyo. 

Measure, to, etemi. 

Meat, akirin. pi. ngakerin. 

Medicine, ekitoi, pi. ngakito. 

‘‘ Medicine man emnron. pi 
ngemnrok. 

Meet, to, ekiriama. 

Melt. to. acliala. 

Mend, to, aroyi. 

Monstrous, ehoi, pi. hgebwvti, see 
" female ". 

Messenger, ayeki, pi. ngagaknn. 

Middle, kidin. 

5Iilk, akdi. 

Rutter, akiniet. pi. ngakajonon 
(? plural form). 

Curdled, ngukikvk. 

Fresh, alepan. 

Millet, tiiumwa , see *' corn ". 

Mind to, angolikini. 1 don't mind. 

nye kalikini. 

Miscarry, to, ezetcho. 

Mislead, to, achakaii. 

Miss (aim), to, adiaki. 

Mist, ekuno. 

Mistake, to. anegi. 

Modesty, akerit, 

Monkev (Svkes ?), akodokon, pi. 
ngadokoi. 

(baboon), echom, pi. ngechomin. 
(colobus), elala, pi. ngelali found in 
Turkana). 

Month, elap, pi. ngelapio. 

Moon, elap, pi. ngelapio. 
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More. elal. 

Moreover, imho. 

Morning (rlawn), ataparuch. see ‘’time . 

(morning), ethimakanqak. 
Mosquito, etherot , pi. ngexorro. see 
“ illness, malaria ". 

Mother, totn, pi. tatoto. 

Mother-in-law, akamuranika, pi. 
vqamnrak. 

Mountain, emoro. [4. ngemor. 

,. range, aukot, pi. ngnnktw. 
Hill, nmukoxi. pi. ngemokor. 

Mouth, akitok. pi ngakitaka , see 
“ tooth 

Teeth, agelai. pi. nqelai. 

Throat, edokali , pi. vgadokoli. 

Tongue, aliep, pi. ngalieg. 

Tonsils, vgacbelo (sing. i). 

Uvular, alifjoret (pi. ?). 

Move, to (belongings), auwetlii. 

Much, elalak. 

Mud, echoto. 

,, ri\ er, ezinynn. 

,, head-dress, emun gan, see “class”, 
“hair”. 

Murder, to, aknrnni (?). 

Murder, achumi, pi. ngacbumak. 
Musical instruments : — 

War-horn, pi. vgatom. 

Ankle hells, echorot. pi. ngechoror. 
My, ctkan, pi. ngidukan. 

X 

Xail (human), emargoit. pi. ngemagor. 
Hoof, emargoit, pi. ngemagor (?). 
Claw, emargoit. pi. ngemagor ('). 
Naked, elusi kongen , pi. ngelusi kongen. 
Name, ekero, pi. ngirionva. 

What is your name { Ngai akero 
ekon ? 

Narrow, akapithena, pi. ngapithaka. 
Near, a pi. 

Neck, emotherin, pi. ngemotheringa. 


Need, to. mlami. 

Needle, rmoto, pi. ngemotoi n . 
Neighbour, emorotbi. pi. ngemoroka . 
Neither . . . noi. 6 ... 6 
Neutral (land), ttkicnp kongen. 

pi. nqakwapa kongen. 

Never, ngarnthia dan. 

New. ekitel. pi. ngitetia. 

News, akiro. pi. ngekiroi. 

Nice (to the taste), rbob. pi. vgebobn 
Night, akaari , pi. nqakuaretha. ov 
‘ time 
No. mam. 

Noise, aehel, pi. ngnehrlaka. 

Nonsense, alioko. pi. ngeliokomthia. 
Nose, ekxmi , pi. ngikamith. 

Not, mam. 

Now. tokonn. see “ time ". 
to-day, lets. 
just before, lakai. 
nowadays, ng'ornalo. 
after a little, aringa. 

Number, to, emari. 

0 

Oath, akilam . pi. vgilomit. 

Obtain, to, ainu. 

Offspring (human), ikoko. pi. ngedm. 

,, (animal), itako. pi. ngitak. 
Often, jue-jue.-jue. 

Oil, see “ butter ”. 

Old (animal), emojongit, pi. ngemo- 
jongiln. 

,, (man), akasikot, pi. ngasikot. 

,, (woman), akimat, pi. ngakimat. 
On, neni. 

top of, kidi ama. 

Only (one thing, etc., only), epei bon. 

,, (more than one thing only), maki 
Open, to, alakathi. 

,, (adj.), e.ngara, pi. nyangarar. 

Order, to, aiyeki. 

Ostrich, akalis, pi. ngaliso. 
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Ostrich feather, aknbirot, pi. ngakobir. 
Other, eehi, pi. ngeehi. 

Our, akothi, pi. ngulu kothi. 

Out, kinga. 

Over, kuiliama. 

Overcome, to, ebivavga. 

Oxen, ate, pi. ngatuk. 

bull, emanik, pi. ngemaniko. 
bullock, emon, pi. ngemongin. 
calf (small), manangit, pi. nyemumtn. 

., (large), etak. pi. ngctak. 
cow, atdkci, pi. ngatuk. 

,, barren, okolup, pi. ngohtpabi. 
black ox, egiriano, pi. ngi) ianoko. 
black and white ox, ongerok , pi. 
ngerokokci. 

cream ox. angiro , pi. vgiroiek. 
dance ox. kamar. pi. vyalukamara. 
hornless ox. ilinucana, pi. 
nyilimwakci. 

horns forward ox, koihi, pi. 
ngakodoka. 

slate ox. epus, pi. ugepusier. 
white ox, ekwaktcagan, pi. 
vgekwanoka. 

white-headed ox, ungoli kirionok, 
pi. nyangoli nyiriouok. 

(Every possible coloration of oxen 
has a special name.) 

I’ 

Pack, to, aiyevi. 

., ., (fill), alilcpi. 

Pain, to, epilpili. 

Palm (hand), ctou ya ak<w. pi. ngetou 
ya ngakanin. 

Palm (sole), ctou ga keju, pi. vgetou ya 
vyakeju. 

Part, aperwai. 

„ from, to. atiakari. 

,. (divorce), cdriki. 

Pass, to, etori. 

Pasture, amelu. 


Pay, to, apotosi, see “ receive 
Peace, ekitbil. 

Pebble, ezinyeh, pi. ngazin yono, see 
‘‘ stone 

Penetrate, to, alamori. 

split, to, apedori. 

Penis, cnner, pi. ngamirin. 

„ circumcised, alengcr , pi. 
ngalenger. 

People, ngitunga. 

Perceive, to. etami. 

Perhaps, knre or ayeh (1). 

Permission, to give, achanunu. 
Perspiration, akininer. pi. nyokincnira, 
see sweat ". 

Physic, ekitoi, pi. ngekito. 

Pick up, to. arapi. 

out, to. alcmari. 

Pig. ebi'dr, pi. ngibutero. 

wart hog. epigi. pi. ngapigi. 

Place, to, engadaqini. 

Plain, a. etof. pi. ugatotin. 

large, am. pi. ngaroitir. 

Play. to. abolia. 

Please, to. alakari. 

Pleasure, alakar. 

Poison, f inorich, pi. ngasoncho. 

Pond, see ” spring 

,, (rain), citnpar, pi. ngataparin. 

., (large), ehur, pi. ngiburin. 
well, akrtr, pi. nqakari. 

Poor person, ebotonait, pi. ngaboto; 

berry pickers, egnlukit. pi. ngaluk. 
Porcupine, eelinit. pi. ngiehceha. 
Porridge, at up. 

Pot, amat. pi. nganiuti. 

Pound, to, atom. 

Pour, to, abukori. 

Pray, to. eh pi. 

Pregnant, to be, ebuti. 

Present, to. anaaiin. 

Press, to, atinyari. 

Prevent, to, ambaghu. 


VOX. II. PAST I. 


5 
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Procure, to. amn. 

Pro])erty, m/cLa ,i d . 

Prostitute. a pel hi niujohulli, pi. 

)*</(( pt:>h "f I'ljobuth in ■ 

Pull. to. e fieri. 

Pumpkin, eriilet, pi. in/iiht. 

Pure, muni aloth (tit." no dirt "). 

Put 'tie, to, eicabi. 

Pusli. to. ejukari. 

Put, to, emjailniiuii. 

Praise, to, nmmji. 

Q 

Quarrel, to, cinjolulrtthi . 

Quake, to, emfifiiiii. 

Question, to. em/ithi 
Quick, kiinmifir. 

Quiet, to 1 e. d> lingu. 

Quiet (silent), dib'nguiKi, pi. 
ngel in (ictthi. 

., person, ejiutitna. pi. infe pataka. 
Quietly, ei/ubugini. 

R 

Paid. to. ejufi. 

Rain, a), ini. 

Rainliow. tt/ipm. 

Raise, to, mlnknn. 

Rat. rjuliii. ill. mjijub.ino. 

Rather, tuile jifli. 

Raw, rjon, pi. lujejonok. 

Ready, da. 

Reap, to. ale mi. 

Receive, to, ejouni. see “ pav 
Reckon, to. ennui. 

Recollect, to. dcrni. 

Red, eren, pi. uijeremk. 

Reduce, to, ekudiaknti. 

Refuse, to, rini/eri. or ouwoni. 

Rein, nrnkoin, pi. afukoinet. 
Rejoice, to, ahika/i. 

Relate, to, ega ijevi. 

Remain, to, ailomji. 


Remind, to. tnti-t-uui. 

Remove, to. fi/iitofi. 

Repav, to. enifiih'iiii • . 

Roplv, tO. lit/ 11)111)111 1 . 

Return, to. Iltininjilnl. 

Rhinoi ero'. <i»io tin. pi. nqanwthinqvh 
Rieh man. iiukubufiin. pi. miuburok. 
Right. fotni. 

Ripe, to he. 1 ulifn . 

River, n infn] id . pi. in/ii in/nl nlio. *■* ‘ 

" streain ", 

dry. aijinnvj. pi. ugigmmg. 

Roll, to. ukoknie. 

Root, atm/ofol. pi. in/iitiiiinf. 

Rope, (ibikitn. pi. ini<il;i>h't . 

Round, ujiknli. pi. miujikiilin. 

Rub. to, ini/tifi. 

Rubbish, nijntuiigeii . 

Run, to. liken. 

s 

Saliva, in/itkiinnl. -ce ..pit 
Salt-lick, pilot, pi. inji'ilnti ii 
Sand, nthiniiin. 

Sandal, innnhit, pi. iigninnk. 

Satisfied, to lie. emicoko. 

Savage, eileil an. pi. d, inlnl, n„ik 
Save, to, (untnijiin. 

Say, to, ahull. 

lei I (introductory to an interpreter). 
abulionijn. 

Scar, emarhar, pi. nifmachann, see 
” mark ", 

Scout, akurikm n , pi. nqariko. 

Scratch, to, akoi. 

Season (wet), agehuro. 

,, (dry), akamu. 

Seat, ekijolon , pi. ngijolona. 

See, to, ainua. 

Seed, nyinjom, pi. nghn/inniit. 

Seize (force), to, toruakini. 

„ (without force], to, animi. 
Select, to, ebaki. 
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Sell, to, uadi. 

Send, to, aiyeye. 

Sense, ewu-s, pi. iigeicntok. 
Sentry, ekeiimon. pi. in/crimo 
Separate, elilaei. 

Sew, to. (iJo)ti. 

Shade, etolim, pi. uyitoliinon . 
Shadow, eturubi, pi. m/itunibi. 
Shame, uiyawiti. 

Share, to, ntiuyi. 

Sharp, ektcantt. pi. ngeknvkti. 


Sharpen, to, eben>. 

Sheep, nmethek , pi. ngamethekin . 
ram, eyetipiiv, pi. nyetipnk «. 

1 ewe. as " sheep ". 

V lamb, ekdi. pi. lujuli. 

castrate, edoniji, pi. iigmlongok. 
Shepherd, eguyokon, pi. xytiifokok. 
Shield, (tuple'll , pi. iiyoupiculu. 

Shiver, to, enuimni. 

Short, ouriuhii, pi. nyoininku. 
CShoulder. ilhikct. pi. iiydltiketu. 
yShoa:. to, edtoli. 

?*ho>v, to, cdodiki. 

hrewd, eii'dlh. pi. iii/eu-nthok. 
but, to, wjoli. 
s .ick. cileki. pi. tiyedekcthln. 

,. person, clink, pi. nyetYwhilhi . 
'■ide, cb'tu'ui. pi. ny aii'ii it in. 

*3 ,, i.e. this hank . . . that bank, 

-y 

f?f ri/iralo . . . cr/H'iiyiii. 

,, side by side, cbmci'. 

SsSlj * j 

to, esezi. 

Sin< e, mipekolom. 

.'-f , ‘ 

.■TSinjr, to, enikn. 

leister, lokadokan, pi. nyailohd ( 7 ), -ee 
^ “brother’’. 

^ister-in-law, akamoran, pi. nganuieak. 
to, eboiyivi. 

S keleton, akoiyok, pi. nyukdvj a. 

kin (human), emun-ya ehmgannn. pi. 
j ii'ientun-ya nyitunqa. 

0-,, (new), ejaiii. pi. ngejam. 


Skin, to. aigengi. 

Skull, ako. pi. ngakogin. 

Sky, nkuich. see " above ”, " God ”. 
Slaughter, to, a.chowi. 

Slave, eriyoii, pi. lujerikok. 

Sleep, ngajn. 

,, to, a peri or achotoie. 

Bed, cpeii 1 . pi. tiyapewiok. 

Slender, akobith , pi. ryakobitlunui. 

Slip, to, eriunyiiiji. 

Slowly, (inabul.iiii. 

Small, edit, pi. ngeditkok. 

Smell, to, auyuiti. 

Smith, akatiakam, pi. nyatinknk (i). 
Probable meaning of this word 
is not “ smith ” but “ craftsman ”. 
The Turkana do little, if any, 
iron work. 

Smoke, npurni. 

,, to. amnthi 

Smooth, eiwiwk, pi. nyeiionoka. 
Smoothe, to. aipdi. 

Snail, ajiolobon, pi. ny.ipoloboiia . 

Snake, ennui, pi. nyenuin. 

Puff-adder, akiponi, pi. uy/ipniiiiri. 
Python, cniorotot, pi. iiycmorjtota. 
Spitting-cobra, enu. pi. nyareim. 
Snare, (doit. pi. iiynloito. 

Sneeze, to. eknrathitighv . 

Snore, to, ciitnta. 

Snuff, elabu eknini. pi. nyetnbin ekuini. 
Tobacco, etom. pi. nyetomiun 
( 1 tobacco plant). 

Chewing tobacco, euyakait. pi. 
nyiinyukaita. 

Soft, enoiiok, pi. ngenonokn. 

Sole (foot), dou yu keja , pi. ngetou ya 
ngokejn , see " palm 
Sonfe, eehi. pi. ngnlu chi. 

,, one, cchi etiuigruxni, pi. 

nyuluehi nyitunya. 

,, thing, eehi eburi, pi. nyuluehi 
ngehoro. 
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Son, edit, pi. ngeditbnk. 

Son-in-law. akamuran , pi. vyakawurak. 
Song. adonya. pi. vgadongathin. 

Soon, erinya adojiji. 

Sow. ejimi. pi. nyajimo. 

Boil, ehbnmit. pi. ngdibunn. 

Soul (heart). etam. pi. ngetincin. 

Sound, echaolrt, pi. nyechubithi . 

Soup, nynpnk. 

Sour, ethrar. pi. ngedicaraka . 

Space, elo] nm. pi. ngelnninka. 

Speak, to, encofo. 

Spear, ahraru. pi. mitncurnth . 

shaft, emnrok. pi. nyrmorkin. 

., sheath, nkantm. pi. nqnkainroi. 
Spider. ndntaknk. pi. nyusimalnka 
Spill, to, ebnkori. 

Spit. to. emtdaki. 

Spittle. ihinDi. pi. nyakinndok, see 
" saliva ”. 

Spleen, etid, pi. vgetidin. 

Split, to, atopoki, see " cleave ”. 

Spoil, to, fHOji. 

Spokesman, elodnkan, pi. ngadukok. 
Sj)oon. akolopoich , pi. naolopoicha. 
Sj)oor. akejn, pi. j igakrjn, see 
" foot ”. 

Spread, to. ouicatari. 

Spring, ejwa. pi. ngejmei, see “ pond ”. 

Rock pools, dmr, pi. ngiburin. 
Sprinkle, to. (dUimilinn . 

Spy. orototw, pi ngorototio. 

Squabble, to. ucheli. 

Squeeze, to, atimynri. 

Stab, to, rtdiomi. 

Stand, to, omcei. 

,, to make to, aaibogini. 

Star, kanyerit. pi. nganyer. 

Mo ruing Star, etup. ' 

Southern Cross, nqerinyulom (? Great 
Bear). 

Startle, to, eriunakini. 

Stair ad, to be. tlonyanan agon akoro. 


Sta v. to. (dunk i h i . 

Wait for. to. wbirntn. 

Loiter, to. adnrinnt. 

Steal, to. akokoie. 

Stick, cbchi. pi. nyabdlai. 

switch, nkinUl. pi. ugnlito. 
curved (a weapon), ebelebel. i 
nijebrh'hellm . 

(ire. nkikoi akin) . pi. nyak'' 
akin i. 

Stick, to. nihipi. 

Sting, to. < limn ! , 

Stingv. eknnitnnntii. pi. nyekcinucuka • 

Stomach, rboi. pi. nyaboyo. 

Entrails, amultin. pi. nya multeity 1 

Third stomach, uhnnnkcut. pi- 
ngt ibmntkai. 

Water stomach, cthnrun, pi- 
nyathurnnyn. 

Stone, nninro, pi. ngannir. 

White quartz, amoro ekwan. h 
" stone- white 

Mica, amoro paripari, lit. stone 
shining 

Pebbles, ezinen, pi. nyazinyoito. 

Stool (pillow), ekechelom , pi. 
ngekeelieloniin. 

(sitting), enmgnk. pi. nyemogakn. 

Stop, to, arotagini (?). 

,, a hole, to, amukori. 

Story, akien. 

Stout, elnngir, pi. ngelungiroko, see 
“fat”. 

Stranger, ebayunan, pi. ngebayok. 

Strangle, amedi. 

Stream, anyolal, pi. ngangolulio, see 
“ liver ”. 

Dry river, ayonay, pi. ngaiyonay. 

Strength, ededi. 

Stretch, to, ariari. 

String, akobito, pi. nyakobit. 

Strip off, to, apochi. 

Stripe, akikir, pi. ngakiran. 
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Strive, to, atatami. 

Strong, etjogon , pi. vgagongonok. 

Strop, to, erukududi. 

Stumble, to, abufoyini. 

Stupid, ebangana, pi. ngebangaka. 
Subdue, to, apiori. 

Suckle, to, atanagi. 

Suffice, to, etemogini. 

Summit, kudiamct. 

Sun, nkolon. pi. ngakolon, see " time”. 
Suppose, to, atatami. 

Surpass, to, apiori. 

Surprise, to, apiori (1), see " Startle”. 
Surround, to. arikoni. 

Go round, to, arinii. 

Swallow, alikori. 

Swamp, echotom, pi. vgacholo. 

Sweat, akinenir, pi. nyakivenira , see 
” perspiration ”. 

Sweep, to, e.piari. 

Sweet, ebop, pi. ngabobop. 

\ Swell, to. abo. 

Swine, ebutir, pi. ngibutcro, see pig”. 
Switch, akwiht, pi. ugalita. 

T 

Tail, akothim, pi. ngakolhima. 

., sheep, athonyok, pi. vgothonyoka. 
Tailor (skins), akidoin, pi. n gadonyok. 
Take, to, alcmari. 

(by force), ademari. 

* ,, down, to, amathuni. 

, ,, on, to, outuni. 

Take care ! ngolik ! 

; Receive, to, atachi. 

Hold, to, atiuqi. 

~ Talk, to, crnwori. 

Converse, to, aigcni. 

‘ Tall, eivai, pi. vgaucaink. 

_ Tan, to (hides), aiyeugi. 

" Taste, to, (tiyeti. 

, Teach, to, atatami. 

Tout, to, etiegi. 


Tears, ngakio. 

Tell, to, alimogini or athiruri. 

Tend, to (herds), aiyoki. 

Tender, anonok, pi. ngannnoka. 
Tendon, amorit. pi. vgamori. 

Testicles, eto, pi. nyeto. 

Tether, aiyeni. 

Thank, to, akathi. 

That, ega, ekwa, gaga, kicagica 
Thatch, to, anuki. 

Thee, ion. 

Their, ekech. nqulukerh. 

Them, ketli. 

There, lalo (near), ama (distant). 
These, elu or ngnl. 

They, loth. 

Thick, epal, pi. ngeputiok. 

Thief, (ikololu)i, pi. ngokolaka. 

Thigh, alokidin, pi. nqalokidinyo. 

Thin, arago, pi. ngurogoi. 

Thine, ekon, pi. mjnlakan. 

Thing, eburi, pi. ngeboro. 

,, of no value, mam eburi eijeyi. 
Think, to, atami. 

think ! kitom. 

Thirst, to, akori. 

This, <■«, lo. or ngol. 

Thorn, akokai , pi. tajaka. 

Those, ekwa (near), kicagica (remote). 
Thread, arukan. pi. ni/arakauis. 
Throat, edokoli , pi. ngadokoli, see 
mouth, etc. 

Throttle, to, tunedi. 

Throw, to, aichakari. 

„ backwards, to, aawatari. 
Thumb, ekimoin nabolon. 

Thunder, egint, pi. ngakiro. 

Thus, ckoli-nini. 

Tick, emadan, pi. vgamadan . 

,, s iua ll, eyeyit, pi. vymjie. 

Tickle, akerididi. 

Tie, to, aiyeni. 

„ (knot), alokiloki. 
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Tighten, to. nhikhif/hii. 

Till, In. 

until now. In eriwot 
Time, oncn. pi. oncnthin ('). 

dawn. ntopai-ncJi. early morning 
generally. 

mo min g. eth i w/il'ii ngn k. 
midday. vn/mmn. 
atternoon, ebon. 
night, afomii. 
to-dav, tele or nkoh>i> then. 
this morning, Icte ntn intuit h 
t ) a. m., a Inina akalan. 

7 a. m.. arhon akalan. 

12 u.ni.. cm akalan. 

2 p.m., ntltoni akalan. 
t; p.m,. nloinn akalan 
to-morrow, nun. 

to-morrow morning, mui ntn pit rnrh 
the day after to-morrow, ami echi 
akolon. 

yesterday, beijen. 

yesterday morning. bei/en atajiarach. 
the dav before yesterday, »jon echi 
akolon. 

Tired, to be, abnroni. 

Tobacco, etnhn. pi. ngetabi n . sc-e 
" muff ”, 

., snuff, etnhn ekinni, pi. 

ngetabin eknmi . 

chewing, en//akait, jd. 

ngn n ijaka dn . 

., box, eburiavgan. pi. 

mjehnrmnganga ; 0 f orvx-hom, 
atom. pi. njetom, see ‘‘ gun ”, 
” elephant ” (1). 

To-day , tete or akolon itina. sec “ time 
Toe, akmoin nkejo, pi. ngakimoio 
ngakejn. 

Together, ilailnn. 

Tomb, alial, pi. ngahalim. 

To-morrow, mni. sr-e “ time 
Tongue, aliep , pi. ngaliep. 


Ton-.il'. miaeheln. see “ mouth ■ 

Tooth. <t »i/‘‘bii, pi. nyi'l't'. " tH ‘ """" v 
bark, at it in !/». pi- »H>l""l" 

Hole where teeth of hosci 
ha\e been extracted. mi'J" 
extra* t. to .mnrntmn 
'tick, for cleaning. 
pi. nga I'gakaiga. 

Tortoi't . eb'th'k. pi. ngchokoka. 

Total, ilitdini • 

Totally, jik . 

Totter, to. iiiiiin<ti"tnt"tnii. 

Tomdi. to. (uaraht ■ 

Trade, to. cijt'lth. 

Trade, ngeli. 

Tiample. to. achagi. 

Trap, eiriun). pi. ngoinun. 

pit-trap, iiki/nii. pi. )>ga ga n gn ■ 
noo'e-tiup. aloiit. pi. i ignlaito. 

Trap, to. ilii/nil. 

Travel, to. chin. 

Traveller . elm gnu. pi. ngebanol . 

Tread, to, achagi . 

Tree, akitni. pi. ngakito. 

.. stump . chiun/tn t ■ pi- ngehioiijn i 1 
,, branch, nknn nkitm. pi. ngakan 
vqaritn. 

,, bark, nkobnkct, pi. vgabnk 
Tremble, to, ninth. 

Tribe, ntela . pi. ngetelai. 

What is vour tribe ? all tela kou 
Ah v.ssitiia ii, ekoroth i na it. pi. ng a, ° ^ 
because they cut off tails oi 
sheep. 

Arab, emarambot. pi. ngemarainbu 
borrowed word from Suk. 
Chebleng. echibellelnit, pi. ngechebelit ■ 
some reference to sticks. 

Dorobo, the Turkana have not met 
the Andorobo proper, but call 
their own poor people who hurt 
and cultivate : ebotonait, pi- 
ngabotok. not very poor people ; 
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akolokit, pi. ngoluki , trappers ; 
egirionait, pi. ngirionokok. no 
property. 

■ European, see £ ‘ European ". 

Kamasia, emathait, pi. ngematha, see 
“ Masai 

1 Kavirondo, ekarirondoit, pi. 

ngikavironda , borrowed word. 
Kikuyu, akokoit, pi. ngoko, borrowed 
word (1). 

: Masai, emathait, pi. ngematha, see 

■ Kamasia, or edohoubal, pi. 

; ngedaboubala. 

' Nandi, no name, the tribes have not 
! met. 

• Njeinps, emathait, pi. ngematha, see 
“ Masai ”, “ Kamasia.” 

Suk, eaupe, pi. ngeupc. 

Swahili, echombait, pi. ngichomba, 
probably borrowed word from 
Suk. (cf. Girvama. Adzomba.) 
Turkana, eturkaneit, pi. nyiturkana. 
Triumph over, to. abieri. 

| Trot, to, akiapakiri. 

® Trouble, ere pi rep. 

" } Trough, eteker, pi. ngatekera. 
i ,, small, etuba, pi. ngatubai. 

! milk bowl, elipit, pi. ngilipai. 

. gourd used as a glass, eboli , pi. 
j ngibolai. 

‘ Truly, here or akaitini-tini. 

Trumpet (wooden), atom, pi. vgatom. 
Trunk (human body), ekuxtn. pi. 
>> gate at. 

, ,, (elephant) eivnno ke-’tom. 

i Trv, to, atetemogini. 

bv ordeal, to. ethilami. 

1 Tumble from. to. achagini. 
j Turn, to, abelukan. 

’ ., out, to. arethi. 

,Jjj ,, inside out, to. alelukari. 

'"t Twig, akitnijiji (lit. tree small). 

4| Twin, amogo, pi. ngamoain. 

J 


Twist, to. alodi. 

,, manv times, to, alodi lodi. 


U 

Udder, eket, pi. wjakitai. 

Umbilical cord, akopnl , pi. ngapola. 
Uncle, baba, pi. ngrbabai (:)■ 
Uncleanness, eloth, pi. ngaloth. 

Uncover, to. amvoh. 

Under, kivapa. 

Underdone, ejon. pi. ngujonok, 
see " unripe 
Understand, to, atami. 

Understanding, ewuth iik. 

Undo, to. alagi. 

Undress, to, ale man. 

Unfold, to. aiedi. 

Unless, anitu. 

Unripe, ejon, pi. ngajonok . see ‘‘ under- 
done ”. 

Unstable, to be, iro. 

Unstable man, ukiro. pi. ngakiro. 
Untie, to, alachari. 

Until, ta. 

Up, akuicli. see above “ God ’. 
Uproar, aehalana, pi. nyachalak. 

Upset, to. alokori. 

Urinate, to. alathi. 

Urine, ngid. 

Us. t ho tea. 

Use. to. ahnragini. 

Utterly, Jadun. 

Uvular, aligont, see " mouth ". 


V 

Vagina, aktbon, pi. ngakibouo. 

Vainly, kongen. 

Valley, apak. pi. mjapaka. 

Value, agelit. 

Vegetables, akidit. pi. ngadi (marrow 
tribe). 

Vex. to, amunagini. 

Vexed, to be, angoicli. 




OX THE IX T Ell P RET AT 10 X OF SOME PASSAGES IX 
AL-THA 1 ALIBI'S “A If SAX MA SAMITE" 


By C. A. Storey , 

T^vR. 0. RESCUER is one of the most industrious of Arabic scholars, 
and in the last few years he has done a large amount of valuable 
work. During a prolonged residence in Constantinople he devoted his 
attention to the libraries of Stambul, and he has published descriptions 
of a large number of the most important manuscripts, especially those 
relating to poetry, philology, and belles lettres. His descriptions, 
which form an important contribution to Arabic bibliography, are to 
be found in various periodicals, such as the Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, the Rivista degli Studi Orientali, 
Le Monde Oriental, the Melanges de l'Universite St. Joseph a Beyrouth, 
and the Wiener Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that these descriptions have made known 
to European scholars not a few works the existence of which would 
otherwise have remained unsuspected. Bibliography, however, is 
by no means the only branch of learning which has benefited by the 
activity of Dr. Rescher. His publications include : — ■ 

I. Translations of the Maqfunat of BadT nl-Zamfm (Leonberg, 1913), 
the Maqfunat of al-Zamakhsharl (Greifswald, 1913), the first six 
Maqamfit of al-Suyutl (Kirchhain, 191, s), the Atbfiq al-dhahab of ‘Ahd 
al-Mu’min al-Dfahani (Greifswald, 1911), the Kitiib al-adab al-kablr 
(Berlin, 1917) and the Kitfib al-adab al-jaghlr (Stuttgart, 1915) of 
Ibn al-Muqaffa‘, the poems of Abu l-Aswad al-Du'all (Greifswald. 1911), 
al-Tha'fibbTs Man ghaba ‘anhu’l-mutrib (Uppsala, 1917, in Le Monde 
Oriental), and of (part of) the Kitab al-buldftn of al-Balftdhurl. 

II. Indices to the names of poets in (a) the Bfilaq edition of the 
TIamftsa of Abu Tammam and the Cairo edition of the Mufaddallyat 
(Constantinople, 1911), and (l>) the Damascus edition of the Yatlmat 
al-dahr (Constantinople, 1911). 

III. Editions of Abu Ililfd al- Askarl's Kitab al-mu'jam ft haqiyat 
al-ashya’ (in Mitteilungen des Seminars fur Orientalisehe Sprachen. 
Berlin, 1915), of Ibn Jinnl's Kitab al-mudhakkar wa’l-mu'annath (m 
Le Monde Oriental, Uppsala, 1911), of al-Maqamah al-Husaiblyah 
(in Le Monde Oriental, 1911), and of the Mu'allaqah of Zuhair with the 
commentary of Ibn al-Anbarl (in Le Monde Oriental, 191G). 

I V. Various essays in periodicals, and lastly 

V. Et-TaYdibl, Ileft i : ‘ Alisan nni samTtu.” Aus dem Arabisc-hen 
ubersetzt von 0. Rescher. Leipzig, 191G. 
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Ahsan ma sami'tu is a minor work by al-Tha‘alib! (died 429 1038), 
the well-known anthologist and author of the 1 atinmt al-dnhr. It 
is composed of 22 chapters, each being devoted to verses on a particular 
subject, such as God, the Prophets, kings, friends, wine, food, etc. 
Xearly all the verses are bv poets of the 'Abbasid period. This work 
was printed at Cairo in 1324, and it is on this printed text that 
Dr. Reseller's translation is based. The translator, however, has 
considerably augmented the value of his translation by seeking light 
from other sources. He has, in particular, consulted the manuscript 
in the Kopriilu Library (" die freilich erheblich umfangreicher als der 
Cairoer Druck ist,“) and also the other published anthologies of 
al-Tha'alibr, which contain a large proportion of the verses which are 
included in Ahsan >na smni'tu. Among the fruitsof this research arethe 
identification of a number of anonymous citations, the noting of some 
interesting variants, and the correction of not a few corruptions. It will 
be evident from what has already been said that the translation is the 
result of conscientious work, but naturally some obscurities remain, 
and it is, of course, possible to disagree with some of Dr. Reseller s 
interpretations. 

The following remarks relate to a few passages which seem to 
admit of interpretations preferable to those given by Dr. Rescher. 

p. 1, 1 22 (text, p. 17, 1. 7) : 

I jT U A 2“ I 4 

" Gott danke ich mit Lobpreis • gut und schdn ist (aueh) das 
bug] tick, das von Ikm kommt : " 

There is nothing in the context which would suggest that the poet 
is thinking of misfortunes sent by God. The next line (Dr. Reseller's 
” bisher ’ is inserted to accommodate the meaning of the second 
verse to his interpretation of the first) and the rest of the poem suggest 

the contrary. The word j.^A> can mean not only a trial or affliction 

but also a favour or blessing (see Lane s.v.), and most probably it is 
the latter that is meant here — “I praise God in gratitude, for good and 

lovely are His favours.’’ Instances of the use of in the sense of 
favour, service, kindness will be found in the following passages : 
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• al-Jumahi, Tabaqat al-Shu‘ara, p. 63, 1. 17 : 

A <£Xs. dll jg' 

Ibn Hisham, p. 82, 1. 5 a.f. ; ibid. p. 178 penult : 

4^ 

Abu Hatim al-Sijistanl, Kitab al-Wasaya (Cambridge MS.), 836 : 

I jk l.J <Tljfe1 1 jT^ukS il ^ 

j 3>y V ^Ic- tillAi ^1# ^Ojl 

Aa^ a 

Muwashsha (Cairo), p. Ill, 1. 16 : 

JTatII Ale- -.1)1251 A J ' A*}1 dl.9 

p. 4, 1. 6 (text, 21 ult.) : 

Ujlo-j UjU l«~9.J c_j <_)y W 5 4**1*)) yJ- ll— ails 

i; so haben wir in diesem Fall [var. : hina] dock den Gewinst 
[eigentl. : 'die Beute] davongetragen, dass wir uns mit intakter 
Ehre und Wiirde aus <ler Affare gezogen haben." 

i y^~, if adopted, could not mean “ in diesem Fall ”. The only 

possible rendering of A*JL*Sl y\>- would be " at the time of taking 


booty ”. But there is no reason why j\i~. which gives an excellent 

sense, should not be retained. The lines are quoted by Ibn Qutaibah 
in the Kitab al-slii'r wa'l-shrTara, 557. 

p. 5, 1. 10 (text, p. 24, 1. 6). Ibn al-Buml. 




* 2)1 


Cx* 0 or 


A^l 1 iS 


cAr^ Cx* 


A«*_5li a\) 1 t_)l — ' r Ait~9 

" Kann sich der Mensch [auf dem \\ ege] von der Enge [der 
Eingeschlossenheit] im Mutterleib bis zur Enge seines Grabes 
auf eine Erlosung hofifen ? wakrend er doch zwischen der Enge 
hier und der Enge dort keine Bewegungsfreiheit antreffen kann, 
bis (zur Stunde) dass sich Gott seines Ivnechtes erbarmt [imd 
ihn ins Paradies einfiihrt].” 
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There can be no doubt that in the last hemistich is 

a corruption of .lib ' The inean * n £ therefore is : "Shall a 

man emerge from his narrow abode in his mother's womb and be 
committed to(?) his narrow abode in the tomb without having found 
room for unfettered movement between the two narrow abodes ! 
God is too merciful to His servant for this to be possible [lit. the fact 
that God is more merciful to His servant (than that) renders this 
impossible].’’ 

p. 7, 1. 2 (text, p. 27, 1. 6) 

" Es hat mir tier Emir tier Glaubigeu geselirieben " is in- 
appropriate in this context. In the parallel passage Tabari, iii 

9D0, we read 4^ J-’X Xi) 

and therefore it is probable that we should here emend 
into 


p 7, 1. 18 (text, p. 27, 1. 13) JjVl Jljj Asj , ,Vl5Cj\ cjilj].. Jls 

^ 4b b rJ u}; ^ 

"Der Autor [Basit] : Die Liebe zu Salman ward uns zu 
emer (Art von Bluts-) Yerwandtsehaft, wahrend hingegen 
zwischen Xoah und seinem Sohn [trotz der Bande des Bluts] 
keine(r) Yerwandsehaft (Reclit und Pflicht) bestand [Kor. 
11 IS].’’ 

The author of this line, according to the printed text, is not " Der 

Autor ”, but jyvi : that is to say it is “ Anonym 

The reference is apparently to Salman al-Farisi, and the verse is 
doubtless reminiscent of the tradition iJLaJ I IaI ... 


p. 7, 1. 22 (text, p. 28, 1. 5). ‘All ibn Harun al-llunajjim. 
y' j A J X f Cr* 

" [Ich wundere mich,] wie kann nur jemand zuFalle . . . kommen, 
dessen Denken stets bedeutenden Dingen gait ; ’’ 
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If I understand this verse correctly, is used -b and 

i / / Os' ^ \ J / / f 

is the from (cf. Lane » l) ^-c- <U)! (Ji-i*!. 

and life - ay God cancel thy slip, lapse, fault, wrong action . . . 

/ OS s' s' S> 

<! Is I He forgave him his slip, lapse, or fault ...]). The literal 

meaning will consequently be “ How has slipping overtaken him in 
whom there was ever (who ever showed himself) a canceller [of lapses] 
in everv serious calamity l 

p. 10, 1. 18 : For “ Salam b. ‘Amr ” read “ Salm b. ‘Ann- Cf. 
AghanI, xxi, 73. 

p. 11, 1. 2 (text, 34 ult.). Abu Tammam. 

% 

^ > -I ^ ^Alc- & (__■? ! 3^3 

" Freund und Verwandter stehen bei mir auf einer Linie. und 
Brudern wie Kameraden suche ich gleichermassen nachzueifern.'’ 


The idea of emulation is irrelevant here, and a evidently has 
the sense of " equal ”, “ alike ”. I cannot point to an exact parallel, 

but cf. Tabari Gloss. ‘‘o^l par alicujus I. \rory 12 


j^J\ , al-Xihayah fi gharib al-hadith, i, 32, 1. 17 : 

«r&-* ^ dijAcj 


a j.* 


p. 11, 1. 9 (text, 35 penult.). ‘Abdallah b. Tahir. 


A aJI A*c diilj lei — Lz — * jl_j 

" Mein Sehutzbeflissener steht mir naher denn mein leiblicher 
Vetter . . . und meinem Freiuide halte ich gegen meinen eigenen 
Bruder die Stange [worth : fiille ein UrteilJ ; und magst du mir 
selbst (auch) als machtigem Konig begegneu, stets findest du in 
mir einen dem Freund treu ergebenen Maim.” 
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A more exact rendering would be I take the part of (show 
partiality to) my client against mv cousin, and I give judgment in 
favour of mv friend against my brother. If you find me a king whose 
word is obeyed, you will yet find me the slave of my friend ". 

The verses are quoted bv Ibn Qutaibah.Kitab al-shi'r waT-slnTanV, 
23, and by Yaqut, Irshad al-arlb, i, 265. 

p. 12, 1. 23 (text, p. 38, 1. 2). Abu’l-Fath al-Bustl. 

I 1 { j _} ^19 

" Ich habe dir mein Herz verpfandet ; Herzen aber sind, wenn 
verpfandet. gut unter Yerschluss zu halten." 

" the pledge was forfeited ’’ (see Lane), and 
consequently the verse means : — 

“ I gave my heart to thee in pledge, and hearts, when pledged, 
are wont to be forfeited."’ 

p. 14, 1. 18 (text, p. 40 ult ). Ibn al-Rumi. 

“ Stets wird dein Feind aus deinem Yertrauten Xutzen zu 
sehlagen wissen." 

Dr. Rescher’s translation would require AXlL_^. . Ibn al-Rumi is 

restating the commonplace that- it is one’s friends who are apt to 
become one’s enemies, and that it is therefore desirable that one's 
friends, i.e. one’s potential enemies, should be few. 

p. 17, 1. 2 (text, p. 44, 1. 4). Kushajim. 

jAJI t i a— j — t\j ^j \_ j ^,1 

Yater unci Mutter wiird’ ich fiir den hergeben, so rnich im 
Schleier versteckt besuchte und in dieser Yerhiillung selbst dem Mond 
an Glanz nichts nachgab [worth : nicht fiirchtete.]. 

The translator seems to have read Jl (did not fear) instead 

( was n °t hidden), but the former is unmetrical. 
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p. 28, 1. 1 (text, p. 59 penult.) Ibn al-Mu‘tazz. 

a 3 410 o IS^ 

Zura Trinken verleitete mieh vor Morgengrauen ein Schenke. 
dessen Religion aus [der Diinne] seiner Taille [Footnote : D.h. 
dessen " Religion " ebenso windig als die Taiile sclilank.] 
ersiehtlieh. 

Tiiis interpretation is that of the Egyptian editor’s footnote 

y a!' (Jr-ij j\ A -A. j," Oj~2J- (3 41>i A.4 ^c a] j»] 

[Ol Jsll\ y* ^ kl> V _j i 'ii 3 *-^ -3 3~*J 

but “ the sign of lii.s religion ” which he wore on his waist was doubtless 

the j\J j . 

p 30, 1. 3 (text, p. 62, 1. 11) : 

iJliJ jT-l Jk} j s 


3 ^ J Cj>j\ j\ 

“ . . . besteht der Friihling aus Tagen der Freude, so ist der 
Wein die Sonne zu diesen Tagen ; du selbst aber niagst, so du 
willst, der Aufgang d(ies)er Sonne sein ; so du (aber) nicht 
willst, so magst du dicli unseren Blieken dureh Verbergen 
entziehen.” 

The point of the last hemistich seems to be obscured to some extent 
in the translation. But if thou wishest not, it (the Sun) is set and 
hidden (from your eyes).” 

p. 31, 1. 16 (text, p. 64 penult.) : 

The words 3*^ * ’ T (“and your playing 

makes you deserve decapitation ’) are left untranslated. 

p. 37, 1 5 (text, p. 72 penult.) : 

y*-^ ^>^3 3 ijf < 5^1 

“ Deni Veilchen eignet sich ein besonders intensiver Duff zu ; 
keiner Widerwartigkeit brauchst du dich in der Zeit seines 
Erscheinens [d. h. im Friihling] zu gewartigen." 

A more exact rendering would be : “ A pansy endued with sweet 
fragrance : if it reaches thee, thv happiness is unalloyed.” 


VOL. II. PART i. 


0 
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p 52, 1 3 (text, p. 37, 1. 7) : 

L ) L ^ A! ^ 3 (3 

Footnote : " Aus metrischen Griinden ist wold ,. nagtanim " 

oder dergleiehen zu lesen. But " liagtamm would not scan, a n< 1 

^.*1) is grammatically possible, if regarded not as 

but as JL. 

p. 57, 3 a.f. (text, p. 107, 1. 11). Al- Abbas ibu al-Almat. 

I jk IIS* £jA j A; (J 

Dr. Reseller has published a revised translation of these verses in 
Le Monde Oriental (Uppsala), vol. xi, 1917, p. 182. 

p. 60, 1. 1 (text, p 111, 1. 3) : 

Vj 3 *■— ■* “• J>&> jl Vl j-lJ 

“ Sie iihnelt fin ihrem lichten Glanze] deni Vollniond, nur dass 
ob ihrer Schonheit sich in ihr Eigenschaften betinden. die deni 
Monde abgehen und die sich aucli sonst bei keiner Maid linden.” 

The translator faithfully represents the printed text, but X 

is probably a corruption of j«Xi . 

p. 76, 1. 14 (text, p. 135, 1 6) : 

da 1 (J (j>-3 j <d> 1 J O-J 7 - Ls 1 li I 

'■ Ich bin, o Freund, keineswegs ‘ bei mir ’ und nuchtern 

This translation of ^Xs- , though ingenious, is indefensible. 
If the word is to be retained it can hardly mean anything but " in 

•*" o 

my opinion ", but it is doubtless a corruption of 

p. 80, 1. 21 (text, p. 141, 1. 11) : 

3c 7-jl t 3I jAS! (j\j 

^Ul 3 J>. ^ ^ jl Js lil 
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Wenn die Madcheu die grauen Haare in meinem Bait 
schimmem selien. wenden sie mit iliren bliihenden Wangen sicli 
von mir ab, wahrend sie ehedem. so sie mieli salien oder liorten. 
Tiir und Tor sperrangelweit bttneten (?) [var. : tagaraina li mithl a ‘l- 
khuiul 1 nnawassiri d. li. ..sicli mir eiiigst entgegenstiirzten 
These verses are (quoted inAghani. xiii. 21. Muwashsha (Cairo), p.84, 
1. S. lbn Khallikan ( Whist enf eld), vii. 76. 

Jai is a corruption of . i.e. "and they stopped up ", 

see Lane s.v. where the second verse is quoted and ascribed to 
"Umar ibn Abl Kabi'ah (of. Diwan ed. Schwarz, Xo. 381). 


p. 103, 1. 21 (text, p. 178, 1 1) : 

I As l “ u lil aL.^2' ijT' ^ l <_J 

" Xicht ich allein spreche dir zu deiner Genesung meinen 
Gluckwunsch a us : (nein !) alle Menschen fiihlen, so du (neu) 
gesundet, wieder frisches Leben in sich fwiirtl. : sind (gerettet und) 
lieill. 


Ich allein " does not, I think, give the precise sense of 


The meaning is rather : “ I do not congratulate thee alone " (since 
everyone is to be congratulated). 


p. 104, 1. 21 (text, p 179, 1. 10). Ibn al-Ruml. 

Aji_J <\]l U.J j-Lj 

.i I s cS' «\J' _ )jl j 

. Gott sei gepriesen und gelobt 1 welcher von den drei 
glitzernden Sternen ist nun der am hellsten leuchtendste ? " 

The last hemistich is an exclamation rather than a question. 
" What a flame He has caused to shine forth from you ! 


p. 106, 1. 6 (text, p. 181. 1. 10) : 

" da sagte ich (zu mir) : 1 was soil ich wohl meinem Herm 
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schenken ? ’ indem ich den vreiten Abstand zwisehen mir mid 
ihm bedachte." 

Rather, “ and I said (to myself) : what shall I give to a master ftom 
whom comes all that is mine, (as I realize) when I reflect.” 

p. 110. 1 14 (text, p. 187, 1. 1). Al-‘UtbI (an elegy on a child). 
iZj 4 A»^l 

Jl Vl j jUiVl \«i 

JaiJl j / r A.JI j 

f \ j olUVl j dl I I X) cS ' AJJ 

r^y Vj j£ {ja <Jyj lo 

“ . . . Und niemand von den Deinen fand sich an deinem 
Grab ein ausser an dem einen Tage, da es zur letzten Reise ging : 
nur an den beiden Festtagen, am Tag des Fastenbruchs und am 
Gedenktag von Abrahams Older [1. Schawwal bzw. 10. Dsu'l- 
Higga] statten sie dir [d. h. deinem Grab] noch Besuehe ab. Und 
doch bestand einstens zwisehen dir und den Deinen das engste 
1 erhiiltnis [der Liebe], sei es class du an [der Mutter] Hals dich 
schmiegtest oder auf ihrem Sehosse sasst.” 

As a substitute for this translation I would suggest the following : — 
" And thy kin [now] see thee only in the guise of travellers, visiting 
thee on the two feast days . . . and yet there was a time when they 
were kind and affectionate to thee and thou wast never put down from 
breast or lap.” 


Corrigendum. 

p. 78, 1. 25: instead of ‘ 4 tradition " read saying ascribed to ‘All * 4 . 
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Translated by Miss Alice Werner 
Introductory 

rpHIS poem is mentioned by Steere (in the Preface to his Swahili 
Tales, p. xii) in the following terms : “ I should have been glad 
to have exhibited the whole of the - Utenzi on Job which was the 
best I met with, but my authority could give me no more than the 
beginning, my copy breaking off short in the council of the fiends as 
to how to avail themselves of the permission to vex Job [st. 37-46]. 
The stanzas I have printed [1-6 in an imperfect form] are followed by 
a confession of God's greatness and a long commemoration of 
Mohammed, his family, and chief followers. Then there is an account 
of Job's prosperity, mentioning, amongst other things, the ducks and 
fowls which he had ; then the collocpiy between Satan and the 
Almighty, and the planning of the temptation. The language of 
this Utenzi 1 is singularly clear and intelligible. - ’ 

When at Lamu in 1912, I bought from a native in the employment 
of the then Provincial Commissioner (the late Mr. C. S. Reddie) a 
MS. which proved to be an imperfect copy of the Avubu, containing 
197 stanzas, and therefore more complete than St cere's. In 1913. 
being then at Mambrui, I went through this copy with Ahmad bin 
Abubakar bin 'Umar-es-Sawiyyi, a Siu man of some education, who 
not only read the MS. to me, but supplied useful explanations of some 
old and difficult words. At a later date (unfortunately after I had left 
Mambrui) I received from Lamu a complete copy of the poem, 
written out by Muhammad bin Abubakar. better known as Muhamadi 
Kijuma, a well-known local scribe, poet, and wood-carver, who is 
responsible ( niter alia) for the decoration of the little mosque at Witu. 
erected by the present Sultan. 

This text A is the one I have followed, indicating by an asterisk 
the places in which it varies from the imperfect Lamu MS., designated 

1 Cftnzi U the Mombasa and Zanzibar form of the void cuiien t in Lamu 
Swahili as ufuidi . Steere explains it as meaning- a religious potm. But a Lamu 
informant says that an VtemU may deal either with religion oi war imaniho ya vita t. 
It might therefoie be called an epic — but that the lebgiou** poems aie not alwa}s 
uf a narrative character. 
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as B. Not manv of these variations are important, though in a few 
cases I have preferred the reading of B. enclosing the words introduced 
from the latter in square brackets. B has two entire stanzas (inserted 
in the text as 3k and 106k). which do not occur in A ; on the other hand, 
it omits stanza 121). When the transcription and translation were 
virtually complete. I was enabled, bv the kindness of Mr. Mervyn 
Beech, to examine another MS., recently sent him by the Liwali ot Siu. 
This contains 4 < MJ stanzas (including the date, which is ingeniously 
versified), as against the 31)2 of A. Stanza 3 and stanzas 5-11 (the 
invocation to Allah) are entirely omitted in this recension : also 2b 
and 293. On the other hand, it contains not only the two additional 
stanzas already mentioned, but those marked in the text 106k, 189o. 
231n. 233k. 202k. 286k. 289 u. 30 on. 307k. and 352k : while from 3. hi 
onwards the text is entirely different. It is thus clear that, unless the 
copyist of A has taken great liberties with his text. (.' must be derived 
from a different original. It is possible that, in spite of numerous minor 
variations. Band Care copied from the same MS. : but the second halt, 
containing most of the additions, as well as the divergent conclusion, 
is wanting in the former. It is true that, in the part available foi 
comparison, C inserts 60k, which is not in B. and does not omit 121) : 
but in many cases it follows the reading of B rather than of A. and the 
orthography agrees much more closely with the latter, e.g. in B and (' 
the combination c/i is represented by not (as at Lamu, where .1 was 
written) by sJT or (as at Mombasa and Zanzibar) by ^2 : p is written 

• not as in A. But the scribe is not altogether consistent in this 

respect, as occurs not infrequently, and he occasionally uses w~ foi 
r : the other two MSS. invariably use , — j. On the whole B is much 
more carefully written than C, which, though fairly legible, contains 
a considerable number of mistakes, evidently due to heedlessness or 
ignorance. 

This last MS. contains a welcome indication of date and authorship, 

as to which I had hitherto inquired in vain. The writer is here said to 

be one 'Umar bin Amini ; " and the stanzas (of it) are four complete 

hundreds, and ten, (which are) known, and five I added to them.” All 

three of the texts before us would seem to be distinct from Steere's. 

as there is no mention in any of them of ducks and fowls among Job's 

possessions. Probably this -J mar is the same of whom I heard from 

Ahmad bin Abubakar, as the author of a well-known religious acrostic. 

a blind Sharif of Siu. who ■■ died about 50 or 60 years a»o " 

* ' 
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The date given for the composition — or rather the completion 
(i_l ~X~:, as here written) is the loth of Mfnnyuo wu tnno. or Safar, 
a.h. 1231, corresponding approximately to June 25. 1835. [X.B. — 
"since the foregoing was in type. I have been informed by Muhammad 
bin Abubakar that the Utendi was not written by •Umar, but must 
be at least two hundred years old (the language has been 
modernized by successive copyists). Probably ‘Umar merely copied 
the poem, adding some stanza's on his own account.] This is not 
very recent, but the wording of the penultimate stanza (" and five 
I added ") leaves it doubtful whether the writer was not simply working 
over an older poem, after a fashion not uncommon among Orientals. 
The opening stanzas state that it is translated from the Arabic — but 
here, again, it is uncertain whether it is a version of an actual poem or 
a free rendering into metre of prose material. 

The subject appears to be taken chiefly from the commentaries on 
the Koran ; the at/at referring to Job (quoted in the course of the 
poem) affording but the merest hints. A full examination of the 
sources would be necessary to determine whether the Swahili poet has 
embroidered his material or reproduced it as received. One suspects 
some degree of original treatment in the stanzas (79-97) relating to the 
death of Job's sons, who are described as children at school, and in the 
details of Rehema's attempts to earn a living. The poet, whoever 
he was. seems to have been quite unacquainted with the Hebrew book 
of Job. 

The introductory stanzas (1-17) begin with the conventional 
demand for suitable writing materials, going on to explain that the 
writer is about to set forth in Swahili a narrative he has found in Arabic 
books. He then invokes (6-11) the help of Allah in his undertaking 
and proceeds to commemorate the Prophet and his companions. The 
wealth and prosperity of Job are described (18-24), and his piety 
(25-26) : 27-36 give the dialogue between Satan (Ibilisi) and Allah, 
when the former obtains permission to afflict Job. He descends and 
gives orders to his " sons " (37) to destroy Job's property (38-49). 
Satan conveys the news to Job. and is rebuked by him (50-56). The 
destruction is completed, but the result remains the same (57-69). 
Satan returns to heaven to acknowledge his failure, and ask leave to 
deprive Job of his children. This is granted (77). and he repairs to the 
school where they are being taught, and brings the house down on them 
(78-83). He then (84, 85) assumes the form of their teacher, and goes 
to Job. mourning and lamenting. Job. though overwhelmed with 
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grief (98), recognizes him and bids him depart (100). Satan's third 
visit to heaven is narrated in 101-106. On his return he seeks Job, 
and, finding him at prayers, breathes into his nostrils (108). afflicting him 
with loathsome disease, which is described in detail (109-114). Not 
content with this, Satan instigates Job's neighbours to expel him from 
the town (115-118) ; no one remaining with him. except his wife, 
Reherna (120-124). As they have nothing to eat Reherna goes to work 
for her former neighbours, and so obtains a little bread. On the 
following day, however, the women having heard the story in the 
meantime, she finds all doors closed to her (149). Returning in 
dejection she is met by Satan in human form (153), who asks her name 
and family, and, on hearing that she is Reherna, the far-famed beautv 
(so he implies, 157-158), expresses his surprise at her altered looks, and 
tempts her to leave her husband (163-167). She refuses, and hastens 
back to Job, telling him what has occurred ; he informs her who the 
stranger is and warns her to avoid him. Next day (184-198) she again 
procures some food in exchange for a few strands of her hair, which is 
the envy of all the ladies (193-198). On her way back she again meets 
Satan and defies him (199-215). Job, on hearing this, is somewhat 
unreasonably angry (219-222), and threatens to beat her if ever she 
speaks to the adversary again. The third time Satan appears to her 
in the likeness of an angel (233-234) coming down from heaven, and 
engages her in conversation before she becomes aware of his identify ; 
moreover, he professes to be the bearer of a Divine message. His 
speech extends over twenty-six stanzas (235-260). Reherna is 
perplexed (261-266), but when she makes her report to Job (267-271) 
he is so enraged that he vows to beat her if he is restored to health 
(272-274). Reherna does not protest, but vows, for her part (275-280). 
that as soon as he has strength to do it he is to give her a hundred 
lashes. If he fails to do so she will ask someone else — only she entreats 
him to forgive her and not " destroy himself with hunger " but eat 
the food she has brought. Job, touched by her devotion, relents a little 
(281-283) ; they eat together and lie down to sleep. Job uttering the 
prayer given in 286-287. 

Job is then told by God (hi a dream to stamp on the ground and 
bathe in the water which will gush forth : he does so, and is restored 
to health. The whole of this episode (288-304) seems to be an 
amplification of Kor. xxxviii, 42, which is quoted after stanza 291. 
Reherna, who does not see him till he is giving thanks after his recovery, 
at first fails to recognize him; but, when convinced that it is indeed lie’ 
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she reminds him of his vow — of which he now heartily repents (337- 
3i6). Gabriel, however, comes down and suggests that he can 
evade it by giving her one light stroke with a palm-branch having 
100 fronds (357). Eight stanzas (358-365) describe Job’s restoration 
to prosperity, and the remainder of the poem consists of pious 
reflections and aspirations. 

The metre of this poem is similar to that of the Utenzi tea 
Shufaka and Utenzi wa Kutaicafukwe Muhantadi (see Bulletin, 1918, 
p. 119 ). The final rhyme is on a throughout, varying from -in. to -ext, 
-curt, -lira, and even -aa. 

The various readings of the MSS. B and C will be given in the 
notes at the end of the poem- -the places where thev occur being 
marked with asterisks in the text. Xot all the minor variations — 
some of which are manifestly clerical slips, such as ’ written for 
or vice versa — have been noticed, but I think everything of importance 
is included. 

The translation has been made as literal as possible, though at the 
expense of some awkwardness. Unfortunately several obscure points 
remain doubtful for the present, in the absence of a competent native 
authority. These have been indicated by (?). 

Notes on difficult or doubtful constructions, and other matters 
necessary for elucidation, are likewise reserved for an appendix. 


Utendi wa Ayubu 


1. Nduzangu * pani * karatasi 
Na wino mwemu mweusi 
Xa kalamu ya unyasi 
Ambao yakliitariwa. 


4. Kufasiri nimeweza * 
Lugha votu * kiweleza * 
Xa liyinyj mkisikiza * 
Yote wavafalmmia * 


2 Xandikie kikutubu 
Hadithi ya kiarabu 
Kwa habari za Ayubu 

Tumwa ya Mola Rasuwa. 


o. [Kmutlnimu kikutubu] * 
Yalo katika kitabu 
[Kabadih] * kiarabu 

Ki >a wahili kawimbia .* 


3. Xapemla kuwaklmbiri 
Kiarabu kifasin 
Kwa lugha yetu thahiri 
Pasiwe yasomwelea. 

■in. Xa maanaye yuani 
Kuyafasiri * wendani, 
Kuna wangi msam 
Kiarabu wasoyua. 


6 Ataifanva sahaii * 
l’weke asiyo nuthali 
U mbali, Mola, u mbah 
Jalla wa'ala jalia. 

7. Arrahimu * arralnmani 
Muwawazi dumyam 
Ma'asi na waumim 

Kwa riziki na aha. 
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S. Arrahimu Bwana wet u * 
Mteuzi Mola wetu 
Kivamam kati imvetu 
AA’ema akiwateua * 

0 Buadaye tabutadi * 

Ina la Mola Wadudi 
Xapenda kutaliamih * 

Xa kum.sliukuru Jalia.* 

Id Alliamduhllalu 
•Julia wa'ula Ilala 
l'weke iimvo dial.iln 
Mola asivo mitlnia. 

11. Wasalatu wasalanui 
Zimwendee * muunuamu 
All Bani Htshainiu 

Kliatimu la Xabni. 

’Inna ‘Illaha wa Malaikataku 
yuealluna ‘ala en-nabiyyi ya 
ammuku illadlnna annum eallu 
alaihi wa sallimu taslivnin. 
(xxxiii, 56 ) 

12. Muhaniadi Mustafa 
Mwenye fakliari na si fa 
TLliI jaki msliarafa * 

Saidi '1 Arabiya.* 

15. \\ a * thumma Abibakan 
Athmani na Oman 
Xa Ali Haidan 

Xa azuwaje rasua.* 

1 1. Xave binti Ainini 

Fatuma * Kurataini 
Xa Hasani na IIu«.emi 
Xa wote walosalia. 

15. Ya Rabi kwa watu hao 
Wote tuwatayao * 

Tunizukn tuwajao * 

Kwa riziki * na afia. 


1 1 >. Turuzuku na * imam 
Akliora na dunivam 
Sate* tune 'itaiam 

Kwakuwazn* mm live knwa 

I 7. Imeknma * dubaji * 

Kwenda mini sdntaji 
Sa^d twaomba Alpaji 
Iladitlu 1 <iw.it.iv. a. 

IS. Mtuine wetu* Avubu 
Alopmva na AValiabu 
Mali Ulema* ya ajaliu 

Yakaenea duma.* 

1!*. Rwanda na tutaye mbu/i 
Yali alifu luazizi 
Alopowa na Azizi 

Alemii * mail * v.isu.-ia 

20. Xa watumwa wa kukifu 
Kulla zizi maanifu 
Yali * watunea alifu 

AYalokiiutuueia." 

21. Xa lm'ntnbe na nuamiaze 
Xa farasi na pundaze 
Hesabuye niweleze 

Xi kuma nimezutava 

22. Xa anuwa'e * za nuli 
Kulla kitu mbalimbah 
Kuzitiya * ni muliali 

Siwezi kuwdtavia. 

23. Xa wanawe tuwaseme 
Xi sabaa [wanawaume] * 
Kama simba wenve tuine 

[AAote]-- marika mamova 

21. Xa watatu waanawake 
Wenve nuru taa mbake 
Juinla zijana zake 

‘Ashara wametimia. 
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'25. Umuwekee * Wadudi 
Ibada akishitadi 
Kwa * mali na auladi 
Yasimpe kushaniiaa. 

25. Akenda mno ibada 

Kwa Molawe savmada !< 
Pakaitoka * luuuda 

Yakuya kubusudiwa.* 

Lb nada rabbahu annum 
niasaniva ez-Zuvu wa anta khaim 
ov-rabimina (xxi, S3).* 

27. Ibilisi mal' uni * 

Kasikdbi mbinpini 
Akamwambia Manani 

" Nina nemo tatonuou. 

2S. " Ayubu kukuabudi * 
Kainwc adtavadadi 
Ni mall 11 a auladi 

Zote kumkutamkia.* 

20. " Xaapa. thama naapa * 
Lau kwaniba * hukumpa 
Nave anaahkipapa * 

We we akakuliwaa 

3<>. Akamjibu Manani. 

" lYukutu,* nial'uni. 
Ayubu nina yakmi 

Si mtu wa kupotea 

31. " Kunwonaoa * maklmluki 
Ivwake liupati tariki 
Xdia hukuwia dliiki * 

Hupati kuninalia."* 

32. Ibilisi akanena : 

" Ni ami'll, Subulian.i 
Ayubu utaniwona 
Ivinitia silisia. 


33. " Walakini filibab 
Kumpata ni liiuliali 
Ni wauladi* 11 a mali 

Na kipande clia alia. 

31. " Nipa amri. Jalali. 
Kamfisidie mali 
Nimtio masliuslnib 

A p a t e ku wa y a wa y a . ‘ : 

35. Mola wetu kamjibu : 

INukutu ya kithalm 1 
Hutomweza Ayubu 

Kumtia nibovu ndia. 

3(1. “ Hela * nikuamnye 
Iva 111 wondo! ee mal 1 y e 
Suva zote mno die * 

I’pendayo * kuiunjiui." 

37. 1 1 > 1 1 1 si akatoka * 

Kwa u]> 0 "i 11 a bavaka 
Nyumbani mwake * kalike 
Waane akawamkua. 

3S. Akawambia. " Ndooni. 

" Kpesi nidirikani. 

Yeo nina uslnndaiu. 

Nataka kui-aidiwa. 

30. ” Nat oka kwake Waliabu 
Kwa maneno va Ayubu 
IVnda kunipa * kilabu 
Shaui'ile t a wa mbia . * 

10. " Kula aliyo liodari 
Kutanani * madilmri 
Nave inbee * aikiri 

Nipate kufaliainia.’* 

11. Ambelepo * Mai' uni 
Neno hilo kwa Kani 
Zikwi kuini Sliaitaui 

Wamezive kumwelea * 
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12. Kula mume * kaisifu : * 

" Xdimi mtangiia safu 
Xituma kazi alifu 

Zote * takutumikia. 

43. " Yambo upendalo eta 
Tuwatie nvovo zita 
Watu * wapende kuteta 

Ao [kuzini na] kwiwa.” * 

11. Kawambia Makuni 

" Hayo * yote vawateni 
Xma shauri moyoni 
Xataka kusaidiwa.* 

to Soyo mtume Ayubu 
Kwa Mola ni mahabubu 
Mumtie kulabu * 

Xa sliauri * tawambia. 

4b. "Twendeni mazizl * yake 
Ya mbuzi. tuvavvandike 
Tutie moto uwake 

Xa watu wawe* pamoya.’’ 

47. Wote wakafuatana 
Mal'uni na zijana, 

Mazizl wakiyaona 

Wote wakaskangaa.* 

4A Wakatoa mivukutu 

Kamvani imvao [ya]* moto 
WaAkupata upito * 

Mbuzi na watunga pin. 

49. Mbuzi wakahasiv.ka * 

Xa watunga wakawaka 
Kwa wote wakapisliika 

I’asiwe alosalia. 

50. lbilisi madlikuri 
Kawambia asikari 

Xenda kumpa khabari 
Kwa haya yamezokuwa." 


51. Hapo * akiimba * wimbo 
Shiti kijongo kidhabu, 
Kaenenda * kwa Ayubu 

Kilia nakuomboa.* 

52. Kamwanibia, “Bwana wetu. 

W atunga na mbuzi zetu 
Hapakusaha kitu, 

Moto umetungilia, 

53. " Wote wameteketeka 
Hapana aliyotoka 
Ilia mipweke, pulika, 

Salipo, walipotea. 

51. “ Sasa, bwana, tutendem ? 
Twangia ufukarani, 

Huabudu * hatta lini 1 
Hapana ehakutumia. 

55. ‘‘Ima, sikae kitako 
Yaliitajia * sumbuko, 

Hulia zijana zako, 

Kwa kuyakosa maziwa." 

56. Akatongoa Ayubu, 

" Usukutu * ya kidhabu ' 
Xalipowa na Waliabu ; 
Amcpenda kuondoa."* 

57. Ibilihi akarudi, 

Asikupata niuradi. 

Akenda kwa auladi. 

Zake kuwaanfia. 

5^. Akamba, Siyo * rijali 
Manibo hayo * hakujali 
Hatta katiti shughuli 
Moyoni hakuitia.* 

59. “ Hela, sasa niweleze 
Twendeni tukangaimze 
Farasi na nganiiaze 

Ka ng’ombe na mbuzi pia. 
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60. Wakaondoka zilabu * 

Nyoyo zili za * harubu 
Xvusoze zina * ghatliabu 

Yao wa chambiiambiia.* 

61. Wakeiula kwa uslnipavu 
Wafunshive matavu * 
Wakawarusha cha mi * 

Wasisalie asia.* 

62. Ibilisi kava * tena 
Kwa Ayubu. akanena, 

" Ewe. Bwaua, ewe. Bwana, 
Xyama wametus'J .a .* 

(53. W T uli])o ukiabudi * 

Mola ukiniuwahidi 
Wewo * na wako waladi. 
Walina eliakutumia.* 

64. Yeo zote zondoshee 
Hapo * kusaa kisaye. 

Twende ukaangalie.* 

Upate kufahamia.* 

65. " La,* kuketi haifai, 

Zijana hawana rai, 

Hawa kuti, hawa mai, 

Hawa nguo za kuvaa.” 

66. Akatamka Ayubu. 

Kwa hasira na ghadhabu, 

*’ Epuka, ewe kilabu ! 

Mbele zangu nepukia ! 

67. '' Xepukia, Ibilisi, 

Smitie wasiwasi, 

Jaliiu Mola Mkwasi 

Apendalo yote * huwa." 

6S. Ibilisi karudi,* 

Kukosa kwake niuradi, 
Kandama ndia karudi 

Kwa waane, kawarejea.* 


69. Kawambia " Xelezani, 
Takuya * nenda * mbingnni 
Xina shauri moyoni. 

Xenda manibia Julia." 

70. Ibilisi akaruka. 

Kapaa kwa haraka. 

Hatta mbmguni kafika. 

Kabisha kafungubwa. 

71. Mlangoni * akipita 
Ivenila * uvata uvata. 

II atta mbee akipata 

Maneno, akatongoa.* 

72. " Xikuelee * werabu 

Xa * maneno ya tliawabu ; 
Kwake sikujiata babu. 
Mlango wa kungilia. 

73. Mali nimeyangamiza. 

Yote * sikuyasaza : 
Xiendepo * kuniweleza. 

Shughuli hakuitia.* 

74. ” Kampa habari kali. 

Ya kangamiyake mail * 
Ilakuitia shughuli. 

Ibada hakupungua. 

73. " Xa sababuye,* Manani. 
Kwa kuwa una * yakini ; 
Yeye kuwa mahabani 
Mali yatamreiea. 

76. •’ Xipa amri, Wadudi. 
Kangamiza * auladi, 

La'ala akaritadi 

Moyo ukamsliutua." 

77. Ilahi akamjibuve ;* 

" Aniba nikuamrive.* 

Zijana kawangahe, 

Sura upendao ua." 
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78. Ibilhi akaHiuka. 

Kwa furaha na kuteka, 

Hatta tiati kifika, 

Aaipate kupumua 

79. Kutoka kwake. yuan'. 

Akafuza * Shaitam. 

Hatta akenda ehuom 

Z'jana lnusomea. 

80. Waana washishie mbao * 
Kama ada wasomao. 

Papo mu'allimu wan 

Akosao huwamhia.* 

81. Ktjana kitia ko*a 
Mu'allimu humuwasa. 

Hatta woto wamekwisa 

Jami’i kuwaridhiu. 

82. Kangia kiwambawamba 
Ibilisi kama mwamba 
Akaitekua * nvumba 

Xytimba ikawangukia. 

83. Xyumba ikawawekeza,* 
Majiwe vote nakaza. 

Pasiwe aloyokoza 

Kwa kupata * kukimbia. 

84. Asizepo mwenve dhambi 
Kuweka wana majumbe, 
Ivaipakapaka vumbi 

Sura akaizungua. 

85. Akavaa na mavao 
Kama mu'allimu wao 
Ule awasomeshao 

Akenda * akiomboa. 

88. Akiomboa * kinadi ; 

" Ai, msiba shadidi ! 
ako wapi auladi 

a Ayubu mursaa i 


87 " Wako wapi * kawabishe 

Mbao zao kawashidie.* 

Cliuoni mwa-ujinedie 

Kama vao * mazowea i 

s-t. " Xawataka. >i\\aoni : 
Wamoguni duniuui ! 

Avubu kamwamliieni, 

Xi bpi lakumwambia 1 

89. " Xi upi wangu uh'Mi 
W a kutongoa ulimi ( 

Walmipa wana kunu 

Walie kwa sua moya. 

'JO. Akenda hatta kikoma 

Kwa Ayubu, (begonia * 
Akazidi kunguruma 

Kwa matozi namanua. 

91. Akalia kwa siaha, 

Aehamba, " Sina furaha, 
Wala sitoona ralia * 

Ilia * mum kuifia. 

. 92. " Hawa zijana zititi 
Yamewakuta mautt. 

Laiti mlmi. laiti 

Akhera katangulia * 

93. A i/' wana wa mtuine. 

Watatushie ulimi * 

Laiti ningie mimi, 

Ikawa yao fidia.* ’’ 

91. Kanena * akikariri 
Kiwataya asighari 
Kwa mambo yamezojiri * 
Ilumo katika kulia. 

95. Akamwambia Ayubu : 

" Kuketi we * ni aibu. 

Upeo wa masaliibu * 

Xi haya yamezokuwa.* 
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9(5. " Ayubu, liaya. koma. basi,* 
Tena kuweka julusi, 

Ondoka kawada >isi 

Vatu * ivamezofusaa. 

97. " X'nim * kukosa kite. 

Xa Avano * a vatic Avote ! 
Umekinva uto ntc 

Kama mtu asozaa.* " 

9S. A A'ubu kasliaAvisluka, 

Ini likaiiizunguka, 

Alatozi yakamtoka ; 
Yakamuoza kifua. 

99. Ayubu katakalamu : 

■' Moyoni nimezo'umu. 

H oyo m live * niatuliumii 
Ambao ni mlaaimva.* 

100. Weive inline Tbilisi ; 
Upotezao unasi. 

Omloka. siuinajisi * ; 

Mbec * zangu nepnkia." 

101. Awenepo maleuni 
Ayubu kumbaini, 

Akarudi ilalibim * 

Yuu * la mbingu kupaa.* 

102. Kisikiiia mbinguni 
Akanena * Shaitani ; 

" Ya Kabi, Mola * Manam, 
Huna lixilokwelea.* 

10.3. " Ayubu lniAvezekani 
[Una] alia ya ndani, 

Zitu za uliimvenguni 
Zote bajali kimoja.* 

101. " IvutoAveza kumkinda 
Xi afia kuimvenenda. 

.Mo vo nataka kutinda, 
Lakini kiamruwa.* 


105. “ Ayubu kiwasubiri 
Xi alia kukitliiri. 

Taka unipe amri 

Ahvilini kumngia." 

10(5. Akamjibu Jalili. 

Shaitani luaqali : 

" Haa'o * nimevaquhali ; 

Sliuka * wemle kwa ‘ajaa. 

lOGrt. [Shaitani akauva 
Akashuka kaitia * 

" Yambo nalokusudia 

Ainuii liiinezopowa."] ' ;: 

107. Akafuza * lihhali. 

Hatta kemla kwa lasuli. 
Kanulii'ika kisali 

Msalani amemiia.* 

10S. Ivaizika Shaitani 
Mkabala Ava usoni 
Hatta kenda sijidani. 
Akanivuzia pua. 

109. Puinzi alizoeta * 

Ayubu zikampata 
Kama nm kuvukuta 

Wa Jahannamu. .-iki.i 

110. Zikamngia kitAA-ani, 

Zikenea muilini. 

Ayubu u msalani,* 

Xdiye lkamshukia.* 

111. Damn ikataAvanyika. 

Mno ikatiririka. 

Zionda zikafunuka,* 

.Mwihni zikenea. 

112. Ayubu k\va mwida huo * 
Maradlu yampeteo 
Akatoka maA'ongoo 

Ya* kumbikumbi za vun. 
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113. Xa wasaa * utokao * 

Mwilmi upitao * 

Kama mai ya muyao * 

Makinga klieri * ya vua. 

114. Xa \irufuye liakika 
Sura alo akinuka * 

Mtu ahkimepuka * 

Kwa miatem khatua. 

115. I bill .'■i asorhanga * 

Asikome kuitunga * 

Ha pa na lia]>a kiz.nua 

Fitma kimtilia. 

113. Achamba : " hovo ghulamu 
Mavadhive ni juzamu. 
Mtokozeni * kaumu : 

Xi khatari kumtia.* 

117. " Waungwana kutanani. 
Mumtoe na * lnuini * 
Mumpeeke za * mwituni 

Xdia zisizoendewa." 

118. Wote wakakutanika 
Maneno wakayaslnka 
Kwa wote wakampeeka,* 

Pasiwe alosalia. 

119. Wote wakamsukuma 
Pasiwe aloinwegema 

Wa ilia * Mwana Rehema 
Mke wake mfathaa. 

120. Xa yeye * Mwana Rehema 
Asili yake * mbeu njema, 
Xi * binti Furathima 

Wa Yusufu nidkh.* 

121. Mke hoyo* niwaml ie 
Muungu umuumbee 
Kama sura za bibive, 

Za Yusufu fahamia.* 


122. Mwema mzawa * na * wema 
Yakamwelea * tama 
Mumewe * kumsukuma 

Kwa sababu yakuwaa. 

123. Kaketi nave rijah * 

•luzamu asiijali * 

Wale kalala * wawil: 

Wakiamka pamoya. 

124. Ayulm kasumbuka * 

Kwa mararlhi kuimduku 
Rehema kis kitika 

Siku zote akiha. 

125. Akawata mas.ndizi * 

Rehema. kitenda * kaz. 
lb kupata * khubuzi 

Kumpa * wake lijaa. 

12G. Rehema asikasiri 
Akmgia * kula dari 
Kawambia * “ Xi tayari 

Taka kuwatumikia. 

127. “ Xitumani kazi zenu. 

Zdo majumbani * mwenu 
Kwamba nikutwewa * ngano 

Mukmipa tawotea.* 

128. “ Xiwakatulie pete, 
Xiwasinge niwapote, 

Munipe nanri mkate 

Mulapo ukisalia. 

129. “ Xa tena musinikinde 
Xiyapoona kipande 
Cha mkate nikitunde 

Tiati kichangukia. 

130. " Wala hamuna mashaka 
Kitunda kichanguka * 

Kwani kitakula paka * 

Xyinyi liakitowafaa. 
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131. “ Mi mi ndiyo kuti yangu, 
Kula na mume wangu, 
Tujaaliwe 11 a * Muungu 

Haya kutusikilia.” 

132. Alikthudumu kutwa 
Kwa kusi mbili za matwa 
Hatta iyoni kukitwa * 

Kondoka kandama ndia. 

133. Kenda kwa wake rijali, 
Tumwa Ayubu rasuli, 
Akamshika mu wili - 

Kamzunguazungua. 

134. Ayubu halikiweza 
Kilala kiigeuza * 

Kwa muwiliwe kuoza 

Shati mtu kumwondoa.* 

135. Rehema akamshika, 
Mavongoo yaehanguka,* 
.Ayubu akatamka, 

like wake kamwambia. 

136. “ Mabombwe siyapoteze, 
Yatondowe yarejeze * 
Chamba riziki waseze 

Ni dhambi kuondolea.*"’ 

137. Mngwana Mwana Rehema 
Kwambiwake kainama 
Kavashika kwa huruma * 

Mabombwe kayatundua. 

138. Kawatunda [kiwaweka] * 
Mifupani kiwandika * 

Hatta wakakutanika * 

Muilini wakakaa. 

139. Baada hayo * wayoli 
Yakumtunda muwili 
Nclipo kuweta kauli ; 

Mumewe kumwambia.* 


140. “ Bwana, pokea * riziki, 
Nalopowa * na Khalaki, 
Moyo siitie * tliiki, 

Mwenye kutesa hafua.* 

141. “ Pete mkate katiti, 

Pokea, miza, ni kuti, 

Situ liuwa thabiti 

Hawaiwai kiwaa.” 

142. Akatamka Ayubu, 

Mke wake kamjibu 

“ Huona kutharubu * 

Mkate hunisumbua. 

143. *’ Mkate haumiziki, 

Kiumiza ni hilaki 
Uwa * radhi, siut-aki. 

Usambe * ni kutukiwa.” 

144. Mke wake kamweleza * 

Na matozi yakituza, 

" Hayo * huya kwa kuiza 
Upendacho ukapowa. 

145. “ Yeo pete wa mawele 
Mkate siukatale, 

Nla,* bwana, nanii nile,* 
Siiumize kwa ndaa.” * 

146. Rehema akamwambia, 

Saidana, nipokea. 

Riziki liububu moya 
Ni nafuu ikingia.” 

147. Hapo * kamwambia * “ete”, 
Akamaliza * mkate, 

Kisonda, kimiza mate, 

Mashapu akiyatoa.* 

148. Hatta kukipambauka,* 
Mwana Rehema katoka * 

Hi kwenda kuzunguka 

Watu kuwatumikia. 
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149. Kula nyumba angiao 
Humfukuza * kwa inbio, 

“ Amba khabari tunayo 

Yako * tumeisikia. 

150. “ Kanama wewe huramu 
Umtwazive ghulamu 

Na maradhi va * juzamu 
Muketizie * pamoya. 

151. “ Situngilie nyumbani, 
Sisimame mlangoni,* 

Na liatta imvetu muini 

Ni marufuku kungia.” 

152. Akarudi kwa simazi 
Moyo ulina kiizi * 
Kwakuikosa * kazi 

Pato lake kutukua.* 

153. Karudi kisikitika 
Matozi yakimtoka,* 

Katika ndia kifika 

Aone * mtu akiya. 

154. Kiya mbee kithihiri,* 

Na kiemba mshajari, 
Akamba, “ Nipa khabari, 

Ewe huramu rathia. 

155. " Nikhubiri ina lako, 

Wewe na wazee wako, 
Moyoni nina matamko * 

Penda kukutamkia.’’ 

156. Akatamka hurama,* 

Akamba “ Hitwa * Rehema. 
Binti va Furathima * 

Wa Yusuf u nisikia.’’* 

157. Ibilisi katamka, 

“ Mbona umebadihka i * 
Kipambo kimeondoka, 
Aliyokupa Jalia.* 


158. “ Uwapo wako uzuri ? 
Walopowa na Jabari 
Uso umetaghayari 

Kamwe sikukutambua. 

159. “ Labuda ujiete nn'ni 1 * 
Nikhubiri sinikhini 
Yalio mwako moyoni 

Sisite moya nambia.” 

160. Akatamka mvazi. 

Akamba * nina simazi, 

Ni * mimic * wangu liawezi 
Nyaka zimepotea.* 

161. “ Hunu mbwa sabaa mwaka 
Ndwee Iiiyo kumshika 
Jalilu 5Iola Rabbuka 

Havamjazi afua. 

162. “ Na wewe sinihabisi * 

Taka kwenenda * upesi. 

Moyo sione nafasi 

Kutoka kulimatia.” 

163. Sliiti * akatakalamu, 
Akamwambia huramu. 

" Kiumbe mwana Adamu, 

Ni kweli hakutiinia.* 

164. “ Mwanadamu ni kweli 
Angasifuwa akili 
Mbali hakutaka mali 

Kulla vambo kumwelea.* 

165. ' Hela upeo ni wewe 

Na * mwekevu ni kamawe 
Hoyo kukuoa wewe * 

Ni aibu kusikiwa. 

166. Mzuri mke huramu 
Mwema mwenye tabasamu 
Kutwaa mwenye juzamu 

Ni murne akakuoa.* 
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167. “ E ! * hiiramu taibu 
Simuhudumu Ayubu 
Wala huoni * aibu ? 

Roho si ya kununua.” 

168. Rehema akapulika 
Hayo * aliyotamka, 
Asirangoje * kepuka 

Kondoka kandama ndia.* 

169. “ Tangu hapo nisimeme 
Hukungoja we * useme 
Ivanama si mtu kamwe 

Siwe mwenye kutongoa." * 

170. Rehema mwenye nasabu 
Akenenda kwa ghadhabu 
Akifika kwa Ayubu, 

Salamu akatongoa. 

171. Kungia * kwake kambie 
Uso ubadilishie 
Ayubu kamuzave, 

“ JIbona unaghadhibia ? “ 

172. Alwana Rehema kanena : 
'“Pulikiza Saidana, 

AA’atu wameafikana 

Aluini kunitoa. 

173. " Xyumba nendazo abadi 
Hidima kuwa*saidi 

Yeo hunena * rudi 

Xa matango kunambia. 

174. " AVote wameafikana 
Kunambia ‘ siye tena 
Ao tuyapokukuona * 

Fahamu tutakutoa’. 

175. " Kitoka kuya * zangu 
Xilina matungu yangu 
Xiwene asi ya Aluimgu 

Davani * kanitokea.* 


176. " Akanambia * upuuzi 
Alaneno yasiyo kazi : 

' Alume wako hawezi 

Senende * kumkurubia ’ 

177. Kisa kunena huramu 
Ayubu kamfahamu 

" Hoyo si mwanadamu. 

Xi Shaitani, sikia.* " 

178. Ayubu katakalama. 
Akimwambia Rehema, 

*' Tena ayapokegema * 

Altokoze * nakwambia. 

179. " Xi mui, thama ni mui, 
Shaitani * ni adui, 

Rehema humtambui ? 

Kwambiayo * nisikia." 

180. Akameleza khabari, 

Alumewe * kamkhubiri, 
Akampa ni * amri 

Kuti kwenda kuzengea. 

181. Akamwambia Enenda, 
Xami nipo takulinda 
Simba kitonitunda * 

Utaniona ukiya. 

182. “ Xa kwamba Mola Mkwasi 
Ameiza * yangu kasj 
Atanitukua basi * 

Xa mashumra na mbwawa.” 

183. Rehema akatamka, 

" Inshallah takudinka, 

Xa afiya * itashuka, 

Alola tashusha afua.” 

184. Akatana nyee * zake, 

Kauka mikili yake,* 

Akenda kwa waanawake, 

Kuwaonyesha hedaya. 
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185. Xyele sura zikeo * 

Mikili ilingeneo 
Yah * ikikoma nvao 

Yalipokif umuliwa . * 

186. Wawenepo nisiwani 
Wale kiitamani * 

Kawambia, " Nunuani. 

Nipate kuwakatia." 

187. Wakauza waanawake, 

Twambie thamani yake 
Kwamba * hatuna tutake 
Kitu chakununulia.” 

188. Rehema akawajibu ; 

" Kuza nyee ni aibu 
Wa amma nina jawabu 

Zaidi ya mambo pia. 

189. " Ndipo kuza nyee zangu 
Ni shidda la * ulimwengu 
Ni * mind na mume wangu 

Limezotusikilia.'’ 

[189a. “Mukitaka muzipate, 

Nyee zangu muzikate, 
Ishirini kwa mkate 

Takuza, sitokataa.”] 

190. Waanawake wamwambie 
“ Khamsini tukatie 
Kwa mkate tutwazie 

Mmoya * kutopungua.” 

191. Mwanamke * wa rasuli 
Rehema akakubali 

‘‘ Naitaka * mbalimbali 
Musinipe siku mova." 

192. Akakata nvele sin^a 

- O 

Khamsini kaziwanga * 

D 

Kawapa wakazifunga * 

Xuru ikiwazagaa.* 


193. Wakanena nisiwani : 

Amba tuzinunueni 
Zote nyele za kitwani 

Ni yambo tukimwondoa. 

194. “ Tuzikateni zisie 
Nyele zimsalie * 

Kwani hakuna kamai 

Katika sute nisaa.’ - 

195. Nyele zake atanapo 
Mikili aisukapo 
Kwa kulla mke alipo 

Shungi lake huvaa. 

196. Wanawake wakazidi 
Kuzifanyiza juhudi 
Na nyoyoni makusudi 

Wataka kumumhua. 

197. Wakuteneo liurama 
Wakwambia Rehema, 

“ Keslio ndoo na mapema 

Singoje kupaza yua.’’ 

198. Mwana Rehema kanena 

Kwahermi, waungwana 
Hayo nimezoagana 

Ndiyo yatakaokuwa."’ 

199. Kangia safarini 
Katika kenda ndiani 
Kmuwene insani 

Uyao wendeme ndia. 

200. Na upangawe wa kambo 
M a fedhati na thahabu 
Msinafu * mkasabu 

Uyandishiye mwangia. 

201. Umbo lema la rijali 
Mzuri aso mithali 
Na libasi ‘all ‘all 

Uyandishiye mgoya.* 
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202. Hatta akikurubia 
Penye huramu rathia 
Katamka kamambia 

“ Xni usikhofu yua 1 

203. “ Mtikati yua kali * 

Mato havakimili * 

Hutaki * penye kivuli * 

Ukapata kupumua ? 

201. “ Na kwamba una shugbuli 
Xambia ni mahasuli * 


Wewe pumuza muili 
Mimi takukutulia.” 

205. Rehema akatamka : 

“ Sina ambalo nataka. 
Katika ndia epuka, 

Xapenda kuipitia. 

206. “ Epukawe taajali,* 

Xende kwa wangu rijali, 
Kwa mtamu wangu * rasuli : 

Mno nimelimatia.” 


The Poem of Job 


1 . Mv brothers, give me paper 
And good, black ink, 

And a reed pen, 

Which have been selected. 

7. 

2. That I may write, inditing 
An Arabic story 
With the history of Job, 

The messenger sent by the Lord. 

3. I wish to narrate (it) to you, 

Explaining the Arabic 
In our language, clearly. 

So that there may not be (any 

words) which are not plain to 
him. 

1. I am able to explain 

Making it clear (in) our language, 

And you, when you listen. 

You will understand it all. 

5. Composing and writing 
Those (words) which are in the 

book, 

I translated (them from) Arabic 
And sang (them) to you in Swahili. 

6. He will make it easy, 

The Only One, who has no 

likeness ; 


Thou are apart, 0 Lord, Thou are 
apart, 

The Mighty and Exalted One. 

The Merciful, the Compassionate, 
The Disposer (of all) in the world, 
Both rebellious and believers, 

By (means of) subsistence and 
health. 

8. The Merciful, our Master, 

The Chooser, our Lord, 

At the Dav of Judgment, among us 
He will choose out the good. 

9. After it, I will begin (with) 

The Xame of the Lord, the 
Beloved. 

I wish to praise 

And to thank Him, the Exalted. 

10. Praise be to God — 

Great and exalted is His greatness, 
Alone, who has no comparison, 
The Lord, who has no like. 

11. Prayers and peace, 

May they go to the Confessor 
Of the tribe of Hashim, 

The last of the Prophets. 
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“ Yerilv. God and his Angels pray 
for the Prophet, 0 ye who believe ! 
Prav for him, and salute him with 
salutation. - ' 1 

12. Muliammed. the Chosen, 

Having glory and praise. 

Owner of dignity, the elect. 

The Lord of the Arabs. 

13. And then, Abu Bakar, 

Uthman and Omar, 

And Ali, the brave. 

And the family of the Messenger. 

11. And her, too. daughter of the 
Faithful, 

Fatima, apple of Ins eye, 

And Hasan and Huseiti, 

And all the rest of them. 

13. 0 Lord ! for the sake of these 
people, 

All of whom we have called by 
name. 

Sustain us. we (are) their servants, 
With subsistence and health. 

16. Sustain us also with faith 
In this world and the next, 

That we may all be in safety, 

By the decision of Hun who Is. 

17. The preamble is finished, 

I have no need to go any farther. 
Now let us pray to the Giver, 
(And) I will tell you the story. 

IS. Our Apostle Job, 

(Is) he who was given by the 
Bountiful 

(So) much property (that it was) 
wonderful ; 

It was known throughout the 
world. 


19. First let us mention the goat'. 
There were a thousand kraals (of 

them). 

Which he was given by the 
Mighty ! 

Much wealth — which had no limit. 

20. And slaves in sufficiency : 

Everv one of these famous kraals 
Had a thousand herdsmen. 

Who used to herd (the goats) for 
lum. 

21. And his cattle and camels. 

And his horses and asses, 

Let me explain to you thc.r 
number — 

It is as I told you. 

22. And the (different) kinds of his 

wealth 

Each thing separately, 

To mention them is impossible ; 

I cannot tell you them. 

23. And his children, let us mention 

them. 

They were seven son.s 
Like lions in fierceness, 

All of one age. 

21. And three daughters, 

Shining like lamps, were his. 
Altogether, his children 
Made up (the number of) ten. 

25. He performed towards the Loving 
One 

(Acts of) worship (so that) when 
he excelled 

As to wealth and his children, 
(These things) might not bring 
him to confusion. 


Palmer's translation. 
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26. Hu went often to worship 
Before His Lord, the Eternal. 
There arose envy — 

It was that he was envied. 

" When he cried to his Lord. ' Truly 
evil hath touched me. but Thou art 
the most merciful of those who show 
mercy." 

27. Iblis, the Accursed 
Arrived in heaven 

And said to the Benefactor, 

" I have a word (which) I wish 
to say. 

28. " If Job worships Thee, 

Never once turning back, 

It is (because) children and wealth, 
(And) all (things) (are) collected 
together for him. 

29. ” I swear then. I swear 

That, if Thou didst not give him 
(these things) 

And he were destitute. 

He would forget Thee ! ” 

31). The Benefactor answered him. 

" Be silent, Accursed One ; 

I am certain that Job 
Is not a man to be lost. 

31. " It I lead him, the creature, 

Thou wilt not find the way to him, 
The road will be one of trouble 

for thee. 

Thou wilt not gain an entrance 
into him." 

32. And Iblis said : 

" Command me — glory be to Thee; 
Thou shalt see Job 
When I reduce him to com- 
pliance. 


33. " But at the moment 

To get (at) him is difficult ; 

It is his children and wealth 
And a part of his health (which 
should be taken from him). 

31. " Give me the order, 0 Mighty 
One, 

And I will waste for him his 
wealth 

And bring him into troubles, 

That he may come to be in 
perplexity.” 

35. And our Lord answered him : 

" Be silent, 0 thou Liar ! 

Thou wilt have no power on Job 
To put him into the evil way. 

36. Behold, I command thee. 

Take away his wealth from him, 
Attack him in all ways 
(By which) thou dost wish to 

enter his mind.” 

8o Iblis went forth, 

With speed and haste, 

And he reached his own house 
And called his sons. 

3S. And he said to them : “ Come ! 
Quickly follow me ! 

To-day I have a contest, 

I want to be helped. 

“ I come from the Giver, 

On account of the matters of Job, 
I want to put a hook into him. 

I will tell you that plan. 

4U. Everyone (of you) who is strong, 
A notable one in the assembly, 
Let him approve of it beforehand, 
That I may be able to under- 
stand.” 


39. 
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41. When the Accursed One had 

spoken, 

That word with his tongue, 

Ten thousand devils 
Have come to support him. 

42. And every man of them praised 

himself ; 

“ It is I who go before the ranks, 
Send me on a thousand errands — 

I will execute them all for thee. 

43. “Bring whatever matter thou wilt, 
That we may put war in their 

hearts, 

So that people may love to quarrel 
Or to commit adultery and steal.'’ 

44. The Accursed said to them : 

“ Leave all those things alone, 

I have a plan in my heart — 

I want to be helped, 

45. “ That Apostle Job 

Is beloved by the Lord, 

Do you put a hook into him. 

And as to the jilan, I will tell you. 

46. " Let us go to his kraals 

Of the goats and prepare them. 
Let us put fire that it may burn, 
And let the people be (burnt) at 
the same time.” 

47. And they all went together, 

The Accursed and his sons ; 

And when they saw the kraals 
All were astonished. 

48. They sent forth great blasts 
From their fiery mouths ; 

They could not get any passage 
(out) 

(Could) the goats or the herdsmen 
either. 


49. The goats were lost 

And the herdsmen were burnt up. 
They ,were made to pass by all 
(i.e. the fiends were sent to 
all the herdsmen), 

So that there was not one left. 

50. Iblis aforesaid 
Said to the soldiers. 

“ Go and give him the news 
As to those things which have 
happened. - ’ 

51. It was then he sang a song. 

(Did) Satan, the arch-liar, 

And he went to Job’s house, 
Weeping and lamenting, 

52. And said to him ; “ Our master ! — 
Our herdsmen and goats. 

There is not left anything (of 
them), 

The fire has attacked us. 

53. “ They are all burnt up, 

Not one has escaped. 

Except me only, hear ! 

There is not (one)— they perished. 

54 " Now, master, what shall we do ? 
We are entering into povertv. 

Till when will you worship ? 

There is nothing to use (no 
supplies). 

55. “ Stand up, do not remain seated, 
It is necessary to take trouble, 
Thy children are crying 
Because they have no milk.” 

56. And Job said : 

“ Be silent, 0 liar ! 

I was given (these things) by the 
Giver — 

It has pleased Him to take them 
away.” 
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57. Iblis returned 

Without having carried out his 
intention. 

He went to his sons, 

To inform them how he had 
fared. 

53. He said : “ This man 

Did not regard those matters, 

Not even the simplest disturbance 
Has he admitted into his heart. 

59. “ A stratagem now let me explain 

to you : 

Let us go and destroy 
His horses and camels 
And cattle, as well as the goats. 

60. And they arose, the dogs, 

Their hearts were set (on) 
destruction. 

Their faces were (full) of fury, 
Their (intention was) to tear in 
pieces. 

61. They went, unyieldingly, 

They puffed out their cheeks, 
They made them fly away like 

ashes, 

3o that there remained not a 
fragment of them. 

62. And Iblis came again 
To Job and said, 

“ 0 you, Master ! 0 Master ! 

The animals are finished for us. 

63. “ When you were worshipping 
Your Lord, and making promises 

to Him, 

You and your children — 

They had (enough) to use. 

64. “To-day everything is taken away. 
There- is an end of what still 

remained, 


Let us go and look (at things), 

So that you may be able to under- 
stand (what has happened). 

65. “ It will not do to sit (still), 

The children have no subsistence ; 
They have no food, they have no 
water, 

They have no clothes to wear.” 

66. And Job spoke 

In anger and wrath : 

“ Depart, thou dog, 

Depart from before me. 

67. “ Depart from me. 0 Iblis ! 

Nor do thou put doubts into my 
mind, 

The Mighty One (is) the Lord, the 
Rich.— 

Everything that He wills is wont 
to be.” 

63. And Iblis returned. 

Having failed (to carry out) his 
purpose. 

He followed the road and returned 
To his sons and brought them 
back. 

69. And he said to them : “ I (will) 

explain to you : 

I will come (and) go to heaven. 

I have a plan in my heart 
(Which) I will go and tell to the 
Majestic One.” 

70. And Iblis flew awav, 

And he ascended in haste. 

Until he arrived in heaven 

And knocked and had (the door) 
opened for him. 

71 . When he passed through the door, 
He went stealthily, stealthilv, 

Till he reached the front (rank) 
And uttered (these words) : 
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72. “ Let me make clear to Thee 

(my) stratagem 

With (even) superfluous words 1 
I have not obtained an entrance 
to his (hou«e) 

(Nor) a door to enter by. 

73. “ I have destroyed his wealth. 

The whole. I have left nothing 

over, 

And when I went to explain (this) 
to him, 

He paid no attention to it. 

74. “ I gave him the news long ago 
Of the destruction of his property 
He paid no attention to it. 

His worship he did not lessen. 

75. “ And the reason of it, 0 

Beneficent, 

Why Thou hast the certainty 
(That) he remains (steadfast) in 
(his) love ; 

The property will return to him. 

76. " Give me orders, 0 Loving One, 
To destroy his sons : 

Perhaps he may change his mind 
If his heart receives a shock." 

77. God answered him : 

" If I command thee — 

(Go) and look at his children, 
(And) kill them in any fashion 
thou wilt." 

7t>. And Iblis went down 
With joy and laughter. 

Till he reached the earth. 

Without stopping to draw breath. 

79. (In) his going forth, know (that) 
Satan went on without stopping. 
Till he went to the school 
(Where) the boys were wont to 
learn. 


80. The children were holding their 

boards, 

As is the custom (of) those who 
read, 

When their teacher 
Speaks to those who make 
mistakes. 

81. If a boy makes a mistake 

The teacher is wont to correct him, 
Till all have finished 
And he is satisfied with them all. 

82. He entered (in) a whirlwind — 
Iblis, like a storm. 

And he broke down the house, 
And the house fell. 

83. The house covered them 

And all the stones pressed on 
them. 

There was not one who escaped, 
(So as) to be able to run away. 

84. When the(arch-)sinnerhad finished 
Putting away the sons of the chiefs, 
He smeared himself with dust 
And changed his appearance. 

85. And he dressed himself in clothes 
Like (those of) their teacher — 
That (one) who had been hearing 

them read — 

And he went (along) lamenting. 

86. Lamenting (the ungrateful one !) 

" Ah ! most distressful mourning ! 
Where are the children 

Of Job, the Messenger ? 

87. “ Where are they that I may call 

them ? 

Let them take their writing- 
boards. 

That I may hear them read in the 
school. 

As is their custom (to do). 
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88. " I want them, I do not see them ; 
They have removed from the 

world. 

Tell ye it to Job. 

Which is (the news) to tell him 1 

89. " What is my speech. 

Which my tongue must utter ? 

' Thou gavest me ten children — 
They have died in one hour.’ " 

90. He went on until he stopped 
At Job’s house and came near 
And groaned still more (than 

before) 

With tears, bending down. 

91. He wept noisily. 

Saying, " I have no joy, 

Xor shall I see any rest 
Except by dying myself. 

92. ” These little children — 

Death has come upon them. 

Oh ! would — oh ! would that I 
Had gone before them into the 

world to come ! 

93. " Ah ! the children of the Apostle. 
They will silence our tongues : 

Oh, would that I might enter. 

even I : — 

That I might be their ransom ! 

94. He spoke, repeating his words. 
Calling them, the little ones, by 

name. 

(Relating) the matters, as they 
had happened. 

Right there, in the midst of his 
weeping. 

95. And he said to Job. 

“ For you to sit still is a disgrace. 
The limit of afflictions 
Is these things which have 
happened." 


9G. Job (said) : " Come ! stop, it is 
enough ! " 

Then he rose from his seat : 

" Depart, thou evil one, (from) 
us ! 

As the people have buried 
(them)." 

97. " What (sort of thing) is it not 

to lament 

When all vour children have 
died 

You have become utterly 
miserable. 

Like a man who has never had 
any children (at all).” 

98. Job was (almost) persuaded (to 

give way) ; 

His h ver turned round in him, 
His tears started flowing. 

They rotted his chest. 

99. Job spoke and said : 

" As I have said in my heart : 
This is (indeed) he who over- 
whelms me 

By whom I am cursed. 

ion. " Thou art Iblis 

Who causot the people to 
perish, — 

Depart, do not defile me. 
Withdraw from my presence." 

101. When the Accursed One saw 
That Job was speaking to him. 
He returned slowlv. 

And ascended above the skv. 

102. \\ hen he arrived in heaven, 

Satan said. 

" 0 Lord. 0 Benefactor. 

Thou lias nothing which is not 
clear to Thee. 
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103. “ Job is invincible. 

He has health from within, 

The things of this world 

All (of them) were not even one. 

104. “ (Since) I am not able to strive 

against him, 

Givemepermission toattack him. 
I wish to do (something to) his 
heart (mind), 

But (only) if I am ordered. 

105. “ If Job is patient 

Permit me to increase (his 
sufferings) ; 

I want that Thou shouldest give 
me an order 
To enter into his body.” 


[106u. And Satan returned 

And came down, bringing (the 
news) : 

" As to the matter which I 
purposed, 

I have been given the order.”] 

107. And he went on the spot, without 

stopping, 

Till he came to the house of the 
Messenger, 

And he found him at his prayers- 
He had gone into (the mosque 
for) prayers. 

108. And Satan hid himself 
Just in front of (Job’s) face 


Till he went into ( = began to 
make) his prostrations, 

Then he (Satan) blew into bis 
nose. 

109. The breath which he brought 
It hit Job 

Like an arrow, blowing as (it did) 
From hell — (just) listen ! 

110. It entered his head, 

And it spread through his body- 
job was at his prayers, 

It was thus (that) it came down 
upon him. 

111. His blood was scattered — 

It trickled very slowly ; 

And sores were opened ; 

They spread through his body. 

Job, at this time, 

When sickness had seized him, — 
There came out of him worms 
Like white ants (at the time) of 
the rains. 

113. And matter came out, 

From his body ; it passed 
Like the water of the tide, 

(Or) gutters at the time of the 
rains. 

114. And the smell of him, in truth, 
The way that he smelt, 

A man would get out of his way, 
(To a distance of) two hundred 
paces. 

115. Iblis did not loiter, 

He did not cease planning, 
Hither and thither going about 
And inflicting vexation upon 
him. 


106. And the Majestic One answered 
him 

(Even) Satan, (in these) words : 

” I have granted thee those 
things (which thou hast 
asked for) 

Go down, go in haste.” 
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116. And he said, As to this man. 
His sickness is incurable, — 

0 peoj>le, banish him (?) 

It is dangerous to put him (in the 
house). 

117. " Freemen, assemble together 
And expel him from the town. 
Send him (by the roads of) the 

forest 

(By) ways which are not travelled 
over.” 

118. All were gathered together, 

And they agreed to these words ; 
They sent him away by (the 

voices of) all, 

(So that) there was not one who 
remained behind. 

119. All of them thrust him out ; 
There was none who came near 

him 

Except the Lady Reliema, 

His troubled wife. 

120. Now, as for her, the Lady 

Rehema, 

Her origin was (of an) illustrious 
race, 

She was the daughter of 
Ephraim 

(The son) of Joseph, I tell you. 

121. This wife, let me tell you, 

God had formed her 

In the likeness of her grand- 
father, 

Of Joseph, understand (me) ' 

122. Good, and born of good people. 
Grief had overspread her (mind), 
(For) the driving away (of) her 

husband. 

Because of his sickness. 


123. She stayed with him. the man. 
Steadfastly, without fearimj it ; 
And they lay down, the two of 

them. 

And awoke together. 

124. Job suffered 

Through the sickness seizing him, 
While Rehema grieved, 

Weeping everv dav. 

125. And she left her sleep, 

(Did) Rehema, doing work 
In order to get bread 

To give to her man. 

126. Rehema did not fall short (in her 

efforts), 

She entered every house 
And said to (the inmates), “ I am 
ready — 

I want to serve you. 

127. “ Send me (about) your work 
Which is in your houses. 

If it is for wheat to be ground — 
If you give me some, I will grind 
it for you. 

128. " And I will polish your rings 

for you 

And shampoo you and plait 
your hair, 

(Only) also {= in return) give 
me the bread 

Which remains over when you eat . 

129. “ And also do not object to me. 
Even though I should see a piece 
Of bread and pick it up 

If it falls on the ground. 

130. And there is no difficulty 
About picking up what has 

fallen, 

For (otherwise) the cat will eat it. 
It is of no use to you. 
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131. “ For myself, this is my food 
Which (I am going) to eat with 

mv husband, 

Mav we be blessed by God 
(So that) these things come to 
us.” 

132. She was doing servant's work all 

day, 

For two handfuls of dhurra 
Until the evening was over. 
(When) she went away and 
followed the road (home). 

133. She went to her husband 

The Apostle Job, the Messenger 
And took hold of his body 
And turned him round. 

134. Job was not able, 

When he was lying down, to turn 
himself over, 

Through his body being (so) 
corrupt 

It was necessary that someone 
else should lift him. 

135. Rehema took hold of him. 

And the worms fell down. 

Job spoke 

And said to his wife : 

136. “ Do not lose the worms, (but) 
Pick them up and put them back; 
If any sustenance remains for 

them, 

It is a sin to take it away." 

137. The noble Lady Rehema 

As was told her, she stooped 
She took hold of them with pitv, 
The worms, and picked them up. 


138. She picked them up and placed 
them 

And arranged them on the bones 
Until they were all collected 
In the body and remained (there). 

1 3D. After that, (when) her fellow- 
ministrants 

(Were) caring for his body (1) 
That is when she brought a word 
To say to her husband. 

140. “ Master, receive your sustenance 
Which was given me bv the 

Creator, 

Do not put (distress) (into) (your 
heart) 

He who afflic ts is wont to save. 

141. “ I have obtained a little bread, — 
Receive and swallow it ; it is 

food. 

A person who is wont to be 
steadfast, 

Does not waver when he Dill.” (?) 

142. And Job spoke 

And answered his wife : 

'‘I feel a great calamitv — (?) 
Bread (only) annoys me. 

143. ” Bread cannot be swallowed ; — 
If I swallow it, it is destruction. 
Do not be offended (if) I do not 

want it ! 

Do not say that I am provoked 
with you.” 

144. His wife explained to him, 

W hile her tears ran down : 

" These things come by refusing 
(food) — 

You will be given what you like. 
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145. “ To-day I have obtained of 

millet 

A loaf, (I pray you) do not 
refuse it. 

Eat. mv Master, that I, too. may 
eat. 

Do not hurt yourself with 
hunger.” 

146. And Rehema said to him, 

“ 0 our lord, receive (from) me 
(Your) sustenance, one morsel 
It is (to your) advantage if it 
enters ” (i.e. if you can get 
it down). 

147. Then he said to her : Yes,” 
And he finished the bread 
Sucking it and swallowing his 

spittle, 

And put out the uneatable part. 

148. Until, when it was dawning. 

The Lady Rehema went out. 

She went, to go from house to 

house 

And to work for people. 

149. Every house which she entered — 
They drove her away quickly : 

" For we have heard the news — 
Your (news) we have heard it . 

150. “ What ! you woman. 

You who have taken a husband 
With an incurable sickness, — 
You (two) are living together ! 

151 . " Do not enter our houses ! 

Do not stand at the door ! 

Even into our town 

You are interdicted from 
entering.” 


152. She returned, with grief, 

Her heart was oppressed (?) 
Through being in want of work 
And her earning, s no longer 

existing. 

153. She returned sorrowing, 

With her tears flowing ; 

When she had reached the road 
She saw a man coming. 

154. As he came forward, he was 

plamlv seen, 

With an ornamental turban, 

And he said, “ Give me news, 
You, 0 woman, do not take it ill. 

155. " Tell me your name, 

Yours and (those of) your 
parents, 

In my heart I have a speech. 
(Which) I wish to utter to you.” 

156. The woman spoke 

And said, I am called Rehema, 
The daughter of Ephraim 
(Son) of Josejih, hear me ! ” 

157. Iblis said : 

” Why are you changed (in 
aspect) ? 

Your adornment has departed. 
Which the Almighty gave you. 

158. " Where is your beauty 
Which you were given by the 

Powerful ? 

Your face is emaciated 
So that I did not recognize you. 

159. " What, peradventure, is it that 

has happened to you, 

Tell me, do not deceive me, 

(The matters) which are in your 
heart, 

Do not hide (even) one, tell me!” 
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160. The Beautiful One spoke 
And said, “ I have grief 

. It is (that) my husband is ill : 

(His) years are lost. 

161. “ This is the seventh year 
Since that disease seized him. 

The Majestic, the Mighty, the 

Lord 

Has not yet granted him 
deliverance. 

162. “ And you, do not hinder me. 

I want to go quickly. 

Mv heart finds no leisure 
To delay my setting out.” 

163. Satan spoke 

And said to the woman, 

“ The creature, the son of Adam 
It is true, lie has not lived out his 
time. 

164. ‘‘ Truly, the son of Adam 
Would be praised for his wisdom 
If he had not desired wealth, 
Every matter would be clear to 

him. 

165. ‘‘ Surely you are of the highest 

excellence, 

And a person of capacity is like 
you. 

For that (man) to have married 
you 

Is a shame (even) to be heard 
(of). 

166. “ A beautiful woman, 

Good and smiling (lit. : owner of 
smiles) 

To take a man hopelessly 
diseased 

As your husband, to marry you ! 


167. t- Oh ! vou excellent woman. 

Do not be a servant to Job. 

Or do you not think it a disgrace ' 
Life is not (a thing) to lie 
bought." 

16S. And Rehcnia heard 

Those (words) which ho said. 
Without waiting for him she 
avoided him 

And went away and followod the 
road. 

1 69. “ All this while I have stood still 
Waiting while you spoke : — 
Surely you are not a man at all. 
You cannot be an uttorer (of 

human words).” 

170. Rehoma, the well-born, 

She went away in wrath. 

AVhen she reached Job's house. 
She uttered a salutation. 

171. At her entering his house, in 

front 

(The fashion of) her countenance 
had changed, 

And Job asked her, 

" Why are you angry ? ” 

172. And the Lady Rehema said, 

" Listen, 0 my lord ! 

The people have conspired to- 
gether 

To drive me out of the town. 

173. " When I went to the house of 

Abadi 

To work for its master, 

To-day, they said, ‘ Return,’ 
Also saying words of abuse to me. 
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171. " All have conspired together. 

To tell me, ' Do not come again. 
Or if we see you. 

Understand that we shall turn 
vou out 

175. " When I set out to come mv way 
(luther) 

l was with my (own) bitternc's. 

1 saw a rebel against (lod. 

And he appeared to me on the 
road. 

17*i. " He spoke to me follv. 

Words which have no sense : 

‘ Your husband is ill. 

Do not go to approach him.' ” 

L77 When the woman had finished 
speaking. 

Job understood her (and said) : 

" That (was) not a son of Adam. 
It was Satan, hear (me) ! " 

178. Job spoke 
Saying to Rehema, 

“ Even if he comes near you 
again, 

Defy him. I tell you. 

179. He is bad, and again, lie is bad. 
Satan is the enemy. 

Rehema, you did not recognize 
him ; 

Let me hear what he said to you." 

180. And she told him the whole 

story (in detail). 

And her husband exhorted her 
And also gave her orders 
To go (again) and seek for food. 

181. And he said to her, " Go 1 

And I am here, I will await you. 
If a Lon does not snatch me 
You will find me when you come. 


182. " And if, the Lord, the Wealthy, 
Has refused my entreaty. 

Well then, a hyena will carry me 
off. 

Or the striped hyenas and the 
wild dogs.” 

183. Rehema spoke : 

" If God will. I will meet vou, 
And health will come down. 

The Lord wdl send down 
deliverance." 

184. So she combed her hair 
And plaited her tresses 
And went to the women 
To show them a rarity. 

183. (Xow as to her) hair, the appear- 
ance which it had — 

The plaits were of such a length 
That they reached to her feet 
When they were let down. 

186. When those women saw it 
And coveted it. 

She said to them. " Buy 
That I may be able to cut off for 
you." 

187. And the women asked. 

" Tell us the price of it. 
Forwediave not, (though) we wish, 
A thing to buy it with/’ 

188. Rehema answered them, 

" To sell one’s liair is a disgrace. 
But, however. I have a reason 
Stronger than all (other) con- 
siderations. 

189. “ (The reason) why (I have) to 

sell my hair, 

It is the stress of circumstances, 

It is myself and my husband — 
The way it has come upon us." 


\OI„ II. i'.W.T i. 
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189«. [“ If you want (it), you can 
get it, 

Mv hair, you may cut it : 
Twenty (hairs) for a loaf 
I will sell, I will not refuse.' ] 

190. The women said to her : 

“ Cut ofl fifty (hairs) for us, 

For bread bring them to us, 

Let not one be wanting.” 

191. The wife of the Messenger, 
Rehema, she consented. 

“ I want it one piece at a time(?) 
Do not give (it) me (all) on one 
day.” 

192. And she cut her long hair 

And counted out fifty (single 
hairs), 

And gave to them, and they tied 
them, 

And the light shone forth on 
them (i.e. they saw the 
lustre of the golden hair). 

193. And the woman spoke, 

Saying, “Let us buy them, 

All the hairs of her head, 

It will be a trouble to her if 
we take them from her. 

194. “ Let us cut it so that it may be 

finished, 

The hair which remains to her, 
For there is no one like her 
Among all of us women.” 

195. When she combed her hair, 
When she plaited her tresses, 
Every woman who was present 
Put on her veil. 


196. The women surpassed (them- 

selves) 

In making the greatest efforts, 
And in their hearts (their) 
purpose 

(Was that) they wished to 
depreciate her. 

197. The women who were assembled. 
They said to Rehema. 

" To-morrow come earlv. 

Do not wait for the sun to rise. 

198. And the Lady Rehema said, 

Farewell, ye well-born ladies 
Those things (we spoke of), as 
I have agreed (with you) — 

It is they which will come to 
pass.” 

199. So she started on (her) journey. 
And in her going on the road 
She saw a man 

Who was coming, following the 
road. 

200. With his cutting sword 
Of silver and of gold, 

(Of the best) quality — inwrought 
with gold(?) 

So that he might prepare to 
practise enchantments 

against her. 

201. The comely form of the man 
Was beautiful beyond compare, 
And his garments (were) very 

glorious 

So that he might get ready to 
bewitch her. 

202. And so he approached (the place) 
Where the favoured woman was, - 
And he spoke and said to her, 

“ How is this that you do not 
fear the sun ? 
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203. " At noon the sun is fierce, 

The eyes cannot endure (it) ; 

Do you not wish for a shady 
place 

So that you mav he able to rest? 

2 < >4 " And if you have (any) business, 

Tell me the upshot of it, 

(But) as for you, do you rest 
vour bodv. — 

I will relieve you of it.” 


205. And Rehema spoke : 

" I have not (anything) which I 
want. 

From (out of) my path depait. 

I wish to pass (along) on it. 

206. " Do you get out of my way 

quickly. 

That I mav go to my husband. 
To my sweet Messenger ; 

I have (already) delayed too 
long." 
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By E. Dexisox Ross 

TX the course of an examination of George Sale's translation of the 
* Qur'an, I was struck by certain remarks made by him in his 
address to the reader. He savs first that, with the exception of a 
MS. of Bavdawi's Commentary, which he borrowed from the Dutch 
Church in Austin Friars, 1 he relied solelv on MSS. and books in his 
own possession for his Moslem authorities. He also pays tribute to 
the assistance he derived from the translation of the Qur'an published 
by Ludovico Marracci at Padua in 1598, which he describes as “ very 
exact : but adheres to the Arabic idiom too literally to be readily 
understood . . . by those who are not versed in Mohammedan 
learning ". He adds, further, " and 1 should be guilty of ingratitude 
did I not acknowledge myself much obliged thereto." 

Shortly after Sale's death his collection of Oriental MSS. and 
books was offered for sale by his executor, and a copy of the Catalogue 
was printed, and may be consulted in the British Museum. 2 The 
collection ultimately passed into the possession of the Bodleian 
Library. 

On inspecting this Catalogue I was struck by the circumstance 
that the collection contained hardly any works on the Qur an. I 
occurred to me. therefore, that the citations from such Arabic com- 
mentators as Zamakhsliari, Jalal ad-Din Suyuti, and so forth, must 
have been quoted by Sale at second-hand. It was then that I wanted 
-1 confess for the first time — to examine the translation of Marracci. 

The Jesuit filled me with surprise, and made me wonder how such 
a work had remained for so long in comparative obscuritv. For. in 
'pite of its ostensible and avowed hostility to Islam, it represents 
a most remarkable feat of scholarship, greatlv in advance of most 
Orientalism of the period. For Marracci not only prints the whole of 
the Arabic text of the Qur’an, fully vocalized, but also displavs verv 

1 This MS., together with the te^t ot the Libmry. i - now deposited m the 
I Unldhall. London. 

2 The [ire~s mark is S.C. SlHi. 
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extensive reading, and, what is very important and unusual, repro- 
duces the original text, in addition to the Latin rendering, of all 
the quotations he makes from Arabic authors. 

In view of the fact that Marraeci has received such small 
recognition among Orientalists, I thought that it might be of interest 
to the readers of this Bulletin to learn what is known of this erudite 
Italian and his life. 

Ludovico Marraeci was born at Lucca in Tuscany towards the end 
of the year 1612. 

After completing his early studies he entered the Congregation ol 
the Regular Clerks (Clergy) of the Mother of God. in which he became 
famous both for his piety and his learning, and where, after teaching 
rhetoric for seven years, he held various posts, such as Master of 
the Novices, Superior, Assistant, and Procuror-General. 

These occupations did not prevent him from applving himself to 
the study of languages, and he taught himself Greek. Hebrew, Syriac. 
Chaldean, and Arabic. This last language he taught for some time 
at the Sapienza College in Rome, and also at the College of Propaganda, 
by order of Pope Clement VII. 

He also belonged to many other Congregations, such as the Index, 
the Indulgences, the Relics, and the Examination of Bishops. 

The conclusions he drew from the study of certain very old lead 
blades bearing Arabic inscriptions are worthy of record. These blades 
had been found in Spain, and the Spaniards had attributed them to 
Saint James and his disciples, as they had read into them several 
Christian expressions. Marraeci, being commanded by the Inquisition 
to examine the blades, formed quite a different opinion. He found 
them full of Muhammadan errors, and made it clear to the Inquisition 
that neither Saint James nor any of his disciples could have been the 
authors, but that they were the work of certain Muhammadan impostors 
who wished to deceive the Christians. 

This learned report of Marracci's caused the Pope, Innocent X. to 
promulgate a decree in which the ' l Tables ", which had hitherto been 
preserved with veneration, were proscribed. 

Pope Innocent XI chose Marraeci as his Confessor, and had full 
confidence in him. He would, indeed, have raised him to hisrh 
ecclesiastical dignity had not Marracci's modesty alwavs been opposed 
to this. 

He died in Rome on the 5th of February, 1700, at the age of 
eighty-seven years and four months. 
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His Work 

He spent forty years in compiling his translation of the Qur'an , 
and played an important part in the preparation of the Biblia Sacra 
Arabica, which was begun at the instance of the Orthodox Bishop of 
Aleppo in 1624, and was finally published, in three foiio volumes, at 
Rome in 1671. 

There is contemporary evidence, including that of his pupil, 
Johannes Podesta. that he was the author of fifteen printed and nine 
unprinted compositions. 

The following thirteen are known : — 

(1) Prodromus ad refutationem Alcorani. Rome. 1691. 4 vols., 
8vo. Subsequently republished with the ‘‘Alcoran". Padua, 
1698, fol. 

(2) Alcorani textus universus ex correctioribus Arabum 
exemplaribus descript us, ac ex Arabico idiomate in Latinum 
translatus [with notes and refutation]. Padua, 1698, fob, 2 vols. 

(3) L'Ebreo preso per le buone : o vero discorsi familiari and 
amichevoli fatti con Rabbini di Roma intorna al Messia. Rome, 
1701. 4to. 

(4) Biblia Sacra Arabica, sacrae Oongregationis de Propaganda- 
fide jussu edita ad usum Ecclesiarum Orientalum. Rome, 1671, 
fob, 3 vols. 

(5) Lo Stendardo Ottomannieo spiegato, o vero dichiarazione 
delle parole Arabiche poste nello Stendardo Reale preso dal Ser. 
Re cli Polonia Giovanni III al Grad Yisire de Turchi [etc.]. Rome, 
1683, fob 

(6) Vita del P. Gio. Leonardo Lucchese. Rome, 1683, 4to. 

(7) Vita della venerabile Madre Passitea Crogi. Venice, 1682, 4to. 

(8) Grammatica volgare di Method o facile and chiaro. Printed 
several times. 

(9) Breve coinpendio della vita del Pontefice Innocentio XI. 

(The dates of the last work and those following are not known.) 

(10) L’Historia della miracolosa imagine di S. Maria in Portico, 
Campitelli. 

(11) Trattato contro la vanita delle donne. 

(12) Correction of the Syriac Breviary. 

(13) Latin translation [from the original Greek] of the hymns 
of Saint Joseph of Sicily. Published by Hippolyte Marracci, his 
brother. 1661, 8vo. 
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Seeing that his version of the Qur'an is hard to come by, I take 
this opportunity of reproducing a short specimen of his work, namely, 
the last chapter of the Qur'an, the “ Surat an-Xas "d 

The arrangement adopted by him in his exposition of tin' Qur'an 
is as follows : — 

(1) The text of a Chapter or section of a Chaptei 

(2) The literal Latin translation. 

(3) Xotes containing Moslem interpretations. 

(1) Refutation of Islamic doctrines. 

Thus •— 

[Text] 

In Xomine Dei Miseratoris, Misericordis. 

“1. Die: Confugio ad Dominum hominum. 2. Regem horn inuni . 
3. Deum hominum, xd hberet me. 4. A malo Insusurratoris sese 
subtrahentis. 5. Qui insusurrat in pectora hominum. 0. A Geniis. 
& hominibus. 


” Xotae. 

v Circa locum in (pio tradita fuit haec Sum : & premium legcntis 
illam, idem sentiunt Expositors, quod de praecedenti : cencetur 
enim connexe esse, & unicam constituere cum ilia, atque undecim 
versibus eonstare. ad quorum singulorum prolationem Mahumetus 
singulis nodis. quibus a filiabus Lobeidi alligatus fuerat. exsolvebatur. 


“IV. A walo Insnsarndoris sese subtrahentis.] Arabice ^1 «^j]l 
hisnsurrator exponitur comnnmiter Satanas. Jahias • 

^ a' a* 

Insusurrtdor est Satanas. qui insidet eordi hominis : et, ubi mentio 
facta fuerit Dei , suhtrahit sese, d-fugit. Zamchascerius putat j)l . 

esse pro J \ , Insusurratur * l.j V ^ ■ 

4*ic. Quasi ipse sit insusurratio in cinima ejas 

(hominis) quia ipsa opprimit, & occupat earn, in quo Me refidet. & mox 

subdit : 'i'j jlkjJl A j jUVl jfi \‘}\ 3 


!>!>. S34-.'). 
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Ait C unique meminerit homo Domini uni. subtmhit se Satan, d recedit. 

Cum autem negligens fuerit in hoc, insusurrat in ilium. Eodem feiv 
motlo Gelal. 

VI. A G.niis. d Homimbii v] I’utat Gelal, es.se hie : jL> 

jl ;Yl j jl la— ~Sl decla ratio item Safa up iii- 

■susnrra ntis : Quia ipse est genius, <£ homo. Ximirum. tam homines, 
quam Genii sunt Satanae hominibus. cum unique provoeent eos ad 
malum. Itaque clarius hie ostenditur. quitiam intelligaiitur nomine 
Satanae, qui insusurrat in pectora liominum : nempe Genii. & 
homines, quibus. ut ait Zamekascerius. utitur Satanas ad in- 
susurrandum in pectore hominum. 

” Addo hie parergi loco, uppellari has dims Suras quasi 


dicas, dims Gonfugiarias : eo, quod utraque incipiat per 
Gonfugio, A de his ita scribit Zamehascerius : a\JS u ^ys- 

J J — 1 j 03 S 3 idiU j I Aa! 


L ^ i ... . -, c .... n S 


Crf 'A 


•US aSJI x. 


- 



Dixit Legalus Dei Muhunietiis : Jam quidem missae sunt ad me dune 
same, quibus nulla aha smiths ntissa est : neque tu leges iniqaam alias 
duas Suras, quae Deo magis gratae suit. <fc accept /te. He autem, qne 
dicuntur Cunfugiarie : apjiellautur ctiain Sununtes : quia scilicet 
sanaverunt Mahumetuin a veneficio. Goncludam has ineptias verbis 

Jaliiae : b! jl AAjjc O Jj Ai J 


A.\Sl — 3 3 

\ " ‘ 

Sj* y' l — — i-."-' I A l — g Cj j ^ I ^ X >~ ' 

S' U — i ^ ^ — Si U — » — a A — ' -G J i — ) l.« ^j,! Xi 4 A.U j Ex 

relatione Aise habetur, guild, cam Prophet a Muhametas reeipiebat 
se somni causa ad stratum suaiii : conjungebaf ambas pal mas manuum 
siianun : deinde expaehul in eas, & legebat Suram : Die : Est Deus 
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unus : & dims Suras Confugiarias : deinde conjricabat utraque pahna 
id, quod poterat de corpore suo , inclinans caput , <£ convertens ilhid ad 
earn partem, qnam attractabat de corpore suo. & hoc ter faciebat. 

“ Refctationes. 

" Bene est, cjuod, cum Aleoranus a bestiis, nempe a Yacca 
incoeperit, desinat in Homines : & post tot insanias, aliquem tandem 
sani habere videatur. Verurn, ne in extremis (piideni verbis insania 
caret, dum Genios a Satanis, seu Diabolis, k hominibus distinguit, 
ciim ut, alibi ostendimus, & ex Sacris litteris manifesto probavimus. 
Genii, ac Satane iidem sint, nec ullo modo inter se distingmantur." 

A German translation of the Qur'an was made from Marracci's 
version by David Nerreter, and was published, together with a short 
account of Muhammadan history and manners, by the same author, 
in Nuremberg, in 1703 (8vo), in a volume entitled " Neu eroffnete 
Mahometanische Moschea ”, 

The title-page introducing the German Qur'an runs as follows : 

DER ALKORAN SELBST 
nach der aecuratesten Edition 
Ludov. Marraccii. gezeigt 
wird 

verteutscht 

mit kurzen Anmerkungen 
von 

DAVID NERRETER. 

The book ends with a reprint of Marracci's Latin text, but in this 
edition the original Arabic is not given, and the notes are greatlv 
reduced. Its title-page gives Leipzig as the place of issue and 1721 
as the date, so that it is possibly an independent publication. 

This title-page runs thus : — - 

MOHAMMEDIS FILII ABDALLAE 
Pseudo-Prophetae Fides Islamitica, i.e. 
AL-CORANUS. 

ex idiomate Arabico, quo prinium a Mohammede eonseriptus 
est, Latine versus per Ludovicum Marraccium e Congregatione 
Cleric. Reg. Matris Dei et Iimocentii XI. Papae C’on- 
fessionarium, 
et ex 

ejusdem animadversionibus aliorumque observationibus 
illustratus et expositus, 
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praemissa brevi introductione et totius Religionis 
Mohammedicae synopsi, ex ipso Alcorano, ubique Suris et 
Sura rum versiculis adnotatis, congesta. 

Cura et Opera 
M. Christiani Reine ecu 
ss. Theol. Bacc. 

Lipsiae, Sumtibus Lanekisianis, mdccxxi. 

We learn from the Prodromus. 1 which furnishes another very good 
example of his scholarly methods, that the following libraries were 
used by Marracci : — 

Vatican. 

Coll, de Propaganda Fide. 

Coll. Maronitarum. 

Conventus S. Petri Minorum Reformatirum in Janicnlo. 

Coll. S. Pancratii Carmelitarum Discalceatorum. 

Conventus S. Laurentii in Lucina Clericorum Minorum. 
Bibliotheca Cardinal is Camilli de Maximis. 

.. D. Abrahami Ecchellensis Maronitae. 

D. Petri a Valle Patricii Romani. 

In giving this notice of Marracci. I am glad to have an opportunity 
of paying a tribute to Italian Orientalism, a school which is so brilliantly 
represented to-day by such men as Guidi, Nallino, and Caetani. 

Bibliography 

Memoires pour servir a l'Histoire des Homines Illustres dans la 
Republique des Lettres. Niceron. Paris, 1739, pp. 255-69. 

De Scriptoribus Congregation^ Clericorum Regularium Matris 
Dei. Frederic Sarteschi. Rome, 1754. 

Biographie Universelle. Paris. [Michaud], 1820. 

1 See 1 1) in the list of his works above. 
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India at the Death of Akbar. By W. H. Moreland. C.S.I.. C.I.E. 

Demy <Svo. 

The value anil importance of economic history for everyone who. 
either as an administrator or as an ordinary citizen. seeks to take a part, 
however humble, in the conduct of public affairs, is to-day recognized — 
theoretically at least— to an extent which would have astonished our 
grandfathers. Mr. Moreland’s book is a sign of the times. If the ideas 
of the British public with regard to the economic history of England 
are not quite so imaginatively vague as they were even half a century 
ago, we are still, most of us, blankly ignorant of the economic 
conditions, present and past, of the outlying portions of the British 
Empire, for which we all have some degree of responsibility ; and no 
one hitherto has succeeded in writing on the subject attractively 
enough to illuminate our ignorance. But we have begun to wish for 
enlightenment. Air. Moreland has taken the field as a pioneer : he 
deserves success, and has at least won the gratitude of the present 
reviewer. 

The volume is intended as a sort of starting-point. The materials 
for economic history before Akbar' s reign, practically synchronizing 
with Queen Elizabeth's, are very much to seek, because Indian 
chroniclers were not interested in portraying the life of the people. 
The}' took that for granted : it, was something too familiar, if not too 
uninteresting, to need explanation; but the Westerners, whether they 
came to India as missionaries or with a view to commerce, took a lively 
interest in matters to which court chroniclers only made incidental 
allusion. While Akbar was reigning .Jesuit missionaries and mercantile 
explorers spying out the land began to make notes, and from the 
beginning of the seventeenth century the numbers at least of the latter 
increased and multiplied. Their ideas were doubtless coloured bv 
Western preconceptions ; the intelligent foreigner with the best 
intentions misunderstands much that he sees, and is easily misled bv 
the intelligent native : the modern student, moreover, is apt to read 
modern meanings into words and phrases which were used with a 
different import three hundred years ago. Still, the European travellers 
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of those early days give us something to go upon which is lacking in 
the earlier centuries. And also the native chroniclers under the Great 
Moguls supplv more information which is to the point than their pre- 
decessors, because Akbar was himself interested in economic reforms. 
Thus, when the seventeenth century opens we are emerging from the 
field of pure conjecture. We are able at last to get a provisional 
picture of economic conditions. 

Mr. Moreland is careful to emphasize the fact that the picture is 
provisional. Further investigation may on the one hand enable us to 
affirm positivelv much that is at present only surmise, to modify much, 
and to reject much. But what we have renders easier the task of 
tracing the developments of the next three centuries, to which 
Mr. Moreland’s book may be regarded as the prolegomena. 

From the point of view, however, of the ordinary reader, the 
question to which he wants an answer is — How do the .social and 
economic conditions at the end of Akbar' s great reign compare with 
the social and economic conditions at the present day ? Has India 
progressed or has it fallen back, or remained stationary ? How does • 
the wealth (economically speaking) of India compare with its wealth 
three hundred years ago ? We have here. a truer and much more 
complete picture than any hitherto presented because it is based on an 
exceptionally thorough examination of the documents. Much has still 
to be done, because while the documents are numerous they are in 
many diverse languages, Oriental and European, and many are 
untranslated ; and even where translations exist which are good and 
adequate from the point of view of the general student, they may be 
misleading on technical points either because the translator has 
misunderstood technical terms or because the technical terms he uses 
have for him different shades of meaning from those placed on them 
bv the reader. Mr. Moreland makes his own confession. He is 
sufficiently master of only five languages to have worked on the 
originals instead of translations. To do the thing really adequatelv he 
wants three more ! 

However inadequate this may be from the author’s point of view, 
it seems about as much as can reasonably be demanded from one man. 
The experts in Russian, Spanish, and Italian may some dav throw more 
light upon particular details. But the Persian of the native historians, 
with the Latin, Portuguese, English, and French of the European 
investigators, provide for the present sufficient material for sifting and 
comparison; and the results, skilfully arranged and co-ordinated 
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by Mr. Moreland, are invaluable and instructive, and — what is no less 
to the point — most interesting. 

The fabled wealth of the Indies ", as far as the population is 
concerned, is clearly a fiction. The India of the Great Moguls did not 
produce in easy abundance the necessaries of life or the things which 
go to make its comforts. It contained a vast amount of accumulated 
and hoarded treasure, but produced no abundant supply of the goods 
needed by the population. It gained little by the development of 
European trade, because in exchange for the goods which it exported 
it received not consumable goods but more treasure, which was not 
turned to account but hoarded or applied to unproductive display. 
The localized magnificence caught the eye of the observer, and later he 
found the hoards very much in evidence, much to his own advantage. 
Consequently the reports of untold wealth were accepted in the West 
as records of undoubted facts. Of the wealth which means well-being, 
there was actually less in the seventeenth than in the twentieth 
century. But the convictions of the Western world were strengthened 
by the fact that the trade with India proved immensely lucrative to 
the traders. The goods which came from India were mostly in the 
nature of luxuries (they had not yet become necessities as tea did 
later), implying luxury in the producing country. If treasure went 
from England to India in exchange for goods — a disastrous barter, 
according to the old mercantile theory — England proceeded to 
exchange the same goods for the treasure of foreign countries at 
enormously enhanced prices. If India enriched the India merchants 
she must be rich herself. The argument was as convincing as it was 
fallacious. 

India was not rich. The riches that were in evidence were the riches 
of princes, nobles, and — not so patently — of financial agents. The vast 
bulk of the population then, as now, lived in effect on the margin of 
subsistence by agriculture, and in recurring times of pestilence and 
famine went under in far greater numbers. The burden of taxation 
left no margin for saving, and there was no inducement to save when 
the chances were that if you did so your savings would be annexed bv 
some one else — noble, bandit, or extortioner. There were large and 
populous towns, but their inhabitants lived on the same or even a lower 
level of well-being. The Imperial armies and the armies of the still 
huge states outside the empire were enormous — on paper — but of not 
more than a third of their represented strength in fact, apart from the 
inadequacy of the armament of most of the troops. 
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As for the several fields of production. Mr. Moreland examines them 
in detail. His three chapters on agricultural and non-agricultural 
production, with the final chapter on the wealth of India, are probably 
those which will have most interest for the economist as such. Others 
dealing with the social and political system will doubtless prove more 
attractive to readers who have not specialized on a subject which 
demands close attention to be intelligible. But the economic is so 
closely interwoven with the social and the political that these chapters 
are as necessarv to the economist as to the general reader. The whole 
book will repay close study, and should a ho be of interest to anyone 
who. without being prepared to give it close study, still desires to have 
in his mind an effective and vigorous picture ot India three hundred 
vears ago, before the European had become an influence there. 

A. D. Ixnks. 

Ax Outline of the Relioiou.s Literature of India. By -I. A. 

Farquhap., M.A.. D.Litf. Oxon. Svo: pp. xxviii. 1-31. Oxford 

University Press. l!)2o. 

One of the most surprising experiences of the Great War was that 
many things which we had previously thought to he makeable only in 
Germany could he manufactured as well, if not better, in Great Britain. 
It is so likewise with the present volume. The immense mass of research 
and compilation oil which it is based and the orderly method in which 
these materials are digested recall the best type of German UntidbUchrr. 
while the clearness ot style with which the author conveys his knowledge 
is a home-bred virtue. The task would have been heavy enough if it 
had been limited to literature of a strictly religious tenour ; but 
Dr. Farquhar has generouslv (and justly) extended it so as to include in 
his purview a large number of writings which are only secondarily 
associated with religion, and thus has produced a work which embraces 
in its survey a very great part — perhaps even the greater part— of the 
whole literature of India, and is a most useful and reliable storehouse 
of ordered knowledge. 

The method followed hv Dr. Farquhar is best described in his own 
words: "I have attempted.'’ he says (pp. xi-xii), “to divide the 
milleniums [sic] covered by the growth of the literature into periods 
corresponding as nearly as possible to the great waves of change in belief 
and practice, and within each period to group the books as far as possible, 
according to the religion, the sect, and the sub-sect to which thev 
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severally belong." Though this plan has some disadvantages it is on 
the whole the best that could be devised. As M. Barth remarks, 
even in India the centuries have their own physiognomies. Moreover, 
the narrative is supplemented by an excellent bibliography, in which 
the writings recorded are arranged bv their schools and also, as far 
as possible, in accordance with their date. 

Considering the immense amount of polyglot reading which has gone 
to make up the book, mistakes arc singularly few. Misprints are com- 
paratively rare. 1 Even in matters of opinion there are few cases where 
the author lays himself open to criticism. Perhaps in his account of 
the Upanishads (p. 52) lie hardly makes enough allowance for the 
evolution of the idea of the at man through the preliminary stages <>f 
pratlhis, and rather suggests that it arose suddenly, per sultmn. Possible, 
too, it is rather too much to say that " we can be sure " that the Sankhva 
is derived from the Upanishads (p. 61). On p. 159 the author mentions 
some writings of the Prajha-paramita class as products of the 
Madhyamaka 2 school, whereas on p. 115 he notes some other works of 
the same order without reference to the Madhyamakas. On p. 207 he 
asserts that Buddhism came into Tibet about a.d. 610. which contradicts 
his announcement on p. 213 that " Buddhism was introduced into 
Tibet in 747 ". The statement that the Upamiti-bhava-prapahcha is 
in Prakrit (p. 215) is erroneous : the book is in Sanskrit. 

The opening sentences of chapter vi (p. 220) are, perhaps, more 
likely to open ground for controversy than any others in the book. 
Dr. Farquhar here declares that " the sects which ruled the development 

1 A considerable proportion of fajtsus ca^mn oecuis in Tamil munt>, of which 
the transcription is inconsistent ami not seldom inexact : intu' aim we may 
mention the incorrect spellings “Te\aram" and “ l)e\ aiam *’ instead ot 
“ Tevaram *' or “Devaram" (p. 2.3fih and “ Ranchi- Appar " tor “ Kaehclny- 
Appar' 1 1. Of othei minor slips, apart tromthe irregularities in the n anMitera- 
tion of Tamil words, we may note the following specimens: *’ Vasude\a " for 
‘’Vasudeva*’ (p. 100); *‘ dyanuka ** tor *’dv\anuka" (p. 133): “ Yasiihandha " 
for “ Vasuhamlhu " (p. lofit ; ** Apai amitayns ” tor ‘* Aparinutnyus " (p. 158i ; 
** Khumbh" tor “ Kumhli” (p. 174) : “ Udyotakara " for *' Uddxotakaia " (p, ISO) ; 
“ Viickakar " for *• -vaeliakar ” (p. 220> ; “ '-amuchchlun a " for “ '•amuchchava *’ 
(pp. *243, *230, 437) ; '* Akshohva* toi k * AWiobh va " ( p 273) ; ” Kumlakunda" for 
’* Kundakoiula or “ Kundakunda " (p. 2S1) ; “Raima" tor ** Raima" q>. 2S3) : 
** Ruraiiidar Das 1 and “Sri Vya^a Raja" toi ‘* Ruraiiidara Dasa" (the genuine 
Kanaie^e vocalization) and * * YyiDa-raya " q» 303) ; “Yenkaya Ary a " for 
“ Veukayarya *' (p. 304); “ Sat>andarblia " for ** Shat-sandai Mia " (p. 300) ; 
'* Padmavall *’ for *‘ Padyavali" (p. 37 f >). On p 310 the yMiiltoh of equality are 
oddly misapplied twice instead ot hyphens, «»o that we have “Mathura — 
mfdiatmya" and “ Usis = liUL” * 

2 We take the opprutumty to point out to Dr. Farquhar that the eoneet form 
of this wind I-' either Mmlhyaniahi or 
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of Hinduism during these centuries [a.d. 900-1:510] received their 
inspiration in large measure from the enthusiastic bhakti of the wandering 
singers of the Tamil country. . . . Much of the peculiar fervour and 
attractive power of the Ehor/amta Puriino comes from the devotion of 
the Alvars . Tins may be true * but to us it seems rather a case of 
fit i prosit ii (/<t. How much influence the Tamil votaries exerted on the 
rest of India cannot be definitely estimated : but it does not seem to 
have been much. They were chiefly interested in the worship of Vishnu 
according to the cult of Srirangam or Tirupati or other typical establish- 
ments. and they were little concerned with the mvths of (lopfda-Krishna : 
and it was precisely the latter which formed the staple spiritual food of 
the hhalti that was such a notable feature in the religious lift' of this 
period. This Krishna-cult— very different, from the Yishnu-eulf of the 
South found its classic expression in the Bhiigavata Purana. and 
Dr. Farquhar accordingly suggests, apparently with some confidence, 
that the Bhiigavata was composed in the Tamil land. For this there 
is really no evidence at all, except a vague statement in the Bhagavuta- 
mahatmva that Bhakti was " born in the Dravidian country, which 
means merelt that in the latter regions there existed a warm emotional 
cult of some deity, perhaps \ishnu, in ancient times. The Purana 
might have been written in Dravidian lands, as Dr. Farquhar says, “ if 
in the Tamil-countrv there was a group of Bhiigavata ascetics who felt 
the same devotion [to Krishna] as the Alvars [to Vishnu] and expressed 
it in similar fashion " (p. 233). There is much virtue in an " if “ : f 0 r 
there is no evidence whatever that such a group existed in this period, 
and if they had existed they would probably have expressed their 
bhakti in Tamil verse, like the Alvars. 


In our opinion Dr. Farquhar is right, as against Professor Keith 
(JRAS. 1920, 628), in denying the authorship of the Bhaskara- 

bhashva to Xmibarka (p. 239). He is, however, misleading when he 
states that the \ edantie standpoint of the Tamil Baivas is YKishtadvaita 
(p. 2o3), for the latter term is more conveniently restricted to Srl- 
vaishnava theology ; and he is incorrect in translating rasa, /ana as 
sweets (p. 303). But ail these are but small blemishes in a work of 
abounding excellences, and we take leave of Dr. Farquhar with deep 
gratitude and admiration. 


L. D. Barxett. 
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Ethiofic Grammar, with C’hrestomathy ami Glossary, By 
Samuel A. E. Mercer, Ph.D., D.D.. Professor of Hebrew and 
Old Testament in the Western Theological Seminary, Chicago. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press. 1920. 

There is a real need for a book such as this professes to be, for there 
is no other elementary grammar of Etliiopic in English. The trans- 
lation of Dillmann’s monumental work is bewildering to a beginner, 
and the only other grammars available hitherto are that of Praetorius 
in Latin and German, and that of Chaine in French. Of the two last 
mentioned, the former is much the more reliable, being almost entirely 
free from the misprints which here and there mar the latter. Chaine’s 
book is, however, clear and better arranged, and gives the beginner 
more assistance. It is safe to say that the work here reviewed will not 
supersede these. 

The essentials in an elementary grammar would seem to us to be, 
first, clearness, and secondly exactness. The beginner does not require 
much, but in what is provided for him there ought to be nothing left 
unexplained. Besides this, what he is given ought to be so far as 
possible free from error. He ought not to be hindered in his work by 
chance misprints which a more advanced student can readily correct. 
Neither of these requirements is fulfilled in the present work. For 
example, on p. 18 the enclitic ft is mentioned, but nowhere in the 
book is this peculiarly Etliiopic usage explained. Again, on p. 27, 
in giving the skeleton of the strong verb, the author introduces the 
words causative, reflexive-passive, and causative-reflexive, without 
giving the slightest indication of what these words connote. So in the 
case of all the verbs the forms of the perfect, imperfect, subjunctive, 
imperative, infinitive, gerundive are given, but the student will seek 
in vain for any explanation of the meaning and usage of these forms. 

But even these faults, irritating as they are, are not so bad as the 
want of accuracy displayed throughout. It is no doubt difficult to 
print Etliiopic accurately, but if it can be printed with accuraev in 
Germany, why not at Oxford 1 On p. 18 there are no fewer than six 
misprints in Etliiopic characters, on p. 20 there are at least five, and on 
p. 27 there are again six. In the Glossary it is still worse. In its 
thirteen pages the number of misprints in Etliiopic letters amounts to 
nearly eighty, an average of over six per page. This is inexcusable. 
The mistakes are often made in those very letters which the student 
has been already (p. 13) warned not to confuse. 

Such misprints are. however, not the worst faults of the Glossary. 
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Some of the others aie (juite grotesque. Oil p. 10'.* (a- wd! a- on p * > 1 
of the Grammar) which means " sign " or " miracle", is 

rendered " prodigal ". The mistake is due to the fact that Chaine in 
his Gmmmaire Ethiopieiwe translates the word by " prodice ", Xor 
is this an isolated instance. On p. 1O0 G translated "ax". 

The word means " wheel " or " axle ". Here again Chaines French 
provides the clue in his translation " axe ". On the same page the 
ordinary numeral — 100. is said to mean " live ". On p. Ill 

a mistake of a different sort occurs. The word p'h'F > s gi veil as 
meaning " bdellium ’ : there is no such noun in Kthiopie. the word is 
a verb. The Kthiopie translators ol Genesis liavt* rendered the Greek 
drOpui r bv ” the stone which glitters ". In the same verse in Genesis, 
is a translation of the Greek u Aidas' o irpivi i r<><. 
In spite of this, on p. 104 the Glossarv renders the second Kthiopie 
word by " onyx . The phrase means " green stone ". On the same 
page of the Glossary we are vouchsafed the extraordinai v information 
that is the few. of the cognate noun meaning " grass " or 

" plant ". 

Further, on p. 112. a!1 imperative meaning "hasten " is 

rendered by wherefore ; and on p. 108 " spite or 

vengeance is taken as a verb (” to spite "), though the word is 
correctly given as a noun on p. GO. 

^e have noticed two instances in the Glossarv in which words are 
not given under their proper letters. On p. 108 occurs the vo:r nihili 
Pi 1 !® ( to walk ) ; the word is I'lftfl). Again, on p. 110, " sand," 

is given under instead of under ; . 

In the bodv of the work large sections are taken from Chaine’s 
Gninniiour without any word of acknowledgment. This is specially 
true of chapter iii. 1 G— 2-3. Chaine' s examples are given and some- 
times in a mangled form. e.g. in ^ 21, " for " 

appeals in the meaningless form " for (hdJ’JJ'P'Tl ”, and in 

^ for ijgp " is a misprint for Chaine's correct " ‘jQ for 

hS'g, ■ The .Model Analysis and Translation in Chapter xxxvi are 
also purloined from Chaine. In this section there are at least four 
misprints in Ethiopic words.- 

Turnimr to the Chrestomathy. we find that of the thirteen pages 
more than eight consist of matter already available in Praetoiius and 
Chaine. Thus we have Psalms i and cxxxvii. 2 Esdras (Apocalypse of 
Ezra) iii. and Genesis i iii. It is really pathetic that Chrestomathies 
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so often include these early chapters of Genesis, as if the Old Testament 
were graded in difficulty and the earlier chapters the easiest. The new 
matter in the Clirestomathy consists of Exodus (Dr. Mercer bv a slip 
sacs Genesis) vi, 1-9, a portion of the Stiitutrs of the Apostles from 
Horner's edition of the same, and three short extracts, strangely styled 
Anaphoras. They are in reality passages containing the Words of 
Institution from three of the Ethiopic Anaphoras. In the passage 
from Exodus there are four words which are unexplained in theGlossarv, 
another (A<I/?^ above-mentioned) is explained incorrectly, and there 
are some misprints in the Ethiopic text. The second passage is rather 
an unfortunate choice for an elementary book, for in several places the 
MSS. which Horner follows contain forms of the verbs, which 
though commonly found in MSS., are not strictly regular. These are 
likely to confuse a beginner, as is also the interchange of letters, 0 for 
A - and (ft for rt 1 , which is also found. In an elementary Clirestomathy 
these should be. in both cases, altered in accordance with the standard 
foims 

The extracts from the Liturgies are unfortunately taken from a 
nineteenth century MS. The forms of the words are. therefore, in many 
cases not such as are found in the grammars and lexicon. The second 
of these extracts consists of nine lines from the Anaphora of St. John. 
In this there are no fewer than eight misprints, though in some cases 
the same word has occurred in the previous selection, and has there 
been given correctly. Much the same is true of the third passage, 
though in it the misprints are fewer (four in under eight line"). 

Returning to the Glossary once more, a genera! remark may be 
made. The words are not given under the roots as they are found in 
Dillmann's Lexicon. As this is the only Lexicon available, it is essential 
that the student should be taught from the beginning how to use it. 
and discover the root under which he is to seek each word. 

It is also confusing that both ^JA and ',AA should be entered 
in the Glossary as if they were separate words. The latter form is 
merely the misspelling of the former. There are at least three other 
instances of a similar confusion. 

We have mentioned only some of the mistakes of this somewhat 
remarkable book. Whether these are due to ignorance, or merely to 
carelessness, quite enough has been -aid to show the uselessness of the 
book as a manual for beginners in Ethiopic. 


1. M. IIariiex. 
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Linguistic Survey of India. Yol. YIII, Part I : Specimens of 

Lahnda and Sindhi. By Sir George Grierson. K.C.I.K.. D.Litt. 

pp. x, 584. 

The Linguistic Survev of India is not nearlv so well known as it 
ought to be. It is over seventeen years since the first volume appeared, 
and now out of the eighteen volumes of which the series is to consist 
fifteen have been printed and two are readv for the press. The last 
volume, which is numbered Yol. I. cannot be finallv prepared till all 
the others are completed, for it is of the nature of an introduction to 
the series. Some idea of the magnitude of the work mav be obtained 
from the fact that the volumes alreadv printed contain over 7.800 
pages. Of these over (1.000 have been prepared bv Sir George Grierson 
himself, the remainder being from the pen of Dr. Sten Konow, a 
distinguished Norwegian philologist and Sanskritist. well known in 
London and also in India, where he was connected with the 
Archaeological Department, The volumes of the series are said to lie 
merely " compiled and edited by Sir George Grierson, but it is 
worth while pausing for a moment to realize the laboui involved in tin 1 
process. The materials before him consisted partly of books, especially 
in the case of the better-known languages, but chiefly of MSS. 
numbering thousands, dealing with every language and dialect of 
which the Survey treats. These MSS. were of widely different 
value: some were the work of accomplished scholars - unfortunately 
very few, all told : some were of ordinarily good quality, many were 
only mediocre, and a considerable number were full of every kind of 
mistake. This was the material that had to be read, studied, sorted, 
and digested ; inconsistencies and contradictions had to be considered, 
mistakes allowed for, the wheat separated from the chaff ; finally, 
grammars had to be evolved which should present the salient features 
of each dialect and show its relationship to neighbouring dialects, to 
the greater groups of languages and to the primary families themselves. 
As has been said, three volumes remain to be issued. Thev are the 
so-called Gipsy languages by Dr. Konow. the Iranian languages, and 
the Introduction by the Editor-in-Chief. It will be seen that Sir 
George has done far more than compile and edit. Much has been 
written by himself, and what he has written is more valuable than 
the edited and compiled specimens, extremely valuable though 
these are. 

The volume before us deals with Laihndi and Sindhi. I use the 
form Laihndi in preference to Lahnda. partly because I prefer it, but 
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also because I regard it as important that when two or more forms 
of a word recommend themselves to authors they should all be used in 
print. In this way scholars will be in a position to come to an ultimate 
decision as to which is the best. One will gradually oust the others, 
and finally, we may hope, the fittest will survive. I regard Laihndi 
as the better form, inasmuch as it is feminine. The word laihndd 
is a masc. participle, and Indians would naturally make it 
feminine when referring to a language. Thus the Panjab Census 
Commissioner for 1911, himself an Indian, has changed Lahnda to 
Lahndi, and uses Lahndi throughout the Census report. The author 
of the recently issued Hhtonj of Hindi Literature has done the same. 
My reason for inserting i " and writing Laihndi instead of Lahndi is 
that it represents the pronunciation better. The word as pronounced 
with moderate correctness bv a European rhymes with the English 
words “ sandy, brandy, handy ". 

Laihndi and Sindhi form, we are here told, the North-Western 
Group of the Outer Circle of Indo- Aryan languages, and possess many 
characteristics connecting them with the Dardic languages. Some of 
these relate to points of pronunciation. But at this point I feel it is 
necessary to enter a caveat. We are not in a position to say much 
about the pronunciation of Dardic languages. When we speak about 
cerebrals and dentals in these forms of speech we can go no further 
than the specimens take us. specimens prepared by foreigners, men who 
learnt what they knew of these sounds after they were grown up, 
perhaps had reached middle life. The mixing up of speech sounds 
which to Europeans (and in this case it may be to Indians also) appear 
alike has been carried into the Pisaca specimens, including Sina. 
Now in Sina we know that there is the clearest distinction made 
between cerebrals and dentals, and one cannot help thinking that 
further knowledge may show the same distinction in other languages 
of the group. However, the connexion of Sindhi and Laihndi with the 
Pisaca group does not depend on matters of pronunciation. The facts 
adduced by the author are of the deepest interest. We picture the 
Dard colonists pushing their way down into India, and when ultimately 
driven back or overwhelmed, leua’ing everywhere the traces of their 
occupation. For fuller details about them and about the Gujars and 
other similar invaders we look to the forthcoming Introductory volume. 
The author's extremely valuable article in the last two numbers of 
the Bulletin should also be consulted. 

About eighty pages are given to a sketch of Sindhi grammar, and in 
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the Laihndi section the various dialects are described with the clearness 
to which we are accustomed in this series. \ ery well does the author 
put before us the relationship of Laihndi and Panjabi. Both are 
mixtures. Originally there were two languages in the Punjab — on the 
west a Dard language and on the east Western Hindi. Both overflowed 
their banks and their waters intermingled. Where there was much 
of the Dard element and little of the Western Hindi the result was 
Laihndi ; where Western Hindi predominated we find to-day Panjabi. 
Another consequence is that Laihndi and Panjabi have no real dividing 
line. There are languages in India separated from each other by 
a sharply defined line ; it is hardly an exaggeration to sav that one 
can draw a line with a walking-stick and say “ up to this line this 
language comes, and from it that other begins ". But it is not possible 
to say where Laihndi ends and Panjabi begins. There are several 
dialects which might equally well be ascribed to either. 

The volume is well supplied with specimens of the different dialects; 
some of the specimens are of special interest and value. The most 
striking is that printed on pp. 280 -92. where a sequel is given to the 
story of Hlr and Ranjha. The story, an Indian version of Hero and 
Leander, is well known, but not so the sequel, which resuscitates the 
lovers and represents them as living an ideally happy life with no 
company but their own. One useful feature is facsimile printing of 
certain specimens to show the styles of alphabets, either printed or 
handwritten. 

Enough has been said to indicate the nature of the book, but a 
cursory description cannot do justice to the author's gift for grasping 
the facts or for presenting them to others. One is reminded of the 
passage near the end of the third book of Sordello about the three 
classes of poets : — 

The office of ourselves has been. 

For the worst of us, to sav thev so hive seen ; 

For the better, what it was thev saw; the best, 

Impart the gift of seeing to the rest. 

High among the third and best class assuredly stands Sir George 
Grierson. If among those who read his works some are stirred up to 
follow his example, if having received the faculty of vision they use it 
to descry fresh woods and pastures new, he will have his reward. 

T. Grahaiie Bailey. 
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Linguistic Survey of India. Vol. VIII. Part II : Specimens of the 
Dardic or Pisacha Languages. By Sir George Grierson, 
K.C.I.E., D.Litt. pp. vii, 567. 

The study of this volume carries us back in thought to that pre- 
historic time when the ancestors of the Indo-European family lived 
together in the Steppes, we may suppose, of Eastern Russia, for the 
very name of these languages raises in our minds the question of the 
early Aryans and their distribution. The author in a few pages of 
delightful introduction sketches for us the history of their migrations 
so far as India and the neighbouring countries are concerned. Through 
thousands of years we travel back, history is lost in legend, and legend 
in the mists of conjecture, but we see as in a dream the earliest 
separation, when some went west to become the forefathers of those 
who speak the European languages of that sturdy stock : others 
journeyed east till they halted in the oasis of Khiva. The latter may be 
called Aryans, but not Indo-Aryans. These Aryans travelled on to 
the highlands of Khokhand and Badakhshan, and there occurred the 
second great separation. The parents of the Indo-Aryans went first 
and their descendants now speak eighteen languages spread over the 
larger part of India and part of Ceylon. To keep before us the 
connexions of the three Aryan branches we may retain the word 
Aryan and call the other two branches Irano-Arvans and Pisaco- 
Aryans. To the former belong the (jhalea languages and Persian, 
Pashto and Biloci ; to the latter the Dard languages Sin a. Kasiniri, 
and Kohista.nl. There are nearly forty languages in the Arvan sub- 
family, and it is interesting to note that the following are taught in the 
School of Oriental Studies : Trano- Aryan— Persian ; Pisaeo- Arvan — 
Sina and Kasmiri ; Indo- Aryan— Panjabi, Urdu, Hindi, Xepali, Gujrati, 
.Marathi. Bengali, Assamese, Singhalese. 

The present volume deals with the Pisaca languages and with 
Burushaski, which, like Basque in Europe, cannot be assigned to anv 
known family (cf ., however, the article by Edmonston Scott in the 
fourth number of the Bulletin, in which a connexion is traced between 
dlunda and Basque). Burushaski is here treated of for two reasons; 
firstly, because it is geographically convenient to introduce it in this 
part of the Survey: and secondly, because a substratum of Burushaski 
works is found in all Pisaca languages, suggesting that it was the 
original tongue of the country and has been graduallv ousted. 

Sir George Grierson s work has a double interest for all connected 
with the Oriental School. There is the interest shared bv other students 
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of language, which arises out of his great erudition, hut there is 
a further interest due to his having always been a good friend to the 
School and aided it by personal counsel and effort. 

Nearly half of the volume before us is devoted to Kasmiri. Here 
the author is at his best. The language possesses a literature, the onlv 
one of the Pisaco-Aryan group which does; it has competent native 
scholars who take a pride in it and understand it: and linall v. Sir( Jeorge 
has studied it for many years and is the chief European authority 
upon it. He has published several works dealing w ith it. If. therefore, 
there were no specimens to illustrate it, no texts or translations, it 
would make no difference to the accuracy or fulness of the treatment 
which it would receive at his hands. There is an admirable discussion 
of the linguistic relationship of Kasmiri. in which it is shown that the 
language, however much it may now be overlaid with Sanskritic words, 
really belongs to the Pisaca group. I his is followed bv an illuminating 
treatise on Kasmiri grammar. 

The author is led into one mistake through having derived his 
knowledge from Pandits. .More than once he states that Kasmiri 
contains no cerebral r. It is true that many city dwellers, especially' 
Pandits, do not pronounce the letter, but the great majority 
of the people use it regularly. Of the many Kasmiris with whom l 
have conversed over f)0 per cent employed cerebral r. Moreover, the 
use is not occasional or haphazard : it is regular and constant. Thus 
the common words sar" =, boy, kur" - girl. ,/» ,•" = horse, and manv 
others contain cerebral ,• : similarly the usual ending r found in words 
meaning whither, hither. thither", etc., is cerebral. Of course, perfect 
consistency is not human, but the use of cerebral letters is as regular 
as in Indo-Aryan languages. The whole question of apparent 
inconsistencies or irregularities in pronunciation, whether of cerebral 
or other letters, requires investigation, but it can be undertaken only 
among the people themselves and by those whose ears can un- 
hesitatingly catch the necessary distinctions. The subject is one of 
much interest. 

Over 80 pages are devoted to that fascinating language Sind, Here, 
and in the remaining languages of the volume, the available' materials 
are inadequate, and it is not possible to speak with such certainty. 
It is wonderful how full is the grammatical information which the 
author has been able to deduce. In the circumstances pronunciation 
must be largely a matter of guesswork, for none of the specimens have 
been prepared by native speakers of the language or bv anyone born 
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in the country in which these speakers live. One specimen of Sina 
was prepared by an Indian, and it is noteworthy that the cerebrals 
which occur in his own language are given with absolute accuracy, 
while those which were foreign to him are ignored. Sir George Grierson 
comes to the natural conclusion that as the specimens vary much in 
the use of cerebrals there may be no cerebrals such as we are accustomed 
to in India. This is, however, not borne out by facts. As the matter 
is one of importance I give a brief statement, the result of minute 
observations among speakers of five dialects of Sina, viz. those spoken 
in Kohistan, Cilas, Gilgit, Gures, and Dras. 

Sina has no less than nine cerebral letters ; in addition to t, il, n, 
l. r, found in North India, there are s, c, and cerebral j. Of these 
f and r. may be aspirated. The tr and jr which appear in one of the 
specimens are attempts to render y and cerebral j. The cerebrals and 
aspirates in Sina are used with great consistency throughout the whole 
area over which the language is spoken. How remarkable this is we 
realize when we remember that Dras is about twenty marches away 
from Kohistan. The cerebrals t, <1 . /, n, r are pronounced practically 
as in India, and it is an important fact that the majority of the words 
containing them are non-Sanskritic. which goes to prove that the 
original Aryan language had cerebrals. 1 is found only in DrasI, or 
accidentally in Guresi. 

The beginning of the book is given to the Kafir languages and 
CitralT, and the end to Kohistani and Burushaski. These languages 
are treated with much lucidity, and once again we wonder at the 
author's extraordinary grasp of facts and the ability to marshal them 
in logical sequence. When we abuse our benign Government we must 
in fairness to them recall the happy inspiration which induced them 
to entrust the linguistic survey to a scholar of the calibre of 
Sir George Grierson. T. Grahame Bailey. 


TODS RAJASTHAN 

Annals and Antiquities of Ra.ja«than. or the Central and 
Western Rajput States of India. By Lieut. -Col. James Tod, 
late Political Agent to the Western Rajput States. Edited, 
with an introduction and notes, bv William Crooke, C.I.E., 
Hon. D.Sc. Oxon. (late of the Indian Civil Service). 3 vols. 
Oxford University Press, o'i.s. 6d. net. 

Tod's classical work was first published in two volumes between 
the years 1829 and 1832, and was reprinted at Madras in 1873, at 
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Calcutta in 1884 and again in 1808. and in Condon in 1011. Tin* 
present edition, in three handy hut squat volumes, forms part of the 
admirable Oxford series, which has already enabled the student to 
stock his shelves with the standard works of Sleeman. Bernier. 
Dubois, and J. 1). Cunningham. It lacks the glorious engravings 
which adorned the original volumes, and the reproductions which 
are provided afford painful evidence of the dillieulties imposed by 
the War upon the printer's craft. But there are compensations m 
an excellent and up-to-date map and in three portraits ot Tod himself. 
One of these supplies a frontispiece to the second volume. It is 
photographed from a miniature in the possession of Tod's grandson, 
Capt. C. D. Blunt, and represents him as a young oflicer in unifoim. 
Another, which is prefixed to the third volume, shows the author 
at work with his guru, the Jain Yati (iyanchandra. The original of 
this curious picture is supposed to have been painted hv Oliasi. the 
artist employed by Tod. and was recently discovered in Rajputana. 
Lastly, Lieut. -Col. E. \\ . Blunt -Mackenzie, another grandson, has 
provided a photograph of a bust in his possession, which was executed 
by Livi in 1837, two years alter the death ol Tod. In addition to 
these interesting personal memorials (which nuinv an admirer of Tod 
will be glad to possess), the present edition is enriched by a biography 
and notes from the careful and erudite pen of Mr. Brooke. Various 
corrections have, naturally, been rendered nece'sarv hv the advance 
made during the last ninety years in our knowledge of Indian historv, 
antiquities, philology, and sociology: but the original text and notes 
have wisely been left untouched, and Mr. Crookes elucidations are 
everywhere helpful. 

The plan of Tods work is well known. After a description of 
the geography of Rajasthan and a history of the Rajput tribes, a 
sketch is given of the feudal system as it obtained m Rajputana at 
the time. The remaining sections are devoted to a historical narrative 
of events in the principal states. 

The Rajputana of to-day is divided into twenty principalities 
which cluster around the British province of Ajmere-Merwara. 
Se\ enteen of these aie ruled by Rajput chiefs. The desert kingdoms 
of Jaisalmer and Bikaner, and Jodhpur, or Marwar, lie to the west and 
north. Shaikhaw at i (now subject to Jaipur) and Alwar are in the 
north-east. Jaipur, orAmber, the Jatstates of Bharatpur and Dholpur, 
Karauli, and the three states of Haraoti (Bundi. Kotah. and Jhalawar) 
may be classified together as the eastern and south-eastern group. 
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Those in the south are Partabgarli, Hauswara. Dungarpur. and the 
premier state of Udaipur or Mewar. with Sirohi m the south-west. 
In tire centre are Ivishangarh, the ehiefships of Shahpura and Lawa, 
and parts of the Maliomedan state of Took. The last-named consists 
of six isolated districts, of which three are. properl v speaking, in 
Central India. 

Tod's annals (as already stated) are mainly concerned with the 
leading clans - the Sesodias of Mewar. the Rathors of Marwar and 
Bikaner, the Bhattis of Jaisaliner, the Kachhwalias of Amber and 
Shaikhawati. and the Haras of Bundi and Ivotah. Macheri. or Alwar, 
is an offshoot from Amber, Ivishangarh and Sirohi from Marwar, 
Dung.irpur, Pertabgarh. Shahpura, and Lawa from Mewar. The 
Maharaja of Karauli is the head of tiie Jadons, or Yadus, to which the 
Jarojas of Cutch also belong. Tonk is a creation of the East India 
Company, which conferred it in 1817 upon the Pathan soldier of 
fortune, Amir Khan (to the great indignation of Tod), in return for 
his desertion of the cause of Holkar. Jhalawar did not come into 
existence until 1831. when it was carved out of Kotah in order to 
provide for the descendants of Zalim Singh, whose position as hereditary 
regents of the parent state had resulted in an impossible situation. 
The Jat dynasty of Bharatpur took its rise amid the sanguinary civil 
wars which followed the death of Aurangzeb. Dholpur. the other 
Jat principality, was granted by Lord Lake to the nephew of the last 
liana of Goliad, who. failing in his engagement to the British, was 
abandoned to the resentment of Madhoji Sindhia and was dispossessed 
by him in the year 1784 of the fortress of Gwalior and the rest of his 
ancestral dominions. 

Tod's acquaintance with Rajasthan began in 1803. when he was 
appointed to the command of the escort of his friend Graeme Mercer, 
then Government Agent at the Court of Daulat Rao Sindhia, who had 
been defeated two years before at Assave. His taste for geographical 
inquiries led him to organize detailed surveys in Rajputana and Central 
India between the years 1812 and 1817: and the knowledge thus 
acquired was utilized to the full during the campaigns undertaken 
bv the Marquees of Hastings for the suppression of the Pmdaris, 
a body of freebooters of all races who were keeping Malwa and 
Rajasthan in a state of continuous turmoil. A great enveloping 
movement was begun in July, 1817. and met with rapid success. 
Madhoji Sindhia was forced in November to sign a treaty which bound 
him to give assistance against the Pindaris. and opened the door 
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to those Rajput chiefs who desired to enter into alliance with the 
British. Nineteen of these princes, headed by the rajas of Udaipur, 
Jodhpur, Jaipur, and Bundi. promptly availed themselves of the 
opportunity thus offered. The Peshwa at Poona, who rose in 
rebellion upon the day on which Sindhia signed his treatv. was quicklv 
put to flight ; Holkar's forces were utterly crushed at Mehidpur in 
December ; and the Pindari bands were successively cut up and- 
dispersed. Some of their leaders, such as Amir Khan, made their 
submission and received their reward. Others fought to the end. 
Chitu, the most desperate of them all. was hunted into the jungle, 
and there devoured by a tiger. 

It is necessary to bear these events in mind m order to read the 
pages of Tod with due understanding. Be became Political Agent in 
Western Rajputana in 1818. and held the appointment until his 
retirement from the Company's service in June. 1822. at the age of 40. 
Owing to Mahratta oppression and the ravages of the Pindaris. the 
condition of the country was deplorable. The onlv remedv lav in 
reform and reconstruction under British guidance, and in basing that 
guidance upon the confidence and respect of the princes and people. 
Few Englishmen could have succeeded in this direction so completely 
as Tod. He thoroughly identified himself with the Rajput spirit. 
His affections were centred, however, upon the Sesodias of Mewar 
and the Rathors of Mar war. who frankly accepted association with 
the British. The Kachhwahas of Amber were not so ready, and 
Tod was therefore prejudiced against them. These predilections 
should have won for him the approval of the Government of 
Calcutta : but the reverse was the case, and neither on his retirement 
nor during the remaining thirteen years of his life were his services 
official and literary, thought worthy of anv distinction. 

Upon the value of the Annals it is needless to insist. With the help 
of his Jain guru and his Brahman pandits. Tod prosecuted his researches 
in all directions. The epics of the tribal bards furnished him with 
a rich storehouse of material, of which the historical value may 
reasonably be debated, but of which the importance cannot be gainsaid 
as a mirror of current habits and beliefs. Where in the story of 
chivalry can anything be found to equal the legends of manly heroism 
and female constancy which are imperishable entwined around the 
Rajput name ? ” There is not a petty state in Rajasthan,” writes 

Tod in an oft-quoted passage, which has not had its Thermopylae, 
and scarcely a city which has not produced its Leonidas. - ’ The 
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Maharana of Udaipur can point with pride to the fact that, with the 
exception of the Bhattis of Jaisalmer, his is the only dynasty which 
has outlived eight centuries of foreign domination in the same lands 
where conquest placed it. Alone among all Rajput clans, the Sesodias 
of Me war disdained to give their daughters in marriage to the Mogul 
at Delhi. Their ancient capital suffered the horrors of sack no less 
than four times ; and " the sin of the slaughter of Chitor " in 1567, 
which has left an indelible stain upon the memory of Akbar, is to-day 
a binding spell upon every Rajput. To this day also, the Maharana 
of Udaipur places leaves under his plate and straw under his bed, 
and his beard remains untouched by the shears - in fulfilment of the 
vow of his great ancestor, Rana Partap Singh. Through every disaster 
the Rajput temper continued unchanged. When all hope was lost, 
the fatal Johar was commanded. The women were consigned to the 
flames, and the men. arrayed in bridal robes of saffron, sallied out to 
die fighting. Even where the Rajput was compelled to make a virtue 
of necessity, as in the case of the Rathor princes of Marwar, the 
personality of the race was never submerged. Jahangir and Shah 
Jehan and Aurangzeb were the sons of Raj put • princesses. Raja 
Man Singh of Jaipur was the most brilliant figure at Akbar's court, 
and held in succession the governments of Bengal and Behar, the 
Deccan, and Kabul. According to a tradition preserved in the Bundi 
state, the Emperor died of a poisoned confection which he intended 
for the Rajput chief and swallowed in error. Equally renowned 
among the rulers of Amber were Jai Singh the First and the Second. 
Jai Singh the First, or “ Mir /a Raja " (1625-67), took Sivaji prisoner, 
and upon finding that his pledge of safety was likelv to be broken by 
Aurangzeb, magnanimously set him at liberty. Sawai Jai Singh the 
Second (1693-1743) was not only the Machiavelli of his day and the 
implacable foe of Mewar and the Haras of Bundi ; he was the founder of 
the modern city of Jaipur, and was also a man of science of the first 
rank. So high was his reputation as an astronomer that he was 
entrusted by the Emperor Muhammad Shah with the reformation of 
the calendar. Observatories with instruments of his own invention were 
erected at Delhi, Jaipur. Ujjain. Benares, and Mathura, and their 
results were so correct (says Tod) as to astonish the most learned. 
In later times what career can be imagined to parallel that of Zaliin 
Singh, who from 1771 until his death in 1824 ruled as regent in Kotah ? 
No man ever shared his confidence, no man was more thoroughly 
master over himself, no man was better able to throw a veil of 
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consummate art over acts of despotism and vengeance. So complete 
was the ascendancv which lie established, that it was not m the least 
affected bv the blindness which overtook him. 

The origin of this remarkable and attractive race is still the subject 
of speculation, but the conclusions of modern ethnologists agree with 
Tod's " Scvthic " theorv. It is now certain that the beginnings of 
manv of the clans can be traced to the Saka or Kushan invasion 
about the middle of the second century, or. alternatively, to the White 
Huns who destroved the Gupta Empire about ,\.n. 4 Ml. The Gurjara 
tribe connected with the latter founded a kingdom in Rajputana with 
its capital at Bhilmal or Primal, some bo miles from .Mount Abu. and 
embraced Hinduism, their leaders forming the main stock from which 
the higher Rajput families sprang. Descent from the sun is claimed 
by the princes of Mewar, Jaipur, Marwar. Bikaner, and their respective 
clans ; while the Bhattis of Jaisalmer and the Jarejas of (dutch deduce 
their pedigrees from the moon. Both genealogies represent a natural 
attempt, under Brahman influence, at affiliation with the heroes 
of the Mahabharata and the Ramayana. The same feeling (as 
Mr. Crooke points out) led Vergil to link the Augustan house with 
the heroes of the Iliad. Again, four septs Pramar, Parihar, Ghalukva 
or Solanki, and Chauhan— are known as Agnikula. or "fire-born". 
Here may be traced the convenient fiction by which, under the guise 
of a solemn ceremony of initiation or purification, the admission of 
a foreign element into the caste was concealed. The fact is. as stated 
by Dr. Vincent Smith, that the term Kshatriya. which is applied to 
the Rajputs, is not an ethical but an occupational designation, and 
vaguely denoted any Hindu of the ruling class who did not claim 
Brahmamcal descent. The Rajput has alwavs, until recent times; 
favoured the Bliat or bard more than the Brahman. His relations 
with the autochthonous inhabitants were characteristic. A Bhil 
enjoys the right of drawing the tika of sovereigntv with his own blood 
on the forehead of the prince of Mewar. The same right was 
recognized in Dungarpur until comparatively recent times. In Bikaner 
it is held by the Jats. and important offices are retained in Jaipur by 
the Minas, the primitive inhabitants of the land. There was no 
question of pollution involved, although the customs observed by 
some of these jungle tribes might be repulsive to orthodox Hindus. ’ 
Among the most fascinating parts of Tod's book are the incidental 
notices of cults and superstitions, and notably the description given of 
the popular religion of Mewar. Both Siva and Krishna have their 
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votaries. The shrine of the former is at Eklingji, “ the single phallus,” 
which is situated about 14 miles north of Udaipur city. The office 
of diwan of the god is held by the Maharana, and can be dated as 
far back as A.d. 871. The cult of Krishna is observed at Nathdwara, 
and semi-roval rank is accorded to the mahant of the temple which 
has been built (in accordance with the god’s expressed desire) at the 
old village of Siarh, 22 miles from Udaipur city. It is one of the leading 
seats of the Yallabhacharva sect, “ the epicureans of the East,” whose 
practices obtained such unhappy publicity in the famous Maharaj libel 
case, tried at Bombay in 1861. Tod, however, bears witness to the 
humanizing effect upon the Rajputs of the worship of this god, and 
attests the partiality of Akbar for the sensuous ritual of Nathdwara. 
At Udaipur also the sun is universally venerated. The chief entrance 
to the city is his portal (suryapal) ; his name gives dignity to the 
chief apartment (survamahal) of the palace ; and from the balcony 
of the sun (suryagokhra) the Maharana shows himself in the dark 
monsoon as the sun's representative. The sacred standard bears his 
image, and a large painted sun with gilded rays is placed behind the 
throne in the hall of audience. 

Such is a brief and wholly inadequate summary of some of the 
treasures of knowledge which can be won by dipping into these 
wonderful pages. The reader need not follow Tod into his many 
speculations ; but if he is in search of facts, sympathetically, 
methodically, and even meticulously marshalled, he can browse upon 
them to his heart’s content. Mr. Crooke has rendered a real service 
bv bringing Tod within the reach of " everyman 

H. E. A. Cotton. 


Psalms of Maratha Saints. By Nicol MacNicol, M.A., D.Litt. 

This little book of ninety-one pages forms one of the Heritage of 
India Series, published by the Oxford University Press, London. It 
should be welcome both to lovers of Marathi poetry, as showing how 
the plaintive yet melodious abhangs, or lyrics of Namdev, Tukaram, 
and others, may be rendered into tuneful English verse, and also to 
those who may desire to gain an insight into a phase of Oriental 
thought which approaches the reverent worship of Christian penitents. 

Around the neck of a votary of the God Visnu there hangs a rosarv 
composed of 108 tulsi beads. Our author has chosen from the wealth 
of the material at his command, and under the able guidance of 

VOL. II. PART i. 10 
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Sir Ramkrsna Bhandarkar, 108 poems, chiefly of the lyrical type, 
known as abhaiigs, from the writings of six Marat ha poets, who were 
followers of Visnu. In a valuable introduction he supplies historical 
and critical notes. The chief contributor to the " beads " — no less 
than 76 in number — is Tukaram. a > Qdra. who in earlv life kept a 
grocer’s shop. Namdev was a tailor by caste. Jnanesvar and 
Ekanath were Brahmins, while there are two minor writers- -Janabai 
and Muktabai, who were women. 

Professor MacNicol is probably correct in dating Namdev a century 
later than the accepted date (.v.n. 1270 13.10). His language is much 
more modern than Jnanesvar' s (1271-1301). The latter wrote in 
archaic Marathi at a time when the language was not completely 
fixed. Many words and some grammatical forms found in the 
Jnanesvar i had passed out of usage when Namdev took up his pen. 

These psalms of Maratha saints have been selected to illustrate 
the thoughts of the bhaktl school of worship— the path of attaining to 
a one and only God by loving devotion. The close approximation 
to Theism is evident from a perusal of the greater number of these 
lyrics. They consist of fervent appeals bv the humble and penitent 
worshipper to a loving and merciful god, the god Vitthal. who is 
identified with \ isnu, and to whose shrine at Pandharpur countless 
pilgrims journey even at the present day. 

To turn to our author s work. He has succeeded in the difficult 
task of adhering as closely as possible to the original Marathi, while 
rendering it into melodious and fluent English verse. Where there 
is so much to admire it is somewhat difficult to make a selection. 
The following quotations may serve as some of the most striking 
examples both of the author’s style and of the sentiments of the 
Maratha psalmists : — 

Jnanesvar in : " Aequaniinitas." 

His heart, oh Arjuna, no bias knows ; 

On all an equal aspect he bestows, 

Friends let them be or foes. 

A lamp is he, shining with steadfast light. 

Not shining to the stranger dark as night, 

Mhile to the household bright. 

As trees whose shadows on their planter fall 
Or on who hews them down — so he to all 
Alike impartial. 
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Sweet to its tender is the eane ; nor less 
To him who crushed it in the cruel press — 
Sweet with no bitterness. 

So he who deems a friend or foe the same 
Alike unmoved though the world should blame, 
Or though it grant him fame. 

Lo, as the unperturbed skies enfold 
The changing seasons, does this one behold 
Or scorching heat or cold. 

Whether a north wind or a south wind blow 
It matters not to Jleru 1 — even so 
To him is joy or woe. 

Ah, sweetly, sweetly does the moonlight fall 
Alike upon the monarch or the thrall — 

So he the same to all. 

Namdev xxt : “ Who Yasudev 2 in all can see." 
Who Yasudev in all can see, 

Cleansed from the thought of '‘I", 

Know that a saint indeed is he ; 

The rest in bondage lie. 

Wealth to his eyes is onlv dust ; 

Jewels as stones he sees ; 

Gone from his heart is rage and lust ; 
Pardon dwells there, and peace. 

He will not for an instant rest 
(Hear what I, Kama, say) 

But Govind’s 3 name — of all the best — 

He utters night and day. 

Tukaram xxxv : “ A beggar for love.” 

A beggar at thy door, 

Pleading I stand ; 

Give me an alms, O God, 

Love from Thy loving hand. 


Meru, the central mountain of the universe, round which the planets rex olve. 
Vasudev = Visnu-Krsna. 

Govind = Krsna. 
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Spare me the barren task, 

To come, and come for nought. 
A gift poor Tuka craves, 
Unmerited, unbought. 

Tukaram lv : “I cannot understand : I love.” 
Thy greatness none can comprehend, 

All dumb the Vedas are. 

Forspent the powers of mortal mind ; 

They cannot climb so far. 

How can I compass him whose light 
Illumes both sun and star ? 

The serpent 1 of a thousand tongues 
Cannot tell all thy praise ; 

Then how, poor I ? Thy children we, 
Mother 2 of loving ways 
Within the shadow of thy grace, 

Ah, hide me, Tuka says. 

Tukaram lxv : “ The Bhakta’s duty.” 

The duty of a man of faith 
Is trust and loyalty, 

A purpose hid within his heart 
That cannot moved be. 

A steadfast faith and passionless 
In Vifthal that abides, 

A faith that not an instant strays 
To any God besides. 

Who that is such a one as that 
Was ever cast away ? 

Never has such a tale been told, 

Never, I, Tuka, say. 

Tukaram lxvii : “ God is ours.” 

God is ours, yea, ours is he, 

Soul of all the souls that be. 

God is nigh without a doubt, 

Nigh to all, within, without. 


1 Sesa. the thousand-headed snake, which is at once the couch and canopy of 
Visnu and which upholds the world. 

2 The god Vitthal represented as a mother. Yinhal is believed to be a corrupted 
form of the word Yisnu. 
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God is gracious, gracious still ; 

Every longing he’ll fulfil. 

God protects, protects his own ; 

Strife and death he casteth down. 

Kind is God, ah, kind indeed ; 

Tuka he will guard and lead. 

For simplicity and melody the above stands out as a gem. 
The author has very successfully imitated and retained the poet's 
refrain. 

Tukaram lxxi : “ The boldness of Faith.” 

Launch upon the sea of life ; 

Fear not aught that thou mayst meet. 

Stout the ship of Pandurarig ; 

Not a wave shall wet thy feet. 

Many saints await thee there, 

Standing on the further shore ; 

Haste, says Tuka, haste away, 

Follow those who’ve gone before. 

xcvi : Maya. 1 

If the river be a mirage that I see, 

Then what need for me 
Of a ford ? 

If the children buy and sell in make-believe, 

Who should joy or grieve, 

Gain or lose ? 

Are not maidens still in kinship just the same, 

Though they wedded in a game, 

Girl with girl 1 

Joy or sorrow that we meet with in our dreams 
To us waking seems 
Nothing real. 

So, says Tuka, births and dying — nought is true. 

Bondage, freedom too, 

Weary me. 

1 Maya, illusion. “ 'Tis Maya, the veil of illusion.'’ 
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To conclude with a few minor criticisms : — 

JMnesvnr I, verse 3. — je santlsi jdle nave pillar is rendered " Lo, 
all in green array, the leaves of Peace are they ". It is suggested 
that “ spring array ” would bring out more forcibly the idea of the 
poet that the saints had added new lustre — new foliage — to the tree 
of Peace. 

Verse 4. — je anandsannidrl kuiubh cnbakaluni blxirile is rendered 
“ Of joy fetched from afar each a full water-jar ". Cubaktdane = 
budavinf = to immerse. The poet compares the saints to water-jars 
immersed in a sea of joy and brought up full and running over. It 
is not the distance of the ocean, but its immensity which the poet 
refers to. 

Ndmdev XII, verse 3. — " As chiming anklets sweetly ring, so rings 
thy name abroad.” The original runs : — 

Brldaca todar garje tri-bhumnl 
Tibet ekn dhani trailokgdca 

Brld = a badge or token worn in jousts or forays as a challenge or 
claim to superiority. The reference here is to the three steps of Visnu, 
when incarnate as Vaman, he descended to earth to overcome Bali, 
who had conquered India and deprived him and the gods of Heaven. 
In the first line the poet pictures the God as triumphantly thundering 
with ringing anklets over earth, heaven, and the nether regions, 
challenging the powers of darkness and unbelief. Then in the second 
line comes the true believers' joyous shout --“ Thou alone art Lord 
of all three worlds." 

Ndmdev XXII, 3 rd verse. 

Ase jarl kdm bhetoniyd jcivv 
Dharoni gave de vara yd 

The poet says : “ Although you may be busy, come running, just 
visit me and then depart, oh mv God and King.’’ The author's 
version — “ To help me is a trifling thing ; yet thou must haste, 
my God and King ” — fails to reproduce what the poet meant when he 
spoke of the God as being engaged with other matters. 

Tukdrdm XXXVI, ith verse. — It would be preferable to take 
saras as denoting the cakravdk jmksl in the lines “ how the lotus all 
the night dreameth. dreameth of the light ", because this fabulous 
bird (a kind of crane) is supposed to wander about all the ni<dit. 
seeking its mate, and does not meet her till dawn. As Raghunath 
Pandit writes in the poem of the royal lovers, Xala and Damayantl 
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I did not see my beloved in the darkness of separation ; 

So vent onwards slowly, groping my way, 

Adorned like the cakravdk for roaming— 

Oh sun ! thou risest to my great joy. 

Tukaram XL. — Pdule samdn davi dohl is rendered “let mine eyes 
behold thy equal feet It would seem preferable to take samdn 
with dohl and say “ let me behold thy feet on a level with my eyes ” 
to express the poet's idea of the true worshipper humbled in the 
dust, watching for the approach of the Deitv. 

Tukaram CYI. — Ydkdnl admit bhaktl bhave vln. The author gives 
“ He praises high Advait "" as the rendering. The poet means to say 
that the philosopher praises Monism and takes no heed of loving 
devotion. 

The author omits the mark for final anusvara in the vernacular 
headings to the verses. 

W. Doderet. 


Die Lautentsprechungex der indonesischen Lippenlaute in 

EINIGEN ANDEREN AUSTROXESISCHEN SUDSEESPRACHEN. YoN 

Otto Dempwolff. Berlin, 1920. 

This is a valuable contribution to Austronesian comparative 
philology. The author's starting point is a question raised by Kern 
many years ago, but of which that most distinguished scholar offered 
no solution, namely, why a certain primitive sound (assumed by Kern 
to have been w) in the Indonesian section of the Austronesian family 
appeared to have split into two in the Melanesian and Polynesian 
sections. The author's solution is that there has been no such splitting, 
and that the so-called primitive sound was not originally one but two 
different sounds. To arrive at this result he has made a very careful 
and conscientious tabulation of a great number of words in various 
languages belonging to the different sections of the family. His 
investigations have extended their scope considerably bevond the 
question originally propounded by Kern ; they amount, in fact, to 
a detailed study of the evolution of all the labials, both simple and 
nasalized, in the typical Austronesian tongues, and the conclusions 
arrived at are both interesting and important. 

Up to now the general method of scholars in this branch of research 
has been to start from the Indonesian section and use it as a solvent 
for the linguistic phenomena of all the others. That course was 
thoroughly justified on several grounds. In the first place, the 
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Indonesian languages had been more intensively recorded and studied 
than all the rest ; and secondly, they are undoubtedly in a better state 
of preservation than the others. Long ago, however, Kern had thrown 
out the hint that much could be learnt from the Melanesian and 
Polynesian languages which would cast a reflected light on the 
Indonesian ones. The author of the work under review has rightly 
attacked the problem by calling in this fresh evidence, and he seems 
to have made out a strong case for his conclusions. 

In the last resort, however, all such deductions depend upon the 
fundamental assumption (as regards any given family of languages) 
of ultimate derivation from a uniform common mother tongue. For 
instance, in the case of the nasalized labials, if all the Indonesian 
languages agree in having the sound p in a certain group of words, 
whereas the evidence of the other sections of the family points back 
to an original mp, are we bound to infer that the latter is the older 
and the direct ancestor of the former sound ? Is it not possible that 
they are variants due to dialectic or other differences in the common 
mother tongue, which perpetuated themselves, in divergent ways, 
in its descendants ? Such a possibility is not to be lightly brushed 
aside a priori, for we are hardly in a position, at this distance of time, 
to assess the nature and amount of the phonetic tendencies which mav 
have been operative during the period that preceded the remote date 
(or dates) when the linguistic ancestors of the several Austronesian 
tribes left their former joint home and scattered over the wide area 
they now occupy. 

One or two minor details in the work under review may be worth 
mentioning. If the Malay word kapas, “ cotton,” is to be identified 
with the Fijian, Samoan, and Maori words given as its phonetic 
equi\ alents (p. 13), we must either abandon the Sanskrit derivation 
usually assigned to it, or suppose it to have wandered very far afield 
(and also changed its meaning) in the course of trade, or else we are put 
upon inquiry after other possibly Sanskrit loanwords in Polynesia. 
So far as I am aware, none have as yet been shown to exist there. On 
p. 36 the Malagasy vukitra is an error for vuhitra ; and on p. 41 sepal: 
is an error for sepak (twice). 

The author s tabulation of the linguistic evidence is very perspicu- 
ous, and greatly facilitates its examination. This is an external quality 
of some practical importance. But it is also an index of clear thinking 
on the authors part, further exemplified by his scrupulous care in 
discriminating between the hypothetical and the actual. It has been 
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too much the fashion in comparative philology to put forward ingenious 
theories as if they were ascertained facts, and therefore intellectual 
honesty in that matter deserves an honourable mention, quite 
irrespective of whether the author's conclusions succeed in gaining 
general acceptance or are ultimately superseded by the results of 
further investigation. 

C. 0. Blagden. 


The Chamars. By George W. Briggs, M.Sc. Oxford University 
Press. 6s. net. Religious Life of India Series. 

No problem among the many which arise in India appears more 
insoluble than that which is presented by the untouchables ”. The 
difficulty is acutely felt by Indians themselves. “ We have segregated 
the pariah : we deny him the use of public wells : we throw the leavings 
of our plates at him : his very shadow pollutes us. There is no charge 
which the pariah cannot fling in our faces.” Such are the words of 
Mr. Gandhi, and every one of them is true. Outside the Brahmans 
and twice-born castes are five categories of inferiors. Firstly, there are 
those from whose hands Brahmans will take water, and secondly 
those from whose hands certain of the higher castes will take water 
Thirdly, there are those from whom the twice-born cannot take water, 
but who are not “ untouchable ”. In the fourth category are those 
whose touch defiles, but who do not eat beef. The lowest and vilest, 
infima et pessima gens, are those who eat beef and carrion and whose 
touch defiles. 

The Chamars, who form the subject of Mr. Briggs's monograph, 
are members of this last class. Thev occupy an utterly degraded 
position in the village life, and are condemned to absolute segregation. 
No clean-living Hindu will visit their portion of the village. Such 
pollution is conveyed by the touch of a Chamar that it must be removed 
by bathing with all one s clothes on, the reason consisting in the 
fact that he not only strips the skins from cattle who have died, but 
eats the flesh. The defilement resulting therefrom is regarded as 
unsurmountable (in Madras the leather-worker pollutes at a distance 
of 21 feet), and even in bathing in the Ganges Chamars must find a 
place well below that used by other persons. Nevertheless, these 
despised people contribute a substantial quota to the population of 
India. The new census figures are not yet available, but the figures 
for 1911 showed the Brahmans throughout the whole country as the 
first caste in point of numbers, and the Chamars (11,493,733) as the 
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second. In the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh every eighth 
man was a Chamar in 1911, and his was the first caste (6,083.283) in 
point of numbers. Mr. Briggs, therefore, has been most favourably 
situated in conducting his investigations from Allahabad, and nothing 
could be more exhaustive than the manner in which he has undertaken 
and marshalled them. Nor has he been content with his own 
observations, for the material obtained has been carefully sifted and 
checked by members of the caste. 

Tanners of leather, preparers of skins, manufacturers of leather 
articles, and makers of shoes belong, naturally enough, to a well- 
defined class in the Indian social order. Someone must be charged 
with these occupations, and the Aryan who came as a conqueror and 
reserved for himself the privileges of the leisured class, took good care 
that it should not be he. In its origin, therefore, the Chamar caste was 
occupational and non- Aryan. But the basal group has been recruited 
from various sources. There has been an upward movement from even 
lower levels, and also a descent in some eases from the higher rungs 
of the ladder. For example, the Jativa sub-caste of Chamars, who 
are found in large numbers in the Central and Upper Doab, Rohil- 
khand, and the neighbourhood of Delhi and Gurgaon, and constitute 
twenty per cent of the total Chamar population, are clearly assignable 
to a higher physical type and are of a lighter complexion. Thev claim 
affinity with the Jats, and many of their family, or got, names are 
distinctly suggestive of those of Rajput clans. It may be that some 
occupational demand drew certain Jats into this lower form of work 
or their degradation may have been caused by some pressure or penaltv. 
Conceivably, also, they spring from the marriages of Jats with Chamars. 
They are not merely dealers in hides and shoemakers, but are largelv 
engaged in cultivation and field-labour. They emplov Gaur Brahmans, 
and are regarded as the highest sub-caste among the Chamars. About 
one-half eat carrion, but some abstain from both beef and pork. At 
the other end of the scale are Chamars the names of whose sub-castes 
and gots show plainly that they have sprung from below, from Dorns, 
Ivanjars, Kols, Jaiswars, and other casteless tribes. The Jaiswars. 
who number about a million, are found almost exclusively in the 
eastern part of the United Provinces, and principally in the Jaunpur, 
Azamgarh, Mirzapur. and Faizabad districts. These also profess 
superiority to the ordinary Chamar, and many are employed in 
domestic service as house-servants, grass-cuts, and grooms. Some 
were with the troops which fought with Clive at Plassey. Mr. Briggs, 
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however, notes that for the most part they eat carrion and pork, 
and that where they are most numerous they share in all the degrading 
work and are addicted to all the disgusting habits characteristic of 
the caste. They worship the halter as a fetish, and consider it an act 
of sacrilege to tie a dog up with it, becausethe dog is an unclean animal. 
The practice of midwifery by the women is by no means universal, 
either among the Jatiyas or the Jaiswars. 

Besides these two main castes, which make up between them nearly 
two-fifths of the Chamars of the United Provinces, there are many 
other sub-castes. At the census of 1891 the number was given as 
1,156. The lowest of all are the Chamar Chamars, who are practically 
confined to the Meerut and Rohilkhand divisions. They eat pork, 
their women practise midwifery, and their status appears to be due 
to the fact that they belong to the tanning section. Here and there 
a sub-caste assumes an independent position. Thus the Dosadh. 
in Bengal, claims to be of higher standing to the C’hamar. Many of 
them have gone to work in factories and have entered domestic service. 
They no longer work in leather nor eat carrion, and their women do 
not practise midwifery. Among other sub-castes the most repulsive 
in their habits are certainly the Gobardhuas, in the Ceniral Provinces, 
who collect the droppings of cattle from the threshing-floors and 
wash out and eat the undigested grain. The Kurils in the United 
Provinces, who comprise nearly the whole of the Chamar community 
in the Unao district, and are largely represented also in the C'awnpore, 
Lucknow, and Rae Bareli districts, challenge attention for another 
reason. They have chosen to make for themselves an impenetrable 
barrier of the Ganges. Those of them who live to the west of the river 
decline to hold social intercourse with those who live on the 'opposite 
shore. Intermarriage is prohibited, and the desire to be different is 
carried so far that the women of the western bank wear skirts and the 
women of the eastern wear loin-cloths (dhotis). Another peculiar 
caste are the Mangatiyas, who are beggars and receive alms from the 
Jaiswars only. The Chain is a professional criminal, and although 
rated in some districts as a Chamar, is willingly relegated elsewhere 
to a separate caste. The Khatik makes drum-heads and the Jingars 
make saddles and bind books. Some of the last-named, under the name 
of Jiravat, are forming an independent group of a higher social scale. 
They are skilled artisans who handle guns and other delicate 
instruments. Evidence is not wanting of affiliations with other castes, 
and a subsequent fissure. The Julaha was originally a Chamar, but 
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bettered his position by taking to weaving. He eats no carrion, touches 
no carcasses, does not work in leather, and has entirely separated himself 
from the Chamars. Ninety-two per cent of the Julahas are 
Mussulmans. 

In the Central Provinces many villages in the Chhattisgarh division 
contain none but Chamars, from the landlord down ; and seventy 
per cent of the caste have entirely given up leather-work and are 
absorbed in agriculture. The Satnamis, who form the most important 
sub-caste, are primarily a religious group and the product of an effort 
at social revolt. They are followers of Ghasi Das, a Chamar prophet 
who carried on his propaganda between 1820 and 1830, and worship 
the sun morning and evening. Although opposed to idolatry, they 
have temples and recognize the whole Hindu pantheon, especially 
reverencing the Rama and Krishna incarnations of Vishnu. CVhile 
professing also to set aside caste, they do not admit into their fraternity 
members of a caste which they regard as inferior, and a Satnami is 
put out of caste if he is beaten by a man of another caste, however 
high, or if he is touched by a sweeper. A division has occurred in the 
movement over the use of tobacco, and those who smoke substitute a 
leaf-chilam for the huqqa. Further south the leather-worker in the 
Tamil country is known as the C'hakkaliyan, and his counterpart 
among the Telugus is the Madiga. Mr. Briggs does not provide an 
inviting picture of either. The C'hakkaliyan is a drunkard, a flesh- 
eater, and a devil-worshipper. Being thus trebly abhorrent, he is 
more detested even than the pariah. His women, who are noted for 
their good looks, are loose in their morals, and are usually chosen for 
the coarser form of snkti worship. As for the Madiga, he, too, lives 
on the outskirts of the village, is an eater of unclean food and a user 
of obscene language, and serves as a menial and a scavenger. He 
performs the revolting parts of religious sacrifices, and is supposed to 
aid in the removal of the demons of disease. Madiga girls are often 
dedicated to temple service as basavls, and the men are employed to 
beat drums at festivals. In Behar and Bengal the Mochi and the 
Chamar form one caste. The former in the Punjab is, as a rule, a 
Mussulman Chamar, and in the eastern parts of Rajputana the leather- 
worker is also a Mohammedan. On the Bombav side, leather-workers 
are distributed among seven main divisions. In the Punjab the 
Chandar, who does no tanning, ranks among the highest sub-castes, and 
is strongly represented in the Hissar and Sirsa districts. 

Mr. Briggs gives a detailed account of the customs of the Chamar and 
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of the rites associated with birth, marriage, and death. Most events 
are attributed to spirit agencies, and these principally of the malevolent 
variety. There is nothing like leather (it is good to know) to scare away 
devils, and a shoe hung upside down at night near the foot of the bed 
is a potent charm. Each disease has its particular godling, and the 
latest is Kaiiithl Mata, the goddess of plague. In the case of small- 
pox the disease itself is the goddess Sitala, and the eruptions are signs 
of her presence. Fetishes are common, and also totems and their 
attendant tabus. It is all frankly animistic, and Hinduism supplies 
the merest veneer. Indeed, Chamars are for the most part denied 
admittance to Hindu temples. Traces of higher religion are not 
wanting, however. Mention has already been made of the Satnamis. 
These are an offshoot of the Kabirpanthis, who derive in their turn from 
Kabir, the greatest of Ramananda's disciples. Kabirpanthis are 
required to renounce polytheism, and among other things to eat no 
meat and drink no wine. Large followings of the Sikhs among the 
Chamars belong to the sect. Other offshoots are the Rai Dasis and the 
Siv Narayanas. both Unitarians and both called after the name of 
their founder. Rai Das was himself a Chamar, and although Siv 
Xarayan was a Rajput, there are more Chamars than any other caste 
among his adherents. 

There does not appear to be much of an outlook for the Chamars 
under existing conditions. They are steeped in the most lamentable and 
abject poverty ; they are deplorably ignorant (two only in a thousand 
males are literate), and notorious for their intemperance. Seventy- 
eight per cent are engaged in farm-work, but the land assigned to them 
is of the poorest. Among the leather-workers some have undoubtedly 
grown wealthy, but factory tanned leather is supplanting the village 
product. There is much room among caste Hindus for that “ change 
of heart ” towards Chamars of which a great deal is heard in 
another connexion. The Chamar is no doubt unspeakably filthy in 
his habits, and the part of the village in which he lives is the home of 
abominable smells. But so long as he is regarded as “ untouchable ” 
the position is hopeless. Good work is being done among them by 
Christian missionaries, but the gesture of uplift should come from above 
and from the Chamar s own countrymen. 


H. E. A. Cotton. 
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A Manual of Luganda (Cambridge Guides to Modern Languages). 

By W. A. Crabtree. Cambridge : University Press. 1921. 

A new grammar of the Ganda language has been needed for some 
time. The late Mr. Pilkington's useful little handbook, reprinted 
several times, has been found an invaluable help by many students, 
but it was avowedly a pioneer work and requires supplementing in many 
particulars. The Elements of Luganda (1902) — in part, at least, the 
work of Mr. Crabtree — was, in some respects, an advance ; but it 
suffered from defective arrangement, and is now out of print. It is, 
therefore, matter for congratulation that the Pitt Press has issued the 
present work, with all the advantages of type and paper which we have 
a right to expect from that institution. We have no hesitation in 
saying that it is a great improvement on anything hitherto appearing 
in English. Nevertheless, though it may seem ungracious to do so, 
we cannot forbear to mention a few points which appear to call 
for comment, if not criticism. 

The author repeatedly insists on the typical character of Ganda as 
a primitive Bantu language. It ‘‘ preserves the original Bantu sounds 
uncontaminated bv such vagaries as the Bushman clicks found in 
Zulu or the Sudan kp. gb met with in the debased Bantu spoken by 
the Fang ". We are told in the previous- paragraph that “ throughout 
Africa ’’ (no special reference is made to Bantu) " there is a remarkable 
similarity of phonetics The apparent contradiction is perhaps 
removed by the next sentence, “ We find peculiar sounds in specific 
instances only." But it may be worth while to point out that the 
" labial-velar " sound imperfectly rendered by kp, gb is not peculiar 
to Fang, but is found in several languages of the Congo basin and 
even in East Africa — at least in one dialect of the so-called “ Nyika ” 
languages, where it seems to have been overlooked till recent times. 
(It was pointed out to me by the late Rev. Udy Bassett at Ribe, in 
1913.) It may, therefore, be less exceptional than has been supposed. 

But, apart from these side-issues, it is difficult to agree with 
Mr. Crabtree as to the absence of outside influence in Ganda. Two 
points are especially striking. Any one accustomed to hear spoken— 
I will not say Zulu or Swahili (though Mr. Crabtree's view as to the 
absolutely unique and isolated character of those two languages seems 
somewhat exaggerated), but Nvanja, Yao, Giryama, and Pokomo, 
will at once be conscious of some unexpected quality in the sounds 
of Ganda. It is difficult to say off-hand what is the element of 
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surprise — it may be either the comparative frequency of short vowels 
in accented syllables, or the stress on the stem-syllable instead of 
the penultimate — or both, or something different from either. The 
stress as the stem-syllable is also found in Yao — which vet does not 
strike one in the same way — and in other Bantu languages ; so that 
this, bv itself, would not account for the impression. The other 
peculiarity is the number of words which, while one cannot sav thev 
look non-Bantu, are yet impossible to connect with the roots so 
widely distributed over the Bantu area. Thus we have ente. “ cattle.” 
endiga, “ sheep.” ensolu, ” wild animal," onutdo, " grass,” and the 
verbs, yngaln, ” love," l aba, ‘‘ see,” ebaka, “ sleep,” side by side with 
such well-known forms as embuzi, “ goat,” enguki, “ bee,” leka, 
" leave off," seka, " laugh," etc. Of course, it would be impossible 
to base any conclusions on the vocabulary till it has been thoroughly 
worked over by the statistical method ; but to the non-specialist there 
appear to be quite as many peculiar or aberrant ” roots in it as in 
Zulu. 1 On the other hand, the grammatical features of Bantu have 
been remarkably well-preserved in Ganda, fewer classes having been 
lost than in most other languages. It has even preserved the 
augmentative prefix gu-, which is also found in Kinga, and the three 
locative classes are still clearly marked. 

It is difficult to see why, after enumerating six classes (Bleek’s 
1—11, though in a different order), Mr. Crabtree excludes from the 
framework the KA (thirteenth), BU (fourteenth), KU (fifteenth), 
GU (twentieth), and the three locative classes (treated in a different 
chapter, under the heading " Preposition or Place-Relation”). The 
locative prefix e (p. 71) is distinct from these, and calls for special 
investigation. The only parallel I have met with is in Zulu, where, 
moreover, it is combined — except in a few special cases, with the 
suffix -ni, e.g. entcibeni, loc. of intaba, “hill.” 

The chapter on “ Pronunciation ” certainly marks an advance on 
the old-fashioned handbook, but still leaves some ambiguities to be 
cleared up. What sound, e.g. is meant by that of t: c h in church " 
(p. 1)? Does Mr. Crabtree pronounce this word (according to the 
International Phonetic Association's alphabet) as cac ? If not, 
what is the meaning of the previous paragraph, which seems to indicate 
a sound like j ? c and tj, j and dj are both found in Zanzibar Swahili, 

1 We might note in passing that (4. evju, “house." is Zulu in-dhlu ; a form 
which does not seem to occur noith of the Zambesi on the eastern side of the 
continent, though we find it again in Kongo as nzo. The alternative <1. form 
enyumha is practically universal in Ea^t Africa. 
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and the first pair, certainly, in Nyanja ; Ganda, one is usually given 
to understand, possesses c only. 

Is it certain that the dropped initial consonant of vowel-verbs is 
always iv or y l (p. 2, note). Ganda gendu, compared with jew hi, 
■ye mht, or enda, points to a different conclusion. Some perplexity may 
be occasioned by the use of the word “ tone ", where the author 
evidently means “stress", and no light is thrown on the question 
whether words otherwise similar are sometimes distinguished by 
pitch, as they are in Girvaraa, Shambala. and many other Bantu 
languages. The examples on pp. 161-2 illustrate, not etymological 
tone (pitch), but sentence-intonation —- an entirely different matter. 
It is interesting to note that we have a number of pairs of words 
identical except for the quantity of the vowel (p. 4), and others (p. 8) 
only distinguished by the consonant being with or without the glottal 
stop. Mr. Crabtree says that “ emphatic consonants ’’ (i.e. those with 
glottal stop) “ are a peculiar feature of Ganda ” ; but they are also 
found in Pokomo and in other Bantu languages, e.g. Xosa, C'wana. 
Konde, etc. 

It is worth noting that they are very marked in Galla, a language 
which has strongly influenced Pokomo, and this perhaps suggests that 
Ganda may not be quite so free from Hamitic influence as Mr. CTabfree 
would have us believe. 

It would be gross ingratitude, however, to pass on without a word 
of appreciation the really valuable features of this book ; the clear 
and handy paradigms of verbs, the abundant examples of idiomatic 
phrases, and the exercises for translation, which, in the more advanced 
sections, consist of connected passages. It is now generally recognized 
that translation into the language learnt is not desirable during the 
early stages of tuition, and this principle has very wisely been adhered 
to. The discussion of the Initial Vowel (by some wrongly called the 
article) does a great deal to clear up a vexed question ; but it is curious 
to find that “ the name of a person takes no I.Y., because it 
is definitely associated with that person and is dependent upon his 
existence ”, The fact is noteworthy, but the reason given fails to carry 
conviction, since, in Zulu, a proper name invariably takes the Initial 
Vowel (though it sometimes seems to be elided in rapid speech)— 
except in the vocative (if the expression can be used where there is no 
such thing as case-formation, properly so-called), or after the 
particles ka, km, lava. Thus we have uT shako, (usually so written, 
with small initial, followed by a capital for the first letter of the 
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stress), uMpande, uCelshtrai/o, uDiniauhi — but indirect address, Tshaka, 
Mpande, etc., and indhlu Ka‘M pit tide. etc. I do not think the usage 
of other languages which have the initial vowel (Konde, Herero, 
Gisu, etc.) has been noted as regards proper names. 

Mr. Crabtree thinks that the Initial Vowel is simply a remnant of the 
reduplicated prefix, but he gives no reason why the prefix should 
have been reduplicated. It is a pity that he takes no notice of 
Professor Meinhof’s hypothesis (which really seems, so far as our 
present knowledge goes, to fit the facts), that it has arisen out of the 
demonstrative particle ya. of which the vowel (and in some cases the 
consonant) has been assimilated to the prefix. 

A. W. 


Am Tor vox Asiex. Felsuenkmale aus Iraxs Heldexzeit. Von 
Erxst Herzfeld. Berlin : Dietrich Reimer. 1920. 

Students of early Persian art, to whom the costly work by Sarre and 
Herzfeld (Imnisehe Felsrdiefs, Berlin, 1910) may not be readily 
accessible, will welcome this recent publication by Professor Herzfeld. 
Here, in the brief space of 164 pages, he has given the main results 
of his archaeological investigations in Persia for a number of years, 
from 1905 onwards. About a third of the text is devoted to the 
monuments of the Medes, Achaunenians. and Arsakids, but the greater 
part is taken up with an account of the Sasanian sculptures and 
monuments at Tacpi-Bustan. Recent investigations have done much 
to make clear the relation of Sasanian art to other periods of artistic 
activity, and to the elucidation of this problem Professor Herzfeld's 
researches have contributed a most important part. In the jrresent 
volume he has given a detailed study of Sasanian architectural forms 
and ornament, and has worked out the connexion between the motifs 
in the rock-seulptures with the so-called Sasanian fabrics, preserved 
in our museums and in the treasuries of cathedrals, such as Sens. 
His profound knowledge of the history and the languages of ancient 
Persia adds weight to his conclusions, which are moreover presented 
in an attractive form, free from pedantrv. The plates and other 
illustrations are superb, and by the employment of the finest modern 
processes of reproduction truly admirable results have been attained, 
for which every student of Persian art may well be grateful. 

T. W. Arnold. 
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NOTES ANI) QUERIES 


THE MEANING OF THE TITLE " C'HELEBI " 

A valuable article in the Encyclopedia of Islam (ib.. p. 831) discusses 
the origin of this Turkish title, but its derivation is not settled. It 
was first borne, as far as is known, by C'helebi Husam-ud-Dln, successor 
of Jalal-ud-Dln Ruml. in the thirteenth century (ib., p. 832). It 
was also borne by all the sons of Bavazid I. but according to Gibbons 
(The Foundation of the Ottoman Empire, p. 195), the eldest son of 
Bavazid was Sulaiman C'helebi. while his second son, or the son whom 
he esteemed second only to Sulaiman, was nicknamed Kiri-C'helebi 
(Girijilibi in Rabbi Joseph : Chronicles , ib., p. 257). What authority 
is there for styling lviri-Chelebi a nickname \ Kiri- appears to mean 
“ after- " or " next- ” C’helebi, so that the term might jnean " next 
heir-apparent ". like the Sanskrit du-istania — if C'helebi meant " heir- 
apparent 

It is suggested that C’helebi is derived from the Arabic salb or -pdb, 
“ loins," and that it originally denoted " true-born " or “ lawful 
heir ", and so " next heir " — in the case of sovereignty. In religious 
succession it may have denoted " physical successor " as opposed to 
" spiritual successor " (khalifa). Among the Baqtash there appear 
to be two lines of succession to the headship of the Order, one by 
spiritual descent, the other by natural descent ; so that there are two 
heads, each with his own following. In Persian farzand salabl 
appears as meaning own ’’ or “ actual " son, e.g. in the Rashahat-i- 
' Ain-ul-Huydt (ntaqpid i). The question is: Is the Maulawl C'helebi 
invariably a physical son of the founder's kin or is the title applied 
also to one who succeeds to its headship by spiritual adoption pure 
and simple ? 

H. A. R. 


l’R ESTER JOHN AND BENIN. 

Ix Barros" Da Asia. dec. i. book iii, p. 177, we find that in I486 “ the 
King of Benij [= Benin, more properly Bini], whose kingdom lies 
between the kingdom of Congo and the Castle of S. Jorge da Mina " 
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[= Elmina], sent an embassy to Dom Joao II of Portugal, asking for 
Christian preachers to be sent to his people. Consequently a mission 
was sent out and a factory established at Gato (Egwaton), a place still 
in existence on the Ovia river. One reason for the very prompt 
response to the Benin chief's message was the hope of opening up 
communications with Prester John (then believed to be located in 
Abyssinia), suggested by the following information obtained from the 
envoy (ib.. p. 181) : “ To the east of the King of Betiij. at a distance 
of twenty months' journey, which . . . might be 2oU of our leagues, 
there was a King the most powerful of all in those parts, whom they 
called Ogane, who among the pagan princes of the districts ( rotmrcas ) 
of Benij, was held in as great veneration as among us the highest 
prelates. To whom by a most ancient custom, the Kings of Benin, 
on succeeding to the crown, used to send their ambassadors with a large 
present, notifying him that, through the death of such an one (Food) 
thev had succeeded to the said Kingdom of Benij, in the which they 
besought him to confirm them. As a token of which confirmation 
this Prince Ogane sent them a staff and a covering for the head after 
the fashion of the Spanish helmets ( cnpacctes ), all of shining brass, 
instead of a sceptre and crown, and he also sent them a cross of the same 
brass to wear round the neck, of the same shape as those worn by the 
Commanders of the Order of St. John." The historian adds that these 
messengers were never allowed to see the Ogane, who sat behind 
curtains, and, when the messenger was taking his leave, stretched out 
one foot, to which he might do homage. 

As it seems in every way unlikely that a fifteenth century Bini 
(Yoruba) chief should have received his investiture from Abyssinia, 
one is tempted to think the " twenty months’ journey " is either a 
misunderstanding of a statement transmitted through (probably) 
very imperfect interpreters, or a conjecture of the Portuguese inquirers, 
who, having the idea of Prester John rooted in their minds, could 
not conceive of him as only twenty days distant from the King of Benin. 
The late Mr. Dennett, whom I consulted on the subject, told me that 
all the sixteen chiefs of the Yoruba confederacy (of whom the Oba Ado 
of Benin is one. along with the Alafin of Ovo, the Alake of Abeokcta, 
etc.) received their investiture from the Oni of Ife — Ife being the 
ancient tribal centre and sanctuary. All the sixteen chiefs are held 
to be descended from the sons of the first Oni. Mr. Dennett thought 
Ogane a contraction of Oga, “ chief," and Ine " one of the 
four pairs of chiefs said to have come from Ife with the son of the 
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Oni called Eweka, the first Yoruba King of the Efas (now called 
the Bini) ", 

It is thus evident that Barros’ " Ogane ” is the Oni of Ife. Ogane 
might have been the title (or one of the titles) of the King of Benin 
himself, or one of his sub-chiefs ; and, whether the communications 
passed entirely through interpreters, or the envoy spoke Portuguese 
of sorts, the mistake is not very surprising. The “ crowns ’’ of the 
Yoruba chiefs at the present day are caps adorned with gold or brass 
plates, sometimes exhibiting symbolical figures (e.g. the chameleon of 
Abeokuta) ; and a staff or sceptre also belongs to their insignia. The 
cross-shaped pendant I have so far been unable to trace, but the figure 
of the cross occurs in native symbolism — cf. the illustrations on 
pp. 215, 225 of Mr. Dennett's book, At the Back of the Black Man's 
Mind (Macmillan, 1906). 

A. Werner. 


LEIBNIZ ANI> FU-HST 

The ordinary numbers with which we are acquainted in arithmetic 
are expressed by means of multiples of powers of 10 : for instance. 
4705 = 4 X 10 3 -t-T X 10 2 -r0 > 10-5. 

This method of representing numbers is called the denary scale 
of notation, and 10 is said to be the base of the scale. In like manner 
any other number than 10 may be taken as the base of a scale of 
notation. If 2 is the base, " two " will be written 10, " three ” will 
be written 11, " four " (i.e. 2'-) will be written 100, and so on. 

The mathematician Leibniz (1646-1716), who wrote several essays 
on the binary scale of notation, saw in it a symbol of " One God and 
Nothing else beside ", and recommended it on this ground to his 
patron the Duke of Brunswick- Wolfenbuttel. Through the Catholic 
missionary Pere Bouvet (one of the six " mathematiciens du Roi 
sent by Louis to the court of Peking) Leibniz became acquainted 
with the diagrams of Fu Hsi fjj H (c. 3000 b.c.), and recognized the 
fact that the Pa Kuei /\ , or "Eight Diagrams", were merely 

the numbers 7 to 0. written in a binary notation. Similarly, that the 
Sixtv-four Diagrams were the numbers 63 to 0 written in the same 
notation. 

The Eight Diagrams, written in Fu Hsi’s order, are =, -y, rr. 
Hi -rr. 77- If for the unbroken line we write 1, and for the 
broken line 0, we get 1 111, 110, 101, 100, 011, 010, 001, and 000. 

1 The diagrams are to he read from the bottom upwards, as in the Book of 
Changes. 
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This series, translated into the denary (common) scale, becomes 
7. 6. 5, 4, 3, 2. 1. 0. The Sixty-four Diagrams (in Fu Hsi's order) 
will be found to express a similar series. It is curious that although 
this fact about the diagrams was known in the seventeenth century, 
no subsequent commentator, either Chinese or European, appears 
to have mentioned it. In 1728 Pere Yisdelou. another of the " six 
mathematicians " at Peking, and consequently the associate of Bouvet, 
submitted to the Cardinals of the Congregation de Propaganda Fide 
a notice of the " Book of Changes ". He makes no allusion to Leibniz's 
discovery. Had he explained the mathematical nature of the diagrams, 
subsequent commentators would have followed suit and the information 
would have been handed down to Zottoli. Legge. Harlez. etc. 

Even Kawakami, in his History of Mathematics in the Far East, 
mentions the Eight Diagrams without noting the only fact about 
them which could conceivably interest mathematicians. This 
is probably because the sixty-four chapters of the book are not 
arranged in Fu Hsi's natural % % order, but in the *' artificial " 
order of Wen Wang (1231-1135 b.c.). This king occupied two vears 
of imprisonment in arranging the diagrams into an order based upon 
symbolic, meanings which he attached to them. But most Chinese 
editions of the book give Fu Hsi's order (It H J$ in the intro- 
ductory pages, and explain that this “natural order" was afterwards 
altered by Wen Wang. One of the reasons for the change is said to 
have been that Wen, being in prison, felt that the “ natural order of 
things had gone wrong, and that the diagrams must be changed in 
consequence. 

The invention of the diagrams, which (even if we regard Fu Hsi 
as mythical) appears to have been made in the third millennium b.c.. 
was a mathematical discovery of great importance. But we have 
no evidence that the series was ever used for general purposes of 
enumeration. 

Perhaps the most interesting point is that the diagrams emplov 
the method of value by position ", which is the distinguishing 
feature of our “ Arabic notation. Thus, in the first of the Sixty-four 
Diagrams the bottom line represents 2 to the fifth power, the next 
line 2 to the fourth power, and so on ; just as in the Arabic number 
2o33 the left-hand figure represents tens to the third power, the next 
figure tens to the second power, and so forth. 

This method of position was not used in Europe till the sixteenth 
century, when we learnt it from the Arabs, who in turn had taken it 
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from the Hindus. It is not thought to have been in use in India before 
the sixth century a.d. It was unknown to the great early civilizations 
of Egvpt and Babylon, but. it appears that the Chinese had mastered 
the theory of it 3000 years before Christ. 

Schindler (Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, iii, 456) considers the sign ~ , 
which occurs on an old Chinese bronze, to be an owner’s mark. It 
might be the binary number 1001, i.e. 9 in common notation. Yang 
Hsiung £f| (53 b.c. -a.d. 18) invented a set of 81 diagrams con- 
sisting each of four lines of three different kinds. The text of the 
Po Kh T'u fgj, the catalogue of Ilui Tsung's bronzes, etc., 

says that this diagram is like those of Yang. In which case, if 
--- =0, the number is 28 (expressed in the three-scale) ; or if --- is 2, 
the number is ecjuivalent to our 52. Obviously these are only two of 
six possible alternatives. 

Arthur Waley. 


TWO NOTES ON NO 1 
1. The Dates of Kwanami and Seami. 

The dates of Kwanami, the father of the art of No, are generally 
given as 1354-1406 ; those of his son Seami as 1375-1455. These 
dates are derived from the family traditions of the Kwanze School. 

Let us begin with. Seami. In his Works 1ft ISjJ 3jB -f* ^ §J5 £j|, 
on p. 283, he speaks of himself as having “ reached his seventh 
decade" — he is writing in 1432. In 1433 (see p. 285) he is “over 
seventy’’. AVe may, therefore, safely conclude that he was born not 
later than 1363, and probably in that year. According to the formerly 
accepted dates, his father, Kwanami, was 9 years old in 1363. It is 
therefore clear that Kwanami's dates have also been wrongly given. 

Now the J oral'll Iii, “ Record of Eternal Bliss " ^i| a list of 

the death-dates of famous priests published in the fifteenth century, 
has the following entry : “ Shitoku 1st year (1384) 5th month 19th day, 
the Yamato Sarugaku master Kwanze died in Suruga.” From Seami’s 
Works we learn that his father died in Suruga at the age of 52. 

Accordingly the dates 1333-84 are now accepted for Kwanami 
by all specialists in Japan. 

AVe know from the Works that Seami was alive in 1436. There 
is a story of his having acted in 1443. As tradition agrees that he 
reached the age of 81, it was probably in 1443 or 1444 that he died. 

1 These notes are supplementary to my recently published book. The Xu Plays 
of Japan, pp. 320 (Allen & Unwin). 
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M. Peri accepts the genuineness of the If orhs, yet retains the 
traditional dates for Kwanami and his son. This position would be 
hard to justify. 

2. The Allusiveness of the No Plays. 

The impression has been given by certain European writers that to 
understand the plays demanded a high degree of erudition. Since they 
make frequent quotations from Japanese, Chinese, and Buddhist 
poetry (never, I think, from the prose portions of the Sutras), this 
would at first sight seem to be the case. 

But (1) the Japanese poetry quoted was probably all of it familiar 
orallv, and would have been familiar even to the illiterate, for it was 
the habit of the age to turn poems into songs. Many of the poems 
quoted will be found in such song books as the Royei Shu M 

and Ri/djin Hissho l/g j'p, in the latter case often adapted 
as imayd. 

(2) The range of quotation from Chinese poetry is very small. 
Almost all the quotations are from the works of one poet, Po Chii-i 
s B and almost all the couplets quoted were used in songs, and 
will be found in the Royei Shu. No general familiarity with Chinese 
poetry was demanded from the audience. 

(3) In some plays (by no means in all) couplets are quoted from the 

Buddhist gathas. They consist of well-worn tags, such as would be 
familiar to every practising Buddhist ; their comprehension demanded 
no book-learning ; for example, the famous " Vow ” from the Parable 
of the Mirage City {{$ #jj pia in the Hokkekyo : 

M U tb Zb m 

§ X « “ -fcj 

« g n ik £ 

% & & ® 

May the virtue of this merit 
l niversallv extend over all the world : 

That both we and every living creature 
May unite in achieving Buddhahood ! 

Either the whole of this prayer (with which to this day 
most Buddhist ceremonies are concluded), or part of it, or one of its 
numerous variants, occurs in manv plays. 

The Hokkekyo is indeed by far the most frequently quoted scripture. 
But familiarity with the whole contents of this encyclopaedic Sutra 
is not demanded. Only a few passages (just those, by the way, which 
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a secular European reader would for himself pick out) have struck 
Japanese imagination. In particular may be mentioned the Story of 
the Burning House, the Story of the Dragon King’s Eight-year-old 
Daughter, and the beautiful gatha in the Hoben chapter, which teaches 
that the most trifling act may lead to salvation : “ Even if it only be 
children at their play who heap up the sand in the shape of a stupa 
75 m t * a* » » a $ t§ . . . if it be only one small sound of 
music — • >J» 'Hy or the offering of one flower, ... all these things may 
lead to Buddhahood.” 

Sometimes, as in Sotoba Komnchi, the Buddhist allusions are, for 
reasons connected with the subject of the play, more recondite and 
elaborate. In such cases only a general understanding of the argument 
is necessary for appreciation of the play. 

In plays which contain yamabushi, Shingon priests, or the like, 
corrupted Sanskrit spells occur ; most often the Middle and Little 
Fudo da rani. 1 

Very few hearers, either cleric or lay, understood the meaning of 
the spells, nor were they intended to. The darani are inserted merely 
in order to produce a general Tantric atmosphere. 

I will now analyse the allusions in two of the plays which are most 
familiar to European readers : — 

SUMIDAGAWA 

Japanese Poetry. — To the Many 5 Shu. one : to the Gosen Shu, 
one ; to the Sfnii Shu, one ; to the Shin Kokin Shu. two. 

Monogatari. — To the Ise, several passages. 

Chinese Poetry. — One allusion to Po Cliu-i. 

Buddhist. — Nothing beyond the invocations of Amida’s name and 
of the Western Paradise, conventionally representing the Mass said 
by the priests. 

Kagekiyo 

Japanese Poetry. — One quotation from a poem in the Kokin, 
which also occurs in the Royei Shu as a song, under the heading 
‘‘ Autumn " . 

Chinese Poetry. — In Kagekiyo's opening chant, a vague reminiscence 
of Po Chii-i. 

Buddhist. — An allusion to the words H ^ “ In the Three 

Worlds is no rest ”, with which the gatha of the Burning House begins. 

1 The letter runs Xamnku Samanta Basarada , i.e. (in Sanskrit) Xamas 
mmanta vajrdndm, “ Praise to all the Thunclerbolt-(bearers i ! '* 
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In conclusion, it is probable that practically all the passages 
quoted from Chinese and Japanese poetry were familiar orally as songs. 
Sometimes a quotation which seems to be recondite turns out to be a 
popular Japanese tradition. For example, to explain the passage 
about the " fish that leap the cataract and turn into dragons ", at the 
end of Aya no Tsuzmni, M. Peri quotes the T'ni P ing Iiuang Chi 
-fc $ 12, a work which was probably quite unknown to the writers 
of No plays ; but the legend was evidently current in Japan, for it is 
illustrated in the Elw>i II ohm (ii. 19), a popular picture-book by 
Ilasegawa Toun. published in 1688. 

As regards Buddhist allusions, the passages usually referred to 
were as familiar to the Japanese of those days as are the Apostles’ 
Creed and Lord’s Prayer to us to-day. 

Arthur Waley. 


"T1IE TEAK OF DEEP . . 

La note que j'ai publiee sous re titre ( Bulletin , Yol. 1, Pt. Ilf, p. LSb) 
doit ctre recti flee et completee. 

Nous avons affaire a quatre proverbes, de meme signification : 
on ne doit pas renoncer a une chose bonne en soi a cause des defauts 
quelle presente, a cause des risques qu’elle court. 

1. Na hi bhiksukah santlti sthalyo nadhisriyante. 

Men do not refrain from setting the cooking -pots on the fire, because 
there are beggars [ who mag come to ask for some of the contents], 

2. Na ca mrgah santlti yava (var. salayo) nopvante. 

A or do they abstain from son-jug barley hecaaso there are n-ihl animals 
[which may demur it]. 

Cos deux proverbes, qui vont souvent de eompagnie. sont etudies 
par le C’ol. Jacob, dans le Second Handful of Popular Maxims 
(Bombay. Nirnayasagar. 1909. p. 42. index sub voe. na hi bhiksukah). 

Le Col. Jacob rite les references qui suivent : Mahabhasya, i, 
99: ii. 194: iii, 23 (Kielhorn). dans le meme contexte (na hi domh 
santlti paribhdfd na kartavya lakmnam ra na praneyam | na hi 
bhiksukah Yacaspatimisra. Nyayavarttikatatparvatlka, pp. 62, 
441: Bhamati. p. 54: Saradarsanasamgraha, p. 3 de la traduction 

de Cowell. 

A ces references, il faut ajouter Kamasutra (voir Cat. Oxford, 2166), 
oil les deux proverbes sont attribues a Yatsvavana (signale par Weber 
Indische Stud ten. xiii, p. 326). ' ' 
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3. Ato ’jlrnabhayan naharaparityago bhiksukabhayan na sthalya 
anadliisravanam dosesu pratividhatavyam iti nyavah. 

La crainte de V indigestion n'empeche pas de nimiger. 

Le Col. Jacob cite, pour ce troisieme proverbe, Pancapadika, p. 63 
(dont la finale dosesu praticidJidUivyam se retrouve dans Vasubandhu), 
Jlvanmuktiviveka, p. 8 (rpii attribue le proverbe a Anandabodhacarya), 
et Hitopadesa, ii, 50, do^abhiter a ndrambhah . . . . 

1. Xa maksikab patantlti modaka na bhak^yante. 

Proverbe pour lequel je n'ai d'autre reference cjue Vasubandhu 
( Bulletin , 1, III. p. 185). II semble que les Bouddhistes. etant bluksus. 
out substitue au proverbe du mendiant (bhik*uka) et de la sthdll, le 
proverbe moins piquant des mouches et du gateau. 

Louis de la Yallee Poussin. 


MR. ANESAKI AND A ZEN POEM 
In Buddhist Art the following Zen poem is reproduced on Plate 30 
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This is translated bv Mr. Anesaki 
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0 thou solitary sage ! hast thou a skin 1 
Then surely blood is streaming in thee. 

C'anst utter words ? 

Given a flower, what wouldst do ? 

Thy lips would be a drum, thy cheeks a banner, eh 1 
It is hardly surprising that his version should make no sense, for 

(1) he has read the text from right to left instead of from left to right : 

(2) omitted about a quarter of it ; (3) taken |$? " Chinese " in the 
sense of “ flower " and ^ ” Indian " in the sense of “ eh ? ” ; 
(4) failed to recognize in the surname Hsiao ” of the Liang 
emperors ; (5) punctuated wrongly. 
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The subject is the Indian apostle of Buddhism. Bodhidharma, and 
his appearance before the Emperor of China. The sense is : — • 

Saying nothing but " Don't know ", he drummed his lip-; on his 
teeth ; 

For how could he turn his Indian speech into Chinese ? 

If he is to cause old Hsiao (i.e. the Emperor) to have anv blood 
under his skin, 

He will have to drive him across the desert sands. 

lit " Don t know is what Bodhidharma is aetuallv recorded 
to have replied to all the Emperor of China's questions. 

is, of course, chiefly applied to Iranians, but also to foreigners 
in general. 

The inscription is in cursive. Several characters puzzled me. and 
without the assistance of 3Ir. Hsii, of Cambridge. 1 could not have 
made sense of it. The version which I have given must. I think, come 
fairly near to being right. That of Hr. Anesaki is perhaps the least 
fortunate attempt to expound Buddhist literature which has ever 
got itself into print. 



TRANSLITERATION OF ARABIC, PERSIAN, 
URDU. AND HINDI. 

With a view to securing uniformity of transcription 
in all the lan cniaces taught in the School of Oriental Studies, 
a Sub-Committee consisting of the Director, Professor Sir Thomas 
Arnold, and Dr. T. Grahame Bailey was appointed by the Academic 
Board to draw up a scheme of transliteration for Arabic, Persian, 
Urdu, and Hindi, and this has now been adopted. The scheme for 
the other languages will follow in due course. A complete 
scheme for a phonetic lendeiing of the languages of Asia and 
Africa is also in course of preparation. 


Arabic 


Urdu and Persian 

Hindi 
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Arabic 


Urdu and Persian 

Hindi 

C 
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Nasal vowels 

— 



Aspirates (1) 

bh, kb, etc. 

bh, kli , etc. 

bh, kb. etc. 

(2) In separate syllable s’h 

etc. s’h, etc. 


.1 

> 

aw 

aw 

an or av 

c/' 

ay 

ay 

ai or ay 
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OBITUARY 


Sir CHARLES LYALL, K.C.S.I. 

The School of Oriental Studies has lost a valued friend in Sir Charles 
James Lyall, K.C.S.I., whose death occurred on 1st September. 1920, 
at the age of 76. Born in 1845, he entered the Bengal Civil Service at 
the age of 22, and rose to some of the highest offices under the Indian 
Government, ending with that of Chief Commissioner of the Central 
Provinces — a position equivalent to that of a governor of a province — • 
which he filled from 1895 to 1898. When he left India he became 
secretary of the Judicial and Public Department, India Office, and 
continued to hold this post until his retirement from the public service 
in 1910. He took an active interest in the work of the Koval Asiatic 
Society and in the Oriental studies carried on in the University of 
London, and was for many years chairman of the Board of Studies 
in Oriental Languages and Literatures. He regularly attended such 
meetings of the International Congress of Orientalists as were held 
after 1898, and on such occasions generally represented either the 
Government of India or the Secretary of State for India. 

In the intervals of his official duties he found time for the study of 
Arabic, and he took the opportunity of being on leave in Europe to 
become a pupil of Professor Xoldeke in the University of Strasslnirg ; 
to this distinguished Orientalist he dedicated his edition of two Arabic 
Dlwans, with the words " Dedicated to our master Theodor Xoldeke 
in gratitude and affection ", adding in his Preface, " Whatever merit 
the edition may possess is due to this most valuable co-operation of the 
acknowledged master of all European scholars in this field of studv." 
and he used to show with pride a letter in which Professor Xoldeke 
averred that Lyall had succeeded in carrying through an undertaking 
which he himself would not have ventured to attempt. 

His first published work was a series of translations that appeared 
at intervals in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, in the rears 
1877, 1878, and 1881, and were afterwards published in collected form 
in a book entitled Translations of Ancient Arabian Poetry, chiefly 
pre-lshmic (London, 1885). His first edition of an Arabic text was 
A Commentary on ten ancient Arabic poems, namely, the seven 
MiCallakut, and poems by al-A'sha, an-Xdbighah. and Ibid ibn nl- 
Ahras, by the Khatib Abu Zakanyd Yahyii at-Tibrlzi (Calcutta. 1891). 
This was followed later by The Durans of ‘.4 bid ibn id-Abras of Asad, 
and ' Amir ibn at-Tufud, of 'Amir ibn S ’a'm'ali, edited for the first time 
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and supplied with a translation and notes (London, 1913), and by The 
Poems of'Amr son of Qanuah, edited and translated (Cambridge, 1919). 
What will be the greatest monument of his erudition, he unhappily 
did not live to complete — an edition of the Mufaddalfyat — though he 
succeeded in seeing the greater part of it through the press, in spite 
of the difficulties that arose during the war, including the loss of a 
batch of proofs in a vessel that was torpedoed, and the destruction of 
the press at Bevrout in which the text was being printed. European 
scholars had hitherto shrunk from the difficult task of editing this 
collection of early Arabic poetry (with the exception of about a third 
of the poems, published by Thorbecke in 1885). and Sir Charles Lvall 
himself did not approach it until after decades of training and 
preparation : but rvhen once he commenced the work he brought to it 
a vast store of knowledge of Arabic lexicography and textual criticism, 
and his edition (which has been completed by Professor Bevan) will 
take rank with Freytag's edition of the Ilamasa. 

In another department of Oriental studies- -Hindustani- though 
his literary output was much more restricted, vet all he wrote was 
marked with the same careful and accurate scholarship. In his 
Sketch of the Hindustani Language (Edinburgh, 1880) he established 
the important fact that this language instead of being an artificial 
hybrid as had hitherto been supposed, was really a development of the 
dialect spoken in the district of Meerut. He later contributed the 
article on Hindustani to successive editions of the Ena/clopa’dia 
Britanmca. 

Sir Charles Lvall took a great interest in the foundation of tire School 
of Oriental Studies. He was a member of the Committee appointed in 
1905 by the Senate of the University of London to consider the re- 
organization of Oriental studies in the Universitv and to surest a 
scheme therefor, and he accompanied the deputation that approached 
the First Lord of the Treasury in 1906 with the request that he rvould 
appoint a Departmental Committee to inquire into the subject. The 
Committee was appointed in 1907, and in the following year submitted 
a report which met with the approval of the Government, and 
Sir Charles Lyall became a member of the Committee appointed in 1910 
for carrying out the proposed scheme of a School of Oriental Studies. 
Since the opening of the School in February, 1917, up to the time of 
his last illness, Sir Charles Lyall continued to take an active interest in 
the institution to the establishment of which he had devoted so much 
time and thought. 
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rPHESE transcriptions are tentative in character, and are presented with 
-L greit diffidence. The idea was taken from similar transcriptions of 
versions of the fable of the North Wind and the Sun in various languages 
published by the International Phonetic Association in an excellent 
little pamphlet. The Principles of the International Phonetic Association. 
They have been done from dictation by persons who habitually speak 
the respective languages, and the transcriber has checked and in other 
ways sought to verify them at every step. Nearly all of them were 
done in Calcutta early in 1919. but they have since been revised. He 
has not given a table of sounds, as so many languages and dialects 
(there are some twenty-two in the present paper, including practicallv 
all the important languages of India) cannot be well represented all 
together. The sounds of Sanskrit may be regarded as the norm for all 
Indian languages, and the ordinary values of these are too well known to 
be described here. 

The alphabet is that of the International Phonetic Association. 
It may, lion ever, be noted that cj I5 of Modern Indian languages are 
palatal or palato alveolar affricates — in Old Indo- Aryan and Old Dravidian 
they were palatal stops c 1 ; they seem also to occur as alveolar affricates, 
tj do, made nith the tip of the tongue, in many of the languages, and the 
transcriber regrets that he did not pav attention to this point in India. 
The letters t d n y 1 Jf are for retroflex sounds made by curling up the 
tip of the tongue and striking the palate at a point (which varies in 
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different languages) higher up behind the teeth ridge, f y> are bilabial 
spirants, a is about half-way between cardinal (front) a and (back) ci. 
Xo distinction between lax i u and close 1 u has been made, as the-e seem 
to form the same phonemes. In the difficult matter of vowel length, as 
well as in the question of stress, which generally is rather weak, the 
transcriber craves indulgence. 

The literal translations appended are on the plan of the. translations in 
Dr. Grahame Bailee's Panjabi Phonetic Header (University of London 
Press, 1914). 

The transcriber takes this opportunity to express his gratefulness to 
Prof. Daniel Jones, of University College, for much helpful advice and 
suggestion, and to all the gentlemen who helped him with translations 
and with readings. 

BENGALI 

p t t k and cj without following h are unaspiiated. t d 1 are 
true dentals, r is an alveolar, always slightly trilled when initial, and 
reduced to a single flap medially, r is a single flap of the under -ido of 
the tongue forwards and downwards against the teeth-ridge. t d art* not 
the cardinal retroflex sounds of the Dravidian languages and of Panjabi. 
They are pronounced at a more forward position than the cardinal 
retroflex, but slightly further back than the South English alveolar t d : 
they are really ‘ forward retroflex ’ : to the ear Bengali t d and English t d 
are very much alike. J is pronounced at a rather forward position, 
without much friction ; it approaches s, and is thus different from the 
English J. cj g and East Bengal ts dz are a=sibilated sounds, also 
without much friction, h occurs initially in the standard colloquial, in 
an intervocalic position as a modification of k kh m East Bengal 
dialects. Singly and in the aspirates bh dh dh qh and / 3 I 1 the h is 
a voiced sound. Medial and final aspirated stops and affricates tend to 
be deaspirated ; ph bh commonly become the bilabial or detitolabial 
fricatives f or f, and is or v. 

Vowels as a rule are laxly pronounced, d: has greater lip-rounding 
than o. A lax vowel like i or u (better written 1 u) can have stress. 
Diphthongs are falling diphthongs. Quantity depends on position, on 
stress, and on other factors. 

STAX DARI) COLLOQUIAL 

This is the language of the upper and middle classes in Calcutta and 
M est Bengal. It has already become the speech of the educated classes 
all over the country, and is exerting a very great influence on the dialects. 
As the recognized language of poetry and the drama, and to a great extent 
of prose as well, it has become a rival of the ordinary literary form of 
Bengali. In the following transcript, the transcriber’s own pronunciation. 
w r hich is that of the educated people of Calcutta, has been followed. 

Stress is almost always initial, but in a sense-group the first 
important word takes up all the stress. ({■) is a glide to prevent 
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hiatu? : it is audible only in rapid speech, or when words are pronounced 
m one breath. It is a consonantal e, and occurs as a phoneme as well. 
The so-called ‘ double ' stops or affricates, or other consonants, e.g. kk dd 
CCJ JJ mm, etc., perhaps should be better written k: d: e:J J; m:, the 
sounds properly being a long stop, fricative or nasal, as the case may be. 
This may be said of other languages also., 

'utture haoa (e)ar 'Jupger moddhe 'ghogra hoccfhilo, 'ka:r 'fo:v 
'beji, '(e) lemon Jomoe 'gorom kapor gorie (e)ie:k 'pothik eje poylo. 
tara 'thik kolle ge, ge (e)age 'pothiker 'gaerkapoy 'kliolate parbe, 
'takei beji 'boloban bole 'Jikar kora babe. 'utture haoa to 
go'thaijaddlio gore 'boite laglo, kintu go'toi gore 'bote, 'pothik 
to'toi 'beji kore (e)ete gae kapor gorae ; JeJe 'utture haoa tar ei 
'cfejta 'cjheye dile. tokhon Jujgi (e)uthe 'alo kore 'ta p dite laglen, 
ar 'omni 'pothik tar 'gaerkapoy khule phelle ; ar utture haoake 
'Jikar kotte liolo, ge 'dugoner moddhe Juj'goi beji 'boloban. 

Literal Translation. — 'Northern Wind and Sun's (Sun-of) middle-in 
dispute was-happening, whose strength much, such time-in warm cloth 
having-wrapped one traveller luiving-come fell (2 = came along). They 
arrangement made that, who before ( = first) traveller’s bodyVeloth 
to-cause-to-put-off will-be-able, hiin-indeed much strong having-said 
(=as) acknowledgement done (or doing) will-be. Northern Wind then 
exact-might strength-with to-blow began, but as-nuich-even strength-with 
he-blows, traveller so-much-even much having-done (2 — excessively) 
having-tightened bodv-on cloth wraps ; end-at Northern Wind his this 
attempt luiving-let-go gave (2 — gave up). Then Sun having-risen light 
havmg-made warmth to-give began (honorific), and immediately traveller 
his body's-cloth having-put-off threw (2 — cast-away) ; and Northern 
Wind-tor acknowledgment to-make it-was, that two-persons' middle-in 
Sun-indeed much strong. 

STANDARD LITERARY OR HIGH BENGALI (SADHl'-BHASA) 

This is the ordinary Bengali of prose writings. Although books are 
generally written in it. and it is sometimes used in formal discourse, it is 
uecer employed in conversation, even by the most learned. In some 
novels, however, ordinary conversation is rendered in High Bengali, 
but this practice is falling into disuse. Its forms are archaic, as the 
language is based on literary Middle Bengali, and it was standardized 
only in the beginning of the nineteenth century when a prose literature 
came into being. Its vocabulary is highly Sanskritized, and its syntax 
rather stiff, but it forms a common bond among the various dialects, and 
ls the current literary language of a population of over 48 millions. 

The pronunciation and stress vary in the different dialect areas, 
but those of West Bengal are recognized as standard. The Calcutta 
pronunciation is followed in the transcription given below. In reading, 
closed final vowels can be lengthened at pleasure, especially when at the 
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end of a breath-group. The original quantity of the Ions vowels in 
Sanskrit words is generally retained. Stress commonly occurs in syllables 
followed by two consonants, and Sanskrit words frequently have stress 
on the root-syllable. 

uttoreir 'pobo:n o 'Jurgen - rnoddhe bi'ba.d hoiteefhilo, ka'ha:r 'Jokti 
odhnk. Jemon Jomoe 'u Jno-hostre Jo'rur 'a:bnto fabbrito) kona 'sv'k 
'potliuk 'ajia pohfiejhilo. 'tcihara gtahara' tokhon Ttliur konleti [konlo 
go, 'gini l'ge. '(p)protliome 'pothikke nigo 'gattro-ho-tro un'moxjon 
koraite panben 'pan be , 'turn _'Jei_ odbnk ' Jokti -Ja.h bolia bi'bexjito 
hoibeii hoibej. o'nontox uttore:r 'pol»o:n go'tlia.Jaddho 'begc r Joint 
bolnte lagilen lagilo, kintu jqo'toi tun bohe:n Je 'lobe , 'pothnk to'toi 
'dfirliD kona nigo 'de:he 'gattro-bostro 'goraito tbake. obo'jeje 
uttore:i - 'pobo - n ei '(p)proea:J porit'tie.g korilcn konlo. tokhon 'Jurgo 
'tagi bis'tair koria 'udito hoilen hoilo, ebor) 'pothnk 'totkhona:t 
'gattro-bostro un’moxjon konlo. Jutorag uttorcr 'pobonko 'Jikair 
korite hoilo ge u’bboeeir moddhe Jur’goi boloba.n. 

Litcml Translation. (IheWind and the Sun when personified would, 
as in the case of other personifications, generally be referred to bv the 
honorific forms of the pronoun and the verb, but the ordinary forms [which 
are given in the transcription within square brackets] are also allowable.) 

Xoith s \\ ind and Sun s middle-in dispute was-happctiing, whose 

stiemph much, such time-in w ariu-cloth-with bodvcovered liaving-made one 

traveller having-come reached. They then decision made that, who first- 

at traveller-for own body-cloth a-putting-off to-cause-to-make will-bc-able, 

he-indee 1 much powerful having-said (= as) regarded will-be. Then 

North's Wind exact-might force-of accompanied {.'1 = with all force) 

to-blow began, but as-much-even lie blows, traveller so-much-even tight 

having-done (2 = tightly) own bodv-cloth to-wrap remains ( — continues). 

End-at North's Wind this attempt- abandonment made (2 = abandoned). 

Then Sun warmth a-spreading having-made risen became (5 = rose 

spreading warmth), and traveller that-time-at (= immediately) body- 

cloth a-putting-off made. Therefore North's Wind-for acknowledgment 

to-make it-was that both-of middle-in Sun-indeed stron" 

1 1 0 ’ 


BARIS AL COLLOQUIAL 

Tia,, Slated by Mr Hen, Chandra Ray Chaudhun. M.A., and M,. Surendra Nath 
-ren. M.A., Lecturers in History, Calcutta University, and read by Mr. Sen. 

g the glottal stop, is used for earlier initial h. It is very gentlv 
uttered, and is dropped in rapid speech, dz easilv passes into z 

, ,m3 f na bataJ , “ r '-f u : 2Zer lo 9 e bej. 'bo'l E ia loia 'dzogra laqlo 
Jomae jekdzon pothua manu hara gae 'gorom kapor dzo'raia 
a, a o,l o. to hon Lera thik lollo, 'dze age o:r gaer kapor kho'laite 
parbe here, bej, cjzuan koba dzaibe. to'hon 'uttoria bataJ, 'he - r 
dzoddtrr dzor ase, sotte laglo. kintu dzo'tui clzore 'sode, 'manttdi 
to tu. kapoihan aro atlal kona dzo'raite laglo. 'hsje 'uttoria bataJ 
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' ? ail sat'ia dilo. to’hon , Juiz z °il a 'lekkekale 'tsetia odlo. to'honi 
manudi kapor 'khulia fselailo. kadze-kadzei 'uttoria batcijer ' Jih cu- 
dzaite ? oilo, dze 'hego moidde Juiz'zm beji 'dzuan. 

Literal Translation. — Northern Wind and Sun's among whose much 
strength, this taking (2 — over this) dispute started, such time-in one- 
person traveller man all body-upon warm cloth having- wrapped having- 
come got-up (2 — came along). Then they arrangement made, who before 
(= first) his body's cloth to-cause-to-put -off will-be-able. him-indeed much 
strong saying (noun) will-go (5 = he will be declared stronger). Then 
Northern Wind, his as-far strength is, to-run began. But as-much-even 
strength-wit h runs (= blows), man-that so-much-even cloth-piece greater 
tight having -done to-wrap began. Last-at Northern Wind helm 
having-let-go gave (3 -- gave up the attempt). Then Sun-that even- 
one-time-at awaking got-up (2 = shone forth) Then-even man-that cloth 
having-put-off eaused-to-be-thrown. Fact-by-fact-by-even ( = conse- 
quently. as a result) Northern Wind-for acknowledgment to-go it-was, 
that their nuddle-in Sun-indeed much strong. 

DACCA (MUNSHIGANJ ) COLLOQUIAL 
Translated and read by Mr. Indn Bliushan Bauerji, M.A., Lecturer m Hisiurj, 
Calcutta University. 

The stress is very light, and differs from that of the Standard 
Colloquial — it is not always initial. 

'ka r 'dzo:r (}5o:r) be'Ji.ei ko'thaloiadzo'khon ut'toira ha'taj ar 'Juizzo 
'kaidza 'korte asilo, to'khon 'Jitori gae dia ek'dzom rastar lo:k 'bei 
poddia 'ado. to’khon 'duio clzone tluk korlo dze, dze na'ki age ore-dia 
'o:r gaer 'Jitori khoo'aia fa'laite pat-bo, he oi ? oib be'Ji 'dzuan. 
ut'toira ha'taj to'khon ta r 'dzodduir 'Jauldo 'dzore 'boite laglo, kmtu 
he dzo'toi ' dzore i 'boite laglo, po'thik o to'toi toratori 'Jitorita gae 
at'kaia dite a'romho kollo. 'heje ha'taj tar hogol 'tssjta-tsonttro 
'san-a dilo. eier 'por, 'Juizzo tar kora 'road 'saira dilo, ar po'thik 
o tok'khonoi tar 'Jitori 'khuilla falado. ka'dzei ut'toira ha'taj 'theika 
'Jikar kollo dze tago duidzoner moidde Juiz zoi ? odo 'dzuan befi. 

Literal Translation. — Whose strength much, this matter having-taken 
when Northern Wind and Sun dispute making were, then winter-cloth 
body-on having-given (= wearing) one-person road-of man that path- 
having-given (2= along that way) came. Then two-even persons arrange- 
ment made that, who not-that (= possibly) before him-liaviug-given 
(= by-lum) his body-of winter-cloth having-removed to-throw will-be- 
able, he indeed was much strong. Northern Wind then his as-far 
might strength-with to-blow began, but-he as-mucli-even strength- 
witli to-blow began, traveller also so-much-even quick-quick (= quicklv) 
winter-cloth-that body-on having-tightened to-give commencement 
made (-1 = began to tighten). End-in Wind his all attempt-action 
having-let-go gave. This-of after, Sun his strong sunshine having-let-go 
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crave, and traveller also tlien-even his winter-cloth having-put-off tlirew. 
Faet-bv-even (= consequently) Northern Wind having-experienced 
acknowledgment made that their two-person-of middle-in Sun-even was 
strong much. 

TIP PE It A IBRAIIMANBAlilA) COLLOQ1TAL 

Translated and read by Mr. .Tagadhh Chandra C'hakraiaiti. Student in the 
rnner-'ih of Calcutta. 

ut'toira ba'taj ar 'Jurdzo, ks'da ka r theik'ka be'Ji dzuan, (1 loia 
'kaiz za laglo. temun 'Joinoe g^tom 'kapor gao dia sekta Ink ' 3 at tc 
? atte hikha'no ado. 'ta-ra thik kollo tarar moidde dze'oi portom 
manujtar 'kapor gar thsik'ka fa'laite parbo, he'oi dni-dzoner numldc 
be'Ji dznan. ei di otar por ut'toira ba'taj ga:r dzure 'boon a'romho 
kollo; kintu dzo'toi dzure ba'taj 'sa re, to'toi lukta a'ro: ait'ta 'karor 
gao dte-e. 'JsJkhatio ut'toira ba'ta-J 'tssjta 'saira dilo. 'tarror 
'Jurdzo khu:b be'Ji 'tedz saron Ju'ru kollo, ar lem'noi manujia o 'tar 
ga-r 'kaFOr 'khuilla falailo. tokhon ut'toira ba'ta j 'baiddo ? oia 
Jurdzere'oi tarar moidde be'Ji dzuan Imil'la 'Ji kar gielo. 

Literal Translation . — Northern Wind and Sun. who-that whose from 
much strong, this having-taken dispute began. Such time-in warm 
cloth body-011 having-placed one-that person walking walking that-place- 
indeed came. They arrangement made that, their middle-in who-indeed 
first man-that-of cloth body-of from to-cast will-bc-able, hc-indeed two- 
person-of middle-in much strong. This word-of after, Northern Wind 
body-of forre-with a-blowing commencement made ; but as-much-even 
force-with Wind lets-go, so-much-even man-that more having-tightened 
cloth bodv-on gives (= places). Last-thing-at Northern Wind attempt 
having-let-go gave. That-after Sun excessive much heat a-letting-go 
beginning made, and immediately man-that also his bodv-of cloth having- 
put-off threw. Then Northern Wind compelled having-become, Sun-as-to- 
even their middle-in much strong having-said acknowledgment went 
(= made). 

CIIITTACOXi 1 COLLOQUIAL 

Translated by Samana Punnananda, Lecturer in Pali, Calcutta Universitv and 

Mr. Surendra Nath Barua. Student m the University. Transcribed with the 

assistance of the same gentlemen. 

'utoror bo'ear ar 'Juizzo, ei 'dudzoner maclze 'xa:r 'boil beji, ei 
xota loia 'toeral korer, 'em Jomot 'ickdzon 'Fo"tta gorom 'xotta 'qaot di 
jail, tara 'link koillo dze, dze 'age oi ' Fo "ttar 'xotta xo'lait Faribo, tar 
'bo:l beji boli dora hoibo. 'tar For 'utoror bo'ea r ku:b 'dzore 'dzaitn 
la-il, xintu s dzoto 'dzore hoe, Wtta am 'Jokto kori 'xotta dzorae.“ fs'fe 
utoror bo'ear t(h)amil. 'tar For gorom hoi 'raid mill, ar ' F0 u tta 
toon toon 'xotta xuh feillo. xa'dzei 'utoror bo'ea r 'l.aeddo hoi Ji'a r 
koillo dze duidzoner madze 'Juizzor bo:l beji. 

Litem 1 Translation.- North's Wind and Sun, these two-person’s 
amid whose strength much, this matter having-taken, dispute are-dohm 
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such time-in one-person traveller warm coat (= cloak) body-on having- 
placed came. They arrangement made that, who before that traveller-of 
cloak to-cause-to-put-off will-be-able. his strength much having-said (= as) 
considered will-be. That-of after North’s Wind very-much force-with to-go 
began, but he as-much force-with blows, traveller more tight having-made 
cloak wraps. Last-at Xorth-of Wind stopped. That-of after warm 
having-become sun-shine rose, and traveller then then (2 = at once) 
cloak having- put-off threw. Fact-by-indeed North’s Wind compelled 
having-become acknowledgment made that two-person’s middle-in Sun's 
strength much. 

ASSAMESE 

Translated by Mr. Sanya Kumar Bhuyan, M.A., Professor. Cotton College, 

G.inlmti, and read lw Mr. Paras u ram Datta, M . Sc. , Student in the Calcutta 

Univei sity. 

Assemese is spoken by over li million people, and there is 
considerable literary activity in this language. 

The pronunciation is that of Upper Assam, which is regarded as the 
standard. 

15 , 7 . seem to be interchangeable, t. d are alveolar, but the true 
dental sounds are also heard. Retroflex sounds are absent ; and of all 
Indian languages, Assamese is unique iu having only one set of t, d 
sounds, e is the consonantal sound, as in Bengali, li is voiced, as in 
Bengali. 

'nttoror bo'tah am 'beli'r 'bhitorot 'ka:r be 'si boil, take loi xi'hotor 
'oriaori laQil, snete 'ezon ba'torua 'epasola eta 'pindhi 'xei pone a'hil. 
xl'hote 'thik korile 'ze, 'zeee ba'torua zonok pro'thome solato 'gar 
pora kho'haboloi 'baeddho koribo paribo, take 'antot koi be'si boli buli 
bho'ba hobo, 'uttora bo'tahe tar 'xoktie 'atemane 'boliboloi 'dhorile, 
'kintu bo'tah ze'mane 'ta n koi 'boboloi dhore, ba'torua zone xi'mane 
solato 'gat 'atihe dhore. 'xooo xehot 'uttora bo'tahe 'sesta 'eri dile. 
tar 'pasot xu'ruz(o)deoe 'tikafota 'ro:d dile ; aru ba'torua zone 
tu'ronte 'gar pora 'solato kho'hae thole, 'gotike xi'hotor 'bhitorot 
'beli'r ze bo:l be'si, tak 'uttora bo'tahe 'sikar koribo loi 'baeddho bol. 

Literal Translation. — Northern Wind and Sun-of among whose much 
•strength, that having-taken (2 = in that matter) their dispute 
began, then one-person traveller cloak one having-put-on that direction 
came. They arrangement made that, who traveller person-of first-at 
eloak-the body-of from to-remove-for compelled to-make will-be-able, him 
other-that-from having-made (2 = than the other) much strong having- 
said (== as) thought will-be. Northern Wind his strength-with sufficience- 
measuie-with (= to its extent) to-blow got-hold-of (2 — began to blow), 
but Wind as-much-measure- with force having-made (2 = forcibly) to-blow 
for holds, traveller person so-much-measure-with cloak-the body-on 
having-tightened-indeed holds. All end-at Northern Wind attempt 
having-given-up gave (2 = gave up). That-of after-at Sun-god up-land- 
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splitting (= scorching) sun-shine gave; and traveller person quickly 
body-of from cloak-that having-removed placed. Movement-bv ( = in 
consequence) their among Sun-of that strength much, that Northern 
Wind acknowledgment to-make-for obliged became. 


ORIYA 

Translated, in the colloquial style, by Mr. Rabindra Mohan Datta. M. A., B. L.. 

Lecturer in Calcutta University, ami reail by Mr. Banchlminilhi Mahaputra. 

M.A., of Puri District, Student in the Uiiiveiaity. 

c 7 J3 have greater friction than in Bengali, s is a palatalized s = >j : 
occasionally it becomes s. t, d, r as in Bengali. 1 , n are true retroflex 
sounds, h is voiced, as in Bengali. 

ut'tora po'bono au 'surjp bhi'tore dine ko'ji la'yda jje ka'ha 
d i'll ore bo'lo be'si:, se'tiki bele, jp'ne ba'toi (prom lu'ga gbori liei. 
se'thi asi pohon'cjila. di'be pjako 'tbik kole pje, 'pje age se'hi ba'toi 
di'horu ta:r lu'ga ka'rhi nei paribo, 'tan pp'na gibo J50 bo'jo be'.si. 
ta ba:d ut tora po bono pje te pore pare bo'lubaku Iagda, cue po'bono 
ge'te 'pore bo'hu thae, se'hi batoi se'te bln'nkiri lu'ga gbori heu than, 
se'sobeloktt ut'tora po'bono tbok'ki gola. ta'ha:d hoddo 'po:r 'kbora 
hela, au sagge sagge se'hi ba'toi di'horu lu'ga ka'rhi po'kaila. se'thfi 
ut'tora po'bonoku manibaku hela, pe di'lngko blu'tore 'surpo boro. 

Literal Ti an slat ion. Northern Wind and iSun among dav-in dispute 
began that whose body-in strength much, that time-in. person-one 
traveller warm cloth having-wrapped having-been, there having-come 
reached. Two each arrangement made that, who before (—first) that 
traveller body-from his cloth having-removed to-take will-be-uble. his-even 
known it-will-go ( = it will be) that strength much. That-after Northern 
Wind as-much force-with is-able to-blow-for began, but Wind as-much 
force- with blowing remains (2 = continues to blow), that traveller so-mueh 
having-closed-having-made (= making close or tight) cloth having- 
wrapped becoming remains. Last-time-for Northern Wind liaving- 
restrained went (2 -- was checked). That-after verv force (adj. ~ 
forcible) sunshine became, and along- with along-with (2 = immediatelv) 
that traveller body-from cloth having-removed threw. That-from Northern 
Wind-as-for to-confess-for it-became (it-was). that two-of among Sun great. 


MAGAHI 

Translated by Dr. Uma Shankar Kliattueharva of Cava. 

-Wagahi is a dialect of the Bihari group, and is spoken bv about 
61 millions in S. Bihar (Patna, Gaya. Wungir, and Hazaribagli Districts). 
It has no literary cultivation, Hindostani (Hindi and Urdu) beim' the 
language employed by its speakers for literary purposes. 

This transcription is based on the pronunciation of two Bengal 
speakers of Magahi. c 

a is often pronounced very like an open 0, especially when Ion". 
ai is almost 9i. h a voiced sound. 
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ut'iwriga baj'a:r au su'rujy du'nome bar'b.vs hooTiALu kAun 
ke’kra-se JyAb'ljAr hooliAi. et'neme ego ra'hi: g.\.rom kop'ra- orh(a)le : 
one aigeLvi. du’nome sAl’laih bheL\i ki jje pa hile ra’hiake kApor'wa- 
u'ta:r let.vi, o'hi h-oya- sam(a)'jjhAl JjAitAi. tAb ut'rAgga Apna 
'bliArbas bAh'la:, ba:ki u: get’te: bAh'te ge:la, ra'hi: tet'te: kApey'wa - 
sa’ta.kAi oyh’te ge:l. ut’rAgga baj'air 'ha'r dao de:ke ’c}ho:r delka. 
tAb su’ru|5 Apna ki'rin efhat'kAila, au ra’hi: tur(a)'te: k.vpay'wa' u’ta:r 
delkAi. tAb ut’rAgga boj'airke man'hi pAral ki su'rug bAra - h.\.:th. 

Literal Translation. — Northern Wind and Sun two-among dispute was- 
happening who whom-from strong is. This-much-in one traveller warm 
eloth wrapped there having-arrived-went. Two-among agreement took- 
plaee that who first traveller-of cloth-big (— piece of cloth, cloak) having- 
removed will-take-off, he-even great understood shall-go. Then Norther 
self-of weight-with blew, but he as-much blowing went, traveller so-much 
cloth-big having-wrapped-having-done putting-on went. Northern Wind 
defeat chance having-given (3 = giving up hope) having-let-go gave 
(2 = gave up). Then Sun self-of rays scattered, and traveller quickly 
cloth-big having-removed gave. Then Northern Wind-for to-acknowledge 
fell that Sun great is ( honorific ). 

MAITHILI 

The translation, in the Standard Dialect of North Darbhanga, is by 
Mr. Brahmadev Naravan Singh, Student in the Calcutta University. The 
text has been read by the same gentleman. 

Maithili is the vernacular of about 10i millions in Bihar. There is 
a little literary cultivation of this language, but High Hindi is much 
used hv the people. 

|3 has much friction, and sounds almost dz. J is as in Bengali, 
h is voiced, o is pronounced without lip-rounding. The quality of a 
approaches o. 1 is nearly inaudible. 

uttoVrAijg b.t'sa't o:r 'surdz me i: '/5I1 a9 yu caIaI J30 du'liume ke 
.\dhik hAl'wa.n. tain ka:l ek bAto'hi: '‘jArni lustra 'orhne 'ajl. 
o: du'nn i: nij'cj.\j ke'lsnli ki, ge keo pr.vtliAm b.vto' h i : k deliNo: 
Arjg-rA'kha: h.vt'waot, 'witch dosra'so: Ija’1 i Jt ma'n.vl jy.\j At. t-vkliAii 
ut(a,)'rAijG 'sAkti-bhD:r' b.v’he lvOTaih, kintu jyo: go: ’be:g Adhik ’bhe:l 
ge’l.vik, to: to: o bAto'hi: orhnako .vp'na jA'rurme Adhik l.v'pe'tne 'ye.l. 
Antme utlalT.vgg cjej'ta 'cfha r 1 de'lenh a:u 'strrdz liA'hot gArm 
bhAj'ko: ug'ladi. b.vto'hi: 'tAkbla)mje a'paii orhna 'phod 1 ph.v'ra.k 
kel.vk. 't.\j utloi'r.ujgko: liA'tha:t swi'ka:r k.vre p.vr'lsnh lye, 
du'hugotame Wrdze b.vTwa:n 'c|ho:th‘. 

Literal Translation. —Northern Wind and Bun among this dispute went 
that two-amid who much strong. That time one traveller warm cloth 
wrapped came. That two this decision did (honorific) that, who-anvone 
(—whoever) first traveller-of body-from body-protector (—cloak) will- 
remove, he second-from strong acknowledged will-go. Then Norther 
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strength-having-filled ( = with full strength) to-blow begun, but as-niurh 
as -mud) force much been went, so-much so-mueh that t r . l \ o I i i * r wrapper- 
for own bodv-on much folded went. End-in Norther attempt having-let- 
go gave (hn» ). Now Bun much warm having-been rose. Traveller 
then-even self-of wrapper having-put-off distant did (2 - removed). 
Therefore Norther-for perforce acknowledgment to-dn fell (hon ) that 
two-piece (= jiersons)-ainong Sun-indeed strong is [hon.). 

BHOJPURIYA 

The translation is l>v Mr. Sariula lVasail Tewan. of Chapia. Minlent in t lie 
University of Calcutta, and the tr.ui-eupi inn i- Imm tlie leading by the same 
gentleman. 

Bhojpuriva is the language of some 1BJ millions in Bihar and the 
United Provinces. There is very little literature in it, the speakers 
ordinarily using High Hindi and Urdu in literature and public life. 

h is always strongly voiced. (a) is developed from an earlier a, and 
is more a glide than a distinct sound. 

utar'hi: Aur suTuJ^ me 'gepg ho:t r.iho, ki dn'nome ko bari'a-r ha-, 
e'hi bi-cj’me ego ra'hi: gAroin 'orhna orldalle 'aid. e’hi ha:tke ba'/ji. 
lagal, ki ge po'hile o ra'hrke 'orhna utor'wa di, ok'reke o'dlnka 
hori'an- hti'HliAl jjja-k. t.\h utor'hi: bora- 'pjoTse lube lagsl, l>a:ki:r 
'j5At(a)ne 'goirse u luZhe-, ut(o)ne 'j5o:rse ra'hi: 'orhna .\pna 'dehme 
ls'pe-tle gae. ha:rpa:c}hke utor'hi: b.\hol b.\n ho g-vi l. t.\b 'gha:m 
bora- 'f§o:rse ugol, wo gurutle ra'hi: 'orhna u'ta:r (leh(o)los. e'hrse 
utar'hrka so'ka-reke p.u'ol, ki su'ru|3 do'nome bAu'ka:r bare. 

Literal Tranxlation . — Norther and Sun among dispute being was. that 
two-even-among who strong is. this middle-in one traveller warm wrapper 
wrapped came. This word-of (2 = in this matter) wager was-fixed, that 
who first that traveller-of wrapper to-cause-to-take-off will -give (2 = will 
have removed), liim-indeed much strong to-understand it-will -go. Then 
Norther much foree-with to-blow began, but even-as-mueh force-with 
he blows, even-so-mueh foree-with traveller wrapper self-of bodv-on 
folded goes. Defeat-after-of (= at last) Norther to-blow stop having- 
become went. Then sun-shine much foree-with rose, and immediately 
traveller wrapper having-put-off gave-he. This-from Norther-for 
acknowledgment-to it-fell, that Bun two-even-among strong is. 

HINDOSTANI (HINDI) 

Translated by Pandit .Jagannalh Piasad Cbaturvedi. ot Calcutta. 
Hindostani is the representative language of India. The home of 
Hindostani is in the Western Districts of the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh and in Eastern Punjab, but it is in common use (either as the 
Sanskritized High Hindi or as the Persianized Urdu) as the language 
of literature and culture in the Panjab, Rajputana, Central India, 
Bihar, and the Central Provinces as well, and is understood everywhere 
in the rest of Aryan India. Although it is current among a population 
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of over 130 millions, its pronunciation differs but slightly over the vast 
area in which it is employed, but there is appreciable difference in 
the intonation of the different dialect and language areas. The present 
translation is in the colloquial style, and in the transcription the ordinary 
educated Hindu pronunciation of E. United Provinces has been followed, 
and it does not seek to record the pronunciation of any simile person. 

can be employed for z. li is the voiced sound, r is a flap sound. 
ao becomes a: in the western districts of the United Provinces, where 
ice also occurs as s:, and a before li as ie. 

utta'n: ho''oa: .tor 'su:roj 5 is 'bait p.\r gliAgay ra'he: the:, ki h.un 
do - 'no:mir k.von a’dhiik ba'li: luce, lt neune - 9 a ram cj.uldar I'cjaidar. 
o' yhe: 'e:k bato''hi: rai'in: u'dliAr 'ci: nikla:. undo'noune' jaIi 
th.vh'ra:, ki 'go: bato''hi:se' p.vliiol'le: 'cj.\ddar utar'isa: le:, isu'lii: a'dki:k 
ba'li: ssin'gha: gaie'ga:. is par utta'ri: ha'isa: jnu're: 'zo:r ke sa:tb 
h.vh'ne: la'gi:, p.vr isoli 'gjo-.'gjd: b.vh'ti: ga'i:, 'tjoi'tjo: boto 'lii: ap'ni: 
Vleihme- 'cj.uldarko' 'khu:b lope't'ta: gaea:. '.uitme - utta'ri: ka\sa:ne" 
apua: 'pj.vtan 'c}ho:y dia:. piicjhe: 'suirag ti'khaipan ke sa:th u'ga:, 
Aor us li9to''hi:ne' tu'r.vt ap'ni: 'cj.uldar u'ta:r da:li:. is lie: utta'ri: 
ka'-tsa:ko - mam'na: pa'ra:, ki clo''no:me- suirgg'hi: ba'li: hive. 

Literal Translation . — Northern Wind and Sun this affair upon having- 
quarrelled continued were, that “ we two-among who much strong is ”, this- 
much-in warm sheet worn one traveller that-side having-come came-out. 
They-two-among this was-settled, that who traveller-front first sheet 
having-caused-to-remove may-take, ke-indeed much strong considered 
will-go. This upon Northern Wind full strength of with to-blow began, 
but she as as blowing went, so so that traveller self-of body-on skeet-to 
much wrapping went. End-at Northern Wind-by self-of attempt having- 
let-go was-given. After (= then) Sun sharpness of with rose, and that 
traveller-by quickly self-of sheet having-removed was-put-off. That 
through Northern Wind-to to-acknowledge fell, that two-among Sun- 
indeed strong is. 

MARWARI 

(CHURU OR SHAIKH AW ATI DIALECT) 

Translated by Air. Kal i pra-ul Kbaitan, M.A., B.L., Bainster-at-Law. Calcutta 
Higli Court, and read by Chandiprasad Kbaitan, B.A. 

Marwari is a dialect of the Rajasthani Group. There is very little 
literary culture in it, High Hindi being in common use among its 
speakers. 

Sounds mainly as in Hindi — only the cerebrals are stronger, h is a 
very weak sound, and is easily dropped, s is a palatalized s. 

utta'ri: lio'-oa: o:r 'suirag aipasri: m3 '9 'bait ko 'gikar k.vr roja: 
tha:, ki 'kunsama 'bessi: gou- ho. itnama g.uam 'cj.uldar odd'ja: 
'utthina e:k gatt'ri: 'a: nikljo:. u'na-ma ja: 'taj (h)o:i: ki go: 'pa-jli 
po:t u gatt'ri pa:u: 'cj.uldar ut'ra.j lo:go:, bo:'i: 'bessi: 'go:risa:n 
sam'gjo galago-. phe:r utta'ri: ka'isa: pu:ra 'go-.rsa cja:lna laggi:, 
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p.\n pjit'nr.i: 'ba: cja:'lli:, ut'nom 'bo: gatt'ri: a:pki: 'cf.vddarna katth'i 
'o:rto: gojo:. 'seismo utto'ri: ho'isa: cje:jta: 'cJho:r di:. jjAd 'su:r3J3 
gArma:'i:k3 sa th cJ.Mnak utth'jo:, o:r tu r.vnt bo: j^att'ri: a:pki: c|A(ld3r 
u'ta:r di:. '3 ka:ron utto'n: ha'isamo man no: porjo: ki 'u do nua:m5 
'su:ra |3 'bessi 'j 3 o:nsa:n ha. 

Literal Translation . — Northern Wind and Sun themselves-of among this 
affair of dispute having-done continued were, that whom-in much strength 
is. This-much-in warm sheet having-worn that-piuee one traveller 
having-come came-out. Them-among this agreement was that who first 
occasion that traveller from sheet ha ving-ca used- to-re move will-take, he- 
indeed much strong considered will-go. Then Northern Wind full strength- 
with to-blow began, but as-mueh-even she blew, so-much-even that 
traveller self-of sheet-to having-tightened wearing went. End-at Northern 
Wind (ins.) attempt having-let-go was-given. Then Sun warmth-of 
with having-shone rose, and quickly that traveller (>ns.) self-of sheet 
having-removed was-given. This reason Northern Wind-tu to-aeknow- 
lodge fell that those two-among Sun much strong is. 

WESTERN PANJABI 

(MULTANI DIALECT) 

Translated and read hv Prof. Karin Naraynn Bald, M.A., D.Se., of Muir College, 

Allahabad. 

There is no literary culture of any Western Panjabi dialect, the 
speakers employing Hindostani (Hindi or Urdu), and Mr. Bahl's pro- 
nunciation is possibly affected by that of Hindostani. 

Stress as in Hindostani. 

pArbat-dk ua: te: surag’ apas isiccja l.\rde: pje hAim ke kerb a: 
un(h)a: tsiccju: dhe:r tr.\kra- he:. itle vucc/a hikk radh)i: g A ram 
cJo:ga: pa-tje ho:e: ko:lii aja:. unfhlame e: Fiosla: ki:ta: ke J 5 erha: 
ra:(h)i:-da c|o:ga: l.voba: de\se:, u(h)o: unihja: isiccfu: dhe:r tr.\kra: 
samj5hea:isesi. isa.to pArbat-di: isu- Apnti: sara |3o:r la:ke ghulh:, 
p.u- gitti: J 5 o:r-di: ghulldi: hai, ra:(h)i: utti: pjjaMa: .\pnu. cjo:ga 
Apne: utte: isliAhct ghmda: hai : Anticcjo pArbat-dr iscu-ne: j^.uon 
kArna: cJho:r ditto:. isa:ta surojY dhe:r gArnn: na.l cjAinloija l.vgga:, 
te. ra:(h)i:ne: gh.vt Apna. c|o:ga. laha: sAttea:. I: tor a: pArbot-di: 
■»a:ku: ni.uii.ia: pea: ke duha: -oiccju: sitt-ag’ dhe.r ti-Akra: he:. 

Literal Translation, .Mountain-of Wind and Sun themselves between 
striving it-may-fall are (3 = were disputing) that who them between 
much strong is. This-much between one traveller warm cloak worn been 
near came. Them-by this agreement was-made that who traveller-of 
cloak havmg-made-to-remove gives, lie-even them between much stroim 
will-be-understood. Then Mountain-of Wind self-of entire force having” 
brought blew, but as-mueh forcc-of blowing-she was, traveller so-much 
excessive self-of cloak self-of around wrapping was ; end-at Mountain-of 
Wmd-by attempt to-make having-let-go was-given. Then Sun much 
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warmth, with to-shine began, and traveller-by quickly self-of cloak having- 
taken-ofE was-thrown. This wav-bv Mountain-of Wind-for to-acknowledge 
it-fell that two-persons between .Sun much strong is. 

SINDHI 

Translated by Mr Shv.imlas Parmauand Vaswani, M.A. (of Haidarabad-Sindh >. 
late Protestor m the St. Paul's Cathedral Mission College, Calcutta, a ho also 
assisted in the transcription. 

b’, d', y’ are the peculiar Si mill i sounds which are made with the 
simultaneous closure of the glottis, and have the characteristic hollow 
quality, t, d, n are true retroflex sounds. J is a strongly fricative j. 
a is the Arabic yaini. 5 11 are almost inaudible. 

uttArojje’ ho'tsa: ai 'sijjp ']ia:i.i’me: pee - tok'rair" k.uo, ta 
mAn'pjhaun' 'ke:r" '®A , dhi:k'’ 'd'uulho. ’ly.vhte liik'ro: mo'safar 11 , 
'gAlikhe' gAi-om c|o:ao: pahe'rjal“ ho:, acji: ldg'yhaui thjo:. 
un'han:" 'pa n ’me: tliAha'ram k.\Jo, to J30 'ko: pahe'rl: nio'sa:f?rTvhd: 
'cJo:ao: lAha'radmlo, so: 'b\*:khfi: i9.v'dhi:k - ’ 'il’a dho sam'ghAt/me: Indo. 
uttAf u 'pAhnjje 's-thh 'ta:kat’sd: lAg’An" JVru: k.vjo. pAi ,s jjia 
iSA'dhi:k s pjo la'y’e, tia nio'sa:far" -OA'dhkk’ so:'9haiasci: 'c}o:ho: pojo 
b'.v'dhe. a'xor” utr.Ar'' 'pAhnjji: ko:'JaJ cfha'd'e dYni:. po:e 'sijg 1 ' 'te:- 
g’sd: 'cjnnkan' la'g’o:. ai hika'd.vm mo'sa:fora 'cjo'Ho: la:be cJ1ia<]Tjo. 
ai 't.\hkare uttAro ha'isa-khe la'oja:r thr ka'bul ka/'no pjo, ta 
khciTis’’ 'sijjj 1 ■o.v'dhi.k’ 'd’aalho. 

Literal Translutimi. — North-of Wind and Sun-by self-amid it-falls 
( — pro;/. itnjetUiitfif) dispute was-dono (3 = dispute was taking place), that 
out-of-them who much strong. That-at one traveller, whoni-to warm cloak 
\vraj»ped was. lmving-come passer was (3 = happened to pass by). Them- 
bv self-amid agreement was-made. that who anyone (2 -- whoever) first-at 
traveller-from cloak will-get-removed, he two-from much strong under- 
standing-in will-be. Norther self-of all might-with to-blow commencement 
made. But as-much much fell may-blow (blows) (2= was blowing). so-much 
traveller much closeness-with cloak fell may-bind (binds) (2 = was 
tightening). End-at Norther-by self-of attempt having-let-go was-given. 
Then Sun warmth-with to-shine began ; and one-breath ( — immediately) 
traveller-bv cloak having-put-off was-removed. And therefore North-of 
Wind-for obliged having-been acknowledgment to-make it-fell, that 
from-him Sun much strong. 

GUJARATI 

I PA RSI DIALECT. 

Translated and read by Dr I. ,1. S. Tataporewala M.A.. Ph.D. (Wurzburg., 
I'rotessor of Compaiative Philology 111 the I'mveisiu of Calcutta. 

ti is more alveolar than retroflex ; the same can he said of t, d also, 
r is a flap sound. 

ut'tArna 'p.voon auc 'su'rojy ■©Accje tok'ra r cjadi, ke 'hs ma 'ko:n 
N)o'dha:re gora-oar. 'tetld: ek mn'sador, pje 'y.u-am kop'ta:ma 
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-isitldijlo ato', te 'a'isi la-go. 'hen jjaii ko'bud tko'ja:, ke 'a:j mu'sadar 
pa:se 'te'no 'd.vglo J 5 e 'ko:i ut'ia:v)e, te -©o'dhau-e gorcr-isor g9'na:j. 
'ta:re ut'tArnci 'p.voone po'ta:na pura - 'gou-thi 'fukrsa- mci'dj't, pAi.i 
gsmgem -oo'dhaiv 'goirtln te 'fukjo', tsmteui te niu'sa:fore po'tami 
aspas te 'dAglo i39'dha:re 'tait -oi'tadjo, lie 'ejkelie sor'-rsade ut'tAma 
'pAisaiie po'ta:ni ko'jVJ 'p.iyti na.klu. 'ta:rp.vcfki 'sirm/qc gliAnii 
'| 5 o:rthi pr9'ka:Jwa ma djii, ne tho - 'ra |5 isa'x Atmd pela inu'sadare 
po'tamo 'dAglo 'kari na-kkjo. lie 'tare ut'tArna pAisonne ka'bud 
kAnsu pArj ke 'bs'ind 'sir rag isa'dlmire jqora-rsar uto. 

Literal Translation. — Xorth-of Wind and Sun amidst dispute was-gone, 
that two-amid who more strong. Then one traveller, who warm cloth-in 
wrapped was, he having-come began (2 = came along). Two persons 
agreement became, that that traveller from he-of (his) cloak who anvone 
(2 = whoever) mav-eause-to-take-off, he more strong mav-be-counted. 
Then Xorth-of Wind-by self-of full force-witli to-blow it-was-begun, but 
as-as more force-witli he blew, so-so that traveller-by self-of side-and- 
side that cloak more “ tight ” was folded, and last account-in (2 = at 
last) Xorth-of Wind-by self-of attempt abandoned was-dropped. Then- 
after Sun-by much streugth-witk to-shine it-was-begun, and short-even 
time-in that traveller-by self-of cloak having-removed was-dropped. And 
then Xorth-of Wind-by agreement (acknowledgment) to-make it-fell, 
that two-amid Sun more strong was. 


MARATHI 

Translated and read by Pandit Sitaiain Xaialnui Slia-tn Miende. of l’oona, 
Leorurei in San-knt in the Umvei-Mtv or Calcutta. 

ts dz arc a-'Sibilated sounds, t d n 1 J are true retroflex sounds. 
X developed from an intervocal d, and is a flap-sound, as in other 
Indo-Aryan languages. 

v is an o pronounced with spread lips, and it is the Marathi substitute 
for ordinary Indian a. 

ut'tvre:t_sa isa'ju: w Wrf ap'ljci mod'dhje 'bliamdot bote: kl:, 
ap'lja mad'dhje o'dbik sa’invi-tlijoisam ko:n. tjawe'jes o:k praWji: 
‘Jo-dli'yi: pdrj lhi'ol'rurn 'dzat hota. tja'nl: a'se- tlm-9rs(i,)'le kb, 'dzo 
ko'ni- pro isa.jjas a:p li: Oonlb ri: phe'kiun 'dja-rsojas la'isbl, to a'dkik 
livlisam svmodzf.il'la d_za'i:l. iionm- -oa'ju: so'saujane rsa’liu: lagla- 
wa'ju-tsa Uzo:r 'd_.zvsdy.osa o'dbik l.o'u: lagla, 'tvstosa to pmWfi 
ap'h: godb'ri: ai>'ljci 'blubwotl o'dbik 0 fin 'da: Id lagla- sar'teJV’- 
is(o)?I Tsa'jirne pro'jvtif kvr'nja-tse so'ru.n dile:. ' nontvr 'su rf ap'lja 
ujno'te-.ne o'tijvf pro'khvr l.o'u: lagla:. tedshd: pro'v)a:Jjane ap'li: 
yo-dh ri: du:r phekum ddi.. o'Ja: mine to'jics ko'brrl kvrne 'bha-q 
pvi-le kb, do'gba moil'dbje 'sn rj' a’dhik hylwim. 

Literal Translation- Non!, -of Wind and Sun themselves amidst 
ihsputmg were that, themselves amidst much strong who. That-timo-in 
one traveller blanket having-wrapped going was. Bv-tkem this was- 
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agreed that, who anv-one (2 = whoever) traveller-from self-of blanket 
having-thrown-off to-give-for (2 = to have removed) will-vause-to-do, 
he much strong considered will-go ( = will be). Then Wind whistling-witli 
( = with greatest force) to-blow began. Wind-of force as-mueh-as-iiuich 
much to-be began, so-much-so-much that traveller self-of blanket 
self-of sides much to-tighten began. Consequence-end-in Wind-bv 
attempt to-make-of having-abandoned was-given. Then Sun self-of 
warmth-with excessive fierce to-be began. Even-then traveller-bv 
self-of blanket far having-thrown was-given. This way-by Wind-for 
acknowledgment to-make fate befell that, two-a midst Sun much strong. 

TELUGU 

(COLLOQUIAL) 

Translated and read l\v Mr. .Tonnalagadda Satyanarayana Pantulu, of 
Rajabmundrv, Student in Calcutta. 

The plosives have a slight aspiration. A final syllable at the end of 
a breath-group not finishing a sentence has a rising pitch ; otherwise there 
seems to be no accentuation, s is a palatalized s. 

uttarapu-gadini su:rjudunnu 'isadla.IIo: jsisodu balomainawaMani 
isa:dint_sukuntuund 3 ga:, issttsani psddoko:tu todukkimi da:ro'po:isisa:d- 
okad-occjaulu. isa:jlu da:re:po:is\5a:imi 150 : 1)1 ko:tnn mottamodot-ewodu 
tksikonetattu cJe:sta:do:, isa:du rendo:i9a:dikaniia lulsniAinoisauloni 
anuko:isa:lani isoppudalaejtvsnku nna.ru. appudu uttarapu-cja.li tans 
balamukoddi isi:cjenu, ka:ni ga:li jekkuisoga: iskcjinakoddi, da:re:po:- 
isisaulu iscirdi ko:tnu tsnttu marinta daggiraga: tsuttabettukunnaslu. 
cJittAefiisaraki uttAropn-gali tana piojatnainni ma:nese:senu. Appudu 
su:rj udu ti:tjanagga: prokaAintsaga:, isentane dci:i'e:po'vnsa:<lu isanli 
koitnu ti:se:sa:du. ancjc.to uttarapu-gcdi, isadliddarlo: su:rjude: 
balamainaisaalani isoppukoisalaiiisaccjenu. 

Literal Translation. — Xorthern-M'ind-and Sun-aud thev-among who 
strong-person-having-said ( = as a strong one) dispute-having-taken 
(bought)-having-been-while ( = while they were disputing among them- 
selves), warm big-'' coat ” to-wear-having-taken ( = having worn. 
reflexive) ro.id-in-he-that-goes one came-he. They road-in-he-that-gocs 
(ace.) his "coat" {aer ) first ( emphatic ) who having-removed-take-like 
( = as to cause to remove) will-make-whoevev. he seeond-(other)-person- 
than strong-person-having-said think-must-having-said (—as) agreement- 
to-do-took-(bought)-thoy. Then Northern-Mind self-of strength-all 
hlew-it. but Mind the-niore having-blown-much, road-in-he-that-goes 
his '' coat " (aec.) around the-mme closely to-wrap-round-took-he 
(reflexive). Last-at (emphatic) Northern-Mmd self-of endeavour (aec.) 
stopped-it. Then Sun excessively shining-while, immediately road-in-he- 
that-goes his " c-oat ’’ (arc.) took-olf-he. Therefore Northern- Mind 
they-two-persons-among Sun-indeed strong-person-having-said ( = as) 
agree-take-having-wished-( = must)-came ( = was forced to agree). 
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KANNADA (CANARESE) 

(COLLOQUIAL) 

Translated and read by Mr. Kamaraja I’uttaraja I ts, B.A.. of Mysore City, 
Student in the University of Calcutta 

The stops ltavo a slight aspiration. The cerebrals are true retroflex 
sounds, o is a rather low sound. Stress ts mostlv on the root syllable, 
which is initial ; the final vowel in a breath-group is pronounced at a liiuh 
pitch, and is slight I v prolonged. h is voiced. 

utt.vraga.liju m.vttu siurpnu tvinmolli ja:m lieccju b.vlogiAntorondu 
vsivsaulovsaiduttiddoni. a:go isobbo pr.ija.nikomt niAitncde isondu 
niluiSArjgijdnnu harkikomlu bAiidonu. jcitu niudoln prajcn.ukonu 
t.vnno niluvjAiigipnnn teyeduLidtnsoha ge ma:duttci:n>:, avsoiv: lmccjn 
liAliJthorendu. .vomit ooppikomloru. HAiitoro utt.vnycrlij n b.vlDvscidli 
hi. situ, aalore prajamikonu, uttAroga liju jejtu )-><>: ra <ji bi sito:, ,\Jtu 
g.\ttija:gi tAiino niluoAggipnuu t.vnno Mitto suttikondonu. kuncgo 
ntt.vrogadiju t.uino praj.vtnooonnu Inttitu. li.vntOM su.ij.hiu -mluoo- 
ha:ge kci.danu. tAkkJVmooe projonikinu t.imi.i niluo.\r|<pj.vniiii 
tegeduha.kibittomi. hi:gc uU.vrogafliju, .vo-inbb.>r.\l!i su rpmi hoccju 
b.vlooAntnnendu ooppikojjobekujiui. 

Literal T ra illicit ntn. North-Wind and Sun self-amoug who more 
strong-having-said ( - as] disputo-doing-vvere-thev. Then one traveller 
hody-upon one long-coat (mv.) having-put-on-ha ving-taken camo-he. 
Who first traveller self-of long-coat (are.) having-removcd-having-lcft-so 
will-do-he (W.)-maybc. limy -indeed ( he. In;.) more strong-having- 
said ( — as), they having-agreed-took-they. Then North-Wind' strongly 
blew-it. But traveller. North-Wind how-much strongly l.lew-it-mavhe. 
tliat-much firmly self-of long-coat (ere.) sclf-of round lumng-put-round- 
took-he. End-at North-Wind self-of attempt (ore.) gave-uji-it. Then 
Sun warmly shone-he Immediately traveller self-of long-coat (me.) 
having-removed-having-thrown-gavc-tip-he. So North-Wind, thev-two- 
persons-among Sun more strong-having-, said ( = as) having-agreed-to- 
take-it-was-wanted ( — had to agree). 

TAMIL 

T run slated and read l.y Mr. T. E. Sundaiam Pillai. ot Tmnevelly, Smdent in the 
1’re-ideney College, Calcutta. 

t d i.t 1 i arc true eaeuminals (retroflex sounds), j and j are 
fricative r sounds, respectively retroflex and alveolar, t, d are alveolar 
sounds, occurring only as ttl.i) and nda. The distinction between 
the rolled forward retroflex r, and the ordinary rolled alveolar r as well 
as rite interdental n, and the ordinary alveolar n, is not indicated the 
transcriber finding it difficult to distinguish the very slight difference 
which exists, no doubt, but probably is not of phonemic importance, 
t, k often aspirated (th-, kh-, -tth-, -kkh-). 8 g occur in the interior of 
a word, and g is sometimes unvoiced to x. tu is an u w.th unrounded 
''Mth probably advanced tongue position. 
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Enunciation very rapid. Root-syllables, generally initial, bear the 
stress. 

•OA(.loga:ttium smrjanum ja:r djaisti bAloAsam jend.nu tArkkittra 
kondiriukkAijil, isoru projarni Jiridiu wppomamo aso:l- udAijeit tArittm 
kkomliu Aisosoaije: ■OAndatn. .ui3o jo-oj a: 1.1 i j 1 n n«.l a i j o udAijei ja:r muQalil 
jeduikkumbodi JejN)ikkira:no:, Aisone: JirAndo bAloisam jenak k-vriuQo 
Asemdum, jenQ.uu Atsarga] sAinmaSittiuk komlairga]. piragiu AjAdagartfcnu 
t.umudAijo niuiu bAlattodiu .\dikkot todagginam. a:na:l jeisisalAism 
djcnstijaiga Adikkap praj.vttanittamo:, AAsisajaisikkAAS-isalaisui pr3ja:nijum 
t.Mi udAijei dpcustijaiga nm:dikkonda:n. mudiisil isAilog a: tt.uu .vwanud Aij 3 
proj.Attanattei Asittm ASitta:n. piragiu su:rjen t.vnnudAija Aseppattei Aseli 
Asittam. .\ppoiu3e: prajamijum tAiininlAija poiriSAijei jeduittiu Asittcbn. 
aigAijinad ASAilagcRttuu AAsargaJiruAsaril su:rjane: mikka bAlaAsain jsna 
NJOppukkollumbadi ne:m<3a3 u. 

Literal Translation. — North-Wind-andSun-and who much strong having- 
said ( = so) haying-disputed having-taken-being-at (2 = while they were 
continuing to dispute), one traveller little-that hot-that-was (2 = warm) 
one cloth (acc.) having-worn having-taken that-way-even came-he. 
That traveller-of cloth (acc.) who first-at that-will-remove-according 
cause-to-do-he-maybe, hint-even goodly strong to-say ( = so) to-consider 
it-is-necessarv (2 = must consider), having-said ( = that) they having- 
agreed took-they (3 = they agreed). After ( = then) North-Wind self-of 
whole strength-with to-blow began-he. That-which-became-if ( = but) 
what-measure niuch-to-become ( = excessively) to-blow attempted-he- 
indeed, that-measure-to-tliat-measure traveller-also self cloth (acc.) 
niuch-to-become having- wrapped took-he. End-at North-Wind he-of 
attemjit (acc.) having-left left-lie. After Sun self-of heat (acc.) out left-he 
(2 = gave out). That-time-even ( = then) traveller-also self-of cloak 
(acc.) having-removed left-he. By-the-becoming-even ( = therefore) 
North-Wind thev-two-persons-among Sun-even too-niuch ( = more) 
strong to-sav (== so) that-will-take-to-agree-according happened-it (=as 
for the North-Wind, it was to agree that, etc.). 

MALAYALAM 

Translated and read by Mr. Chittur Telakkat Narayana Menon, B.A., of 
Cochin, Malabar. Revised with the help of Mr. Lakshmipuram A. Ravi- 
varma in London. 

Sounds much as in Tamil. Distinction between the “palatal” and 
alveolar r-sounds, and between the alveolar and the interdental n-sounds, 
have not been indicated, th in Atkikam is probably an unvoiced d + h. 
Stress as in Tamil. 

ASAtokkan kattum suirjanum tAinmil a:ra:no Athikom beloAsa:n 
jenna tArkkiccJa kondirikkimbo], Asoru Ascuija:ttrakka:ran cjmdulla 
kuppaijewum thAnccJa AAsite ASAmiu. a:roruttan a: Ascnija:ttrakka:rane 
tante deihAttiliiinna kupparjam jeduppikkunmiAso:, aasbii niAttaAsanekad 
belawain a: non no Asicja:rikkanamenna AAsar SAmniodiccju. pinne 
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•OAtakkan katta tante jAkti miuuvianum itta •©i:Ji. jenna.l Ata jettrat- 
to'.lam Athikara isiifijo: Attratto:lam v>aj]ja:ttrakka:ran tante kuppa:jotte 
<le:hattil mttruge muili. isodmsil 'iSAtakkan katta tante JrAinam 
kAiiseilippu. pmnnla stv.rjan cjuylode: prakcujikkukAjum utanedAiine 
isoaijaTtrakkairan tante kuppa:jatte jedukkukAjum cjejdu. Atukomla 
Atwriruisarilum ■weecja su:rjana:na Athikom liElaisam jenna iSAtakkan 
kattina SAinmodikkemli isAnnu. 

Literal Translation . — Northern Wind-and Sun-and self-aniong who-is 
much strong having-said ( — as) having-disputed having-taken-being- 
while (2 = while they were continuing to dispute), one way-farer warm 
cloak-and having-worn t hat-place (=there) came. Whoever that wav-farer 
{ncc.) his body-front cloak having-caused- to-remove- who. he other-than 
strong is-that consider-should-that they consented. Then Northern 
Wind his strength whole-and liaving-put blew. But that what-measure 
much blew-mavbe, so-much-measure way-farer his cloak ( aec .) bodv- 
upon closely folded. Last-at Northern Wind his labour hand-left ( — left 
off). Afterwards Sun warmly having-shone-and immediately wav-farer 
his cloak {ncc.) having-removed-and did. Thut-with ( = therefore) 
they-two-persons-among-and having-placed Sun-is much strong having- 
said ( = as) North-wind-to having-agreed it-came. 


SINHALESE 

(COLLOQUIAL) 

Translated and read by Swami Rambukwelle Siddhartha. Sastravisarada, 
t mayacharja. of Uposothaiaina. Kandy (Ceylon i. Lecturer m Pali and 
Sinhalese m the University of Calcutta. 


p-, t-, t-, k-, and r have a slight aspiration, g is a very short sound. 
uturuhuIarjgAt su:rgjoja:t a tore: e:denna:9en k.vouru vssedije LaIs- 
sAinpAiinodo kija: asiasardojAk una:. etokotamA mJnareddAk poroisa:gAt 
niAgiick a:asa. etendi: e:denna:gen p.vlamukoto mAgija:ge: poraissimp 
AliAkkaraisanto puluiSA n ekkena: asiedije IiaI os Am pa nn oj a : hretijato 
piligAnto ekaggounci:. etendi: uturuhulorjgo puluaSAn srktijen 
liAinAnto pAt.vggAtta:. numut eja: tAdin hAiiiAiita Imm.uita nmgij.u 
isiedije isai.lije tAdo kora kara red do por.voa:gAttab Antime'dr 
uturuhuloggo utsadio no koro .utterija:. etendi: su.Tgja: unuhum^a:’ 
liAbolAnto pAtAgg.vtta:, etokotomo niAgijAt porsisonojo AliAkatagAtta:. 
etendi: e:denna:gen iro asaidije bAlasAmpAnnaja hsetijata uturuhulanqata 
piligAnta siddo una:. * 


- ^urin- v> ma-ana 


toujj-ujja between tnat- 


Literal 1 reinstation. 

who much Strong-? having-said ( = as) dispute-one wa^ Then-verilv 
« arm-cloth-one having-covered traveller-one came. Then that-two-Jf 
hrst trave ler-of cloak to-cause-to-take-off able one-person much strong 

7Z ^ ° ne - W1 -™« ( = were unanimous). Then 

North-Wind with-all-his)-ability strength- with to-blow began. But he 

strongly to-blow to-blow traveller-also much much tight having-done 
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having-done cloth having- wrapped-took ( = wrapped). Last-at North- 
Wind attempt (endeavour) not having-done hand-gave-up ( = desisted). 
Then Sun warm-having-been ( = warmly) to-shine began. Then-verily 
traveller-also cloak awav-took. Then that-two-of Sun much strong 
according-to North-Wind-to to-accept accomplished was. 

The above transcription has been revised with the help of Dir. H. S. 
Perera, of the University College, London, the joint author, with 
Mr. Daniel Jones, of A Colloquial Sinhalese Leader (Manchester 
University Press, 1919), which lias a valuable introduction on the 
sounds of Sinhalese. In that work a has been used for both a and a as 
above. 

The language of the above translation has one or two literary words. 
A translation of the same fable, entirely in the colloquial, by Mr. Perera, 
has since been published, in phonetic transcription, in the Journal of the 
Loyal Asiatic Society C‘ A Specimen of Colloquial Sinhalese ”, by H. S. 
Perera and Daniel Jones, JR AS. for April 1921, pp. 209-10). 





THE RELIGION OF THE KURDS 
By G. R. Driver, Magdalen College, Oxford 

^\MONGST the Kurds there is found a considerable variety of 
religions, which has caused unfavourable observers to regard 
them as idolatrous . 1 Not only are the Christians of several domina- 
tions represented among them, hut also the Muslims, who form the 
predominant millah or creed among the peoples of Kurdistan 2 ; in 
addition to these there are several less important sects, of which by 
far the most important are the Qizilbash and the Yazidi Kurds. 

Of the Christian sects in Kurdistan there are three, the Jacobites, 
the Armenians, and the Nestorians, Of these the Armenians are 
most important in the north, where Kurdistan and Armenia adjoin 
one another. The Armenians are divided into two parties : the 
uniate Armenians are those who are in communion with the Roman 
Church, while those who refuse to acknowledge the supremacy of the 
Pope constitute the non-uniate church. But few Kurds belong to 
either the Armenian or the Jacobite Church, it is the Nestorian 
branch which embraces the largest number of Kurds ; the Nestorians 
and the Kurds are racially closely related through inter-marriage, 
and, when a Kurd adopts Christianity, it is to the Church of Nestorius 
that he usually turns ; fuither, though inter-marriage between Sunni 
Muslims and Christians of any sect is discountenanced, it is by no 
means uncommon at the present day for a Kurd to court a Nestorian 
girl and take her to wife . 3 But the dominant religion throughout 
the country is naturally Islam, the religion of a long succession of 
conquerors and of all the surrounding races with whom the Kurd 
comes into closest contact ; but it is often a form of Islam con- 
taminated by pagan superstitions and strange rites, many of which 
are said to have points of resemblance with Zoroastrianism, Buddhism, 
and other heathen cults. These corruptions, grafted on to the religion 

1 [bn-ul-Athir calls them muthrikiu, “polytheists" or “idolaters" {Kamil. 
iii, 37). 

2 The attitude of the Kinds towards Judaism is uncertain : for, whereas the 
Talmud forbids the admission of Kurdish proselytes ( Ythamilth , Jer. i, 6 : Bah. 
UVi), Mas'udi. the Arab traveller and geographer, is said to have recorded that 
"Jews are often found among them" (A1 Ansari, Xiikhhat-iiil-Duhr, p. 19). 

2 It is said that Mas'udi found Kurds who professed Christianity in the tenth 
century (Al-Ansari. Xitkhbat-uil-Tlahr, p. 19). 
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of Islam, however, await fuller investigation by an inquirer familiar 
with every branch of that creed. It should be added that those 
Kurds who are Muslims are almost entirely Sunni or orthodox Muslims, 
and this partly helps to explain their hostility to the Persians, who are 
notorious for their Shi‘i leanings. 1 

But it is not here the place to explain the tenets of such well- 
known creeds as Christianity or Islam, but to give some account of 
certain religions more or less peculiar to the Kurds. 2 Of these there 
are three, that of the Qizilbash, the Babi. and the Yazidi, the last 
being not only the most peculiar but by far the most important of the 
lesser faiths professed by the Kurds. 

The word Qizilbash originally meant *' red head ” and was 
applied to certain fhh i i Persians, who lived on the Turkish frontier 
near Adharbaijan and many of whom have settled in Asia Minor 
in the neighbourhood of Angora and elsewhere, from the red caps 
which they always wore. But the religion of the modern Qizilbash. 
who are said to number 45,000 persons, bears now but little resemblance 
to the Shi’i faith and has become, under the influence of the Kurds. 


nothing but a very degraded superstition. They worship a large 
black dog, in which they see the image of the divinity, and seem 
entirely ignorant of any definite doctrines or religious practices. 
Once a iear the\ unite in an isolated spot to celebrate a ceremony 
which leaves far behind in its shameless rites those of the oriental 
Bona Dea at Rome. There, after pravers noteworthy only for 
revolting cynicism and an invocation of the deitv of fecundity, the 
lights are extinguished and the sexes intermingle without regard to 
age or the ties of kinship. They have no legal existence in the Turkish 
Empire, and their scandalous rites enjoy only a secret indulgence. 
They avow no beliefs, but they always give themselves out for orthodox 

Muslims, that they may enjoy the civil rights permitted to the 
adherents of that religion. 

The «ect of the Bald was founds,! in Persia in on 1844 and 1845 
by M,rza Ah Muhammad of Shiraa, who was himself p„, to death at 


oaladin ami his descendants, the olnmi.inM- t i* • ™ 

were Sunni M„ | ln , , . champion-, of Islam against Christianity, 

S a;z i ™ «* p— 

Of Christian physicians; the' names of two ' 7“ ° f S6rviceS 

employe, 1 by the Aiyfihi i„ JerusalZ and 1^ T’ f ^ PaqUn ’ 
ot the -ame family -it [ T r f.h , ,, •' Ra, nun, who seryed another branch 

IH ural, ed. Pococke,' pp. 4S2-4)! yarbakr (Abu ' 1 Fara h Tdrikh Mukhtasar-wl- 

ieS 860163 danS ‘ e Kurdlstan > ’ in the Journal 
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Tabriz by the orders of the Persian Government, the execution being 
carried out by a company of Shiqaqi Kurds ; but the movement was 
carried on by a succession of devoted adherents of the Bab and now 
has its headquarters at ‘Akka in Syria. The Babi dispute the 
authenticity of the Qur’an and as a consequence reject all the teaching 
derived from the commentaries upon it. They have replaced it by 
an enormous mass of writings, so unsystematically arranged that their 
teaching on many points is very obscure. They refuse to acknowledge 
the authority of the undid in religious matters but accept the mission 
of the prophet Muhammad, at least in appearance ; for thev claim that 
the traditions have been altered and corrupted with the course of 
time and that the mulld is but the usurper, so to say, of the divine 
law. They are charged with communism and even with preaching 
the promiscuous use of women, but probably falsely. They believe 
in a kind of transmigration of souls : a Babi who dies to-day in 
the true faith rests for several days in an intermediate stage, when his 
soul enters the body of another Babi, who is at once, as it were, 
identified with the dead man. Thanks to this doctrine, the Babi 
is immortal ; death is only an absence of short duration before the 
opening of another life. This transmigration is traced very far back, 
the soul of each chief being regarded as that of some tnunn or legendary 
hero of the Shi‘i faith. The number of the adherents of this creed in 
Kurdistan is said not to exceed 5,000 souls, who inhabit chiefly the 
villages of the Hakkari country between Bash Qal'ah and Katur 
near the Turco-Persian frontier. Their chiefs exact implicit obedience 
from their followers and an inviolate pledge of secrecy in regard to 
their religious practices, and in return receive as implicit an obedience 
as did once the Shaikh of the Mountain. 

There are also a few whole tribes which worship the trees of the 
forest and have altars formed of rude blocks of stone, like dolmens 
or menhirs, in the secret recesses of their country : these people are 
probably to be identified with the Zaza Kurds, who are dispersed 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. 

Of the Yazidi Kurds it is almost impossible to estimate the 
numbers, for they are found scattered throughout Kurdistan from 
northern Syria to the Persian frontier, though the great bulk of them 
are naturally settled on the Jabal Sinjar and round the religious centre 
of their race, the shrine of the Shaikh ‘Adi, near the village of Al- 
Qawsh’ ; Gilbert, however, in the above-quoted work, 1 suggests 30,000 
1 Gilbert, op. cit .. p. 394. 
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in round numbers, and Jacob estimated that the total number of the 
Yazidi on the Jabal Sinjar alone is about 8,000 or 10,000 persons. 1 

The origin of this sect is buried in profound obscurity. Hamnier- 
Purgstall seems to regard them as the descendants of the old Mardi 
whom Strabo and others mention; 2 3 the Mardi were an old Persian 
sect who worshipped the principle of evil and from them the historian 
thinks that the Yazidi inherited their devil-worship just as he would 
derive the sun-worship of a small sect called the Shamsi, who live 
near Mardin, from the ancient Sabaeans.' 4 It is. at any rate, certa.n 
that their religion is centred round the shrine of a saint whose name 
is the Shaikh ‘Adi. The Arabic historians 4 relate that the Shaikh 
was born at Bait Far in the district of Ba'albakk, and that lie migrated 
to the country of the Halckari. where he gave himself up to a life of 
extraordinary asceticism and is believed even to have performed 
miracles. There he lived till the age of ninety years and died in 
A.D. 1160 or 1162. Beyond the fact that his family is supposed to 
have been connected with the Pmaiyad Caliphs, nothing further is 
known of him. 

The origin of the name Yazidi is even more obscure. The god 
Yazid is clearly a late creation, invented to account for a title 
otherwise inexplicable, a view confirmed by Ibn Khallikan’s state- 
ment that the sect was originally called the ‘Adawivah. Others 
have supposed that the name is derived from Yazid I (a.d. 680-3), 
the second Umaiyad Caliph. The suggestion that it is derived from 
ynzdun, the Persian word for “god 1 ’, is perhaps the most probable 
view, although still somewhat unsatisfactory. 5 

The Yazidi are regarded by Muslims as apostates from Islam, 
and consequently the accounts given of them are often distorted, 
not only through ignorance but also through odium theologicuw. Their 
beliefs seem to be a confused medley of Jewish legends overlaid with 


1 Jacob, ‘“Ein neuer Text uber die Jezidis," in Btitritye zur Ktnnhii^s rbs 
Orient*. 1009, vol. vii, pp. 30-5. 

* See Strabo. Uro/jr.. pp. 523, 524, and 727; Phnius, Hisf. Xnt., vi, 27: 
Arrian us. An ah. , iii, 24. 

3 Hammer- Pu rgstall, Utschichtf d?s Osmnni*chfn foiche*. vol. li, pp. 443-5. 

4 See Ibn Khali lkan, A it ah II afnyat-d-A '"•jdn fed. Maeduekin de Slant), vol. ii. 
pp. 10 1 -8, m ho adds that his full name was ‘Adi ibn Musafir and that a religious 
order, called the ‘adatni/ah, wa^ named after him. 

The derivation of the woid from Yazd. the capital of the province of Vazd 
in Persia, presumably on the ground that Vazd is a stronghold of the 
Zoroastnans, with who^e religion that of the Yazidi is supposed to show certain 
affinities, is highly improbable. 
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the crassest superstitions, of many of which it is now quite impossible 
to trace the source. Thus they derive the origin of the human race 
from the same beginnings as the Jews, claiming that, while Christians, 
Jews, and Muslims were sprung from Adam and Eve, their own 
patriarchs were the descendants of a certain Shahid, the son of Adam 
alone. After the deluge, of which Noah and his family were the 
sole survivors, there was a second flood, from which the Yazidi race 
were preserved in the person of Na‘mi, surnamed Malik Miran, 
who thus became the second founder of their race. They believe in 
seven gods, one of whom came down onto the earth and created Adam 
and Eve. and all of whom descend once in every thousand years 
in order to perform miracles and lay down laws for the human race. 
Another of their gods is Yazid, 1 whom we have seen to be in all 
probability a pseudonymous hero invented to account for their 
religious appellation, an apostate from Islam who also has visited the 
world in order to teach his followers his own faith and to instruct 
them in the paths of justice. At the same time he is said to have 
bestowed on his chosen people seven scnutjiq or symbols, wrought in 
bronze in the form of a peacock, under which form the divinity is 
to be adored. Yet another of their gods is called Malik Ta'its or the 
" Kiiw Peacock ". They hold also that Muhammad, whom they 
suppose to be a prophet of the Isma'ili sect, was inspired by 0od, 
and that hell was created at the same time as Adam for the punish- 
ment of the wicked. 

It is clear, however, that the Yazidi recognize one Supreme Being, 
although thev seem neither to pray to him nor to make any offerings to 
him ; but at the same time they recognize an evil spirit of whom 
their dread is so great that they will not utter his name. 2 This evil 
spirit or the devil it is which is represented under the bronze bird 
known as the Malik Tads or “ King Peacock A The chief symbol 
of the Malik Ta us remains always with the great Shaikh, and is carried 

1 The only regular fast enjoined on them is that m honour of the death of 
Yazid, which is held annually for three days in December. 

- In the avoidance of ill-omened words the Yazidi are very strict. It is 
forbidden to them, for example, nor only to mention shaiftiii (Satan), ih/is (the 
devil), Ahriman (the principle of e\il), or to use the word-, ht'an (cursed), and its 
derivatives (a'uah (curse) and ma'liln (accursed), and m-lihn (‘‘stoned ", a title for 
Satan in the Qur'an), hut also even to employ woids of a similar sound, such as 
shaft (stream), as resembling shaitdn, and na'l (sandali. which sounds not unlike 
la'nn inverted ; they are therefore compelled to use various substitutes for these 
words, the devil being called, for example, malik-ul-quvah or “the king of 
might " and shaft being replaced by mi hr (river) or some other s\ nonj ni. 
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about with him wherever he may go. Rut other copies of this symbol 
or sanjaq, as it is called, are taken in procession by the priests round 
the Yazidi districts at the appointed season . 1 Satan is believed to 
be the chief of the angelic host, now indeed undergoing punishment 
for his rebellion against the Divine will, but still all powerful and here- 
after to be restored to the high celestial dignity from which he has 
fallen. He must still, therefore, be conciliated and propitiated as 
able to chastise mortals for offences against himself. Next to Satan, 
but inferior to him, are ranked seven archangels, who are held to 
exercise great influence over the world ; they are Uabra'il, Mikha'il, 
Rafail, ‘Azrail, Dadra'il, ‘Azrafil, and Shamkil . 2 Christ also they 
regard as a great angel who took the form of a man, but they 
deny that He died on the cross, asserting rather that He ascended into 
heaven without dying. 

They hold in reverence the Old Testament, in so far as they are 
acrpiainted with it, nor do they reject either the New Testament or the 
Quran, though they regard them as entitled to an inferior degree of 
\ eneration. Rut the texts chosen to be inscribed over their tombs are 
always selected from the last-mentioned book. Muhammad, Abraham, 
and the other patriarchs they hold to be prophets, and they look 
for the second advent not only of Christ but also of the Mahdi, in 
regard to whom they accept the fables of the doctors of Islam. 

Their great saint is the Shaikh ‘Adi , 2 of whose history and life they 
are nevertheless completely ignorant. 'But to suggest that he is 
regarded as a god, as some Western scholars have done, is false ; for 
this is dispro\ ed by many passages in the H>/mn of the Shaikh ‘Adi, For 
example, he is but the judge who rules the world, the vicegerent 
here on earth of the All-merciful . 1 But the whole poem is full of 
inconsistencies, for in another passage he claims that there is no God 
but himself.'’ It is, in fact, impossible to formulate the canons of 


1 See Layard, Xinn-.h and Bahuhn m> 47-S v„ , , . „ 

.,,1 , „ oiw • J 11 », and AineivA and ,t» llnnams. 

' 7 r the ; ma?es ha 'e been let or continued bv the 

Pinkish (•o\eiiiment were the original mntijiq or, a., the Yazidi assert ‘only 
copies of them, it is now impossible to sav. b on ~ 

2 La\ ard, A nifff /< lit mat ns, vol. i, p ogg 

On the Sha.kh ‘Adi see also Maqrizi, Sum, vol i pp . 287-8, and vol. id, 

an'thelltSe Ind'u,! 1l ’TsT *v ^u' 

■ Ti * e z 

’ See 1. 60 : “ In the secret of my knowledge there is no God but me." 
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(he Yazidi faith either from this hymn or from the statements made 
by their priests to those who have inquired into their doctrines. 1 

Their sacred village, 2 the religious centre at which their chief 
festivals are held, and to which they frequently go on pilgrimage, 3 
is called Shaikh ‘Adi, after their founder, and is situated in the 
mountains about 20 miles to the north-east of Rabban Hurmuzd. 
Here are preserved two of the remaining sanajiq at the shrine of the 
saint ; a third is said to be still preserved in the village of 
Al-Hasanivah.' 1 The sanjaq is taken round the district in which it 
is kept in solemn procession, the people bowing down and worshipping 
it as it passes them. According to Badger, “ the form of the sctnjaq 5 
is that of a bird, more resembling a cock than any other fowl, with 
a swelling breast, diminutive head, and wide spreading tail. The 
body is full, but the tail flat and fluted, and under the throat is a small 
protuberance intended perhaps to represent a battle. This is fixed 
on the top of a candlestick, round which are two lamps, placed one 
above the other, and each containing seven burners, the upper being 
somewhat larger than the under. The whole is of brass and so 
constructed that it may be taken to pieces and put together with the 
greatest ease." 6 

Of these seven sandjiq all were in safe custody apparently till 
after Layard's visit, but Jacob, writing in a.d. 1909, states definitely 
that five of them, bearing the names respectively of Iladrat Da'ud, 
Shaikh Shams-ud-Din, Yazid ibn Mu‘awivah, Shaikh 'Adi, and Shaikh 
‘Adi Basri, have been lost or perhaps confiscated by the Turkish 
Government. A number of other sacred objects, however, such as 
a bronzen serpent and the relics of certain saints, were still in existence 
at that date. 7 

1 Lavartl, Xinereh and its Remains , vol. i. eh. It 

2 The shrine lies in a valley along which there runs a deep ratine with a 
limpid stream Hotting through it. lined with oaks, poplars, and olives, which 
form a shady avenue leading- up to the temple, and the whole scene is very 
desolate but picturesque. The heights abote ate coveted with dwarf-oak. amidst 
which rise numerous dwellings intended for the reception of pilgnms. while m the 
vicinity of the shrine ate between forty and fifty conical-shaped buildings raised 
over the tombs of famous chiefs. 

3 The chief annual pilgrimage is that to the zumzam or sacred well near the 
shrine of the Shaikh ‘Adi, and takes place from the 15th to the ‘31th September. 

4 Jacob, loc. cit. 

5 The word snnj'iq as thus used means a “banner" or “symbol", and Lavard 
is careful to point out that the Malik Tans is looked upon not as an idol but as 
a symbol or banner of the house of the ruling chief, (bayard, Xintrih and Babylon. 
ch. 3, p. 48). 

6 Badger, The Xestorians and at hr r Rituals . vol. l, p. 124. 


Jacob, lor. cit. 
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The only religious literature belonging to the Yazidi still known 
to exist is the Hymn of the Shaikh 'Adi. a somewhat unintelligible 
rhapsodv. of which La yard obtained a copy written on some tattered 
leaves of no very ancient date . 1 Of their sacred books, one of which 
was called Al-Jalicah 2 and the other or the " Black 

Book the fate is uncertain. According to one tradition they were 
stolen on the road to Aleppo, whither they were being sent for the 
instruction of the Yazidi in those parts ; accoiding to another story 
thev were confiscated by the Turkish general Umar Wahbi Pasha 
on the occasion of his forcible conversion of many of the Yazidi to 
orthodox Islam. The most probable view, however, and that at 
which the Yazidi themselves hint, is that they are still somewhere 
kept in safe hiding and secretly consulted by the faithful. Works 
purporting to be the sacred books of the Yazidi. at any rate, are at 
present circulating in Mesopotamia, for Captain If. P. W. Hudson 
obtained a copy of one such work during the European war . 3 

The chief festival of the Yazidi is called the snriydl, and is celebrated 
at the New Year, which is held at the beginning of April. The 
ceremonies begin on the Wednesday preceding the New Year’s Day, 
when the rich sacrifice sheep and oxen and the poor chickens, while the 
women and girls of the tribe roam over the hills gathering roses and 
every kind of red flower, which they tie up in bunches and hang about 
their houses, except on the doors ; meanwhile the priests make the 
hills re-echo with the sound of their cymbals, chanting at the same 
time Kurdish prayers and collecting food and alms for the poor. 

Every Friday offerings are made to the snnjaq ; and the ktljakf 
u ho is charged with the maintenance of the sacred buildings and the 
collection of the alms of the faithful, if their offerings seem to him 
to be less than what is just, threatens them with the punishments of 


1 Layard, Xine.reh and Bnliy/on, pp. 89-92. 

2 Or Al-Jilwah ; the name is Arabic and appears to mean •■the Exposition” 
or “the Manifestation" from jalu. signifying “became clear", “manifest" ; 
“appeared", “showed himself". (Parry. Six Months in a Syrian Monastery). 

3 Mingana, “ Sacred Books of the Yazidi," in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 1921, pp. 117-19. These sacred books of the Yazidi are said to have 
vanished in A.i). 1S49 and to have leappeaied in a.d. 1SS9 in India, whither they 
had been taken awa\ no one knows how or when. There are. however. (r roimds 
for regarding all these works as forgeries. Usee also Mingana. •• Sacred Books of 
the Yezidis," m the same Journal. 191ti, pp. .70.7 gi; . j, lrr> “ Eimges iiber die 
Jeziden," in Antliroyn*. I91S, pp. .7.7s -74 : Joseph, “Devil Worship" and Xau, 
“ Recueil de Textes sur les Yezidis,” m Re rut lie VOritnt Chretien. 1917, ( ,p. 142- 
200 and 22.3 -77. ) 

1 See below, on the functions of the htijuk. 
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God, sucti as plagues and earthquakes, and urges them to increase 
their gifts. 

On the occasion of a marriage a piece of bread is fetched from 
the house of the local priest and divided between the bride and 
the bridegroom, who eat it with prayers for the consummation of 
their wedding : but if this bread cannot be obtained from a priest, 
a morsel of earth from the nearest shrine is consumed in its stead. 
A small amount of this earth is also preserved in every house as a means 
of ensuring the divine favour to the occupants. Marriage is for- 
bidden in the month of April, which is sacred as the first month of the 
vear, except in the case of a kiijak. No one make take as his wife 
the daughter of a kiijak, who may only be given in marriage to another 
kiijak, nor may any young man wed outside his own rank or 
station, except an amir, who is at liberty to take in marriage a girl 
from any family whatsoever. 1 

When a Yazidi dies, the kiijak has to administer to him the last 
rites of his religion and after his death to pray for his soul, at the 
same time keeping watch for dreams and visions which may reveal 
to him the fate of the dead man in the next world or under what 
form he may return again to this world. The spirits of the just 
are held to dwell in heaven and to reveal the secrets of this world to 
mankind, while those of the wicked undergo various transmigrations 
in the bodies of diverse animals till they are re-embodied in human 
beings. 

Throughout the year pilgrimages are made to other shrines besides 
that of the Shaikh ‘Adi, especially to that of the Shaikh Shams-ud- 
Din, who is regarded as the Messiah. At these assemblies both sexes 
feast together, eating, drinking, and dancing. Other important 
pilgrimages are those to the Jabal ‘Arafat and the so-called “ Road 
of the Qauwal which is held in the mountains near the shrine of 
the Shaikh ‘Adi. 

The chief of the Yazidi is called the mir hajj. or “ prince of the 
pilgrimage The amir enjoys an absolute supremacy and the 
blind obedience of his followers, even to the extent of appropriating 
their private possessions for his own use. His person is sacred, and 
whatever comes into contact with him is an object of veneration : 
his clothes may only be washed by a kv jak. several of whom are attached 

1 Ghabot (Jonnml Aw-it iqu* . 1S96, vol. vii. p. 1-7) records that a daughter who 
refuses to many must compensate her father, for she is regarded as an addition to 
his wealth, as were the ‘’cattle-bringing*' maidens of t he Homeric poems. 
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to him as personal attendants. The emirate is hereditary in a family 
which traces its origin to the Shaikh 'Adi : but the history of the 
Yazidi can hardly be verified, as one of the tenets of their religion is 
the prohibition of reading and writing, in consequence of which 
the only records of the sect are based on oral tradition. The revenues 
of the emirate depend entirely on the gifts of the faithful at the annual 
pilgrimages to their shrines. The seat of the amir is at Ba 'Idri. 
which lies about eight hours' journey to the north-east of Mausil. 
Yext in importance to the amir are ranked the spiritual chiefs, 
whose title is shaikh . 1 and who are divided into five families. Each 
shaikh is responsible for the administration of the rites of religion to 
a certain number of families, to whom thev have to teach especially 
the laws which regulate the intercourse of sexes, and for whose 
welfare they are bound to pray. In return for these services thev 
receive for their maintenance the alms of their co-religionists. The 
second rank in the hierarchy is that of the /hr.- who is the deputy and 
assistant of the shaikh. The faqlr , 3 who is a member of a kind of 
monastic order and who is bound to the practice of an ascetic life, 
is held in high esteem. The faqlr is abo called </ar<iha.«h. a Turkish 
word meaning “ black head ", from the hood and robe of black wool 
in which he is enveloped, though over this he often wears a cloak of 
some bright colour. The faqir abo wears a turban of silk or wool, 
a girdle of black wool and a pair of ordinary shoes. Bound his 
neck hangs a cord, which is never laid aside day or night. This 
monastic order is administered by a superior, called the kak* who lives 
in a mazdr or holy place containing the tomb of a saint, in the 
province of Aleppo. The hik, whenever he attends anv of the 
ceremonies on the Jabal Sinjar or elsewhere in the territory” occupied 
by the Tazkli, receives the precedence over all the assembled chiefs, 
both secular and spiritual. 

In addition to these grades there are six classes of inferior religious 
persons: they are the qrnucdl, the shawtsh, the kiljak, the kdbanah, 
the fuqravjah , and tha farrdsh. 

The duty of the qauwdl. or ” chanter ”, is to go round the various 
districts inhabited by the Yazidi, taking with him the local sanjaq, for 
the veneration of the faithful. During the exposition of the sanjaq 

' A ” 0 Ara ' ,lc worfl •< old man " or “ elder". 

A Persian «ord signifying “ abbot ’. 

’ An Arabic ’"'ord denoting *• poor " or - a beggar". 

A Persian woid for master ", “ teacher ", 
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the chanters sing religious hymns and psalms to the accompaniment 
of flutes and tambourines. They form a distinct class and claim to 
trace their descent from the attendants of the Shaikh ‘Adi himself. 
The title of shcnvixh is only given to four or five individuals who 
have the charge of the tomb of the Shaikh ‘Adi ; they remain un- 
married, and, when one of them dies, the chief priest of the sect elects 
a successor from a number of candidates, celibate or widowers, who 
are recommended by the zeal which they have shown in practising 
the rites of their religion. The kdjak, on the contrary, is a member 
of a large order, numbering from two to three hundred men, under 
the command of the chief priest ; there are no restrictions on election, 
any Yazidi, whether priest or layman, being eligible. Thev depend 
for a livelihood mostly on agriculture, their ministerial duties being 
gratuitous and only intermittent. Their chief office is the preparation 
of everything needful for the feasts celebrated at the recurrent 
reunions and annual pilgrimages of the sect. Other less important 
duties which are incumbent on them in the course of the year have 
already been mentioned. 

The signification of the word kabanah is obscure. All that can 
be affirmed with certainty is that the kabanah is an unmarried woman 
or widow who is the abbess in charge of the nuns, to whom are 
entrusted menial duties in connexion with the tomb of the Shaikh 
'Adi. The faqrabjali , l 2 who must live unmarried or be a widow, 
belongs to a class of nuns which numbers as many as five hundred 
women, devoted exclusively to performing the meanest services 
connected with their religious observances. 

Lastly, the farrdfii 2 is the sacristan of the shrine of the Shaikh 
'Adi, on whom devolves such duties as going every evening round the 
holy places in the neighbourhood and lighting the lamps in them, 
and carrying the censers on the occasion of the great festivals. 

In a.d. 1847 the Ottoman Government had attempted to con- 
script the Yazidi for military service, an attempt which was frustrated 
by the intervention of the British Ambassador, Sir Stratford Canning. 
When a similar endeavour was made by the Turkish General, 
Muhammad Tahir Bak, in a.d. 1872-3, in spite of the firman of 
a.d. 1847 guaranteeing to the Yazidi the free exercise of their religion, 

1 This word is a feminine diminutive formed from the Arabic faqir. “poor 
man,*’ “ beggar,” “ascetic/’ meaning a ** poor M^ter”. 

2 An Arabic word meaning “sweeper”, and corresponding exactly to the 
< t reek vec*)K6pos. 
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a petition was drawn up by the religious leaders of the sect and 
forwarded to the Government. 1 

The petition, of which the introduction is in Svriac and the text 
itself in Arabic, is as follows : — 


In the time of the Sultan ‘Abd-ul-'Aziz 2 in the vcar 128 IV 3 the chief 
of the general staff, Muhammad Tahir, was sent from St.vmhul to Mausil. 
in order that he might raise a force of 15.000 soldiers of the 1 from 

the Dasnave 5 dwelling in the neighbourhood of this town, namelv, of 
the sect of the Yazidi. The general summoned to himself at Mausil 
their chief men and magistrates and read out the decree to them. There- 
upon they asked him for a delay of ten days, after which thev brought 
to him a document in which the following is written : 

!\e, the Dasniiye, cannot by any means serve in the ni-Am on account 
of our religion. \\ e rather prefer, as the Syrians and Jews, to contribute 
money than men. There are many reasons which deter us therefrom ; 
herein we lay down fourteen of them : — 

First Clause. According to our religion, the I azidi religion, evorv 
member of our sect, young man and old, woman and girl, three times a 
j ear, namelj, firstly, from the beginning to the end of the month of April, 
according to the Greek reckoning : secondly, from the beginning to the 
end of the month of September : thirdly, from the beginning to the end 
of the month of November— must visit the image of Td'us-ul-Malik— 
honoured be his state !-If he does not do so, he is an unbeliever. 

Second Clause. If any member of our sect, young man and old, does 
not visit at least once in the year-namely, from the 15th to the 20th of 
September according to the Greek reckoning- the sanctuary of the Shaikh 

Adi ibn Musa fir, the holy God of the exalted mysteries of both of them, 
he is an unbeliever. 

Third Clause. Every member of our sect must dailv at sunrise visit 
a place whence he can see the rising sun, 6 provided that no Moslem or 
Christian or Jew or any other be found there. And if am- of them do it 
not, he is an unbeliever. 

Fourth Clause. Every member of our sect must daily kiss the hand 

Koniylichr BiMiothek at Berlin. ' ‘ ' ' ’ Codex bachau 200" in the 

! ™ ba ;? I ', Aziz re, s nerl from A.o. 1861 until 1876 

; The Muslim year 1289 lasted from Uth March. 1872, till o» th February 1873 
The mzam constitute the regular soldiers of the rut e0ruai> , 18,3. 

5 In Svi-iae />„„„ - - - , 7 s timers, ol the Ottoman armv. 

- 

' Jut. ‘ the place of the rising of the " i, ■ • 
connection that the Kurds whom Mir ol i C ls interesting to notice in tliis 

sun-worshippers by the saint' li ' , ^ „ converted to Christianity are called 

vol. li, pp. 072-3, biographer (Bedjan, Acta Marty, -urn et Sa„, 
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of his brother, his brother in the Hereafter, namely, the servant of the 
Mull'll, an'l the hand of his shaikh or of his pir. And if lie does not 
perform this, unbelief is imputed into him. 

Fifth Clause. A thing which is inadmissible in our religion [is the 
following] : In the morning, when Muslims begin to pray, thev say the 
words — God forbid [that we should say them] — " I take refuge in God,” 1 
and so on ; if any of us hear this, he must kill the man who says it and 
kill himself. Otherwise he is an unbeliever. 

Sivtli Clause. If at the time, when one of our sect dies, his brother 
for the Hereafter or his shaikh or his pir or one of the quaaalii / be not 
with him and say over him three sentences, namely : ” O servant of 
Ta hs-xl-Malik — honoured be his state 1 — thou must die in the religion 
of him who is worshipped of us. who is Ta us-ul-Mahk — honoured be 
his state 1 — and not die in any other religion than it. And if anyone of 
the religion of Islam or the religion of the Christians or the religion of the 
Jews or of religions other than that of the Malik come to thee and speak 
to thee, consider not that they speak truly and believe them not. And 
if thou considorest true or believest any other religion than that of him 
who is worshipped of us, Ta xii-ul-Malik — honoured be his state 1 — 
then thou shalt die an unbeliever.” If this be so, he is an unbeliever. 

Seventh Clause. There is among us a thing which is called the 
“ benediction of the Shaikh ’Adi”, namely, earth, from the tomb of the 
Shaikh ‘ \di. even his holy mystery. Every member of our sect must 
carry a quantity thereof in his pocket and he must eat of it every morning ; 
and if he eat not of it duly (?), he is an unbeliever. And also when he dies, 
at the approach of death, if none of this earth be duly (?) found, he dies 
an unbeliever. 

Eighth Clause. Concerning our fasting : every member of our sect, 
if he wishes to fast, must fast at home, not abroad ; for every single 
day of the fast he must go in the morning to the house of his shaikh and 
his pir and begin to fast : then at the time of breakfast also he must go 
to the house of his shaikh or pir and break the fast with the consecrated 
wine belonging to that shaikh or pir; and if he drink not two or three 
glasses of that wine, his fast is not accepted, and he becomes an unbeliever. 

Ninth Clause. If any of our sect travel to a foreign land and remain 
there less than a whole year, and he afterwards return home, then is his 
wife secluded from him and none of us shall give him a wife, and, if any 
man give him one, he is an unbeliever. 

Tenth Clause. Concerning our clothing : as we have mentioned in 
the fourth clause, that every member of our sect has a brother for the 

1 Quran, Siinth 1 14 : “Say, I take lefuge in the Lou! of men. the king of 
men, the God ot men, from the evil of the Whisperer [Satan] who stealthily 
withdraws, who whispers in the breasts of men, from jinn and men.” 


von. II. pact it. 


14 
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Hereafter, as '.veil as a sister for the Hereafter, according to this, if any 
one of us wishes to have a new *hirt made for himself, the above-mentioned 
woman, his sister for the Hereafter, mu-d make for him the opening at 
the neck in every shirt with her own hand : and if she make not the 
opening at the neck with her own hand, if he put it on, he is an unbeliever. 

Eleventh Clause. If anyone of our sect makes himself a new shirt 
or clothing without dipping it in the consecrated water which is to he 
found at the shrine of the Shaikh 'Adi, even his holy mvsterv, if he put 
it on, he is an unbeliever. 

Twelfth Clause. Clothing of dark blue we cannot bv any means wear, 
nor can we ever comb our heads with the comb of a Muslim or of a 
Christian or of a Jew, and such like ; nor do we shave our heads with a 
razor wliieh any man but ourselves has used, unless we are willing to wash 
it in the consecrated water which is to he found at the shrine of the 
Shaikh Adi ; at that time, if we shave our heads t herewith . it is permissible ; 
but if it be not washed in that consecrated water and w" shave our heads 
therewith, we are unbelievers. 

Thirteenth (.lause. iso single ^ azidi can enter a closet or go into a 
bath or eat with a spoon belonging to a Muslim, nor shall he drink from 
the cup of a Muslim or of the follower of anv other creed ; and if he enter 
a bath or a closet or eat or drink with the spoon of a Muslim or of those 
whom we have mentioned, lie is an unbeliever. 

Fourteenth Clause. In respect of food, there is a great difference 
between us and the rest of the creeds ; we eat not such things as meat, 
fish, gourds, banwja ,* beans, cabbage, and lettuce ; nor is it possible for 
us to dwell in a place where lettuce and such like is sown. 

For these and other reasons we cannot, engage in military service, 
and so on. 2 

This document, of which a translation has been given above, is 
now the locus classicus on the subject of the Yazkli religion. But 
the information given above can be supplemented to a certain extent 
from the researches of modern travellers. 

Inquiries about their religion are rarely answered bv the Yazidi. 
being usually parried with counter-questions. But it is generallv 
admitted by them that the Shaikh 'Adi is regarded as the author of 
good and the Malik-ul-Taus of evil, an admission which would seen. 


E„;;r!:r“ ^ ^ - «»- 

« 1 s'r if v° n T Uy tl,e Amir ShAikh-... Hu-ain. ,h,et of th- Ya/i.Ii 

TVf f'f °' lht ft i'll iet of Shaikh,,,,. „u,l 

Baqa^rah, Ba'ashiqah, Kiifml,, ofa '"f, f-' Hu/.n'i,,. 

‘Izz-id-Bin. and luLm. ' ld, - U - KuWtth - ‘ A '» ^ 'i™ 
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to point to a form of dualism as lying concealed behind their doctrines. 
They themselves never sav anv prayers, which are left to be recited, 
or rather mumbled, by the qaiural in classical Arabic, a language 
which is now unintelligible to most of the worshippers. Further, 
they seem to be completely in ignorance concerning the origin and 
the meaning of the rites which they follow. They seem to worship 
the rising sun indirectly bv way of doing homage to a supreme deity, 
and they also venerate a number of saints, all of whom bear Muslim 
names. In this connexion it should be borne in mind that Badger, 
when he visited the shrine of the Shaikh ‘Adi, found not only many 
symbolical signs cut on the walls of the temple but also inscriptions 
in Arabic, including a long passage from the Qur'an. Thev regard 
Christ as an augel in human form, and recognize Muhammad as a 
prophet, together with Abraham and the patriarchs, in which there 
are the clearest signs, if not of a Muslim origin, at any rate of very 
strong Muslim influence . 1 Their objection to blue is probably due 
to its sacred character as the colour of heaven, and their veneration for 
it they carry so far as to resort to a Christian indigo-factory in the 
neighbourhood in order to kiss the doorposts. 

The principle of evil is propitiated by worship and by offerings, 
and scarlet anemone is frequently used as a propitiatory charm as 
being of the colour of blood. Circumcision is common but not 
obligatory ; for instance, the Khalatiyah, the largest tribe, do not 
observe this custom, and yet are considered orthodox Yazidi. The 
Yazidi, at least in the neighbourhood of Mausil, are industrious, 
clean in their habits, quiet and orderly in their general behaviour ; 
but many are very intemperate in the use of 'araq. They are com- 
paratively free from immorality, and the right of marrying three wives 
is probably responsible for the charge of lewdness which is sometimes 
levelled at them . 2 

In conclusion, therefore, it would appear that the Yazidi religion 


1 They also employ the year-, of the Ifijmh or “Flight" of Muhammad tor 
the purpose ot' dating events and ohseive Friday as a holy day, l>oth customs ot 
Muslim origin. 

2 Badge*, Th*. \* ufot ian> and othrr Ritual a, vol. i, eh. 10. See also (). H. Pan y. 
Six' Mouth'* in a Syrian Mmiasftryi Gianni. Mont* Smyar: For he*-, “Account of 
the Ya/adis of Jebel Sinjar." m the Journal of th* Royal tj+vyraphimt So*'ofy. 
vol. iy ; Chabot, “Notice sur les 5 e/adi".’ in the . Journal A siatiqu* , LX, v, 
pp. 100 -32 ; Sioutfi, *• Notice mu- la ^>ecte des> Ye/.idis," and Notice sur le Cheikh 
‘Adi et la Secte des Ye^idi^ . m the Journal A "tufiqtn , YU. x\, pp. 252 OS, and 
VIII, v, pp. 7S-9S. 
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is not a homogeneous whole but a mixture of several religions. Th‘‘ 
underlying creed on which it is based is undoubtedly Islam. The 
choice of a Muslim as the chief irul! and the worship of many saints, 
most of whom bear Muslim names, the acceptance of Muhammad 
himself, the employment of such technical terms as shniili and 
the belief in a single supreme being, the licence to marrv more 
wives than one, the obligation to perform the pilgrimage, and the 
observance of Friday as a sacred day are ail elements of the religion 
of Islam, while the belief in Christ as a prophet and in the New 
Testament comes through Islam, as the practice of fasting and the 
acceptance of the Old Testament with its cosmogony and its 
Patriarchs, together with the later doctrine of Archangels, are derived 
from Judaism through the same intermediary. To this evidence should 
be added the firm belief of the Muslims themselves that the Yazidi 
are nothing but apostates from their religion. Hut there is also a 
large admixture of Zoroastnan tenets : of these the most important 
are the belief in an arch-devil and the duaihm which results there- 
from ; and the very name d azidi seem to owe its origin to the 
Persian appellation of the deity. The gathering of roses by girls on 
the bill-sides and the belief in holy bread and consecrated water also 
are not abo\ e the suspicion of being borrowed from Zoroustrran sources. 
In a few points the influence of the Sabaean religion mav perhaps be 
seen, as in their reverence for the sun expressed in tire practice of kissing 
the object on which its beams first fall, and the turning of their faces 
towards it as towards the qibloft during their religious ceremonies*, 
fire they reverence as symbolical of a divine force, while the colour 
blue is an abomination also to the Sabaeans. whom they resemble 
further in their fondness for white linen, their cleanliness, and their 
frequent ablutionsj Other customs, however, such as baptism with 
water, the beginning of the year at the same time as the Eastern 
Christians, and the employment of the Christian names of the months, 
or the doctrine that God sits on His throne on Xew Year’s Dav to 
ordain his decrees and decide men's fate for the coming year, which is 
clearly borrowed from the Armenians^ cannot be held to show that 
Christianity exercised any essential influence on ideas of the Yazicli . 1 * 3 


1 Layanl, .V inmh and ifi ini i, pp SlMj-g 

1 Broekelmanu, ‘Da, Xeujahr-fe-t der Jez.idi.-,* 
Dn,t,rhen Mw^nhnuJ^rhen LUstHm-haft, vf ,l. lviii, t ,p. 87011. 

3 Lay an I, A mtreh mid its Rmi'iiu,. vol. i. pp. 300-''. 
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Rather these and similar doctrines and practices may have been 
chosen out of antipathy to the Muslims, from whose persecutions 
the Yazkli have suffered much, than for any definite religious reason, 
or perhaps because they have not only borrowed indiscriminately from 
Islam, Zoroastrianism, Sabaeism, and all the surrounding creeds, but 
also have then contaminated the doctrines which they have borrowed 
with the half-understood rites of diverse pagan cults. 





THE Form A 770. V OF MODERN PERSIAN, THE BE- 
GINNINGS AND PROGRESS OF THE LITERATURE, 
AND THE SO-CALLED RENAISSANCE 

By C'. E. Wilson 

T HE historical materials which we have tor the prosecution of the 
above inquiries are scanty, but the conclusions which may be 
deduced from them may serve in a measure to support an argument 
based mainly, as it must be, on the general principles of the progress 
of language and literature and upon analogical reasoning. 

For the purpose of our inquiries we have to consider not the 
natural changes in language and literature common to all languages 
and literatures when influenced only slightly from the outside, but 
those which have always been seen to ensue upon the conquest of 
one people by another. 

In ordinary conditions, when no strong influence is exerted from 
the outside, change and progress in language are slow — witness 
American English, which in the course of 300 years has altered little 
except in the mouths of the uneducated. On the other hand, take the 
English language of our own country, which, owing to the Norman 
Conquest, changed in the course of 300 years from Anglo-Saxon into 
modern English. 

In English we can trace the progress of the language from Anglo- 
Saxon through Middle-Engiish to the modern tongue, since there 
is no gap in the literature ; in Persian, unfortunately, we cannot do so, 
owing to the fact that there is a gap of at least 200 years between 
Pahlavi and modern Persian. It is true that we have a later 
development in Pars!, but even Parsi, though showing more recent 
forms than Pahlavi. can scarcely be called anything but a mere 
beginning of Middle-Persian. But the deduction is obvious, for, 
setting aside the question of inflection, there is as great a difference 
between Pahlavi and modern Persian as between Anglo-Saxon and 
modern English, and as there has been a gradually progressing Middle- 
English leading to the modern language, so there must have been 
a gradually progressing Middle-Persian leading to modern Persian. 

Now, at any stage in the evolution of a language from an older 
one. the language at that stage is as much the standard language of 
the country or province as the latest development, and there is no 
reason why it should not be cultivated as much in literature. As 
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a matter of fact this was done in English ; then why should it not 
have been done also in Persian ? The Persians have always been 
a highly poetical people, and it seems an undue assumption that for 
at least 200 years after the Arab Conquest no literature but Arabic 
should have been cultivated. As regards Pahlavl, we know as a fact 
that such an assumption would be unfounded, since religions works, 
at least, continued to be written in that language to the middle of 
the ninth century a.d., when Pahlavl was a dead language. And here 
a few remarks may be oil'ered upon the generally received opinion 
that Islam was forced on the Persians. Zoroastrianism continued to 
flourish amongst a large section of the Persians, including a number of 
famous men, for hundreds of years after the Arab Conquest, and it 
was only by slow degrees that the majority of the people became 
Muslims, influenced much more by motives of interest than by any 
pressure brought to bear upon them. 

Professor Sachau, in his account of the great chronologist and 
astronomer Blrunl, says: "From oral information Al-lllriim seems 
to have learned all he knows of the chronology and calendar of the 
Zoroastrian populations of Persia, of lus native country (i.e. Khvarazm). 
and of Sogdiana (or Bukhara). In his time the majority of thecountrv- 
people still adhered to Ahuramazda, and in most towns there must 
still have been Zoroastrian communities, so that Al-Birum did not 
lack the opportunity for studying the manners and institutes of the 
then existing followers of Zoroaster. . . . We must be thankful to 
Al-Birum for his having preserved to posterity the festal calendars 
as used by Zoronstrians of hi- time when their religion was on the 
eve of dying out. . . . Muslim orthodoxy had not vet become, so 
powerful as to imperil the life of a man, be he Muslim or not, who would 
study other religions and publicly declare in favour of them. Dakfkf. 
a poet not long anterior to Al-Blrunl, a favourite of the Muslim house 
of Saman, was allowed to sing : — 

Of all that is good and bad in the world 
Pakiki has chosen four things to himself : 

A woman's lips as red as rubies, the melody of the lute, 

The blood-coloured wine, and the relnjion of Zoroaster:’ 

The original lines are as follows - 


<j 5 is'.J-*- 
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All this was the case, it should he remembered, about a.d. 1000, 
i.e. more than 350 years after the Arab Conquest. If pressure were 
brought to bear upon Zoroastrians afterwards it was mainly by the 
bigoted Mahmud of Ghazni. 

We may now continue our parallel between the gradual formation 
of modem Persian from Pahlavl and of modern English from Anglo- 
Saxon. The influences which brought about the formation of modern 
Persian from Pahlavl were similar to those which produced the change 
from Anglo-Saxon to modem English. In the former case there 
was the Arab invasion, in the latter the Norman. The result, too. was 
very similar : the language of the conqueror was used in literature 
for about 200 years, to the exclusion in a certain degree of that of the 
conquered. But in the development of the later languages ait important 
difference may be remarked. Whilst the encroachment of Arabic 
upon the Persian produced no change, from at least the ninth century, 
in the forms of the Persian words, the influence of the Norman-French 
upon the Anglo-Saxon continued to be very considerable to an advanced 
date. This, together with the consideration that Persian literature 
is to a considerable extent stereotyped, may account for the fact that 
Persian more than a thousand years old is fairly intelligible with 
some studv and the use of glossaries to an educated modern Persian, 
whilst English of more than 500 years ago is almost unintelligible to 
an educated modem Englishman. 

It by no means follows, however, as some seem to imply, that there 
is not a considerable difference between the older language and the 
modem, and that a separate and distinct study of each is not necessary. 
Persians do not speak nowadays in the language of Firdausi any more 
than Englishmen do in that of Chaucer. But it may be asked, what 
marks the transition from the older language to the modern ? We 
may answer, I think, that when the language begins to he fairly 
intelligible to an educated modem person it may be called the modem 
language. 

In English we have fixed data in the preservation of the literature 
from Anglo-Saxon times to the present. In Persian, unfortunately, 
as before remarked, we have not. There is an absolute chasm between 
Pahlavi and modem Persian, bridged only in a slight degree bv Pars! 
and Firdausi’s Shahnama, and we can do little more than form 
conjectures based upon certain analogies. There is no such thing 
now existent as Middle-Persian, unless we take ParsI as an earlv. 
and the Shahnama as a late specimen of it. The earliest literature 
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extant, excluding that work, differs but little from that of a much 
later date, except, perhaps, in being partially somewhat more simple. 

The use or disuse of Pahlavi affords us no key to the development 
and progress of the modern language, since it continued to be written, 
under the auspices of the priests, for a long time after the formation 
of modern Persian. 

The absurdity of certain stories as to the beginnings of modern 
Persian poetry is evident from the fact that the verses are referred to 
Sasanian times, when Pahlavi, not modern Persian, must have been 
spoken. To this category must be assigned the original of the work 
Vamiq mid Jzrd, said by Daulatshah, the biographer, to have been 
dedicated to Xushlrviin, the Sasanian king, who reigned from a.i>. 531 
to 579. The quotations by Arab authors of earlv Persian writings 
must be considered valueless. Some of them a bo refer to times 
when Pahlavi was spoken. 

‘AufI, the earliest biographer, whose work dates from the eaily 
part of the thirteenth century, quotes two couplets bv Hanzala of 
Badghls, north of Herat. Two other couplets are cited by the author 
of the C.hahar Maqala. who credits him with hating composed a 
Divan. This takes us back to the time of the Tahirides. who ruled in 
Khurasan from 820 to 872. The same biographer quotes a very few 
couplets by Mahmud-i Yarraq, Firuz-i Mashriql, Abu Sallk-i Ourgani, 
and a few others, and assigns them to the time of the Saffarides, who 
reigned from 8(51 to 903. All the couplets abos e-mentioned may be 
authentic, but are more probable not so. The oldest surviving 
monuments of any extent date from the time of the Samanides. who 
ruled from 874 to 999. These works are Bal'ami's Translation of 
laban s Arabic History, made for the Samanide Mansur I in 963: 
a Materia Median by Muvaffaq of Herat, composed for the same 
Mansur ; the second volume of a Commentary on the Qur'an, of about 
the same period. Some remains also, possibly more than 300 couplets, 
have been preserved m biographies, anthologies, and A sadl's Lvghat-i 
Furs or Persian Dietionaiy, of the poetry of Bfldagl, who flourished 
in the nr«t half of the tenth century. 

Now. for the purpose of forming some idea of the progress and 
development of modern Persian from Pahlavi we must have recourse 
mamly to analogical reasoning. This is generally considered unsafe, 
but m the absence of real evidence, or of such, at least, as mav be 

reckoned quite conclusive in itself, there is no other means of reach km 
anv conclusion. ° 
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In less than a hundred years after the Norman Conquest our 
language had changed so much from the Anglo-Saxon forms as to 
constitute, in Dr. Johnson’s opinion, the beginnings of modern English. 
A very distinct change, indeed, from Anglo-Saxon had taken place, 
but the resulting form is still unintelligible without some knowledge 
of the older language, and we should now prefer to call it the earliest 
beginnings of Middle-English. It is not till the time of Chaucer that 
we have the commencement of modern English, intelligible with the 
help of a glossary to educated people of the present day. Chaucer, 
however, is more intelligible than contemporaneous authors, since his 
genius established the East-Midland dialect, in which he wrote, as 
the ancestor of our modern standard language. Irrespectively of 
Chaucer, therefore, we must take a somewhat later date as that of 
the commencement of modern English literature. 

So. in rather more than 300 years after the Norman Conquest we 
have the change from Anglo-Saxon to modern English. Now the 
question arises, are we on account of slower change in the East to 
add to this for the development of modern Persian from Pahlavl ? 
On the contrary, rather, since notwithstanding that in later times the 
West has progressed much more rapidly than the East, in those times 
the Persians were, most probably, a much quicker people than the 
Anglo-Saxons. We must also take into account the great influence 
that Arabic must have exercised, at all events for a considerable time. 

I should take it, then, that in about 200 years after the Arab Conquest 
Persian had reached as advanced a state of development as English 
had in rather more than 300 years after the Norman. This would 
mean that Pahlavl was beginning to show signs of change into later 
forms not many years after the Arab Conquest, and in far less time, 
probablv, than it took Anglo-Saxon to do the same. We know as a 
fact that the Ko rnunvik-i Artiikhshntr-i Pdpnldn, a Pahlavl work, 
was composed in about a.d. GOO. nearly half a cen+ury before the final 
conquest of Persia by the Arabs : and since this is a secular work, 
it would seem to offer some evidence that Pahlavl was still spoken 
at that date, notwithstanding that Pahlavl works on religious subjects 
continued to be written until at least the middle of the ninth eenturv. 
when modern Persian had been developed. Our calculation, it is 
true, is ba^ed mainly upon analogical reasoning, and that of a restricted 
character, but it has some additional support in the consideration 
that we can scareelv allow much less than 200 vears for the process of 
change from a language like Pahlavl to one like modern Persian 
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especially when we consider the advanced state in which we find it in 
the language of Firdausi. 

I should explain here that although Firdausi wrote in the tenth 
century, his style is admittedly archaic, and is. I should sav. to be 
ascribed rather to the ninth. As Chaucer forms a connecting link 
between Middle and modern Emrlish, so FiidausI, in his-Shahnamn. at 
least, does between Middle and modern Persian. I should take his 
language to be a late specimen of t lie former. 

This conclusion, to which I was led through the abo\e con- 
siderations, accords with a highly probable theory which might be 
advanced that it was the powerful influence of Ambit . following upon 
the conquest, that first effected the vital changes in the forms of 
Pahlavl which we have been considering. Some strong external 
influence must have been required. 

If this be the case, then, these changes began about 200 years 
before the time when the archaic language of the Shahnama was in 
use, and this leads us to the question of the so-called Persian 
Renaissance after the more general cultivation of Arabic literature 
since the conquest. I hat Persian literature was much more 
extensively cultivated from the times of the Famamdc Pvnastv is a fact, 
aud this was due to a number of circumstances. But that Persian 
literature had not been cultivated side bv side with Arabic long before 
those times seems incredible when we consider the state of perfection 
displayed in the high I \ cultivated and beautiful poetrv of Rudagi and 
Firdausi. 

Poetrv is certainly progressive, as we see in our own literature, 
and it is highly improbable that it should not have followed a similar 
course in Persia to that which we observe in other countries. I mean, 
at least, until it had reached a certain degree of development. Jn 
support of the view I am taking we have the evidence of the following 
lines of Firdausi, who flourished not many years after Rudagi 

All tZy^J •jUI Ail y j ji 

j \ L'l^ 4.5- jl dU _J 

I n numbered poets there have been before, 

Of verse they measured out unmeasured store ; 

Yet truly, many as they were, not one 

Has written verse so line as I have done. 
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Taken in connexion with these lines it is not without significance 
that the language of the Shahnama, as before mentioned, is deeidedlv 
archaic for its time. It does not include a few archaic terms, as a 
certain writer has implied, but very many terms- terms, too, that 
have never been employed by any later poet. This fact, I think, 
helps to support the hypothesis that there were earlier poets whose 
language Firdausi knew from their poetry and imitated. 

The language, too, is of much signifeance as affording a slight 
link between the earlier hams and the later. It mav be taken, I 
think, as I have befoie surmised, as the only example of late Middle- 
Persian poetry. 

P>esides the lines given above there is the following couplet from 
one of Firdausi's odes, quoted hv ‘AufI in his Biographies : — 

I troubled much to study all the store 
Of Persian works composed in times of yore. 

This, of course, does not imply that the works studied were poetic, 
hut it does imply the existence of Persian literature long antecedent to 
the age of Firdausi, always supposing that Pahlavi works are not 
intended here. 

As further corroboration of what has been advanced there are two 
historical facts which certainly lend support to the supposition that 
Persian literature was cultivated long before the time of Rudagi. 
The first is the promotion to influence and high offices in the State of 
the Persians after they had raised the first "Abbaside to the supreme 
power as Khalif in a.d. 740. The second is the support and favour 
accorded to the Persians by the Persian familv of the Barmecides, 
great patrons of learning, who rose to power in 752 on the death of 
Abu'l-Jahm, and administered the State till a.d. 801. 

In addition to all this Daulatsliah, the biographer, who is rather 
a. doubtful authority, however, tells us that ‘Abdu llah b. Tahir, the 
ruler of Khurasan from 828 to 814, ordered that all looks by Persians 
ami Magians found in his dominions should be burned. This does not 
much support the contention that the Arabs destroyed modern Persian 
literature, since the range of ‘Ahdu'llah's influence was limited, and 
he ruled only sixteen years. But, if Daulatshah is to be trusted, it 
certainly affords additional evidence of the existence of a considerable 
Persian literature long before the time of Rudagi. who flourished in the 
middle of the tenth century. 

That there were no ffrent poets before Rudagi is possible, but that 
there were only a few poets before his time is. as I have tried to 
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show, highly improbable. Of RudagI oven, who was by all accounts 
an extremely voluminous writer, but little has survived. 

To sum up, then, we have as facts, on the one hand, the language 
and poetry of Chaucer 300 years after the Norman Conquest : and, 
on the other hand, the language and poetry of Firdausi 200 vears after 
the Arab. I conclude, then, that as poetry progressed during 300 years 
through Middle-English to Chaucer, so it must have progressed during 
200 years through Middlc-Persian to Firdausi. Also, that as we 
could scarcely conceive such poetry as Chaucer's to have arisen without 
intermediate stages, and as a matter of fact, of course, it did not, so 
we can scarcely imagine such poetry as Firdausi's to have arisen 
without predecessors, and as a matter of fact Firdausi himself speaks 
of many such. 

From all the above considerations it seems to me that to speak of 
a Persian Renaissance 200 years after the Arab Conquest b to speak 
of an imaginary quantity. There are onlv two alternatives: either 
there was Persian literature before RudagI. or there was not. If 
there was, it is absurd to speak of a Renaissance, though that literature 
was lost. If there was not, it is equally absurd to speak of a revival 
of what did not previously exist. We can scarcely, I think, speak of 
a Renaissance of modern Persian literature supervening directly upon 
1 ahla\ I literature, lhat the literature supposed should have been 
lost is hardly surprising. Pahlavi literature continued to be cultivated 
by the Zoroastrian priests till about the middle of the ninth centurv, 
and their care was devoted only to the preservation of ecclesiastical 
literature, as we see by what has remained in Pahlavi. Then the 
Arabs for a long time devoted themselves almost entirely to the 
cultivation of Arabic literature. Their Persian converts did the same, 
though not. I should surmise, to the same extent. It was probably 
then Zoroastnans, though not priests, who principals cultivated 
Persian literature, if, as I believe, it continued to be cultivated • but 
they were under the government of the priests, who were not interested 
in preserving any literature except the religious. This is proved as 
above remarked, in the case of the Pahlavi literature 

In addition to these facts we have that of the destruction of 
libraries U the Mongols under Chingiz Khan and later bv those under 
Hulagu. There mav be other reasons, too, for the 'loss of ear" 
Persian literature, for some even of the earlier Arabic has also perished 
Ion Tvremer says, - The Arabic historical sources of the Umaivad 
penod perished altogether, mid the oldest writings preserved to us 
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arose in 'Abbaside times." This statement suggests a final remark 
as to the supposed destruction by the Arabs of Pahlavi works, and 
their persecution of Zoroastrians. The absurdity of the former is 
shown by the following facts : Firstly, scarcely any but religious works 
have survived, and these they would have first destroyed, if they 
destroyed an} - . Secondly, the substance of some Pahlavi works has 
been in part preserved by Muhammadan writers, and Pahlavi works 
were translated into Arabic by some of them who understood the 
former language. Thirdly, Pahlavi was used on coins of the earlv 
Khalifs till about A.n. 770, i.e. 120 years after the conquest, a fact, I 
think, of some significance. 

The assertion that the Zoroastrians were persecuted by the Arabs 
is disproved bv the fact, related in history, that in about the middle of 
the eighth century, a hundred years after the conquest, many 
Zoroastrians of the upper classes adopted Islam of their own accord ; 
after which we may suppose that in accordance with the Arabic saying. 

jf <jO "The people follow the religion of their 

kings," many of the lower classes followed their example, though 
Zoroastrianism, as Professor Sachau states, still prevailed to a very 
large extent until the time of Mahmud, the Ghaznavide. In fact, 
the earlier conversions were most probably due to the fact that it v'as 
tu the interest of the conquered to adopt the religion of the conquerors. 





HA USA LEGEND AND EARTH PYRAMIDS IN THE 
WESTERN AND CENTRAL SUDAN 

Bv H. R. Palmer 

TN 1907 M. Louis Desplaques described in Le Plateau Central 
Eigerien 1 a series of large tumuli — pyramids of earth — the burial 
places of chiefs of a past era. He notes their existence at El Walaji 
and as far east as Amenaka, near Zinder, on the banks of the Niger 
near the Bassa rapids, west to Sikassa, and on the banks of the Senegal. 
On archaeological grounds, supported by a well-known passage from 
the Arab writer El Behri, he concludes that they were built bv “ red ” 
or Berber races of the same stratum of population as the ancient 
inhabitants of the Ghana Empire. ‘‘ They remain.” he writes, “ as 
the sole witnesses of the activity, the industry, and civilization of 
these ‘ red ’ peoples, whose names and real origin we do not know.” 

Few will question the soundness of M. Desplaques general con- 
clusions in respect to the area of which he writes, but a good deal of 
further light is thrown on the subject by the existence of two distinct 
groups of similar tumuli, at Bugaji and Durubi Takusheyi near Katsina, 
and on the Komaduga Yobe in Bornu. 

Several of the former group were opened by the writer in 1907, 
and a picture of one appears in the Anthropological Journal for 
January- June, 1908. 

Durubi Takusheyi is about 16 miles almost due east of Katsina 
on the eastern or right bank of a river — dry for six months in the 
year — which rises near Kusada on the Kano-Katsina border and 
runs into the desert north of Dankama. 

The ground occupied by the tombs is a rise studded with large 
granite boulders and trees. There are seven tombs, each of which 
it is said had formerly a large kuka (baobab) tree beside it. Certainly 
some of them still have kukas of great age near them. 

The tombs as at present known by name are Koran, Katsi, Rumba, 
Kumaiyo, Katsina, and Bari ; at least such are the names given 
by the villagers, who are, however, now Fillani entirely, since Hausa 
superstition is too strongly connected with the place to allow Hausas 
to remain there at ease. 

1 Larose, 1907, pp. 54-66. 
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Under the Hausa dynasty of Katsina the reigning Uurubi might 
on no account see the tombs or enter the village : if he did so it was 
feared some evil would befall him. The taboo applies even to the 
present reigning family of Uurubi, though they are Fillani. The 
popular idea was that the tombs were tombs of deceased Hausa 
Durubis. The largest of these tombs is about DO feet across the 
base by 2o to 30 feet high : the smallest about 30 feet across the base 
by 12 feet high. 

Almost in the centre of the ground occupied by the tombs (they 
extend over about half a mile square) there is a circle of huge granite 
boulders — somewhat, reminiscent of dolmens but obviously natural. 
Yet it does not seem an undue stretch of the imagination to suppose 
that the rockv site was selected by tribes practising rites of sacrifice 
(such as are known to have been practised at Kano and Kayauri) as 
one eminently suitable for their observances. 

When questioned about the tombs, natives of repute as having 
“lore’’ expressed a doubt as to whether they really were tombs. 
The formation of an artificial mound forms part of many pagan rites, 
and it was thought that their origin might be accounted for in this 
way. It was mentioned, for instance, that in Gobir there is one 
such mound formed artificially (so it in stated) for the purpose of 
making sacrifices on the top. In almost all sacrifices of propitiatory 
offerings a small mound of earth a foot high or so is made, and the 
victim’s throat cut above it. 

To set the matter at rest the Emir of Katsina had two of these 
tumuli excavated. They were, in fact, bisected, and a section exposed. 
In both cases the same results were obtained. In the centre and 
bottom of the mound, level with the general surface of the land, 
were the almost decomposed remains of a round mud-house, roofed 
with straight rafters (generally called " Ivudandam ” in Hausa). 
In this kudandain was in each instance the powdered skeleton of a 
human being, apparently interred in an upright or semi-upright 
position. In one case (the tomb called Koran) the spine and pelvis 
could be distinguished quite easily, and it further appeared that the 
corpse had been interred either sitting or kneeling, judging by the lie 
and general appearance of the white dust which represented the 
decomposed bones. \\ itli the skeleton was a decomposed branch of 
a tree, which from appearance seemed to be a dashi 1 or thorn. This 

Tin.-, tree 13 -acred and is planted by pagan Hausas near tombs. 
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branch was parallel to the spine of the corpse — in a vertical position. 
It seemed probable that the reason the corpse remained upright 
when the roof of the house fell in — as it naturally would very soon 
with the weight of the mound on the top— was that the corpse was 
tied to this tree in an upright position. 

About the same level as the lowest remains of bones — the level of 
the ground outside — was found a great deal of charred wood or 
charcoal. Various objects were found, including remains of tulus 
(water-jars), (ukuni'i (bowl for food, etc.), dutsin nika (corn-grinding 
stones), a stone fastener of a woman's zuni (skirt), the top of a lamp or 
dish, and a variety of bones -among them sheeps' bones —and 
iron spear heads. Most of these objects were found outside the 
apparent dimensions of the /. ndnndam, and animals had been 
evidently sacrificed above the kudmidmn (in the case of Koran’s 
tomb). 

In another case (the tomb of Ramba) nothing was found above the 
kudandam, but from the number of animal bones round about it 
seemed clear that animals had been sacrificed. Many of the bones 
seemed burnt. In both cases, as far as could be seen, there was only 
one occupant of the central chamber or kudandam. 

The tumuli in the valley of the Komadugu in Bornu stretch from 
Yo doAvn to the region of Cfeidam. They are popularly supposed to be 
the tombs of So kings — i.e. the kings of a race of giants which were 
the predecessors of the present races called Kanuri. The tumulus 
at Gamzahi (Gajidibun) was opened by the writer in 1918, and was 
found to be precisely similar to that of Koran at Katsiua. There were 
the same remains of a small house with acacia rafters ; numerous 
animal bones, some bones wliich a medical officer thought to be human ; 
a small pottery vnse about 6 inches high, which evidently contained 
drink for the hero in the next world ; iron arrow heads ; and, as in the 
case of the other tumuli, a layer of ashes and half-burnt pieces of wood, 
pottery, etc., which indicated that before the populace piled the 
earth on the top there had been some ceremonial with fire. The 
pottery foimd was large and coarse, as was the case at Katsina,— 
and not at all like the finer objects found in the upper Niger, which 
were no doubt imported. 

The tumulus at Gajidibun was about 200 feet in diameter, while 
those at Yo are much larger. 

Now a study of M. Desplaques’ detailed description of the 
“ tumuli ” of the Niger region seems to raise a strong presumption 
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that all these “tumuli" were the work of the same kind of races ; 
and that those races were Hamitic. 

In Katsina they were not the work of the historical Ilabe dynasty 
of Katsina, for their customs in regard to the burial of their kings 
were quite different. At both Katsina and Kano the old Ilabe 
kings were buried in a special place within the town, and at Katsina 
the new king was first anointed with the blood of an ox which was 
slaughtered above him, and then made to drag his predecessor, 
wrapped up in the skin of the same ox. to his tomb close by. 

In Bornu also it is not probable that the tumuli in the Kamadugu 
were made bv “ Kotoko , a race who are nowadays held to represent 
the “ So , and there is also the fact that one of the earlier or legendary 
Mis of Bornu, Mi Bayonia Katurimi, is supposed to be the occupant 
of one of the Ao tumuli. The first Moslem Mi of Bornu ruled about 
1086 a.d., so that, if the Yo tumulus was made for this early or pagan 
Mi of Bornu, it would be anterior by 100 vears or so to that date. 

Similarly at Katsina the general tradition with regard to the 
tumuli, seems to indicate that they belonged to a race (Koran in 
the red) which conquered pre-existing negro peoples (Sanaa), 
a people who were originally aliens but from whom sprang ultimately 
the llausa dynasty. The title ''Durubi", with which the tombs 
are associated, may very probably be a Kamui word meaning “ head 
of the encampment (Dor-b6), the original Durubi corresponding 
in fact ten much in function to the Sashin Fillani now found in Fillani 
Emirates. Such a supposition synchronizes in a rather remarkable 
way with the chronology of the old Ilabe dynasties of JIausaland — 
for it was just about this date, a.d. 980 or so, that, according to the 
Kano Chronicle. Bagoda, son of Bauwo, son of Bayajidda, and the 
Queen of Daura, founded the seven Hausa states, that is to say, 
conquered the indigenous negroes, who were probably of Nilotic 
type much like the modern So (Kotoko), 

Who then were these people and can they be identified ? It 
seems to the writer that they can, and that they were in fact part and 
parcel of the group of peoples called by the Arab writers Zagbawa, 
or in other words the earliest Hamitic or Kashite stratum that can 
be definitely traced along the Sudan zone. 

The Zagbawa of to-day live in northern Darfur and Wadai— at 
least, the tribes now- known by that name— but Yacubi a d 891, 
states that the inhabitants of Kanem in bis day were Zagbawa ; 
n San, a.d. 1282, says that Zagbawa lived to the south of the 
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Tibel Lunia (Tibesti), and again that “ Kanera is the centre of the 
kingdom, of which the inhabitants are in general called Zaghawa — 
bounded on the south by Habesh, east by Nubia, north by Barca, 
and west by Tehrur ’h 1 From Edrisi (1150) it is clear that the 
Zaghawa were in general nomads and camel owners, they acted as 
guides in the desert, and extended over the region from Kanem 
to Asben and Fezzan, while so late as the time of Ibn Batuta there was 
a Karkari Sultan in the Asben region — Ivarkur being the title of the 
Zaghawi chiefs. 

The German savant G. A. Krause some years ago stated his belief 
that the modern dialect of the Wadai Zaghawa was a primitive form 
of Hausa, a supposition strongly supported by the Zaghawi vocabularies 
published by Mr. H. A. MacMiehael in the Anthropological Journal. 
Zaghawi is, in fact, extraordinarily like Hausa in vocabulary, though 
in formation it bears a closer resemblance to Kanuri and Teda. 

If we postulate a people or series of tribes extending from Darfur 
to the region of the Niger in the era a.d. 500-1000, speaking languages 
akin to the modern Zaghawa language, it seems clear that — 

(a) The Hausa language arose from their contact with the 
Berber dialect, 

( b ) Kanuri is the result of the modification of the same 
tongues by Teda. 

With regard to the former supposition one of the most remarkable 
features of the affinity Hausa has to the Berber tongues is that com- 
parison of roots shows that Hausa words resemble the Kabyle forms of 
North Africa almost more than they resemble Tuareg forms. 

The explanation of this seems to be that the legendary Bajajidda 
(Aba Jibda), who married the Queen of Daura, 2 was, in fact, repre- 
sentative of North African stock, as indeed the name of his grandson 
Bogoda (Bogud) implies. In the Asben region the name Bayajidda 
is Ba Yezid, and there are many legends concerning him, a sacred 
rock being supposed to be marked with his footprints. 

When we consider the time when this legendary Ba Yezid is 
supposed to have come to Hausaland, in a.d. 950-1000, it seems 
almost certain that the whole legend is derived from the famous 
Abu Yezid, “ the man on the ass,” who revolted from the Fatimids 
in a.d. 928, took Kaiman, and was not finally crushed till a.d. 917. 


1 Humuker — Specimen Catalogi, p. *203. 

2 See the Hausa legend translated below. 
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Abu Yezid was actually horn in the Sudan, 1 his mother being a 
negress ; his followers were, after his defeat, driven south, and it is 
extremely probable that from the life and doings of this famous 
sectary arose the Hausa legend of " Baghdad splitting into forty 
factions On the other hand, Daura and Cfobir (Kober) are even 
nownames of Zaghawa tribes, 2 and the Queen of Daura is the equivalent 
of the Makira (Queen Mother of Bornu), the “ Selimeh ” of the 
“ Selemah ” Oasis, near Dingola, and the better-known Cimdace of 
Meroe. 

The Zaghawa were clearly Kushite Nomads, who derived their ideas 
of sepulture from Egypt and the Eastern Sudan, but about this period, 
a.d. 1000, were absorbed and modified by different stocks in different 
parts of the Sudan. In Kanem a section of them intermarried with 
the Tamagira clan of the Ted a a people probably of Libyan origin, 
as Leo Africanus says, who spoke a language akin to the present 
Berberine language of the Nile valley. From this fusion came the 
so-called feefawa — the Magumi — the Kanuri of historv, their father’s 
stock being a Zaghawi tribe called Ivayi or Kayi Bulala, cognate to 

the modern Beli (Bideyat) and the Qur'aan and Ivareda tribes of 
Kanem. 

In the Central Sudan, as we have seen, at about the same period 
Berber tribes bore down on another section of Zaghawa located at 
Daura, and combining with them spread south among the negroes. 
The North African influence was here so strong that it completely 
alteied the form of the Imguage. which developed after the concpxest 
into the modern Hausa. 

In the vest again these tribes (Zaghawa), as we know from Arabic 
and other sources, were the principle ingredient in the formation of 
the Songhay Empire, and constituted to a large extent the population 
of the Ghana Empire. Originating in the Persian Gulf, the 
Zaghawa-Kash, made their way into the Egyptian Sudan, and 
thence spread west to the Atlantic, and to them, in default of 
any other probable hypothesis, must be attributed the remarkable 
earth pyramids which extend from the shores of Chad to the Senegal. 

It follows that the term Zaghawa, as used by the Arab writers, 
corresponds generally and roughly to the term now used to denote 
the Hanute races of the Central Sahara and Sudan-Berri-Berri, 
winch is simply a plural form of the 3rd personal pronoun in Zaghawi- - 

SeeJIereier. History of Africa, i, p. 338 . 

See MaeMiohael, JVi/o-s of Xordofun, s.v. Zaghawa. 
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The sketch of Sudan history given above finds strong support 
in a Tuareg MS. translated some years ago by the writer. Speaking 
of the Asben Oasis — “ It is stated, says the author, “ by the Ulema 
of Asben that the first inhabitants of Asben were Hausas (Daurawa), 
but that they were conquered by the Berri-Berri. When the rule 
of the latter became weak the Gobirawa ruled the country. To 
them succeeded the Tuareg.” 1 

The negroes (Habash) of the Ahbasan (Asben) region were conquered 
by Berri-Berri (Zaghawa), possibly between a.d. 500-800. The 
Zaghawa, reinforced by North African Berbers, then slowly spread 
south ; finally, towards a.d. 1500. the Tuareg came from the north, 
came out of Aujila, as Sultan Bello says, and took control of the 
Southern Sahara, displacing the Berri-Berri (Zaghawa) races and 
relegating them to the east of a line drawn roughly from Tripoli 
to Lake Chad. 

The Hausa Legend of the Op.tgix of the seven Hahsa States 2 

The Book of the Kings of Daura, Katsina, Gubar, Zakzalc, Kano, 
Rano. and Gabbas ta Buram. 

They spring from a man called Aba Yajida or Aba Jibda, simply, 
son of ‘Abdu'lahi, who was the Sultan of Baghdad. 

The reason that he left Baghdad was because of a heathen woman 
Dtlii Tauwa, who raided Ids people till Baghdad was divided into forty 
divisions. 

So Aba Yajida journeyed with twenty of these divisions to Bornu, 
and the strength of his host was greater than the hosts of the Sultan of 
Bornu. 

Now the brethren of Aba Yajida perceived that they were stronger 
than those of the Sultan of Bornu, and said let us kill the Sultan and do 
you, Aba Yajida. become Sultan. 

When the Sultan heard of the plot of the brethren of Aba Yajida, 
lie asked his counsellors what should be done. They said bind 
Aba Yajida to you by giving him a woman in marriage. 

So the Sultan of Bornu gave him his beautiful daughter called 
Magiram, or, as others say. Magira. 

Peace was then established, and when tin 1 Sultan of Bornu wished 
to go to war lie would say : " Aba Yajida, give me a thousand mounted 
men of your host to aid me. ’ Aba \ajida gave him 2,300 men, but when 
they returned from war the Sultan did not return them to Aba Yajida, 
but set them in a district other than that from which they had set out. 

1 '■* Xote^ on Some A"bt*n 1’eoouK, Journal A frican Son* It/, 1{)10. 

2 Tiie original is in Arabic. 
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There remained then these and the brothers of Aba Tajida, and his 
wife and horse. 

There were two brothers, whom Aba Yajida addressed as follows : 

“ 0, my brethren, I wish each of you to seek a place in which you may 
settle and become rulers.” One of them went to the land of Muslims, 
Kanem, and became Sultan of Kanem ; the second went to the land 
called Bagarmi ; so that Aba A’ajida remained with his wife, the daughter 
of the Sultan of Bornu, called Magiram or Magira, and his horse. 

Plans were made to kill him, so he fled from Bornu with his wife 
Magi ram, who was with child. 

When he came to Gabbas ta Buraia his wife became weary with 
travel. He left her at the place where he stayed in that district, which 
we call Gabbas ta Buram. 

After her husband left, when her days were accomplished, -Magi ram 
bore a son called Buram, who became Sultan of Gabbas ta Buram. 

When Aha Yajida reached Daura he found a woman was reigning 
this country. Before her there had reigned as the first Sultan of this 
land calle.d Daura, a heathen woman called Kafira, and after her Yakano, 
and Yakanva, and Kadatata, and Gabata. and Wewela, and Gadir-Uadir, 
and Ina Gari, and the ninth of them, who succeeded the last named, 
was called Daura, and in her time Aha Yajida alighted at the house of 
the old woman called Aiwela and asked her for water. 

The old woman replied : “ My son, we draw no water in this town 
save on Fridays.” Aha Yajida said to her "Give me the bucket”. 
So she gave him the bucket, and he went to the well. This all happened 
in the night. 

When the bucket reached the w r ater, and the snake heard the splash — 
the name of the snake was Saribi — he put out his head from the well 
seeking to kill the intruder, hut Aba Yajida took his sword, and drew it, 
and cut off the head of the snake. 

He took the head and hid it, and drew water, and drank it and gave 
his horse water. Then he returned to his lodging with the rest of the 
water he had drawn. On reaching the abode of the old woman he gave 
her the rest of the water. 

In the morning, when the people saw the snake and the well they 
said, What has happened to the snake? ” and they were much astonished 
at the absence of its head and the body which was left at the well. 

The news reached Daura, and she mounted with her followers and 
went to the well. On coming to the place where the snake was killed 
she said, “ Where is the snake’s head, so that its body is left in the well ? 
who has done this to the snake, which hindered us from the water, save 
on a Friday ? if he can he found I will divide my kingdom with him.” 

A man of her following who had not killed the snake said, “ I killed it.” 
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Daura said to him, “ Where is the head." He produced another 
snake’s head. Comparison was made, and he was proved a liar. 

Another came forward and said, “ I killed it.” Daura said, “ Where is 
the head.” He had nothing to say, so was discredited. Manv others after 
that tried the same story, till the old woman at whose house Aba Yajida 
lodged said : " A man certainly came to my house with something like 
an ox and took a bucket, and went to the well, and drew water : and drank, 
he and his beast. Then he returned from the well with the rest of the 
water, and gave it to me ; perhaps he did the deed.” 

Daura said, “Send to his lodging and bring him to me.” 

Then the old woman went to her house— -her name was Ai Wela — and 
when she reached it said, " My son, arise up.” And he went with the 
old woman and came to Daura, who said to him, “ Was it you who killed 
this snake 1” He said, “ Yes, I killed it in the night." She said to him, 
“ Where is the head.” He produced the head, and the people saw that 
it was indeed the head of the snake. 

Then they were astonished, and Daura said, “ 0 man. I have said 
that if I found out who had done this deed I would divide my kingdom 
with him.” 

Aha Yajida said, ‘‘ I do not wish for half the kingdom, hut I do wish 
to marry you.” So lie married her, and remained in her house with 
a slave she gave him. 

Whenever Daura’s people went to her house, they did not call it 
Daura’s house, hut said that they went to the house of Makas Sarki (the 
snake killer). 

This is the origin of the Hausa title “ Sarki ”. 

Now the slave of Daura conceived, hut Daura herself had no child. 
When the child was born it was a boy, and they sought a name for it, 
and called it Mun Karbi Gari (we have taken over the town). Then 
Daura conceived, and bore a son, and when he was to be named said, 
“ that her son should be called Bawo Gari (give us the town).” 

Then his father Aba Yajida Makas Sarki died, and Bawo succeeded 
him, and himself begat the sons of Bawo, six in number. 

The first born was Boganda, Sarkin Kano, who with Gazan Sarkin 
Daura had th6 same mother. 

Gamgama Sarkin Zakzak and Dausa’a, the first Sarki of Gobir, had 
the same mother. 

Kumaiyo Sarkin Katsina and Zamnagawa Sarkin Rano had the 
same mother. 
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KHAMBIYYA1I ( TIIE WINE SONG) OF SHAYKH ‘UMAR 
IBN AL FARID (577-G82 a.ii.) 

With translation by A. Sefi 

[/or /#■.*•/, 6<t }>. J*/?.] 

(1) To the Beloved we drank a wine. 

With which we were intoxicated, 

Ere the vineyard was created. 

The Beloved is the Prophet, or the Creator Himself, source of love. 
The wine is the knowledge and love of the Divinity and the intoxication 
is ecstasy. 

jlhLl jfjJ3 jL\Sl 

ljr\ o i » } jt-wj a* ^ j>3\ 

(2) The full moon is for It a cup, 

And Itself is a sun, 

A crescent hands It- round, 

And oh ! how many stars appear, 

When It is diluted. 

The description is a contrast with the material crystal cup and red 
wine usually handed round by a young attendant, and the wine 

o J 

being then diluted with water Ah>- Is "W-O. The 

full moon represents the Prophet. The sun represents the divine wine. 
The crescent represents the learned. The dilution means the various 
religions. The stars represent the bubbles that rise in dilution and 
mean the teachers of the various religions. 
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(3) Were it not for Its fragrance, 

I should not have found my way to Its Tavern, 


And were it not for Its radiance, 

Imagination could not have pictured It. 

The Tavern is God’s creation, the rest, is His manifestation therein. 
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(1) Age has reduced It to an essence, 

As if It were a secret to he kept 

In the heart of the wise. 

Old wine being best, this wine older than anv is consec 
of all. 
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But Ghaykh Hasan Biirini sets against this interpretation the saying 
of Al-Shahal. al-.Siil.rawar.il: j ^1 J* J y* Lj 
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i.e. “ Oh ! Light of the light, 0 ! Thou hidden to the sense, by thy 
overwhelming presence.” 


(5) Were It mentioned in the tribe. 

Its members would become intoxicated, 

But without incurring shame or sin. 

W ine-drinking is sinful in Islam, besides it being shameful to get 
drunk. 
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((i) Should It ever come to the mind 
Of anyone, 

Joy would abide with him, and sorrow depart. 


J 4L«.) J Cj J)ai- 
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(7) And were they to lay in the shade of Its vineyard, 

A sick one despaired of, 

Sickness would leave him. 
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(8) 

And were a paralytic brought near 

To Its abode, 

He would start walking. 

And mutes would talk at the thought 

Of Its flavour. 
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(9) Were they to sprinkle with Ik 
A grave, 

Its dead would rise, with his body revived. 

Shay kb Xabulusi says this is a reference to Christ's raising of Lazarus. 
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(10) Were Its perfume to spread East, 

And one deprived of smell were West, 

The power of smell would come back to him. 
By West is meant Morocco and its divines. 
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(11) And were the revellers to gaze at Its seal, 

This sight alone would intoxicate them. 

The seal is a guarantee of quality in wine, and as such an important 
factor. 
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(12) And were a person’s hand to be stained, 
Through touching Its cup, 

He would not lose his wav at nmht, 

•J C 7 

Since a star vould be in his hnnd. 
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(13) 

And were It secretly put before a blind man, 
He would see, 

And the sound of pouring It out, 

Would make the deaf hear. 
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(14) 

Were travellers to pass through Its land, 

And one of them be bitten by a snake, 

The poison would not hurt him. 
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(15) And were a wizard to inscribe the letters 
Of Its name on the forehead of a madman, 
The inscription would restore his reason. 

The wizard is the teacher. 
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(16) And were Its name to be written on the banner of an 
army 

The writing would intoxicate those who are under it. 
The Sufi leaders themselves have various banners, for instance, the 

followers of j jilSl have theirs inscribed JaJ! 

while the followers of a!I inscribe 

theirs with and followers of jl ^ M l 

JSIaJI write on theirs ^-di -ti J , meaning respectively 

“ Humility and Contrition ”, ” Useful learning and Ennobling 
action, ’ and “ Abandonment of Artifices.’’ 


(17) It exalts the sentiments of Its votaries, 

And by It the cowardly would find strength. 
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(18) And he whose hand knows not generosity, 
Generous would he become, 

And he who has no clemency, 

Would under provocation be clement, 
i.e. contrary to the effect of ordinary wine ! 
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(19) And were an idiot to be allowed, 

To kiss Its stopper, 

The kissing would make him wise. 

oI a .m 3.^ ^ AA)^_} JaJl*)^ 


JU1 


S^\a.) J^-> 

L:. 




(20) They say to me : Describe It, for thou art in 
expert ; 

Yes I have knowledge of Its qualities. 

The knowledge claimed here is experience. 


d?U!' 

that an 




<_r 


;ivi 


1 A | 

>.-*.» L J ' 


U'" V 


^ ^ ^ 1 -V_A> A 1 

<_£A1»5 " \ j \-£-3 aAl£ t2A**A_>- AlJL>- c_J j 
^.^31 P jlls Ale YA^j^AjjLI jUjI (jlj 
eAl_c .>« Vl a j3j.£- fZ V_; 

(_$iL"cA 1-6^” ^Al_c- I 


JV ' 


Ale- 
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VU d\Ul ts! 


<y 

Ia*> 

b 

dUjt 



1 1]ai.c 

^jO—aSa. J' 


Ur 

\ ji-'N 1 pjij J 



oXi~ 


(21) (These are :) Limpidity, but not of water ; 

Softness, but not of air : 

Luminosity, but not of fire : 

Spirit, but without body. 

if 

jXi o j) A_ll> sJ (J-Vi 1 jX 

(22) It was, before all existing things, 

In the long past, when there was no shape or form. 

V 1 a 5I oLiiJl Ul ji. j!' : L»l jx 1^,* »y>. 

CjIs ^ jUjII il 

(23) Then, by It all things had their being. 

And for some wise purpose, It veiled Itself therein. 

To those who have no understanding. 

Some see in this a pantheistic idea, but pantheism is ” the Universe 
is God ", whereas here the idea is that God is immanent in all things, 
like the tree in the seed. 

(24) And my soul loved It, to the extent of being 

One with It, but there was no mixing as that of one 
substance with another. 

Being one with It. is interpreted by some as " Hulfil ", but I take 
it to mean simply agreement. 
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iLaljI .?-l j!l ^ jlf. .1 _) A< AlaiA- *IUj i > 


(2b) Before It there was no before, 

And there is no after, after its after, 

And the precedence of all afters is absolutely its own. 

Time bein'' a created thing, is Unite, whereas the Absolute Spirit 


is not. 


A*J 1 lA*J i — * 

V-a-^ ,Jf ^_~-9 irJ .Uji_9 ail*. jli 3 

JrjVl L^. 1.1- U Ll5 1 (J 

i ~ ^ ^ 

*,* s2A— ^ 3 ^ — ^-9 


Jc* O’* 


Am ?C3^ ilm *Vl 

' sJ 

(20) Beauties are all these, which 
Teach admirers of this wine. 

The way to praise It, 

And so they do in prose and verse. 

(27) Ami jovful lie will be. who knows It not, 

When its name is merely mentioned, 

Like a lover when he hears the name of a beloved. 

A 1 — 1 ^ J~ ^ ‘ i ^r*-> 

^■*>-3 (_£A*^3 A*.— 3 
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jj ^ c~; - Uiii Ji Lisl oJi 
LA" O yTdAJli J J L- & Uj 

(28) They said : Thou hast drunk tire sin ! 

I replied : Never, but rather that which, 

It would be a sin, not to drink. 

Wine being forbidden by the Quran, it is sinful to drink it. 

(29) Happy are the Convent's dwellers, 

How often they are intoxicated by It, 

And they drank It not, but they aspired ! 

He means that Christian mystics and monks, have tried to taste of 
this divine wine, but were not thorough in their endeavour. 

dJUx i Wi Lift—# A3 A ^L. *Uo)l 


W*^2l * 


aIatl 1 y aAc > ^jC- b 1j 

(30) I felt Its exhilaration when yet a child. 

And It will ever remain with me, 

Though my bones decay. 

» > IpL i) 

J' 1 LjVl p ji* !■>! , uyi ?L; 


• k.- 


o’ 


JlJsA' LA 1 L' L’.- 5 




(31) Hasten and take It pure, 

But if you wish It diluted, 

Be just and get It from the mouth, 
Of the Beloved. 


The Prophet's mouth. 


;lidl 


^A>A W> L.J.C 
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, . . j Ia 4 

W'd-J > 

I (_£A*H^_J <- J.-a -M ^Jik)! 

<jLk^ <_yk>- O (jv j( ^ 

( 32 ) Take It iti the tavern, 

And pass It round there, 

To the sound of music, 

Which adds to its charm. 

The tavern here stands for the place of meeting for Dhikr. 

^^3 L ^LkAjid i^3 \3 a 
Ai 3 't““ i ^ 3 _^roo aU l. _> 

jls u'Vj ^a; 

* 2 ^5Cj ^Ls J v J-*-l O^j 

jlLVI ^ jUJ ^ “ bl ^UJ oJ» J 3 v J > 

^_c_j (jv < — >^lii^_5 

( 33 ) For where It is, worry cannot be, 

As sadness can never be, 

Where there is music. 

^ J j ^~3 _jl j — <tx> J ^*ji» 4 jl t > jyA~* 

J* A>\ Jf jl Jli_ 

&A*> ^ ^*** 5 3 ^3 — * k k 1 ^*^_» ^^5! 

»A^! 3 4 B-~ < S~—'$ aV^? _j _j ^ >- jJAcLj 

cJ^kil ^ lli- ' ^«» <jn; 3 Ji ,_y“ bJ 1 jyt 3 (j\i 3 
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(34) Were you to be for one hour only, 
Drunk with It, 

You would fancy the world your slave, 
To rule and command. 


y. L mV JuYJdb 

1 — 1 ^ 

^,1 ^ J.I y dl> 


4cL~jl <1 1 lllS ^w>-l L«_j 

(3D) There is no happiness in this world, 

To him who lives sober, 

And one who does not die drunk with It, 
Will miss the benefit of resolution. 

4j ^lAo Wialy 4ALuJ.l 

4b jllj c_^*A5 llA 

4 — b J J j & l >3 i — ol — y I (Jls 

iVjVlj JI^VI Jj*o^>Urj 

(36) Let him bewail his fate, 

Whose life has been spent. 

And has not in It, 

A lot or share. 


J 

jcLJI Jla 
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*>' ^tw; ; 

| . i 5 •«» 

x* — A5/ljJ ijf"" * .AJ .J .vO* 

/ ■» ' / i * *\. ' 

' fe ' 


pjy)' A>J' Ov>lmi 

d> i‘ s »r , l ', ^ rr 4\T ; 


_» . / -f , s * a *■ * <> / ✓ /«-» V 7 •-'. 
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W"-^ ■> \r^ 
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b^'^cTyX'V V-7'A^^ '*j>i»>9 

*£ ’£. aJVc^i*/*^' J^^V, J^o.' yidT 

x , # / y ^ -/’>/' ’ ' ir • ' » •' ^ V* 
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ARABIC LITERATURE SINCE THE BEGINNING OF 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


By Shaykh M. II. ‘Am> ai.-Kaziq 

rTlHE dawn of the nineteenth century marks a new era in the history 
of Arabic literature. After five centuries of mental lethargy, 
beginning with the irruption of the Mongols into the Muslim world in 
the thirteenth century, a renewed zeal for learning has dispelled the 
gloom which so long overshadowed the Arabic-speaking countries. 
Many factors were at work to bring about a beneficial change. The 
West began to take varied interest in the dormant East by collecting 
and studying its long-forgotten literatures. This interest led to a closer 
relation between Arabic-speaking countries and European nations, 
resulting happily in a Renaissance in Egypt and Syria especially. The 
natives of these countries began to study not only their own literature, 
but also the new literatures of the West. 

This Renaissance swept awavthe cobwebs of ignorance. superstition, 
and bigotry. It created a new desire for knowledge, infused vitality 
into the dead, revived the dying, and produced a more tolerant, 
rational, and scholarly literature, and although it did not effect an 
immediate reformation in the East, it prepared the way ; but until 
such reformation had been widely established, no real progress could 
be made. 

The main factors of this new activity were the introduction of 
printing in Egypt and Syria, the practice of sending promising students 
from Egypt and Syria to finish their education in Europe, the founding 
of educational institutions, literary societies, and the publication of 
scientific, political, and literary journals in great centres. All these 
factors prepared the way for a general intellectual awakening and 
made possible a new conception of life. 

After some years of slow progress, books on various modern subjects 
were either translated from European languages or compiled in 
Arabic by native authors who had received a Western education. 
The goal of their efforts was to introduce into the Arabic language 
what was needed of Western modern culture. Simultaneously with 
these efforts important educational work was being carried on bv 
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Orientalists. Most of the literature of the golden age of Islam, 
though fortunately preserved from destruction, had been rele- 
gated to oblivion for many centuries. This literature, which 
attests a marvellous activity of intellect, and which had preserved 
and transmitted the learning and priceless treasures of ancient 
Greece and Rome to modern times, proved to be of inestimable value 
both to the West and to the East. 

When its value had been realized, the studv of Arabic was 
revived in European universities. To facilitate the study of the 
language and its literature, manuscripts were collected and edited bv 
scholars. 

The printing presses of Europe, Syria, and Egypt gave publicitv 
to a great number of linguistic, historical, philosophical, geographical, 
and religious works. A far larger quantity, however, still remains 
scattered in Western, Eastern, public, and private libraries. 

Modern Arabic literature dates from the French expedition to 
Egypt in 1797. It is greatly influenced by Western civilization and 
modern thought, which contributed a good deal to its contents, but 
did not affect its fundamental characteristics. Among the manv 
forces which co-operated in creating such influence was the employment 
of European teachers in educational institutions in Egvpt and Svria 
especially during the reign of Mohammed Ali Pasha. 

M ith all his illiteracy and vices he had a genuine desire to improve 
the condition of his subjects. As there were no books in the Arabic 
language on modern science, official translating offices were instituted, 
in which European and native scholars were engaged : and after some 
years of such work, in addition to individual efforts, books were 
available, and some sort of modern education was possible for the 
people. Individual translations and original works were undertaken 
by many Egyptian and Syrian natives. At the beginning they had 
many difficulties, the greatest of which was- how to render new 
technical terms in the Arabic language. Old Arabic literature, which 
might have lessened such difficulties, was not vet studied, and 
unfortunately many of them were afraid to face criticism by intro- 
ducing foreign words into Arabic. For there were those who had their 
ideals only in the past and who condemned all innovations. 

Yet there were others whose ideals were in the future, who realized 
that all progressive languages must borrow from one another. There 
is a considerable controversial literature in Arabic on this subject 
of borrowing foreign words. The general tendency had been, and still 
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is, towards keeping the language pure from foreign vocables, so that 
practically all such words used in the Arabic language were carefully 
collected and their equivalents given. 

The following are names of some books dealing with this subject : — - 


ft. 

, jUsl aJ^ c,iiJ Is 

( 2 ) i (^LlAxVI 

ilSJ -Lc- cJjJ l" 


( 3 ) 


(1) 


( 5 ) 


& 

^ cJ iJ IT 

<M\ LU)V 1 

» 

i cJ l) 

ft 

a^> aJ*.i julij Vi ^*,4 

«■ 

<, jL ^ ax*- c-aA li 


(6) <, ; a,«1»!I aL**Ix^ L* LjJI &s 

& * 

(Jp A— A I I A%<^ C— ^ 4 V I 

( 7 ) Ax^LJ! J I 

& 

, ^^9 t s A~9 ^ y , . • - 3 V* 


In their efforts to supply Arabic equivalents for foreign words, the 
critics, believing that the Arabic language has the richest vocabulary 
of all languages, and is therefore capable of expressing all new ideas, 
had recourse to the rule of derivation from Arabic roots. 

Here are some examples of foreign words and their newly coined 
Arabic equivalents : — 
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Foreign. 

Arabic. 

Meaning. 

• JTi 

. C P 

aUUI 

Express train 

V 

f - c( r 

Omnibus. 


o J \ — 

Automobile. 

jyi;- 


Telephone. 


Xiy Sjfcl 

Telegraph. 

dll; 

N »X0 / 

Bank. 

- r- 

t )j y 

V- 

yy>: 

Passport. 

'JjCUh 

d M e 

Telescope. 


0 

d * 

Theatre. 

0 

j li» 

Gloves. 

** V 


Hospital. 

ii'usCii 

\ 

r~ .s' 0 

Museum. 


The efforts of these native scholars were not confined to supplying 
Arabic words for foreign ones, but they attempted also to supply 
correct classical forms for all colloquialisms that have crept into the 
language. It must be stated, however, that there are verv few people 
who know or take the trouble to use a classical form instead of a foreign 
or colloquial one, and although there are local colloquial differences 
in Xorth Africa, Egypt, Syria, and Iraq, there is no colloquial written 
literature. 

Modern Arabic literature differs from the old both in its form and 
content. In form, it is free from bombastic and affected stvle. Most 
modern writers, especially those who had Western liberal education 
and knew other languages than Arabic, expressed themselves in words 
of common use. 
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They adopted the language in which they could address the 
largest audience, and gave up imitating the style of old writers ; 
they arranged subjects under sections, chapters, headings, and gave 
illustrations and indexes. They were aware of the fact that they were 
writing for the people and not for the learned few. 

In content, modern Arabic literature had been enriched by having 
new and very useful additions from modern European literature. 
These additions range over all branches of modern science and art. 

In science, works were first prepared by European teachers in 
Egyptian and Syrian educational centres, and were then translated 
by natives who were specially employed for such work. 

The following are some of the earlier translated and composed 
works in Arabic : — 


Medical Works translated from French 


This is the first medical work translated into Arabic and was 
published in 1832. 

It was translated by the Syrian y>L c- y 

(2) (cS'd'^r ^ aIL-j) 

Translated by an Egyptian (died 13(15j. 

(3) - 3 3 jj-kil) 

Translated by an Egyptian 

(4) J 

Translated by Jt (died 1862). 


Medical Works composed by Natives 
Works by (^IJI Ul ^ X£~) (died 1876). 

(3 


( 1 ) 
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(2) r \ JLl j jJ- 

(3) ^ ^>-1 (j-9 ci ^Vl-'l aIi 

These works were published in 1259, 1292, and 1281 a. h. respectively. 
Works by ^Jl rs-W^I (died 18f>5). 

(1) «.L_Jl ^ ^ t\^3 Jl 

(-2) JUi?Vl i^IdU (j JliYl Axj 

(2) A-ilLl -Vl aljU-« (j A.ftJl 4^3 Jl 

(4) ^V«tll_? A3^V I ^*lc ^ o-L<^ 

This last work comprises four large volumes, and was published 
in 1283 a.h. 

Mathematical Works 
Works by (died 1851). 

(1) S — )L~>-I \£- i — ^1 o 


41,! 111 I 


3 ^ ul 


( . > ) ^1 

Work' by Ul J~) (died 1855). 

(1) A-.«V-^V I A.LTI ^Vl ^.i jlliH a)L^j 

(2) eV^Vl Jj A-'^jJI jlljl 

ci) dlls &lx* 3W; l_jC« 3 0 VlJL« (j aJL-j 

A~J^oll <L~iVl 
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Translation of Poetical and Literary Works 
Translations into Arabic were also made from ancient and modern 
Aryan literatures. 

From the Persian the RiibO'iyyCit of ‘Umar Khaijija ui and the 
Oulishin of Sa‘di had been translated into Arabic. 

The first bv A The second by 

From the Greek, ll—Jl translated Homer's epic poem 

in very fine Arabic \ erse. 

The following Shakespeare plays have been translated : Romeo 
and Juliet, Henry V, The Tempest, Macbeth, Julms Crrsar, Othello. 

Translations were also made from the French, especially from the 
works of La Fontaine, Corneille, Racine. Moliere, Hugo, and Dumas. 

The translation of plays from French and English, and the interest 
which the acting of such dramatic representations had created in 
Syiia and Egypt, led many zealous natives to write original plays in 
Arabic, and thus enriched the language by a new literature and long- 
neglected art. 

The history of the Arabic drama begins from about the middle of 
the nineteenth century. A Syrian native of Sidon, named jjjU 

(1817-55), wrote the first Arabic play called The Miser , which 

was acted in 1848. lie wrote many plays in Arabic, besides those 
which he had translated from Italian and French, thus creating 
sufficient interest in this new art for it to be carried on by other writers. 
In 1878 a notable play in a versified form, the first in the Arabic 

language, was produced by another Syrian scholar, named 

(1856-89), under the title of o<.) ^1, showing 

the virtues of pre-Islamic Arabs. 

As we pass on towards the latter years of the century we meet 

with more prolific writers, the greatest of whom was iljAA 
(1867-99), a writer and translator of many plays. From English he 

translated (1) Romeo and Juliet, under the Arabic title of ,J 

and (2) The Talisman, by Sir Walter Scott, bearing the Arabic title of 
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jjl Among his translations from French are— (1) Le Cid, 

by Corneille, giving it the Arabic name of (2) Hernnni, by 


Victor Hugo, with the name of Among his original Arabic 

plays are (!) i__> Jail, (2 1 <. > CjIjI". (8) ^A^J.1 


It might have been expected that the building of the Cairo Opera 
House bv Ismail Pasha in 1869 would have helped in the development 
of this new branch in the Arabic literature. But as it was built for the 
entertainment of a master-jobber and his immediate circle, who knew 
as much of the language of the people as they cared for their happiness, 
only foreign language was used in that opera. 

Schools and societies entertained the people until theatrical 
companies were formed in Syria and Egypt, and greater numbers of 
plays were produced. 

Egypt contributed her share for the development of the Arabic 
drama by producing men who wrote original Arabic plays and trans- 
lated foreign ones. Among writers of Arabic plays was A> 

(18-14-96). His two plays ^ and ^ j)l were performed before 

the Khedive Tawfik, who, after rewarding the author, sent him to 
exile. 

Another noteworthy poet and scholar was JyW cL-L, jLic 

(1829-98). who translated in colloquial Arabic poetry three French 
plays by llaciiie, namely, Esther, Iphigenie, and Alexandre Le Grand. 
It is interesting to note that these plays are the first to be put into 
modern colloquial Arabic poetry. This same author translated also 
the Fables of La Fontaine into colloquial Arabic poetrv under the title 

of jib ^ 

The following are the opening lines of Alexandre Le Grand 

o j XL* j -bCLb ‘•—l! CL_i ' tii.1 1 i " , i J L •• L 1 

(j L'-vJI as j'L L-l i] -i.4 

‘XI " ^ 
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jK&dXe- i^l^iL ( y* 3 *-\ Jk 2 j\) tills*) ^.ji 

L ) I A_^» 1 A*) l " ^ L i I a] l A ^3 1 ^ -A* L* L 

Jh -d-i ^.S^-a eAlc j\^J\ 7 - j Ai ^ Vij iJlil 

Modern Arabic literature has been impregnated with countless 
romances and historical novels. The greatest modern novel writer 

was j^Ai j y>- (1861-1914). He wrote a series of historical 

novels, sketching the Arabic history and Moslem dynasties in a clear, 
simple, and very interesting style. These historical novels created 
interest to so wide an extent that most of them have been tianslated 
into many languages. 


Journalism 

The introduction of journalism into Arabic literature is associated 
with the name of Mohammed Ali Pasha, who founded an Arabic official 


gazette in 1828 under the title of A ^ail ze’lS _yJi, the only 

paper that has an unbroken existence to the present day. During 
the second half of the nineteenth century, the progress of the Arabic 
press was very rapid; and many daily, weekly, and monthly publications 
were founded in the great centres of Turkey, Syria, Egypt, and North 
Africa, besides many more in Europe and America. Many of these 
publications had an ephemeral existence like most Eastern enterprises. 
The reasons for this characteristic are only known to those who under- 
stand the psychology of the East. 

The following works should be consulted for a complete history 
of the Arabic press : — 


( 1 ) 


\ i \ • (JJ \t" ♦ \ A_L^ AJo -ki-l A ^« ai i cjlj luiilSl 



A . This work was compiled by an Egyptian scholar named 

Vi Alii As- , and was printed by the Government Press of Bulaq 

in 1312 a.h. ; one section of the work deals with journalism. 

(2) The Arabic Press of Egypt by Martin Hartmann, printed bv 
Luzac & Co. in 1899. 

(3) The last chapter in Literature A robe, by Clement Huart. 

von. n. part 11. 17 
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(4) s a-^-urr l* <-S "6\***)\ jtji 

fj jj3c.JS) W : L^ ^.«\j ^ '\'.^ s ' 


c£j'>bP 






From its title this Arabic work claims to give the history of every 
Arabic paper in the world, with photographs of proprietors and editors 
and their biographies. Other sources of information on the Arabic 
press are given on pages 20 to 28 of this last work. 


Arabic Poetry' in the Nineteenth Century 

Heredity, spiritual and intellectual environments are the creators 
of a poet’s imagination in all ages and in all nations. Poetry is a natural 
gift to Arabs, and its quality is determined by, and subject to, the 
intellectual environment in which they live. Arabic poetry of the 
nineteenth century is the product of many races, with natural 
characteristics and degrees of education, and is not therefore the same 
in Egypt, Syria, Iraq, Arabia, and North Africa. In some of these 
countries where modern civilization is either despised by the inhabitants 
or not within their reach, Arabic poetry is still primitive in its 
form and content. In others, where works of European poets had 
been studied and comparison in form and content made, new diction 
and ideas were introduced into modern Arabic literature. A wider 
range of subjects occupied the attention of modern poets. The modern 
Arabic muse is struggling to adjust itself to the new world bv 
assimilating its new ideas when and where it is possible to have access 
to such ideas. It is sad to reflect that modern education in all Arabic 
speaking nations has been either neglected or purposelv denied to the 
people. Those who were fortunate enough to have access to education, 
ami to raise themselves a little higher in the scale of hunianitv. were 
self-educated men. The quantity and quality of modern Arabic poetry 
would undoubtedly have been greater had there been facilities for 
modern education. 

Modern Arabic poetry is not all expressed in that specialized 
kind of diction used by old poets. Many poets of the centurv 

disregarded the use of (_£j j, just as many writers disregarded 
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rhymed prose. They also employed new metres which do not 
come within the sixteen classical forms with all their difficult 
technicalities. Again, to many modern poets it is no longer a mark 
of erudition to adorn their versification with a hundred and one verbal 
niceties, such as exordium, paronomasia, peroration, etc. 

Some Egyptian Poets and Prose Writers of the Period 

(1) ( 1737-1815). 

He was born of Christian parents and later in life became a Muslim, 
studying for some years at Al-Azhar University at Cairo, and finally 
becoming its rector in 1812. His work, which bears the title of 

^-cbJl A_£> j y, 'il l lii — 1' Jl! XnX- was written in 

imitation of Arabian X ir/hC. It was translated into French by Jean- 
Josef Marcel under the title of Conic* da ('/ini/kii El ALA ah. 

(2) ,£> _J (jf A— Jl (died 1853). 

He was educated at Al-Azhar and became a court poet to Abbas I. 
His work was collected by one of his pupils and lithographed 

5 . 

in 4X2 under tin* title of ^l*-**» \ LtVl. 

Examples of his poetry : - 


From 

an eulogy. 






* ] * * V . 

<_r* ijrr^ * * 

A.C a.4 *\£- '* A*^ 2 .jL^ L. 

o .. 



t > 4 



A 

Of the 

two great pyramids. 






— « lov— J-« a' ;! 1 »._9 

ll v .. 

3 - 

! f Lclj 

J-:r * ^ 



1 jUjJI J-Xj> Jf U 

His prose belongs to the old style, as the following lines on virtue 
and vice show : — 


aLwUcii 'ii >aII 4 *_>- ** y* cwto.-a.c-j j loJ aISI sdtasj 

J, jVl Jf J *3 jL; Vi 3 jt-i jlo Jlj A.L^ai]l jl 

' y* j\y a5lj 
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(3) jjjJl Jc/- (1803-57). 

He was educated at Al-Azhar and became the editor of the 


government gazette 




He left a work under the title 


of dUiJl A. — oj) dllil a very interesting book on music and 

Arabic songs, to which he contributed a great deal of his own 


composition in the new metres known as t (. d J \x I c 

olUj. He also left a diwan of poetry, of 380 pages, which was 

published in 1277 a.h. These two lines describe a sundial in the 
mosque of Mohammed Ali : — 

^j^~ 1 * * 4 (3 ^ — ) Ik — j 4.4^L*i 

An eulogy of the Pope : — 


cr :—~ ~’- J ^ 


7~Jj ll 

J jH* j^J J ^ojLZ 


J (d-lili jo 

t 

. Xa — » J Tc. — . — ^ — Zj 

i ** ♦ 




o-^oU a«.i iL>-i 

a! «}Cd I IfcJ Jl | 


(1) Jl' ^ A r~" (died 1881), 

He was a native of a town in Upper Egypt, and had the usual 

education of his time. His genius brought him to the notice of Ismail 
Pasha, who made him his court poet. His diwan was published in 

1300 A.H. 
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The following are the opening lines of a poem on wine : — 


^A — II Jj <«2* — 1 — > ^3 

^LiJl jJlJ ^ ^ L$Ji *U- J 


0» r-lJa^l (3 £"]j 

mm . r 


(5) Aj 421 j lc a-LwJ^ (1840-1902). 

This poetess had the fortune to study Persian, Turkish, and 
Arabic literatures, and to compose songs in the three languages. She 


left a collection of poems in a divvan called jl Jiah 4.JL>-, which 
was published more than once. 

She wrote the following lines on her literary achievement as 
a woman : — 


j.'A A ^ 3 i_}l — .Ma 

O— 1— A_i iol_JLJ iilSj i^^=ui_0 

*■ 5* 

SJ J ( J — «L-> jLj^l Ja_~ VjLlJl I_St>- ^_9 U l» 


(6) til i y 1 ( 1840-1904). 

Although of Turkisli descent and educated for the army, he 
cultivated a very high literary taste in Arabic. He held high offices, 
culminating in that of Prime Minister during Arabi's revolt. He wrote 
many poems, the longest of which runs into 600 verses, written in 
.. « > 

imitation of the *3 j . 

These are the opening lines of a poem on ambition — 

^.b Cj^a_UI t£j£-3 i > a jlcVi jLirsdi (3 jm 


(. 1 jrO' dALj 

S_J^A> 7~\ J \\ -“ I A> 
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Linguistic Works of the Period 
The educational ideals of the century demanded new subjects and 
new methods of teaching. To meet this demand works on the history, 
literature, grammar, and practical study of the Arabic language were 
composed during the second half of the century. On the de\ elopment 
of the language as a living medium for expressing ideas in all its history, 
and its relationship with Semitic and Aryan languages, the best work 


is that written by the prolific author j'-A j j>; ■ The work 
has the Arabic title 


tlS'jV) jj> VS5 \fc l Ay_^5' AiM 

Many works have been written on the literature of the language, 
but the most complete is that by the same author, which deals with 
the whole history of Arabic literature. It comprises four volumes, 
and has the Arabic title 


Ak\jl < ital — 0 —'" 4 A.-’ j-.-J A,U)) i 

t 

^.>-1 y $ y* \ $ ^ y* A; ^>-L« 

t 

1 & ) V ^^53 <rz ‘ ) ^ ^ «. ■ *.lo 

y* I 1*0 


The following other works deal with special periods : — 

( 1 ) « <$\ cJ>i 

1 TZ-* Aj 1 l> 


( 2 ) 


j2)s I ^.U 


C — i. 1 


( 3 ) 


Ae A*)]) < jta! 
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(4) 


(5) 


(6i 


jjis. ^ j 3 4" ^_jl" 

s. 

L- ^ 

^ ^+Oc-)h>\ TZ -+*^3 ^T 4 ^ 


. Ja jUl jU 




A> ^ ^a II OjLii djiiiJ 4 A*t\ji tiIjL.oi 


(7) A> 11 t_ 5 j 1*11 oj Ui-J t A-o^*JI A*IV 

In addition to many commentaries on old standard gr< 
the following are some of the new works on this branch of s 


mentanes on ow stanuaru grammars, 
new works on this branch of study : — 

(a) Grammars 


(l)Jo 3 »■— >Bd~l J>^ai 

l 


(3) 




1-t) 


l_ d ^ «aJl!lI)! <— Ad 

jUijjUl joLLl >ljtl 

Ac^AJl AjL-A .9 

t— »^Vl J ^tll'3 1 — >' ^Lr^' _4-' 

v. 


t- (Gi 

> £7j 4_iJ I 

(7) 

(B) 


(/>) Lexicons 

a»* at ^ 

<4 C. 


(i) 
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2 ) A-?- 1 cJ»-3 lr 


( 2 ) 


( 3 ) 




JUVijuJLSJI JJUI^ 
LJi W 

U\ 5 


(4) ^ ^Uj c-iJ ll 

( r> ) 

Geographical and Historical Works of the Period 


L, ^ J [*.X I O 


Interest was not lacking in the study of ancient and modern 
history, and many works were composed to meet the consequent 
demand. These new works deal with general, national, and local 
histories. Some were written by conservative authors who worship the 
past as regards style and record and collection of facts, and others 
were written by men who had some knowledge of literary criticism. 


Some Egyptian Historians 


(1) 4! I JLc (died 1812). 

Like his contemporaries, he studied at the only educational centre, 
Al-Azhar, of which he was a rector. Besides his many religious works 
he left— 

<") Cr* J d-J Cx* 

ih) (3 WffrJl 

(2) Jijy U J\ Ax 1 1754-1825). 

His fame brought him to the notice of the French during their 
short occupation of Egypt, and he was employed in the Arabic office 
which was then established. 

His well-known history J^\ (jjli is 

a completion of Ibn Iyas’s work on the history of Egypt. It has 
been translated into French. He left us another history, called 

which has been translated 

into French and Turkish. 
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(3) J dL 4&1# J (1801-73). 

He was a native of Upper Egypt, and after he spent some years at 
Al-Azhar, he was sent to France with the First Egyptian Educational 
Mission in 1825. On his return to Egypt he was engaged as trans- 
lator in the School of Medicine, from which he was promoted to be 
director of the School of Languages. He has left us eighteen works, 
consisting of translations and original treatises on various subjects. 

His geographical works are - 



(5) <uil A j Lljli 

His historical works are : — 

(a) i3 

(b) t,L*As TZJ jl) c kG-u '-Uj 4. u, 

_ v 

('-■) ^ <s\ c3c’ ■ (3 ■ 

('/) d «JL» (_J jU-^' I 4;W' 


[To be continued . ) 
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The Lotuko language as here set forth is spoken by about 40,000 
people, all of whom, with the exception of a few hundreds in the 
Opari district of Mongalla Pro\ince and the Chita District of Uganda, 
live in the district of that name. 

Of other dialects spoken in the district the principal are those 
spoken round I koto and in Northern Loplt. These are near enough 
to the Lotuko for ordinary conversation, but for hearing eases a local 
interpreter is required. 

The dialect of Leriai (Lokoia) has not been studied. It appears 
to be more or less intermediate between Lotuko and Bari. Lotuko 
is generally understood. 

Bari has manv roots in common with Lotuko, hut the two languages 
are too far apart to render possible any degree of mutual intelligibility. 

The Acholi speak an absolutely different language, akin to 
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Shilluk. Lotuko has affinities with Masai, and other East African 
languages. 

Development 

The following account is purely hypothetical, but it accounts for 
the facts and seems probable in itself. 

The language was originally monosyllablic and perhaps tonic, and 
was spoken by a people dwelling as isolated families in dense forest, 
and living chiefly on carrion and on what they could shoot with 
their bows. 

Then, for reasons which can only be surmised, they migrated 
to a country of steep rocky bills, and long distance conversation 
became a necessity. 

A monosyllabic language is unsuited to this purpose, and vowels 
were prefixed and suffixed, at first merely to make the voice carry : 
but as a developing social life increased the range of ideas, these 
vowel sounds, at first purely arbitrary, were stereotyped to convey 
different shades of meaning. 

The consonantal prefixes and suffixes appear to have originated 
in two ways ; by the combination of pronouns, etc., with the verbal 
roots, and by the introduction of consonants to guard or emphasize 
important vowels. Whether or no the foregoing is correct, Lotuko 
can be unhesitatingly described as a shouting language 

The mouth is kept open when speaking, and barely closed 
sufficiently to form the consonants. The consonants most used in 
inflexion are the guttural na lij) and t. B and m are confined to 
the roots. 

In words two consonants never occur in juxtaposition, and except 
that a nasal, so to speak, slips into a following guttural, a “ helping 
vowel ” is always inserted between final and initial consonant*. 

ITiaecented vowels tend to conform to accented ones. 

The language, has probably been fixed in its present form for 
a ven long period. It does not seem to have been affected by the 
infusion of Galla or other non-negroid blood which the Lotuko annear 
at some time to have received. The people of Imatong, Imiirok, etc., 
who show no signs of such cross, and whose customs differ con- 
siderably from those of the Lotuko proper, speak the same language 
with only a few trifling differences. 

Alphabet 

The language being unwritten, by letters must be understood the 
sounds which they represent. 
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Vowels 

a, a, e, e, i, i, a. 5, n, 0. as usual. 
aw as iu law (a) 

0 as nr in murder (a:). 
oi, ni, an. 

Note. 1. — i and o, u are often difficult to distinguish and some- 
times alternative. 

Note 2. — Tt is doubtful whether ai, oi are true diphthongs. The 
final i usually indicates a plural meaning, and in the middle of a word 
it is usually merely a euphonic, e.g. naijok for vajok , noinyek for 
n dnyeJc. 

Consonants 

b, d , j (dj), Z. hi. n, p, r, s, t, w, y, eh (tj), as usual. 
ng (p) is one sound, as in " singer ”. 

U (p) = ny. 

The guttural. 

Note 1. — The guttural is pronounced as g, gh, (g) or k according 
to its position. 

With e, i, or when emphasized it is usually /;. 

< 1 . n „ ,, gh. 

,, 6. i7, or before r ,, ,, g. 

Note 2. — ch. j (tj, dj) appear sometimes to be root consonants, 
but often stand for ty, dg (c, j). 

Note 3. — vo, y are sometimes root consonants, but are often intro- 
duced between the root consonants to vary the vowel sound. 

Note 4. — h. sh (J)./, v, z do not exist. 

Note 5. — A double consonant indicates a pause on the preceding 
vowel. 

Prefixes and Suffixes 
Prefixes 

na- = ana, it. the neuter pronoun, prefixed to nearly all 

nouns, combines with the feminine prefix i- into naki- 
and then 

nc- and with the masculine prefix lo- into nolo- and then 

HO. 

i-. the feminine pronoun, which is obsolete as such, but is 

prefixed to female names and a few words denoting 
women. 

lo- — olo. he, the masculine pronoun. Is prefixed to male 

names and words denoting males. 
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k-, gh originally probably merely to guard an initial vowel, now 
usually indicates the oblnpie case. 

rla-. indicates a causal verb, perhaps from ■■ tn . an emphatic 

interjection. 

,S 'vfjt.reg 

-k, suffixed to verbs and nouns to emphasize final vowel. 

-tig, -t, suffixed to nouns. 

_ an ; indicates noun of agent, perhaps connected with »am, 

hand. 

-ti -to, indicate an individual, connected with abuti. one. 

-i, -ri. -in, usually plural forms. 

-no. ? 

Grammatical Notes 
Xohm 

It. seems probable that all nouns were originally divided into three 
genders, and that the neuter gradually ab-oibed the feminine and 
most of the masculine. ' 

Nearly all nouns are prefixed with 
There are two case forms : — 

(1) The nominative and objective after transitive verbs. 

(2) The possessive, vocative, and objective after prepositions and 

verbs of motion. 

In (1) the n is always retained. 

In (2) the it is nearly always removed and *dm following changes 
occur : — 

Words beginning with ))«-. cut off the on- or substitute gnn-. 

,, ,. iic-. substitute kt- (sometimes ku-). 

,. .. lib-, substitute lot-. 

Example* : — 

ogn ntunCuKt. the crops arc good. 
alone nauw, I am going to the crops. 
inbok a nedi , drive away the goats. 
iiutwa kult. a goat-pen. 
obolo nulong , the sun is high. 
nejek kulontj , the sun's feet (dawn). 
oto niljt, at home. 
kalbikcok, 0 Frog (in a song). 

^ ith the negative either case can be used, eg. oheng a namogha, 
obernj ghamogha — there are no sandals. 
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Plural 

The commonest form of plural is to accentuate the last vowel and 
add -i. 

nerMlnk, pi. n&h'iloki, sparrow. 

Other forms are; - 

nape re. pi. ndpgara. spear. 
haai/ak. pi. nttsi/okin. gourd. 
nelemi. pi. nelemt/u, lion. 

)>dmwje. pi. munuge. tiang. 
twin ptiiii. pi. nddu pak, sorcerer. 

Xuines 

Masc. Toronto. Fern. Iromo from mronio. cultivation. 

Latnnna ( -- Lowdiia). .. Imam, ., nantdna. crops. 

Lciju ( - Lokijn). .. Ikiju. „ neju. rain. 

These prefixes are inseparable. 

Sometimes the prefix is omitted as : - 

Ta pc tig. from natapuig, guinea-fowl, 

Kildni. from lat'ini, scorpion. 

Such names are usually common to either sex. 

Place-names are similar in form to personal names : — 

Lobrile. from nab die, tig-tree. 

Jkolmifj. from n along, sun. 

Tori', from natdrlt, riverain land. 

The meaning of many place-names is lost, and they are probably 
survivals of a previous race. 

PtOilOHHS 

dni. mini, I. Flurul ghdtjhoi , dli. 

Ije. thou. ctai. 

dlo, he, this man, that man. .. giih/a. 

dm. she. it., this woman, etc. ,. ghnna. 

These are placed last : — 

tiding ana, what is this 1 what is it 1 
lati gub/a. these people. 

dra. lie, she, it. in the sense of " the same as ”, equal to " : 
nakdmiga dra kitdng. o P.T. is that a cow ? 

The i elative is expressed by ol<> (m.). dim (f.m). followed bv -to : — 
net. tig on' oboldto. the cow which is big (obdlo = big). 

The interrogatives are placed last : — 

ituye tai, where do you come from ? 
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Verbs 

The verbs have one tense and an imperative : — 


aromone, I cultivate. 
irnmoge, thou cultivatest. 
nromo, he, she, it cultivates. 
eromngoghe, we cultivate. 
iromotdai, you cultivate. 
iromoi, they cultivate. 
oromn, cultivate (sing.). 
oromoto, cultivate (plur.). 


(ihakene, I strike. 
ibakige, thou strikest. 
dbak. he, etc., strikes. 
ebdkgagoghc, \\e strike. 
ibakitetai, you strike. 
(tbaki, they strike. 
abdyha, strike ! (sing). 
abnghnt'i, strike (pi nr.) 


The passive is a? follows ■ — 

ebdkinani, I am struck. 
ebaklije, thou art struck. 
ebak, he is struck. 
ebukoghe, we are struck. 
ebagMtntai, you are struck. 
>tbaki, they strike or are struck. 


to come " and " to go ” are irregular : — 


The verbs 

atilne, I come. 
it it ye. thou contest . 
dtu, he comes. 
epitnni, we come. 
iwenntn, you come. 

< ipuniii , they come. 
w ing, come ! (sing.). 
hcnit, come (plur.). 


alone, I go. 
ildye, thou goest. 
ah. he goes. 
epwoyhoi, we go. 
iwefatai, you go. 
opwl, they go. 
tla, go ! (sing.). 
ewetn, go (plur.). 

verb are inverted : 


(1) After the negative the preposition and 
obeng an dlo. I am not going. 
obeny ig iromn l are vou not cultivating ? 


A sentence is. however, always put in a positive form when 
possible, and such expressions as " It is not far ", " not bad ", are not 
used, while the number of verbs having a negative meaning, such as : — 
"fimn. not to know. 
ibogo. riot to work. 
orisa. not to interfere. 

lenders the freouent use of the negative unnecessary. 
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(2) All adjectives are really verbs, and are conjugated accordingly : 

ungwe, to be ill. ungwdni , I am ill. 

orogho, to be bad. iroghoye, you are bad. 

omota, to be small. omotdri. they are small or few. 

When they are used purely as adjectives they are placed after the 
noun : — 

obolo neni, the goat is big. 

egangune neni obolo, bring me a big goat. 

There is no comparative. For “ he is bigger than vou ”, sav “ he 
is big, you are small ! " 

The superlative is expressed by asm, simply, and bebe, strongly. 

'll annul ctsai, very beautiful. 
ungwe bebe, very ill. 

(3) There are no auxiliary verbs. 

The verb “ to be ” is understood where necessary. 

" May,” ‘‘ might ” are expressed bv kwiya, perhaps. 

" Can," " ought,” ” must ” have no corresponding expressions. 

" To be unable " is expressed by a rhetorical question, a common 
idiom. For " I cannot do ”, “ I cannot find ”, say How do 
I do ? ” “ Where do I find ? ” 

(4) Unless otherwise indicated, the verbs " to come ” and “ to go ” 
are understood in a future sense. To express the past the sense is 
slightly altered : — 

For “ I have been to Mongalla ” say “ I see Mongalla ”. 

For " He has come ” say " He is present ” (adlya). 

For He has not come ” say He stays where he is ” (a rasa). 

A List of Some Probable Roots and Derivatives 
buk (strike). dbak, to strike. 

ebak, to be struck, killed in battle. 
nebdk, a flat rock. 
nebdkil, mallet. 
nebdkyu, sneeze. 

bal (comfortl. abdla. to sit at one’s ease. 

ndbali, shade. 
nabnlu, beer. 
ndbolcing, salt. 

bang (fear). dbang. to fear. 

nabang. fear. 
etabdng/ju. to frighten. 

is 


von. II. PART II. 
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bol (big). ob5l °’ bi S- 

laboloni, chief, rich man. 

ibfib/u, flood. 

n abide, nangaboli, wild fig-trees. 
obiilo, take the omens. 

do (red, ripe). odd, red, ripe. 

nedo, clouds. 
nedotai, syphilis. 
nodoti, marriageable girl. 

dok (go up). odogho, to rise, climb, ferment. 

cdoghu, to pick up. 
nedokit, ladder. 
odugo, odukotc, to build. 

dong (sound of drum). nedong, pi. nadongi, drum. 

nadonge, hill. 

idwongo, work as blacksmith. 
ledwongoni , blacksmith. 
nedivongita, blacksmith’s implements. 
ghut (bare, visible). aghnta, to blow. 

oghoto, bald. 

aghutani, brother-in-law. 
ctaghuta, to aim. 
ctdghutak, to show. 
etaghucho, to teach. 
nagliolgu , bone. 

mtgholc, to laugh (produce bones). 
nasughotita, front teeth. 
kar (still, remaining). kdra, still, yet. 

neknr, carrion. 
ekar, be putrid. 
negera, green. 
aghdra, to share. 
aghdrah, rough, unfinished. 
ekaruaki, be confused. 
kil (shine). nuk'd, noon. 

ndkilai, lightning. 

ndkilang, end of rains. 

nokiling, calf of leg. 

nogilek, pied wagtail. 

if] Hi, negili, winnow, winnowing. 
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nalele, chrystal bead. 
nakeli, axe. 

kit (clear, clean). nay Hi, hunting by burning grass. 

nakitni, feast given by owner of cultiva- 
tion to helpers. 


hud (block). 

negita, head pad. 
nogitct, razor. 
ogirhu, to shave. 
nnkitu. spell (magical). 
nogitir, wall. 

ohmlu , to head, get in front of. 

mir (annoy). 

nekudo, hockey stick. 
nekndik, armpit. 
einkudiga, to tickle. 
noldgudu, niche in mud wall. 
om'ira, to annoy, bore. 

mok (cover). 

emir, be annoyed, bored. 
namirok , enemy. 
nnmok, an edible plant. 

ngo (split). 

imoghnk, to cover. 
emok, to fall when wounded. 
tin moke, pi. ndmogha, sandal. 
nemoghi, covering. 
etamogu, to adopt. 
amok, an adopted child. 
omoghota, close the fist. 
umnogwo, horn (instrument). 
namugu, granary. 

■mgoto, to cut. 


nongotoji, paralysis. 
onguto, to divide. 

1 per ( be flattened). 

rnngute, pi. nangnru, woman. 
vdper. wire. 

1 pir (stir) 

napere, pi. ndpgara, spear. 
ndperik, vallev. 
opergi. to lie down. 
napicerd, dancing- place. 
opurrak, cook vegetables. 
nopgaro, custom, arrangement. 
ipira, stir food. 

1 Perhaps 

these two root*» are connected. 
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pil (make noise with mouth). 


puk (run away). 


rek (double). 


mi (produce). 


tar (gather). 


tint (unknown). 


nepiri, implement for do. 
ttept/Bre, ladle. 

ipirua , nepirua, angry, anger. 
ndpir, hair. 

ipiltt, drive hv making noises. 

iptlugh'i, to whistle. 

opt pH. sweet. 

napihi, sorcery. 

apilani. sorcerer. 

tut pilung, barren land. 

d pftko. run aw. ay. 

ipughak, expel. 

epuk, be expelled. 

etopnl:, to defeat. 

tinpnghor , other side of river. 

ipoki. to cook meat. 

ipipoghe, clap the hands. 

nepdgita, bellows. 

naguker, cultivation near house. 

areqn, two. 

herink, double rafter. 

or id glut, be friendly. 

nar&je. grey. 

neritp, guinea pigeon. 

nereri-fji, fish-hook. 

nnrirtk, chain. 

isui, give birth. 

Ist/u, give. 
ttt~m/u, honey. 
ism, thresh. 
isuru, sprout. 

nasiiti, pi. ndsttru, mosquito. 

ndtnr, horn (instrument). 

alara, tie growing millet in bunches. 

natdri, night. 

atdrika, mourn. 

natdrukwdni, vulture. 

mtini , thicket. 

natiwore, forest. 

(itimo, not to kno'w. 
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toh (exchange) 


wak (want). 


wo (bleed). 


mij (know). 


1 ruk (answer). 


natimongai, unknown thing. 
otobu, to exchange. 
ctobit, instead of. 
ndtobok, earthenware pot. 
netobok, tortoise. 
noklfobok, lady- bird. 
awdk (want). 
nawke (stomach) 
nawngha, black, treeless soil. 
etawagha, light (adj.). 
iwdgha, warn. 

lewitghani. one who is warned, a fatigue 
man. 

lelewakit, speaker of assembly. 

owo, to bleed. 

niu'iwo, arrow. 

ndwlo, blood. 

tmijak, to know, learn. 

namlji, dwelling. 

ndtunji. place. 

hamijo, look-out. 

in’tk. answer, agree. 

irugo, hear. 

irugita, echo. 

eruk, hump-backed. 

drugo, thread beads. 

nervgi, needle. 


Vocabulary 


A 

Abandon, abusak. 

about (nearly), /a<n//«(prop. perhaps). 

above, lokede, ikede. 

absent, oheng adiga (lit. not present). 

abuse, n., namorga. 

abuse, v.a., imorgii, pass, eindr. 

accidentally, injure, iridpu. 

across, tole. 

across, n. (the other side), napogkor. 


adjacent, be, oingego. 
admire, etakwlgu. 

adolescent, leto runngn (lit.), nodoti 
(f.). 

adopt (a child), elmnogu. 
adopted child, amok. 
adorn oneself, angdta. 
adultery, commit, oroto. 
affair, Here. 
afraid, be, abang. 


1 Perhaps this root is connected with ‘ relc ' (r. supra). 
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afternoon, notoriya. 

afterward?, tjt/mk. 

afterwards, to speak, 'mama. 

again, ete.ko.lo. 

aggrieved, be, tlonyo. 

agree, ink (prop, answer). 

aim. to, i Hayhuta. 

air, noyronl. 

alike, be, lyalardi. 

all, demy. 

all right, ahjull. 

alliance, seek, oye. 

alone, ghmiui. 

altogether, tony. 

always, motyc mot ye (lit. to-morrow, 
to-morrow), 
ambush, ndirayu. 
and, ka. 
anger, nepirua. 
angry, be, ipirun. 

another (additional), lobo (in.), nobo 
(f.n.). 

another (different), le (m.), nyd 
(f.n.). 

answer, to. iruk. 
ant-heap. neyu. 
arrangement, nopyaro. 
arrival, ndtiru. 
arrow, named. 
artizan. aiyani. 
as (like), oywo. 
ascend, odoyho. 
ashes, wood, nenwe.ra. 

,, dung, napfila. 
ask, to. 'ipya. 
assembly, neldlony. 
at, oto. 

avaricious, be, oridma. 
axe, small, natolu. 

„ large, nakeli. 


B 

Baby, lodnje (m.), ledole (f.l. 
bachelor iiolobllony. 
back, norony. 
backwards (n.), ndivnr. 
bad, nrnyho, pi. -ji. 
bag, cede. 

baggage, rtdaomj (property), 
bald, nyhoto. 
ball, nelok. 
bamboo, ndi/nro. 

a natjmdli . 
bank (river), not i pur. 
bark (dog), omydmo. 
barren (female), iykdlopi. 

., (land), nttplbnty. 
basin, nukus. 
basket. large, uehete. 

small, nape. 
bathe, aywlyuro. 
boat, dbak. 

„ (drum), tribe. 
beaten, be. Ubftk. 
beautiful, Unman. 
beauty, nelmnan. 
benause of, td. 
beer, ndbalu. 
before (noun), nosyare. 
beg (ask for food), otilinyita. 
behind, rghdht. 
bell, cow, neydlo. 

,, small, namolnnyari, nemeri. 
bellows, nepdyita. 

belonging to, hand- (prefixed to 
pronouns), 
below (noun), nepd. 
belt, nakdnut, mmnyunyn (leather), 
bend, to, addnya. 
beneath (noun), newoun. 
beside, leyer. 
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between, nekiji. 

beware, to, ighuma mljo (lit. do 
a look-out). 

bevond, eghdln (behind), 
big, obolo, pi. -ri. 
bind, ipitci. 

bird, nakengi, ph naked . 
birth, give. Isui. 

birth, woman who ha* just given, 
atomironiini. 
bite, aghoingu. 
bitter, odnd, tekitek. 
black, iriok, nemolli. 
blacksmith, ledwongoni. 

,, work as a, idwongo. 
bleat, amain. 
bleed, v.a., ititoaho. 

,, v.n., oivo. 

blind, oiigodo. 
blood, ndu'to. 
blow, to, oghnta. 
blue, negdra, nemolli. 
blunt, orl. 
bone, naghotyu. 
bore (worry), ointra. 
bored, be, emir. 
both, dang arega (all the two), 
bottom (of hill), nepd. 
boundary, nekori. 
bow (weapon), adrang. 
boy, leto. 
brass, nahjanotk 
brave, ingere. 
bread, nangiria. 
break, to, abivdra. 
breathe, ogiritn. 
bring me ! egdngune. 
broad, aldt. 
broom, nadgani. 
brother, ild. 


brother-in-law (wife’s brother), ilesi. 
brother-in-law (husband’s brother^ 
agkdtani. 
brown, anarnugo. 
build, odugo, odnkote. 
bull, dbusak kiteng (male of cow), 
bullet, ndlolor, pi. -dri. 
burn, to, osuogha. 
bury, to, ondgha. 
butt, to (man = person), ibur. 

,, (animal), ago. 
buy, aghdla. 

0 

Calf, ndtaivn. 
call, to, i.longo. 

captain, labdloni perc (spear chief) or 
natulo nopguro (arrangement 
person). 

captive, nengapdta. 
carcase, nadnma. 

carrier, lewdghani , pi. leicok (one 
who is warned), 
carrion, nekar. 
carry, dkaha (prop. lift), 
castrated animal, atdmut. 
catch hold of, inidpa. 
cattle, nesting. 
cave, nendnt , pi. nonomi. 
chain, naririk. 
charcoal, naghuk. 
chicken, naghoghoro, pi. -i. 
chief (rain-maker), kobu. 

,, (head of village), labdloni. 
child, neto, pi. ngairiok. 
choke, ogoro. 
claim, achoro. 
clan, kang, nalaghang. 
clap the hands, ipipoghe. 
clay, nepuoto. 
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clean, olibo. 
clitoris, nil ole. 
cloth, bark, nakerai. 
cloud, nedo, ndkede. 
cold, n.. ndchuro. 

., (person), ghdchuro. 

„ (thing), ilik. 
come, at a. 

complete, to, oremik. 
complexion, man of dark, leriok, 
pi. leriagha, or lomolli, pi. -ka. 

„ „ ,, ruddy, lodd. 

,, .. ,, fair, lorget, pi. -i. 

„ ,, ,, not so fair, lamalang. 
confused, be, ekdrudki. 
copulate, to, ingo. 
corn, nema. 

„ go out to buy, or'igo. 
cough, to. again. 
count, to, eghgdna. 
country (uninhabited), nedlgapo. 
court (woo), to, isanga. 
courtship, nesdnga. 
cousin (first), sd,ii. 
cover, to, bnoghnk. 
covering, nemoghi. 
cow, dbutur kiteng (female of cow), 
crawl, creep), orlga. 
crest (tuft of hair, etc.), iiasiget. 
crooked, be, ngulo. 
cry, to (all meanings), oyo. oluogha. 
cultivate, to, aromo. 

,, again after failure^ Wlagb.a. 
cultivation (act of), nnromo. 

,, (place of), namdnn. 

„ (close to house), napuker. 

curdled milk, netura. 
custom, nopgaro (prop, arrangement), 
cut, ongoto. 

„ grass, etc., angyera. 


D 

Dam, to, Uigok. 
dance, n., nakia. 

„ to, okia. 
dark, in ok. 
darkness, ncriok. 

,, black, iiedumele. 
daughter, neto. nyairi. 
dawn, neijek kolong, natongdti 
motge. 

day, nongidik. 
daylight, vd]>aug. 
deaf, be, otnko. 
dear, too, omydna. 
death, nat/e. 

„ not to fear, ad ike naye. 
deceive, to. inyuba. 
deceiver, inyubgu. 
decide, to, onguto nere (divide the 
talk). 

deep, airudo. 
defeat, to, etopuk. 

defendant, one against whom there 
is a claim, naghorns. 
deficient, be. angara makini. 
deny, to, alia. 
destroy, to, etatur. 

destroys, one who wilfully, 
achdmudang. 
dew, neahoyo. 
diarrhoea, to have, oyorol. 
die, to, age. 
different, be. Mu pa. 
difficult, ogol. 
dig. to, obwdgha. 
dirt, nebot. 
dirty, ibot. 

„ face, omvdek. 
disease, n’irgwe. 
disembowel, odungo, opulo. 
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disentangle, oyho, diculagha. 
disobedient, omcsyu. 
divide (share), aghdra. 

,, (send in different directions), 
onguto. 

divorce, to (husband), abusnk 
(abandon). 

divorce, to (wife), ipiagha (quarrel 
with). 

do, to, ighuma. 
dodge, to, eger. 
dream, to, arigye. 
drink, to, aniata. 
drive, with stick, iribok. 

,, with noises, ipilu. 

,, birds from crops, ichiya 

naked . 

,, away, to, ipagJwk. 

,, drive oft' someone else's 

sheep, isydta. 
drop, to, odd. 
drowned, be, ownroro. 
drum, nedong, pi. nadongi. 
drunk, be, orunia. 
drv, aiyogho. 
dung, need. 
dust-devil, loyele. 

dwarf, little person, longyi , f. ingyi. 
dwelling, nctmlji. 

E 

Ear (of corn), ndgha (head). 

early, berin. 

earth, ndboro. 

east, ndkede (above). 

eat, ongiyn. 

echo, irugita. 

edge (of tool, etc.), ndmari. 

egg, ndteb/u, pi. ndiel. 

either . . . or, kw'ya . . . ktciya. 


elephantiasis of testicles, natot. 
emaciated, be, dnyima. 
empty, obeng inyo. 
enclosure, interior, iidtwa. 
end of rains, ndkilang. 

,, dry season, nasum. 
enemv, nannrok. 
enough, olwdji. 
enter, to, njinga. 
entrails, namoinyit. 
equal, orijori. 
escape, to, apuko. 
evening, ndkika. 
exceed, excel, to, agdlik. 
exchange, to, otobn.. 
expedition for war, nerum. 

„ ,, to make, iruini. 

expel, to, ipughak. 
expelled, be, epuk. 

F 

Fail (not to do), elak. 
fall, to, okwaghdru. 

„ as rain, asd. 

,, down when wounded, e/ndk. 

,, ., one who does so. Jem ok. 

family, nawdiya. 
famine, imutak. 
far, alamo f. 
fasten, to. I pita. 
fat, ohir. 

fate, ndijok (god), 
father, woinye. 
father-in-law, lanione. 
fault, commit, ostia. 
fear, to. dbang. 

., n., unhang. 

feast made to helpers with cultiva 
tion. ndkitai. 
feather (ostrich), netak. 
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feel (touch), arfdda. 
female, dbutnr. 
fence round crops, naligu. 
fertile, be, irnk a newa (agree with 
corn). 

few, oruotdr>. 
fight, ore:)'. 

,, with -• .fit's, iribo. 
fill, to, ctoputak. 

,, have eaten one's, ipoug. 
fin, nnngdsiiro. 
find, to, iruwak. duyuruk. 

.. out. 'umiak (know), 
fine (of Hour, etc.), ongitdi. 
finish, otuba, dtuko , itogwi. 
fire, hl'iiin. 

,, make with two sticks, opopoyo. 
first, akosyare. 
fish, ndgkami. pi. naghuin. 
fish-hook, nereregi. 
fish-trap, nakek. 
fist, close one's, omoghdtu. 
fit, to. oremil: (complete), 
flog, ulibtui. 
flood, ibiih/u. 
flour, nFpic'i. 
flow, onger (run), 
flute, horn, nulelcln. 

,, bamboo, ndchuwdli. 

., clay. »elt re. 
fly (bird), iddra. 
follow, ntiporu. 
forbid, eghn (refuse), 
ford, nelangi. 
forest, mtiwfirc. 
forget, to, agwbro. 
formerly, brr~>n. 
found, be, alego, erumnk. 
fragrant, fntgunn ogu. 
frankincense, notdgong. 


fraternize after peace, umvaru, 
uhjamo. 
fresh, keteki. 
friend, dgd. 
friendly, be. or'uujhu. 
frighten, to, etubunggu. 
from. to. 
front, nbsgnrc. 
frown, to. ikukuyu. 
fuel, ucg/k. 
full, i put. 

G 

game (animals), nucha ug. 

played with stones, nunnvnncjd. 
gather, dtuhnk. 
generous, oghbrgu. 
girl, ngdiri. nodot). 
give, to, es> /» (imp. islru). 

., me ! adl. 
go. alo. 

go in or out. ujinga. 
goat, item, pi. ned). 
god. Hugo!: (fate, fortune), 
good, ogu. pi. ojfgi. 
gossip, to. imwdnga. 
gradually, kai km, mlnony mlnony 
(little bv little), 
grandfather, aghoinge. 
grandmother, aghdnge. 
grass, ndmeany, nejuti. 
gratis, aghdnya (also means empty- 
handed). 

grave, n., neilumi. 

grease, negnli. 

great, alitok, f.n. amtok. 

„ man, leletok, f.n. ne.gitok. 
greedy, be, ingauuru. 
green, negdra. 
greet, to, imalaiyo. 
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greeting, ogolo, pi. ogoto. 

answer to, mong. 
grey, nnrege. 
grind, to, eryeyo. 
grindstone, neriui. 
ground, net pa. 

,, cleared but not yet sown, 
nnsnb'i. 

ground-nuts, nopal (/«/). 
guest, dtilingnno, pi. -nye. 

gum, nongnldi. 

gun, ndguchol. 

II 

Hail, napdlunga. 
hair, nopir. 
halt, to, otin. 
hammer, nainydl. 

hand over (to third party), itubotok. 

happiness, nnmuno. 

happy, nmuno. 

hard, ogol. 

harvest, mdidngo. 

hasten, to, orogha. 

he, olo, dra. 

head, ndghu. 

„ to (turn aside), okiubi. 
headache, Itor. 
hear, etaningyu, irago. 
heavy, oding. 

help, to, olicdglia, iruyo (in 
cultivation), 
here, ini, tani. 
hiccough, noloijok. 
hide, to, idimak. 

,, cow-, nayoni. 
high, anitok, obolo. 
hill, nadonge. 

his, -gdsi (suffix). 

hit, dbak. 


hit. with fist, olugo. 

hoe, iron, nebii, ndkiabu, pi. -bird. 

,, wooden, ndgata , nedwet. 

,, small pointed, ndsopc. 
hole (in ground), nen-nre. 

,, (to have, vessel), otiilo. 
home, mtnnji. 
honey, nesyn. 
hook, »a poch ugh Ofi. 
horn (animal), nunncemk. 

,, (instrument), namdgo'o, natnr. 
horns bent forward, ungiret. 

backward, itdd. 
hospitable, be, imorok. 
house, ndiji, pi. nnsik. 
housemaid's knee, neghong. 
hot, onok. 
how, angdi, ynngdi. 

., many l omukaja. 
howl (dog), omolo. 
human being, nditulo, pi. liiti. 
hump-backed, etuk. 
hunger, ndghore. 
hungry, be. iyamuni. 
hunter, successful, lakiri. 
hunting, mdeka. 

., by burning grass, nagiti. 
hurt, odidgha. 
husband, ghdbe. mile. 

I 

I, uni, mini. 
idiot, usltn. 

idle, to (not to work), iboyo. 

,, (lazy), iloichcmg, Uik (cold), 
ill, ungice. 
illness, nungwe. 
infant, igapdk. 

inform, irumak, dnyurak (prop. find), 
inhabitants, moinye nnji. 
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inside, Utica. U. 
instead of, etobit. 
iron, nainydgu. 

„ piece of, nainyaguto. 
ivory, ndla (iiatome). 

J 

Jar, earthenware, natobok. 
jealous, be, aghani. 
jump, to, alota. 

K 

Kick, to, idydnga. 
kid, half-grown, nehiti. 

new-born, nabarot. 
kill, to, oremi, oriamo. 
killed, be, in battle, ebak (stricken), 
kind (family), nawahjo. 

,, (what kind of ?), dnyuring. 
kneel, to, or'igong. 
knife, nademi. 
know, to, imijctk. 

,, not to, atimo, etalik. 

L 

Ladder, nedokit. 
lame, be, ongdra. 
late, be, il'inya. 
lately, ketek. 
laugh, to, isughoti. 
leaf, ndbene. 

,, millet, napnrauiva. 
leak, of vessel, otitic. 

., of sack, opnlo. 
learn, uutjak (know), 
leather, ndnuirjunyu . 
leave alone, Idegi, wore. 
left, neghorong. 
left-handed, lolorony. 
let go, to, dbnsak. 
liar, igh'itnk (mouth). 


lick, to, iddiyo. 
lie (deceive), ogeaem. 

,, (recline), njdto. 

., down, operyi. 
life, dkaba. 

light (not heavy), elcncagla. 

., (kindle), indk, etawvlo. 

., bring a, okicadu neind. 
lightning, nakelai. 
like, be, orlyama. 

,, to, dipt jigoiie (it is nice to me, 
etc.). 

lime, ne.lelo. nerdyo. 
line up, it pant, ilyuro. 

cause to, eld par. 
little, mlnong. 
live (dwell), iwidinya. 

,, (be alive) no word, say dwun = 
is there ? 
loan, nenydgu. 
log, netoi. 
loiter, to, eclnd. 
look for, to, o.ltpia, tdkita. 
look-out. n., naaniii. 
lost, be, oliln. 
loud, liver liver, ivong wong. 
love, to, awdk (desire), 
low, to (cattle), otigwd. 

M 

Mod. be, ini! a. 
maize, aosert (sherif). 
male, abusak. 
mallet, aebdkit. 
man, Hale, hde, pi. ndlymva. 
manufacture, to, oyeyo. 
many, ariya. 
mark, to, agyuro. 
marriage, an yd via (payment for 
bride). 
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marriage, without payment, neditd. 

marrv, eydma. 

marsh, nados. 

matter (pus), ne.mil- . 

meat, neringu. 

medicine, ndyani. 

meet, eruong. 

mensem, ndijok (fate). 

middle, nekiji. 

milk, noli . 

millet, nema. 

., spiked, nomcti. 

,, second crop, nubdisn. 
mine, my, kunong, -gong (suffix), 
miscarry, ibwoto. 
mist, nercre. 
mistake, make, osila. 
month, moon, nnydpa. 
morning, mot ye. 
mother, ghonye. 
mother-in-law, mm one. 
mourn, atari ka. 
move (dwelling), eivut. 
much (strongly), bcbc. 
mud (on road), nanni'addgha. 
my, -gong (suffix), 
myself, ndtwagong (my inside). 

X 

Name, impure. 
nature, relieve, n., tinier. 
near, ilgdgha, ongiga. 
needle, nerugi. 
net (hag) nemiituk. 

,, (game), ndtipa. 

., (fishing), udhivl. 
new. dngejuk. 

news, I have, eydngune netuk (a 
mouth brings me), 
nice. ogu. 


night, natari. 
night, dead of, nnurwT. 
no, not. obeng. 

noise (of quarrelling), nangaldpo, 
nolorlsa. 

noon, napanni , link'd. 
no reason, for, usdi. 
north, namarL 
now, ngwdna. 

0 

Obedient, oningyu, pi. -ye. 

obey, etaninggu (hear). 

obstinate, ngol a netuk (hard mouth). 

ochre, red, mmergi. 

oil, neyali. 

old, be, atndurwok. 

old person, lamaurwen. 

once, at, tanlga tanlgn. 

one by one. gele, gele. 

only, aremik (complete). 

open, to, dnga. 

open a boil, etc., urobo. 

ophthalmia, unchain idok, 

opinion, what is your l ojori 

kunoghe ’ ngai (how is your say ?). 
our, -gdghe (suffix), 
outside, nalet. 
owner, moinge. 

P 

Pad for head, nekita. 
pain, odidgha. 

paralysis, nongotoji (cutting off), 
path, nekoi (road), 
paunch, contents of, nayd. 
payment for wife, aaydma. 
payment for wife, additional on 
daughter’s marriage, ndghada. 
peace, nayonw. 
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peace for cultivation, nedwer. 
people, lati. 

perhaps, kivlga, kiriapa. 
person, ndtulo. 
perspire, to. opilla (leak), 
pick up, edoghu. 
pillow, nelurit. 
pinch, to, kekod, kerod. 
pipe, tobacco, nomoti. 
pitfall, ndkome. 
place, namaji. 
placenta, ndmudong. 
plain, nawdghn. 

play, isughoti (laugh), abala (be at 
one's ease). 

play (wind instrument), oghi'dn 
(blow). 

pleased, be, amuno (happy), 
plenty (of food), nongoron. 
point, netuk (mouth), 
poison (snake), neijeri. 
popular man, nologwo. 
pot, natobok. 
pour out (water), idolok. 

,, (corn, etc.), tjughok. 
precipice, ndwelang. 
pregnant, be, otomon. 
present, be, adlga. 
previous article, nodu. 
properly (completely), ighnm . . . na. 
property, nasong. 
prostitute, nesomo. 
pull, to. onlto, iplgo. 
purse, vdkulo. 
push, to, usoldra. 
put, to, ighumak. 

., on, to, Igapak. 

,, down, to, etui. 
putrid, ekar. 
pygmy, vgddule. 


Q 

Quarrel, to. oliwt. 

., n.. at sacrifice, nologhot. 

quarrelsome, direr ?. 
quickly, kokwdk. 
quiet person, an gala m. 

R 

Rain, ntja, ndkede. 

rainbow, natdwurak. 

rape, to, obncho. 

raw, gliobo. 

razor, nogltet. 

really, aghode. 

reap, ididngo. 

rear (bring up), eghiimo. 

reason, for what \ to nere nyo. 

rebellious, be, ejoria. 

receive, tmoju. 

red, 6do. 

refuse, to, egha. 

relieve, to, Ctangata. 

remain (where one is), ardsa. 

,, aloof, keep out of, orisa. 
remove, to, egaru. 
repair, to, dripak. 
repeatedly, liu. 
rest, to, ghdigiri. 

rest-house, ndbore (prop, an isolated 
cattle pen, etc.), 
restore, to, engak. 
retire, to, ingada 

return (go back), achaghdru, 
achughuno. 
rheumatism, nnwul. 
rich (much stock), abdra. 
right (correct), dngida. 

., (not left), nenget. 
ripe, odo (red), ap'di. 
rise (get up), otte. 
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rise (river), ongeru. 
river, louvre. 
riverain land, natdrit. 
road, nekoi. 

,, junction, neldre. 
roar (lion), itir (also used of rain). 

.. (leopard), Igor. 
rob, to. oghoro. 
rock, flat, nebdk. 
room, make, kctek. 
rope, nepoto. 

,, a, nepntoti. 
rough, ughdran. 
ruin, achhnudang . 
ruined, be (house), okydta. 
run, to, anger (imp, inyero). 

,, away, to, dpuko. 

S 

Salt, ndbalung, nokldoi. 

., earth containing, ndboli. 
sandal, namoke, pi. ndmogha 
said, what I said was, ajonejo. 

,, there is no more to be, obeng 
omuk ere. 
say, to, ajo. 

scar, on head, nnpweyn. 

,, elsewhere, naporoi. 
scratch, to, oghojo. 
see, to, egungu. 
seed, corn, nenjnmo. 

,. other plants, ndnger. 
seize, to, inidpu bebe. 

property of defaulter, etc., 
obgnln. 

sell, to, mjhdln. 
send. to. epnk. 
sexual intercourse, ndngo. 
shade (clouds), nedis. 

,, (tree, etc.), ndbdli. 


shaft (hoe), nat'ilo. 

,, (spear), ndmornk. 
shake, to (corn or ore), opydta. 

,, hands, ipongu. 
share, to, aghdra. 
sharp, opl. 
shave, ogichu. 
sheep, linker, pi. nakguro. 

,, drive off, isydta. 
shield, nabugu, pi. nabugho. 

,, for stick lighting, norongolit, 
pi. 

shiver, to, ikikiro. 
shoot, to, ongoro. 
show, to, etdghutak. 
shower (of rain), Helim. 
shut, iggenak. 
sick, be (vomit), oscta. 

„ after over-eating, alydgha. 
silent, be, okwe. 
sing, idobju. 
sister, ghdngang. 

sister-in-law (husband’s sister), 
nangnrdinge. 

sister-in-law (wife’s sister), 
ndgliutdni. 
sit down, on in. 

sit with hands holding neck, atono. 
skin, to, odiingo. 

,, of sheep and small animals, 
nendpi. 

,. lions, cats, etc., nagiis. 

„ cattle, antelope, etc., nayoni. 
slap, to, andnga. 
sleep, n., nejd. 

,, to, ojolo, opiro. 
sleepy, be, ijongita. 
slovenly (slattern), be, opwdta. 
slo ve ill i ness . n ep wd ta . 
slowly, kni kai. 
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slow to learn, Uik (cold), 
smack, to, esiak. 
small, omota, pi. -n . 
smallpox, rteprira. 
smell, to (v.a.). ingweda. 
smoke, nnpuro. 

,, to (tobacco), nmata (drink), 
smooth, tlla tlla. 
sneeze, n., nabdkyu. 
snore, to, igorolo. 
so (thus), aywdnt/a. 
so (therefore), bdi, bu. 
so and so, ingnni. 
soft. ojort. 

soil, black (barren), ndwagha. 

,, red. namur. 
some, omuk. 
son. lonyi, leto. 
son-in-law, Inmone. 
son of, moinye. 
song, ndipure (name), 
soon. n.. ilynghn (near), 
sore, n., natongom. 
soup, ndbalang (salt), 
south, napoyhor (across), 
sow, to, oyeki. 
speak, to, ikyena. 

speaker (of assembly), lelewfikit 
(warning man), 
spear, mpere, pi. napycira. 

., with long head and short 
shaft, naheru. 

all of iron, naheru anyaghCitn. 

,, barbed, nangerewu. 
speech, ndkyena, nere. 
spit, to, omela. 
spittle, ndmilak. 
spotted, ncmeni. 
sprinkle, oriresa. 

,, with water, imkt. 


sprout, to, isiiru. 
squint, to, ipuldra. 
stab, to, oremi. 
stalk (millet), nabnghala. 
stand up, otte. 
standing water, ndta/nr. 
star, nelelip. pi. -i. 
stay (where one is), ardsa. 
steal, iqhnghdlgu . 

(by night), orlya (creep), 
sheep, atnydn. 
stick, knobbed, nelnk. 
thin, nuchdl. 
used for support, netegi. 

., broken, napaddgha. 
hockey, nekfido. 
still, karri. 

sting, to, onguro (shoot), 
stingy, be, oridinu. 
stoical, be, ddik. 
stomach, ndu-ke. 

,, adult with large, ignniiso. 

„ child with large, ignlynnga. 

stone, namoru. 

stones used by blacksmith, 
nedwongita. 

., used for play, nmnwanga. 
stool, mtsager. 
stop, v., dtin. 
straight, obis. 

stranger, natomononi , pi. -monok. 
strongly built, man, ghosok. 

woman, i ghosok. 

stumble (put foot in hole), eyuruso. 

,, over stump or stone, ebicbsi. 
stumbling block, nebwdsi. 
stupid, od'mg a ndyrtpn (heavv 
heart). 

suck, to, addsa. 
suckle, to, et-iddsa. 
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suit, to, oremik (complete), 
summer (wet season), ndtaghas. 
sun, nolong. 

surround (by running), aranga. 

swamp, nados (marsh). 

swear, to, oglionia ndboro (eat earth). 

sweep, to, dpia. 

sweet, op'ipil. 

swell, to, oge. 

swim. to. erinyeta. 

sword, ndpitla. 

syphilis, nedotdi. 

T 

Tail, ndlisa. 
take, to, unnju. 

„ to (from speaker), ibye. 
take hold of, imdpa. 

., off, dwalaghu. 

talk, to, [hyena. 

,, n„ nakgena, nerdm. 
talkative, ighutnk ( mouth). 

tall, ogliodo. 

tattoo (scar for ornament), 
inggdsa. 

teach, to, etugliucho. 
tear, n., neyo. 

,, to, ogirdsa. 
there, ill. 

., is, is there ? divan. 
thick, irosi. 
thicker, nat'im. 
thief, loghogho. 

,, (night), ndirigani. 
thin, eghaifi. 
thing, nciring. 

think (be of opinion), njo (say). 

,, (meditate), lyu. 
thirst, nebwoto. 
thirsty, be, ibicOto. 


this, olo, pi. gfilga (m.), ana, 
ghuna (f.n.). 
thorn, nekicd, pi. -i. 
thread (beads), oruyo. 
thresh (millet), igisa. 

,, (sesame), ism. 
throw, to, irnongo. 

„ down a person, oriiongo. 
mud, ardta. 
thus, agwdnga, alga. 
tickle, to, etdkudiga. 
tie, to, Ipita. 

„ growing millet, atdra. 

., two things together, otodo. 
tired, be, atoglioro, amegino. 
tobacco, nataba. 
to-day, aghdna. 
together, dang (all), 
to-morrow, motye. 

„ day after, talyilong. 
touch, to, adada. 
tramp, n., lesyeba. 
trap (animal), n., neyeni. 

,, (bird), nop'idik. 
tree, ndyani, pi. naydni. 
true, aghode. 

trumpet, to (elephant), ogomo. 
trust (thing entrusted), namdgha. 
turn round or over, ildicito. 

U 

Ulcer, nacliagur. 
uncle, paternal, imainyi. 

,, maternal, ildyang. 
understand, to, etayiru. 
undo, untie, ogho, dwalagha. 
unripe, kepole. 
upright, obis (straight), 
urine, ndgkala. 
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V 

Valiev (of river), nddyel. 

„ “ (gap between hills), ndperik. 
very, asdi. 

\Y 

Wage war, Mucin. 
wait, to, otia. 
wait for, itilai. 
wait, lie in, cird. 
walk, to, addghci. 
walk slowly, to, olyeba. 
wallet, najuron, nahce. 
wander, to, isyebita. 
want, to, ctwdk. 
war, naliwa, ijona. 
warn, to, iwdgha. 
wash, to, ilelct. 
water, ndri. 

watercourse, natwa lowore. 
waterfall, nechuri. 
way, nekoi (road), 
way, make, wore nekoi. 
we, ati, ghdghoi. 
weak, onyima, pi. -i. 
welcome, moto. 
well (water), nakirri. 
well (all right), dugida. 
west, nawar. 
wet, 6 pit . 
wetness, nap&u. 
what ? ndinyu. 

what is this for ? 6 no nyo, pi. 

aghono nyo. 
when ? nynbdya. 
where ? dja, tone, taghwai. 
which is, ono . . . to. 


whip, nabichuti. 
whisper, to, ayhaghdya. 
whistle, ipilugha. 
white, obiir. 
who l tigai, nyaso. 
who is ? olo . . . to. 
whose \ anangdi. 
why \ nyo. 
widow, -er, nolobilong. 
wife, ngoru, nangote. 
wind, noymnl (air). 

,, break, nagwok. 
winnow, ig'di. 
winnowing, negili. 

winter (dry season), nameyu (ob. 
glut-). 

wire, net per. 

woman, nangote, pi. ndngoru. 
wood (log, stump), netoi. 

„ (fuel), neyik (ob. keyik). 
work to, igyama. 
wounded, be ciyara. 
wrestle, to, okyema. 
write to, agyuro (mark). 

Y 

Year, nenga, pi. nangasi. 

,, last, tong a linga. 

yes, ape. 

yesterday, nolongoli. 

,, day before, tlnyalong. 

yet, not, ghdwun. 
you, lye, pi. etai. 

young of animal, male, loinyu. 

., female or doubtful, nangari. 
vour, -km, -gata (suffixes), 
yours, kunoghe. 
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Appendix 1. — Numerals 


1. aboti. 

2. arega. 

3. kunl;j<>. 

4. ang wap. 

5. ml gat. 

(j. 'die. 

7. ghdtarek. 

8. ghotukunik. 

9. ghotongiran. 

Appendix 2. 

Body, net win. 
head, neighu. 
face, ret mom. 
eye, noinyek. 
nose, nemo. 
mouth, netuk. 
lips, nabelelyu (skin), 
chin, jaw, najoyhom. 
cheek, nakdkamlya. 
ear, negok, pi. nayagha. 
eyelid, nemoto. 
eyebrow, namumak. 
brain, netolo. 
hair, nopir. 
beard, namusola. 
throat, nagolok. 
neck, ndmurut. 
chest, ndsuke. 

breast (woman), nend, pi. ndke. 
shoulder, noldgho. 
armpit, nekudik. 
elbow, nologule. 
forearm, nobildta. 
hand, nani, pi. ndgho.s. 
palm, natlpa. 
linger, napyelai, pi. -la. 
thumb, napyelai alitokon. 


10. tdman. 

11. tdman k~ aboti. 

12. tdman k' arega. 

13. tdman ka kmilgo. 

20. ataman arega. 

2 1 . ataman arega k' aboti. 

30. ataman a kunigo. 

100. ataman a tdman, nnsik, nesiga. 


Parts of the Body 

nail, ndbugc. 
tooth, ndla, pi. midi. 
teeth, front, nasugliotita (laughing 
teeth). 

., dog, ndingigita. 

„ back, nasildi. 
tongue, ndngatlgip. 
heart, ndgapa. 
stomach, nduvke. 
navel, napule. 
penis, naghoru. 
testicles, ndtamlla. 
vagina, nainyddo. 
womb, nan, gall. 
back, norong. 

,, broad of, nagigir. 

,, small of, nabole. 

,, lower part of, neghuluk. 
buttocks, nawdi. 
hip, mngeteli. 
thigh, nogwiya, napata. 
knee, ndgumji. 
calf, ndkiling, pi. -i. 
shin, netileti. 
ankle, nangerigesi. 
foot, neja, pi. nejek. 
toes, ndpyela kejek. 
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heel, natnojong. 
skin, nabelclyu. 
bone, naghotyu. 

Appendix 3. — The 

Village, ncumji. nasik. pi. mtnmki. 
quarter, nangnti, pi. nnngachu. 
men’s meeting-place, namangat, pi. -i 
platform for sitting on, nobele. 
watch-tower, twldbele. 
dancing- place, napwerd. 
poles in centre of do., nnlorc. 
drum house, ndtdupa. 
drum, nedong, pi. nadongi. 
house, roof, ndiji, pi. nasik. 
house with premises, nnghdng. 
stockade of ebony posts, nelyuti. 
fence of stakes and thorns, ndnwring. 
fence of sticks, etc., neworos. 
grain store, ndntugn. 
wall, ndyitir. 

forked post, nnlaldi, pi. ndhila. 
clay for building, nepuvlo. 
fascine for roof, noketer. 
rafter, single, netdbek. 

Appendix 4. — 

Cooking-pot, vdtobok. 
basin, nakos. 
bottle, gourd, neghullo. 
gourd, large split, nasydik. pi. -yokin 
,, small split, dish, namyolo. 
ladle, nepyire. 
plate, naghdllni. 
flour, nepira. 
meat (inc. fish), neringu. 
relish, nemuloto. 
bread, nangiria. 
cook bread, emn. 

., meat, ipoki. 


vein, tin put. 
blood, ndnto. 

Village and House 
rafter, double, neriak. 

,, small at top. ndkengi 
threshold, idlnngudni . 
doorway, nekaghdji . 
door, nek a. 

floor, interior, ndtuaghdji. 
fireplace, neydh. 
shelf, uerdhak. 
niche for tobacco, nnldgudu. 
stand for pots, ndsddum. 
corner behind -do-, natnoicMre. 
mud seat, nesugdi. 
build, to, odiigo, odukotc. 
thatch, to, (jlji/u. 
grass for roof, nejfiti (ob., kii-). 
cattle-pen, ndtua kiitang. 
sheep and goat pen, natwa kidi, 
natnri boiigif. 

shelter for sheep, nabongil. 
gate-post, naked. 

Food and Cookery 

cook relish, opwerak. 

,, meat on embers, omodak. 
boil, ognlen. 

take pot, etc., from fire, okivadu. 
stir bread, ipira. 
implement for stirring, tiepin. 
eat (bread), onglgu. 

,, (meat), oghoinya. 

,, (raw grain, etc.), aghomo. 

,, (bread without relish), ilongo. 
eat white ants, alola. 
remains kept for breakfast, noghoyo, 
nebele. 
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beer, ndbnlu. brew, iguro. 

malt, nengwok. ferment, dgaputa, odogho. 

Appendix 5 . — Ornaments 


Helmet, Lotuko. natdmu. 

,, to put on. imoghok. 
brass ornament for, natuelo. 
plume for, nomudak. 
grass hat, naghiduk. 
headdress of Acholi, etc., nachemedek. 
necklace of twisted wire, vugweliji. 
ivory armlet, ndkul. 
to put on, do., omorongok. 
bracelet, iron or brass, nabddtu. 
anklet, „ 
leather apron, nendpi. 
strings for do., nopi. nennra. 
waist fringe (women), nekibi. 

„ (girls), nakusdng. 
do. of small chains, nachaliwai. 


mouth ornament (wood), ndring 
kutuk. 

« 

mouth ornament (glass), nalodere. 
beads, nerugo. 

,. to thread, onigo. 

„ blue, mjwongjnvng. 

big crystal, nakele. 

,, small red, nanoro. 

,, ,, black, nanude. 

„ ., lead, nntdgha. 

,, snail-shell, ndsnge. 

,, ostrich-eggshell, ndsoge, 
ndmigha. 

,, scented wood, nogdre, 
nongedego. 
red ochre, namerip'. 


Appendix 6. — Ceremonies and Superstitions 


god, ndijok. 

sacrifice for sickness, neghnmi jok. 

., for new village, neglinmi 

mlji. 

,, before ripening of corn, 

neghioni kimri. 

., before cultivation, nerimit 

rndna. 

ceremonial sprinkling, neriresit niiji. 
,, fire-lighting, nongopirn. 

new year dance, nakdnga. 
hunt, naldm. 

detection of sorcerv bv hunting. 
neldm. 

take the omens, nbfdo. 

bad omen, nnpcira. 


ceremony after birth, nepipdri. 
funeral dance, morning, naburgu. 

,, .. evening, neldnga. 

bier, nemigi. 

dummy corpse, namelere. 
medicine man, ibironi, fern, nebiconi. 
charm obtained from do., 

namingdnga. 

spell obtained from do., nemimoli. 
spell, ordinary, nakitn. 
sorcery, mplln, oddmgu. 
sorcerer, a pilau i. pi. -Ink. 

adgemnni, pi. -mak. 

,, nadupdni , pi. -pah. 

take form of animal, old. 
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Appendix 7. — Calendar 

Beckoning from the new year dance, the date of which is fixed by the 
wise men, the year is divided into two seasons of six lunar months each, 


beginning in 

October 


A pprox. 


Month. 

Mean ing. 

English 

month. 


'Lolong 

sun .... 

November. 


Ipipyu. 

clean (grass burnt) 

December. 

ndmeiju 

Slr’imainyekdn 

give vour uncle water . 

January. 

— winter. 

Chdmidok 

ophthalmia . 

February. 


Kiromo 

beginning of cultivation 

March. 


- La > ny i ni 

sesame 

April. 


/Lata gluts 

summer 

May. 


Lowes 

? 

June. 

nataghas 

Longoroh 

plenty 

July. 

— summer. 

A wete . 

? 

August. 


Ap'd hud 

corn ripe 

September 


' Lomomo 

? . , . 

October 


Appendix 8. — Animals 


Animals with hoofs. nackdng, sing. -i. 

,, toes, nachang agutn. 
Antelopes : — 

Bush buck, ndbo, pi. ndbojin. 

Cob. mmuggnla, pi. -Ilya. 

Duiker, tmmdring. pi. -d. 

Dikdik, ne.kobe. pi. -byu. 

Eland, mbereget. pi. -i. 

Gazelle, ndntbolo, pi. -i. 
Hartebeeste, ndhor, pi. nabonni. 
Kudu, naivul, pi. -i. 

,, lesser, namincha. pi. -chd. 
Oribi, naliawa, pi. -jin. 

Reedbuek. nangone. pi. -nlya. 
Roan, nature, pi. -riya. 

Tiang, ndmuge. pi. munuge. 
Waterbuck, nabohlt, pi. -o. 
baboon, namolong. pi. -6. 
bat, newt. 


buffalo, nasuani, pi. nasudni. 
cat, wild, nengaii/o, pi. -yd. 

„ civet, ndmini. pi. -nyd. 
chameleon, nelaurwi. 
coney, nedt/egu, pi. -Id. 
cow, neteng, pi. nesung. 
crocodile, nenyang, pi. 
dog, nengolc. pi. nangoke. 
donkey, nasigira, pi. -ra. 
elephant, natome, pi. natomi. 
frog, nedodwok, pi. -oki. 
giraffe, ndkori, pi. -ryu. 
goat, neni, pi. nedi. 
hare, netojo, pi. natoje. 
hippopotamus, nabolorong, pi. 

( = big- back, none in district) 
hunting dog, nelewo, pi. -icd. 
hyaena, nebri, pi. nebdgwo. 
jackal, nolobeyok, pi. nobeydki. 
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leopard, ndwuru , pi. -go, ob. = gha-. 

lion, nelemi, pi. -mtju. 

lizard, green, nakudiyajtek, pi. -i. 

,, black and yellow, nelibong. 
monkey, grey, nangidoin, pi. -ngu. 

„ colobus, ndram, pi. narami, 
ob. gha-. 

mouse, nedi. pi. nddyaro. 
pig, wild, napotir, pi. -ak. 
porcupine, nhjeya, pi. ndyaya. 
rat, ndtulugu, pi. -kin. 

Appendix 

Crane, crowned, narwek, pi. -i. 
dove, ndwalo, pi. -sin. 
eagle, nasolir, nobitgha. 
goose, comb-, neknmo. 
guinea-fowl, natapeng, pi. -pyongo. 
hawk, nowera. 

hornbill, ground, noblluk, pi. -iiki. 
kite, nakilir, pi. -i. 
ostrich, netak, pi. -i. 
owl, horned, nasusum , pi. -To id. 
partridge, two kinds, nangara, 
nosilik. 

cutthroat, nolodil. pi. nod Hi. 
marabout, nolohcdm. 
hoopoe, nujujut. 

Appendix 

Ant, kinds, nomikidi, nemugninyi, 
nekelyu. 

bee, common, nauatoro. 

,, other kinds, naburuwi, natobye, 
netorobok. 

beetle, boring, natatur. 

„ other kinds, nogirring, 

neguru, moinye bore. 
butterfly, neddpi, pi. -pika. 
centipede, nerobngwok. 
earwig, nokimokima. 
flies, najanga, sing. -ati. 


rat (another kind), nemiige, pi. -gyu. 
,. water, ncitaluici. 
rhinoceros, nemwe, pi. nemwogho. 
shrew, nekwong. 
sheep, ndker, pi. nakyuro. 
snake, ndmunii, pi. namunok. 

„ kinds of, namaldwa, noloijdsi. 
squirrel, neldkwa, pi. -kivd. 
zebra, net'igo, pi. olo. 
lynx, no.su.su, pi. -kin. 

9 . — Birds 
pelican, nadad. 

pigeon, guinea, nerige, pi. -gyo. 

plover, ndyik. 

quail, nolopxtr. 

raven, ndghurak. 

sandpiper, nelik. 

sparrow, neehdlok, pi. -oki. 

stork, namdlokwong. 

swallow, napaddpade. 

wagtail, nokilek. 

woodpecker, nokirrik. 

weaver-bird, red, nomudak, pi. -ait. 

,, yellow, nerilti, pi. nerit. 
vulture, natarukivani, pi. mtarukwa. 

] 0 . — I nsects 
hornet, mitiri. 
locust, namd , nayu. 
midges, Handling. 
mosquito, nnsuti, pi. ndsuru. 
moth, neddpi. 
scorpion, netdni, pi. natone. 
snail, nakololong. 
spider, nagdgar, pi. -dri. 
tapeworm, ndrudye. 
tsetse fly, nalolir, pi. nolirikd. 
worm, which eats the growing corn, 
naguti, namorogho. 
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Appendix 11 . — 

Ardeba, nanai. 

„ fruit of, naghatai. 

„ kernel of, namene. 
wild fig, nnbule. 

,, another kind, nangaboli. 
doleib palm, ncisoghoti, pi. nasoghol. 
dom palm, napdre. 
ebony, napati, pi. ndpatgu. 
euphorbia, napopongi. 
nabak, neldngi. 
hesbab, nangairia. 
banana, narabolo. 
cotton, nuuaru. 
castor-oil, nelvgong. 


Trees and Plants 

plant used for making rope, ndghitrak. 
rush, nosigolo. 

,, another kind, natoruwe. 
gebein, natulelgu. 
wild thyme, nangotia. 
birds’ tongue grass, noruenyeng. 
wild mustard ? ndmnk. 
marrow, large kind, nesese. 

„ small kind, naghulli. 
climbing potato, namalwa. 
sweet potato, naudi. 
edible root, neyd. 
yam, nadaponi. 
beans, namoddro, namororu. 



U TEND I WA AYUBU 


Translated by Miss Alice Werxer 

[Continued from p. 115) 


207. Lie mtu kumuuza : 

“ Mumeo wako neleza 
Mno yamenishangaza 
Ximetaka kumuyua. 

208. “ Xeleza nimefahamu, 
Xivue yake qauinu. 

Xa baba wake na umu, 
Watu wamezomzaa." 


209. Rehema akamjibu, 

" Ina lake ni Ayubu, 

Mtume wake Wahabu, 
Mfadhala rasua.” 

210. Ibilisi katamka, 

“ Ewe, Rehema, pulika ; 

Xa mtu ralia hutaka 

La mashaka huloondoa. 

211. “ Xiwata mimi rijali, 

Mwenye utislio wa kweli. 
Usultani na mali 

Xa wake kuniwania. 

212. “ Xa nike ninnioao 
Hutumia atakao, 

Xa ide aniizao 

Xi mtu wa uwi na baa. 

213. “ Ayubu ni mtu gani 
"Wewe liumtendeani ? 

Xitwaa mimi sultani. 

‘Ezi upate kuyua.” 


That man (began) to ask her : 

“ Tell me about your husband, 

(What I have heard of him) has greatly 
astonished me : 

I have wished to know him. 

“ Explain to me so that I may under- 
stand (about) him. 

So that I may know his nation 
And his father and mother, 

The people who brought him into the 
world."’ 

Rehema answered him : 

“ His name is Job, 

The Apostle of the Giver, 

The excellent Messenger." 

Iblis said : 

“ O you, Rehema, listen ! 

Man wants peace 

Which trouble is wont to take away. 

" Leave your husband (for) me, 

(He is) truly one to terrify (you), 
(Whereas) a kingdom and wealth 
And wives are bestowed on me. 

"And the wife whom I marrv, 

-She spends whatever she likes, 

And she who refuses me 
Is an evil person and (doomed to) 
disaster. 

" What sort of man is Job ? 

“As for you, what are you doing for 
him 1 

Take me (who am) a king, 

That you may he able to know supreme 
power.” 
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214. Kumtayakc Ayubu 
Katika ile jawabu 
Rehema asimjibu 

Kiva kainyamalia. 

215. Kenetida JIvvana Rehema 
Asizungukie nyuma 
Kwa Ayubu akima 

Salamu akatongoa. 

216. Kwamba, “ nizuze sha'ari 
Kwa mkate wa sha’iri 
Kisa kaona khabari 

Bora isiyo mithaa. 

217. “ Kurudi kwangu ndiaui 
Kamkuta insani, 

Xaye umo sakaraui 
Sura alokiyongea. 

218. " Akanambia, ' Mumeo 
Hana mali. liana cheo, 
Umeikosa upeo 

JItume ’ takuua. 

219. Ayubu akamambia, 

Amba nalikuziwia, 

Shaitani kikuelea 

Mtukuzi kama mla, 

220. ■' Yangu usivasikie, 

Yeo ukuelee 
Usambe ‘ nisahawie ’. 

Pulika, takuusia. 

221 . " Nipowapo mimi mja, 
Kwako usiweke lmja, 

Sina shaka takupija, 

Mngu kinipa afia. 

222. “ Ambapo wataradadi, 
Nipoapo sina budi 
Xenda kukupiia hadi : 

Labuda nimekwambia.’’ 


(To) his mentioning Job by name 
In that answer, 

Rehema did not reply, 

Going, she kept silence towards it. 

She went, (did) the Lady Rehema, 
Without turning (to look) back, 

In Job’s house she stood (still) 

And uttered a salutation. 

Saving, " I have sold my hair 
For (some) barley-bread, 

And after that I saw a matter so great 
That there is nothing like it. 

“ In my returning along the road 
I met a man 

And he was there, a blasphemer 
(In) appearance, who approached. 

" And lie said to me : ' Your husband 
He has no wealth, he has no rank. 

You have made a great mistake ; 

The Apostle will be the death of you. 

And Job said to her, 

" Though I forbade you. 

When Satan appeared to you (plainly). 
A tempter (who alone is) equal to a 
hundred, — 

You did not listen to my (words) ; 
To-dav he has appeared to you. 

Do not say, ' I forgot,’ 

(But) attend. I will give you instructions. 

"If I, the slave, recover — 

It is no use your making any 
objections — 

I have no doubt that I will beat you, 
If God gives me health. 

“ If you do it again. 

Should I recover, I have no choice, 
(But) I (must) go to punish you, — 
Perhaps I have (already) told you so.” 
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223. Mwana Rehema kanena : 
“ Marhaba, Saidana ! 
Ambapo natenda tena. 

Unipije bate mia. 

224. “ Moyo sitende kiizi 
Wala sifanye sima zi : 
Saidi, tule kbubuzi, 

Mkate twalonunua.” 

225. Akatulia Ayubu, 
Ikamuata ghadhabu, 
Alipoona jawabu, 

Maneno yakumtua. 

226. Wakala mkate wao, 

Ule atukuzieo, 
Wakatengeneza rnakao, 

Kisa wakailalia. 

227. Hatta kukipambauka, 
Asubuhi wachamka, 

Na Rehema akatoka 

Rli kuomba Jalia. 

228. Akenda kisa maneno, 

Yale yao mawagano. 

“ Ni kweli ao ni ngano ? 
Nipate kupambanua." 

229. Kendake Rehema Mwana, 
Yale walipowagana 
Wote wamedirikana, 

Rehema humngojea. 

230. Wakamamhiato, " Ee, 
Mkate tutukuzie. 

Nyee zetu tukatie. 

Twataka kuyondokea. 

231. “ Tukatie kwa haraka, 
Nvee zetu twazitaka. 

Na mkate wako shika.” 

Rehema akapokea. 


And the Lady Rehema said, 

“ It is well, my lord, 

If I do it again, 

You may strike me a hundred blows. 

“ Let not your heart refuse, 

Nor do you give way to grief, 

(But), my lord, let us eat bread, 

The bread which we have bought.” 

And Job calmed himself, 

And his wrath left him, 

When he perceived the answer, 

The words which soothed him. 

And they ate their bread, 

Which she had brought, 

And they prepared (their) couch, 

And then they lay down on it. 

Until it dawned, 

(In) the morning, and they awoke, 

And Rehema went out 

In order to pray to the Mighty One. 

She went to finish the words, 

Those (words of) their agreement, 

“ Is it true or is it a fable ? 

Let me be able to distinguish ! ” 

As the Lady Rehema went her way 
Those things which they had agreed on, 
All (the women) were able (to fulfil) — • 
(For) Rehema they v'ere waiting. 

They called out to her, “ You there ! 
Let us give (you) the bread to carry. 
Cut off our hair for us, 

We want to go away. 

“Cut it off for us in haste, 

Our hair, we want it, 

And (here is) your bread, take (it).” 
And Rehema received it. 
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[231a. Akawanga labibu 

Khamsini kwa hesabu, 
Kazitinda taratibu, 

Akawapa, wakatwaa.] 


232. Karudi asina dhiki, 

Utukuzii riziki, 

Hatta katika tariki 

Kifua mato changalia 

233. Uwene zenoe nuri 
Xyingi mada Ibasari. 
Rehema akasliukuri 

Xa kuhimidi Jalia. 

[233a. Akitukuza maninga (?) 
Aone mingi mianga ; 

Akili ikitanga, 

Rehema akatushia.] 

23k Ikizidi kufnnuka 

Uwene mtu kishuka, 
Mbinguni akitoka 

Fumo kimsimamia. 

235. Akamba, Ewe Rehema, 
Xitumiwe na Karima. 

Xina masemo tasema. 

Xitumiwe na Julia. 

236. *' Xitumiwe na Mola wako 
Kukwambia matamko 
Unayo ghadhabu vako, 

Mno mekughadliibikia. 

237. “ Kwakowe una khasira 
Za kweli, si masihara 
Zimuwelee bora 

Xdipo narni kakwambin. 

238. ” Ivanambia, ‘mshukie 
Rehema, unene naye, 
Xisimghadhibikie, 

Rehemani kumtoa. 


[And she counted (did) the intelligent 
one 

Fifty, by the reckoning. 

And she cut them careful! v 
And gave to them, and they took 
(them).] 

She returned, having no distress, 

She was (in the act of) carrying the 
subsistence, 

1 ntil, upon the beaten track, 

hen she opened her eves and looked. 

She saw lights spreading, 

Many. as far as the eve could reach. 

And Rehema thanked 

And praised the Mighty One. 

[When she ...(?) 

She saw many lights : 

Her mind was bewildered. 

And Rehema was amazed.] 

And when she (had) opened (them) still 
more, 

She saw a man descending. 

And he came forth from the sky, 

A chief, and stood before her. 

And he said, " You, Rehema, 

I have been sent by the Bountiful, 

I have words to say to you. 

I have been sent bv the Mightv One. 

I have been sent bv your Lord 
To tell you (certain) sayings : 

He has anger against you, 

He is very angry with you (indeed). 

Against you He has \\ rath 
Truly, and not in delusion 
(These things) are clear to Him, the 
Excellent : 

That is what I too have told you. 

And he said to me : ‘ Descend to her, 
Rehema, and speak with her 
Lest I be angry with her 
And shut her out of niv mercv 
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239. “ ' Na katika malaika 
Txvaona una shifaka 
Xdipomi kakupeeka 

Upato kumuongoa.’ 

240. “ Jalilu Mola Jahbaru 
Mimi akaniamru 
Akazambiu na nuru ; 

‘ Fuatanani pamova.’ 

241. ■'* Xuru hizo uwenezo 
Sambo zalikuya zizo 
Ziye ni liejalmzo 

Illi kukuziwia. 

242. “ Xitumiwe na Manani 
Kumondoa Shaitani 
Asikungie moyoni 

Ukazidi kupotea. 

243. “ Ibilisi asipate 
Ulipo asikupate 
Kwambiayo yafuate : 

Ximetumwa kukwambia. 

244. “ Xijile kukunasihi, 

Rehema utanabaki, 

Umfuate Ilaki 

Muombae kiomboa. 

245. ‘‘ Mahaba yake Latifu 
Kwako siwezi kusifu 
Kwa jika ya Yusufu, 

Mtume wake rasuwa. 

246. “ Mapendi akupendao 
Xi mangi tuyayuao, 

Kwa sababu ya bibivo 

Yusufu mursaa. 

247. “ Lakini kikukadiri 
Shaitani mekugkuri, 

Mola usimkasiri, 

Apate kukutukia. 


' And among the angels 
W e see that there is solicitude for her 
And here am I, and I send thee 
That thou might est be able to lead her 
(in the right way).' 

“ The Blessed Lord, the Mighty, 

Has ordered me. for my part, 

And also said fo these lights : 

‘ Do ye accompany each other together.’ 

" Those lights which you saw, 

Do not say they came for nothing. 
They have come ; they are your 
coverings, 

In order to restrain you. 

“ I have been sent by the Beneficent, 
To drive away Satan, 

That he may not enter your heart 
And you be lo«t utterly. 

“ Let not Iblis succeed. 

Where you are let him not prevail over 
you, 

Follow what I tell you ; 

I have been sent to tell you. 

1 have come to counsel you, 
Rehema, (and do you) pay heed ; 
Follow after God 

(And) pray to Him when you are in 
sorrow. 

“ The love of the All-kind 
I cannot (sufficientlv) praise to vou. 
By the honour of Joseph 
The Apostle of the Messenger. 

“ The love with which He loves you 
Is much, we know it. 

Because of your grandfather, 

Joseph the Messenger. 

“' But if (he) gains power over you, 
Satan, (if) he has deceived you, 

Do not provoke the anger of the Lord. 
So that He may come to hate you. 
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248. “ Iziwilie, Rehenid. 
Umfuate Karima : 

Shaitani ni raiima 

Siandame yakendia. 

249. " Xewe siwe makiisudi 
Xa Mola wake Wadudi : 
Hima nipa la muradi, 

Nipate kuirudia. 

250. “ Xende ibadani mwangu, 
Kao abudie Mungu, 

Kwani hapo ndimi tangu 

Uwingu, wanisik'a. 

251. “ LNvingu wanipulika, 
Ndimi mwenve manilaka, 
Katika ya malaika, 

Wote wamemkiria. 

252. Twaa neno la Wahabu 
Alisemelo Yaralra, 

Naive unipe jawahu 

Taka mrudia Jalia. 

253. “ Hukwambiawe JalaJi 
‘Ayubu ni mursali, 

Kampa wan a na mali 

Kamwingiza na afia. 

254. “ Kupatake mambo liavo 
Akabadilika moyo 
Kayondoa kwa yaliyo 

Yote kayamondokea. 

255. “ Mali pia kavapisha 
Na wanawe kawafisha 
Xa afia kairasha 

Muilini kayondoa. 

256. “ Ewe Reliema pulika 
Usende kwa ka bubika (?) 
rtume nimempok : 

Si nawe, si rasuwa. 


“ Restrain yourself, Rehenia, 

Follow the Bountiful, 

Satan is the Felted One, 

Do not follow his way. 

' And you. be not obstinate, 

Against i our Lord, the Loving One, 
Quickie give me (word) of your 
intention 

That 1 may be able to return with it. 

" That I mav go to my worship 
(That I) may stay and worship (led, 
For here I am. (having come) from 
Heaven : hear me. 

Heaven hears me : 

It is 1 am the owner of dominion 

Among the angels.-- 

All of them have acknowledged me. 

Take a word from the (liver, 

Which the Lord has said 
And you give me an answer, — 

I want to return to the Blessed One. 

The Mighty One says to you : 

‘ Job is a Messenger. 

I gave him children and wealth 
And also caused health to enter into 
him. 

When these things came upon him 
He was changed (as to his) heart 
I took (health) away from him by all 
(Things) which went away from him. ( ?) 

‘All his wealth I caused to pass away, 
And his children I caused to die, 

And his health I put to flight — - 
And from his body I took it away. 

A"ou, Rehema, listen, 

Do not go in haste, (?) 

I have snatched his Apostleship from 
him, 

He is not with ymu, he is not a 
Messenger. 
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257. “ Nimemtolea radhi. 

Muradi wake hakidhi, 
Nimempa na maradlii 
Ya juzamu kuniuua. 

25S. “ Na wewe simfuate, 

Alipo pote sipite 
Pisi wakamkukute 

Na niashumra na bawa. 

259. “ Nimekukomesha. koma, 
Senende tenu, Rehema — 
Ayubu si mtu mwoma, 
Singalikuziwilia. 

260 “ Uyapoenenda tcna 

Kwa Ayubu kakuona 
Sitokuruznku jana 

Na motoni takutia." 

261. Rehema mwenye saburi 
Kusikiake khabari 
Mno katafakari 

Akapeka na kupowa. 

262. Kitafakari kiwaza, 

Mno yakamshongaza. 
Yakamwelea kiza ; 

Rehema kapambaniwa. 


[262a. Akipisa akilini : 

“ Hava, ndugu, mambo gani ? 
Hilami nitezeni 

Malaika kuwetea ?] 


263. Na mimi sivapulika, 

Na ya kwamba malaika 
Silai moya alishuka 

Ilia kwenda kwa rasua 


' I have taken away my blessing 
from him : 

His purpose is not broken. 

I have also given him a disease 
Incurable, to kill him. 

” ‘ And as for you, do not follow him, 
Wherever he is, do not pass ; 

And let hyenas eat him, 

And striped hyenas, and wild dogs. 

“ I have stopped you — stop ! 

Do not go again, Rehema ; 

Job is not a good man. 

I should not (be able to) protect you. 

"If you go again 
To Job, and I see you, 

I will not assign you your position in 
Paradise 

And I will put you into the fire.’' 

Rehema the patient, 

When she heard (this) news 

Pondered deeply 

And she gave and received. (?) 

She pondered (these things), being in 
doubt, 

They astonished her exceedingly, 

And they became clear to her (in) the 
darkness. 

Rehema was confounded. 

[She caused (these things) to pass 
through her mind : 

" Brother, what sort of things are these ? 
\\ hat sort of trick are you placing on 
me, 

To bring down the angels ?] 

" And have I never vet heard 

That an angel 

Came down one dav 

In order to go to the Messenger. 
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264. “ Moyo nimetia shaka : 
Hovo si malaika. 
Tamhubiri : Epnka, 

Unipise nami ndia.” 

265. Mwana Rehema kakuli : 

“ Epuka, ewe rijali ! 
Siniwasi mashughuli, — 

Moyo una mshangao. 

266. “ Jamii yako, gliulamu, 
Yote nimevafahamu. 

Ya kwamba Mola Karimu 
Xdiye aliyokwambia.” 

267. Mwana Schema kapita, 
Khatua kafutafuta, 

Kwa Ayubu akipata, 

Nyavoni kaangukia. 

268. Akamwambia : “ Pulika ! 
Yeo ndiatii kifika 
Nimuwene malaika — 

Nuru ikimzagaa. 

269. “ Akashuka uwinguni, 
Akasimama ndiani, 
Akanambia Manani 

Nitumie Jalia. 

270 “ Akanambia maneno 
Jinsize kama ngano, 

Hatta vakazidi mno, 
Nisiweze kusikia. 

271. “Moyo katindwa matungu 

Kamuata kiya zangu, 

Uwa radhi, bwana wanom 
© ’ 

Hava si makusudia ! ” 


“I felt a doubt in mv heart; 

This is not an angel. 

I will say to him. ' Go awav 
And let me pass along the road ! ' ” 

And the Lady Schema said. 

“ Depart (from me), thou man 
Do not confuse my business 
My heart is (overwhelmed) with 
astonishment. 

The whole of your [words], 0 vouth. 

I have understood them all 
That the Lord, the Bountiful 
It is He who has told vou." 

And tlie Lady Schema passed on, 

She hastened her steps, 

And when she reached Job’s house 
She fell down at his feet. 

And she said to him : “ Listen ! 
To-day, when I had got on to the road, 
I saw an angel, 

Light shone forth from him. 

He came down from the sky' 

And stood in the road 

And said to me (that) The Most High, 

The Mighty One had sent (him to) me. 

And he said to me words. 

The manner of them was like a tale, 
Till they' greatly exceeded, 

So that I could not (endure to) hear 
them. 

“ *^nd my heart was cut (in two) with 
bitterness, 

And I left him and came my wav. 
Forgive me, 0 my master ! (since) 
These (things) were not done on 
purpose.” 
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272. Ayubu akatamka, 

“ Amba nimezopulika, 

Sina budi, sina shaka, 
Takujalidi kipoa. 

273. “ Kusimama na mpuzi 
Umefanva ndiyo kazi 
Sina shaka takujazi 

Mungu kinipa afia. 

274. “ Akanipoza Wadudi, 

Siha vangu ikarudi, 

Shati nikupije hadi — • 

Labuda nimekwambia.’’ 


275. Rehema kwa mida huo 
Akawa tini mwa nvao 
Kamambia, “ Ni mjao, 

Mtumwa wakununuwa. 


276. “ Yarabi atakupoza 
Afia takurejeza, 

Kami kiwa na majaza 

Unijaze taridhia. 

277. 'Hukuombea kwa Mngu, 
Sikasirike bwanangu, 

Wala sione utungu 

Kunipija ukipoa. 

278. “ Sidhani takasirika, 

Xa nadkiri nimeweka, 
Lpoapo ukimika 

Kunipija bate mia. 


279. “ Ukitonipija wewe 
Tamtaka mginewe 
Xadhiri vangu niue — 
Kiwia radhi, niwia ! 

VOL. II. PART It. 


And Job (answered and) said : 
“According to what I have heard 
I have no choice, I have no hesitation. 
I will lash you if I get well. 

“ To stand (talking) with a chatterer, 
That is the work you have done. 

I have no hesitation, I will repay you 
If God gives me health. 

“ And (if) the Loving One heals me 
And my humble petition returns to me 
(answered), 

It is necessary that I should beat you 
as a punishment— 

Perhaps I have told you so (already).” 

Rehema, during this interval, 

Was (lying) at his feet ; 

And she said to him, “ I am your 
handmaid, 

A bought slave. 

“ (If only) the Lord will heal you, 
And will restore you to health, 

Let me receive my retribution, 

If you repay me, I will be satisfied. 

“ I will prav for you to God. — - 
Do not be angry, my master ! 

Neither feel any bitterness (remorse), 
At beating me, when you are cured. 

“ Do not think that I shall be angry ; 
(For) a vow, too, I have made, 

If you recover, and (are able to) stand 
up straight 

(You are) to beat me with a hundred 
strokes. 

“ If you do not beat me vourself 
I will ask another person (to do it), 
That I may fulfil mv vow, 

Forgive me,— Oh ! forgive me ! 

20 
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280. “ Lolote nikufuate 
Ili radhi niipate ; 

Bwana, pokea mkate. 

Usiioze kwa ndaa ' ” 

281. Ayubu katakalama, 
Akamambia Rehema : 

“ Nawe ni asili njema, 

Dhuriya ya mursaa. 

282. “ Umeikosa sumbuko, 
Umekuza nyee zako, 

Wala usiche niateko 

Ya wendo kukuzomea. 

283. “ Haya, ndoo, tuilie, 

Kisa mai tuenee, 

Likitwa tuilalie, 

Tumuliimidi Jalia.” 


284. Akafurahi mvazi 
Akauvunda khubuzi, 
Walipata na mtuzi 

Siku hiyo takwambia. 

285. Wakala wakisa kula, 

Na usiku wakalala, 
Wakiamba lahaula 

Ayuliu akatongoa : 

286. “ Mwenye kutesa hapane 
Na mwenye kavu hakuna 
Ilia yeye Subuhana, 

Jalia asiyo mitliaa. 

[286a. Thamma Ayubu akamba : 

‘‘ Rabbi mwenye kuumba, 
Nami nipo nakuomba, 

Ndiyo liini nepulia.] 


“ Let me follow you in everything, 
That I may get forgiveness : — 

0 master ! receive the bread, 

Do not destroy yourself with hunger ! ’ 

And -Job spoke 
And said to Rehema : 

“ You too, (though you) are of noble 
origin. 

The offspring of an Apostle, — 

You who had (always) been exempt 
from trouble, 

T ou have sold your hair, 

Neither do you fear the laughter 
Of your companions deriding you. 

" Come, then let us erv out for ourselves 
(in prayer) 

And then water may be poured out 
for us. 

Y hen the sun sets, let us lay ourselves 
down 

And praise the Blessed One.” 

And the Beautiful One rejoiced, 

And she broke the bread, 

And they also got some sauce (with it). 
On that day, (as) I will tell vou. 

And they ate and finished eating, 

And at night they lay down, 

Saving ‘ there is no power (save in 
God) ’ 

And Job uttered (these words) : 

There is no one to afflict us, 

Nor any one to be insolent. 

(There is) only He, the Glorious One, 
The Mighty, who has no espial. 

[Then Job said : 

0 Lord, the Creator, 

I, too, am here, I pray to Thee, 

Set this (affliction) far from me.”] 
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287. “ Ilalii mwenye nusura 
Kwa irada na kudura 
Yamenipita madhara 

Yarabahu nepulia.” 

Qauluhu Ta'ala, Laisa Ayuba ith 
nada rabbahu anni massaniya dhura 
Shaitan, (xxxviii, 41.) 

288. Mngu Rabbu kamjibu, 
Akamambia Ayubu : 

“ Imekuwa ni karibu 
Kukushushiza afua.” 

289. Rabbi katakalamu, 

Jalilu Mola Karimu 

“ Mateso yamekoma ; 

Basi, veo ni afua. 

[289u. “ Hava kosa inateso : 
Avubu, hunu ni lmviso. 

Taka mai [nawe] uso 

Pamwe na muwili pia.J 

290. “ Xa mai nikwambiao 
Ya papo tini lmva nyao. 
Havo ndiyo itakayo 

Kukupoza ukapoa. 

291. “ Hiyo [ndiyo] dawa yako : 
Rukudhu maguu yako, 

Wala pasina sumbuko, — 

Mai hapo yatakuya. 

Qafiluhu Ta‘ala : Urkudh bi 
rijlika hatha mughtasilun baridun 
wa sliarfibun. (xxxviii, 42.) 

292. “ Guu lako lisukunie, 
Mtangani lisimame 
Hasha haba, kiume — 

Mai yatakuelea. 


God, it is He who brings help 
In trouble and distress 
Affliction has passed over me— 

0 Lord, put it far from me.” 

The Almighty saith : “ Remember 

Job when he cried to his Lord, ‘ Satan 
hath laid on me disease and pain.’ ” 
(xxxviii. 41.) 

God the Lord answered him 
And said to Job, 

“ It has come, it is near. 

To make deliverance to descend upon 
thee.” 

And the Lord said, 

The Blessed, the Bountiful Lord, 

“ (Thy) afflictions have come to an end — 
Enough ! to-day there is deliverance. 

[Come, do without the afflictions, 

Job, this is the end ! 

Ask for water, wash thy face, 
Together with thy whole body.] 

“And the water (of) which I tell thee, 
It is just here, beneath thy feet. 

This is what it needs 

To heal thee, and thou shalt be healed. 

“ This is thy medicine : 

Stamp thy feet, 

And there will be no trouble, 

Water will come in that (same) place. 

The Highest saith : “ Stamp with thy 
foot. This is a place to wash in, cool, 
and a beverage.” (xxxviii, 42.) 

“As to thy foot, do thou push it, 

On the ground let it stand 
By no means a little (but) firmly ; 
(And) the water will be manifest to 
thee. 
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293. “ Guu lako ulipeke 
Mtangani ulizike 
Bonde ulisukesuke 

Mtnme wangu nabia. 

294. “ Guu ukilisukuma 
Yatatoka mai mema 
Yasokuwa ya zisima 

Ya bahari na maziwa. 

295. “ Yatatoka manukato 
Yasiyokuwa ya niwitu 
Mai yasio tototo 

Ladha mno yakunwiwa. 

296. “ Yalio ladha kanwani 
Ya baridi muilini 
Yapozao kwa vakiui 

Mweuye maradhi kapoa.” 

297. Kwambiwa kwake pulika, 
Guu lake kaliweka, 

Mtangani kalizika, 

Xti ikawiawia. 

298. Yakitoka kwa mishindo 
Mai yakenda mikondo 
Yakamkoma maoudo. 

Ayubu kayangalia. 

299. Ayubu akaivika 
Mai yakamfunika 
Hatta alipotoka 

Nuru imemzagaa. 

300. Akatoka akima, 

Ayubu ali mzima 
Mekuwa na sura jema 

Zaidi kama ltakuwa. 

301 . Jibrili akashuka 
Xa libasi kamvika 
Za peponi ziso sliaka 

He aliyoetea. 


“ Do thou bring thy foot (forward). 

In the earth do thou bury it 
So that thou mayest keep on shaking 
the ground. 

My Messenger, 0 Prophet ! 

“ If thou push (in) thy foot 
There will issue forth good water, 

That will not be of wells. — 

Of the sea or of lakes. 

“ There will come forth sweet scents, 
'Which are not of the forest, 

Water which is not muddy, 

Very delightful to be drunk. 

‘‘ Which is delightful in the mouth. 
Cool to the body 
Which heals truly, 

And the sick person recovers.” 

(Job) listened to what was said to him 
And placed his foot 
On the earth and buried it, 

And the ground boiled and bubbled up. 

And (it) came out with a noise, 

The water flowing (in) channels, 

And his knees gave way. 

Job looked at it. 

And Job clothed himself (in the spring, 
i.e. plunged into it). 

And the water covered him, 

Until, when he came out (of it), 

Light shone forth (on) him. 

And he came out and stood, 

Job, — he was whole, 

And he had become of a goodly 
countenance, 

More so than he was (before). 

And Gabriel came down, 

With garments and clothed him, 
(Garments) of Paradise without doubt, 
Those which he hod brought. 
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302. Akapokea Ayubu 
Aloetewa tkiabu 
Kazivaa taratibu 

Mavao yakatolewa . 


303. Ali papo Jiburili 
Akatawadha Rasuli 
Kamshukuru Jalali 
Sijidani akangia. 


301. Akitoka sijidani 

Kamuliamadi Manani, 
Kamlaani Shaitani 

Xa jamaaze pamoya. 

305. Mbwene katika kitabu 
Kuteswa kwake Ayubu 
Sikuze nimehasibu : 

Adadiye tawambia. 

[305a. Ivutesa kwake hakika 

Hunu mbwa sabaa mwaka 
Tii hiyo kumsbika 

Umova kutopungua.] 

306. Tena niwape khabari 
Xi sabaa shuliuri 
Hadithini madhukuri 

Xdipo twalipoambiwa. 

307. Xa sabaati ayamu 
Zaidi mezifakamu 
Wa nane haukutimu 

Havo tumevasikia. 

[307o. Yanani niwaliubiri : 
Wakati wa athuburi 
Kwa kunduwazo qaliari 
Kampoza akapoa.] 


And Job received 

The garments which were brought to 
him, 

And put them on carefully, 

And the clothes (he had previously 
worn) were taken away. 

Gabriel was on the spot ; 

And the Messenger performed his 
ablutions 

And thanked the Mighty One, 

(And) entered on (the performance of 
his) worship. 

"When he came out from his worship 

He praised the Beneficent 

And cursed Satan 

And all his kin at the same time. 

I have seen in the Book 
The affliction of Job, 

I have counted the days of it 
I will tell you the number (of it). 

[(As to) his affliction, truly, 

This was the seventh year, 

That this trouble (?) had seized upon 
him : 

Xot one was wanting (to the number).] 

Then let me give you the 'account : 

It was seven months. 

In the aforesaid story 

That is where we were told it. 

And seven days 

Over and above, (you) have understood, 
The eighth (month) was not completed 
Those (are the matters) we have heard. 

[Come, that I may inform vou : 

At the time of noon 

By Thy guidance, 0 Disposer, 

(Thou) didst heal him, and he 
recovered.] 
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308. Kupoa kwake. ynani, 

Akangia ibadani 
Akaabudu Mana.ni 

Kama yake mazoe.i. 

309. Ali katika kusnnia. 

Akava Mu ana Rehema. 
Kuvake akusimama. 

Kizunguka akilia. 

310. Kizinga kizunguka 
Kitunda na kumunika 
Matozi yakamtoka 

Kisikitika ehombou. 

311. Kizinga kitaajabu 

Nyumenyume : " 1' wapi 

Ayubu, 

Tumwa ya Mola Wahabu, 
Mfadliali Murisaa \ " 

312. Ayubu kamuuliza ; 

“ Ewe Rehema, neleza, 
Matozi yake hutoza, 
Iluzunguka ukilia. 

313. ! ' Neleza likulizalo, 

Kami nivue kwalo 
Yambo tizengealo • 

Keleza nami nivue. 


314. “ Taka kulifahamu 
Kwakwelezawe huramu — 
Ukapungulia liamu, 

Kulia ukanyamaa." 

315. Ayubu akatainka : 

“ Ewe, Rehema, pulika ! 
Mbona umebadilika, 

Upetwe na kushangaa f ” 


Know that, (on) his recovery. 

He entered upon worship 

And he worshipped the Beneficent 

As (wa') hi.- custom. 

He was at (hi--) reading. 

And the Lads’ Rehema came. 

At her coming she stood still 
And (then) walked round and round 
weeping 

She walked about and round him 
Catching (her breath) and looking (!) 
The tears started (from) her (eyes), 

As she grieved and mourned. 

She walked about in astonishment 
Backwards and forwards : " Where art 
thou, Job ( 

The Apostle of the Lord, the Giver, 
The generous .Messenger ? 

And Job asked her: 

''You, Rehema. make clear to me, 
(Why) you are shedding tears 
And walking about- erving. 

“' Make clear to me (the matter) which 
makes you wee]), 

That I too may know by means of it, 
The matter which you are seeking. 
Explain to me. that I may know. 

“ 1 want to understand it 
Through your explanation, O woman. 
And do thou diminish thv grief 
And silence thy weeping.” 

Job uttered (these words) : 

“ You, Rehema, listen ! 

Why are you (so) changed, 

And seized upon by astonishment ? ” 
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316. Akamba : “ Hapa maliali 
Palina wangu rijali, 
Timnva Ayubu Ra.suli, 

Mtume wake Jalia. 

317. “ Ali akiyc hapa, 

Nami kizinga kipapa, 
Xiyapopata mfupa 

ICaya nao kautoa. 

318. “ Tukala tukahimidi 
Tukimuomba Wadudi 
lie kazi ya abudi 

Wala nisikutukiwa. 

319. ‘‘ Kihudumu kwa furaha 
Xa kumuombea silia 
Mola mpoza jeraba 

Umpe vake afia. 

320. “ Yeo natoka ndiani 
Kuzengea zaifani, — 

Kuya kwangu simuoni 

Siyui nimezokmva.” 


321. Hapo nvuma atamke, 
Amwambie mke wake : 

“ Tulia, sisikitike ! 

Xi mimi, lmimeo, tua ! 

322. “ Mimi, mama, iiiunie wako 
Siitie papatiko : — 

Xalikome sikitiko 

Xa jitimai uondoa. 

323. " Xikwambiao sadiki 
Moyo sitie dhiki. — 

.Tallin Mola Klialaki 

Mawi amenondolea. 

321. “ Xa afua imeshuka : 

Moyo sitie shaka. 

Xi mumeo, pulika ! 

Siche kumikurubia. 


She said : “ In this place 
There was my husband, 

The Apostle Job, the Messenger, 

The Apostle of the Mighty. 

“He had come here 
And I was wandering about destitute ; 
Even if I could only get one bone 
I would come with it and hand it over 
(to him). 

“ We ate, and we praised, 

And we prayed to the Loving One. 
That work of worship — 

And I was net hated (1). 

“I served him with joy, 

And I prayed (for) strength for him, 
The Lord, the Healer of wounds. 

That he might give him his health. 

" To-day I come out on the road. 

To seek for money 
And when I come home I do not see 
him, 

I do not know how (this) has 
happened. 

There behind (her) he uttered (words) 
And spoke to his wife : 

“ Calm yourself, do not grieve. 

It is I, your husband, be calm. 

“ (It is) I. mother, your husband. 

Do not be startled, 

I have come to the end of grief, 

And, as for (your) sorrow, take (it) 
away. 

“ What I say to you, do you believe : 
Do not admit trouble into vour heart, 
The Blessed Lord, the Creator, 

Has taken away from me the evil. 

“And deliverance has come down. — 
Admit no doubt into your heart : — • 

I am your husband, listen ! 

Do not be afraid to come near me. 
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325. “ Xa ukitaka khabari, 
Pulika, nikukhubiri ; 
Tangu mwando na akhiii 

Ivisa chalichoniwia. 

326. “ ‘ Twaa khabari, khalili 
Aliknja, Jibunli ; 
Akanambia : ‘ Jalali 

Akusalimu Taala. 

327. “ ‘ Mependa kukurihamn 
Jalla wa’alla karimu 

‘ Ahadiyo imetimu, 

Mateso kukwepukiu. 


328. “ ‘ Liinue gun lako 
Hukwambia Mola wako. 
Hukoma mateso yako, 

Hiyao ukisa kuwa. 

329. “ ‘ Xa mai yapo karibu 
Tini mwa nyao, Ayubu, 
Uwakisa usharibu, 

Hiyo ndiyo yako dawa.’ 

330. “ Kunambiake kalima 
Ouu langu kusukuma, 

Kati mato kitazama 

Mbwene guu likivia, 

331. Alai yalipotibuka, 

Kufura na kuomoka, 

Maini nalikifika 

Kana kae singakuwa. 

332. Xalitamani mjnli 
Kuutazama muili, 

Xiwene kania asili. 

Ao punde kuzidia. 

333. Kisake kuwa khalili 
Phepuka kikaa mbali, 
Ximuwene Jiburili 

Xguo akinetea. 


" If you wish to have the account, 
Listen that I may tell you 
From the beginning, with the end. 

The story (of that) which came upon 
me. 

" Take this account ; a friend — 

( 'ame — (namely). Gabriel , 

And said to me. ' The Mighty One. 
The Highest, saluteth thee. 

It has pleased Him to have mercy 
on thee, 

The Mighty and Bountiful One, 

He has fulfilled His promise, 

That (thy) afflictions should depart 
from thee. 

Lift up thy foot 
He says to thee, thy Lord, 

Thy afllictions are ending. 

Thou hast finished being like this. 

" 'And there is water near 
Under (thy) feet, 0 Job ! 

Mlien thou hast finished drinking. 
This it is (which is) thy medicine ' 

" W hen he had said his words to me, 
Mv foot I pushed (down), 

In the midst, when eyes looked, (?) 

I saw when my foot came. 

‘‘Where the water burst forth, 
Swelling and flowing out, 

In the water when I arrived 
I could not be as (I was) formerly. 

I wished for one who knows 
To look at my body. 

I saw (that it was) as in the beginning 
Or (in fact) somewhat better. 

The matter of (my) being poor 
Departed and remained afar. 

I saw Gabriel 

(WTio) was bringing me clothes. 
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334. “ Akamba : ‘ Twaa, Ayubu, 
Ximekwetea thiabu, 
Nalipowa na Wahabu, 

Xi libasi yakuvaa.’ 

335. “ Kazipokea libasi, 

Rehema, kailabisi : — 

Siitie wasiwasi, 

Xi mimi, nikurubia. 

336. “ Keti, tumhimidie 
Mola, tuishukurie, 

Na mipisi vapisie (?) 

Kheri ni kuyaliwaa.” 

337. Rehema akatamka 
Kwa furaha na kuteka : 

“ Ndiyo naliyokitaka 

Mume wangu kupoa. 

338. “ Ximhimidie Mngu 
Mwenye kutandika mbingu : 
Ameondoa utungu 

Moyoni, haukusaa. 

339. “ Sasa taka yambo moya, 
Tafadhali nitendea ; 

Kuliko bate mia 

Xadhiri yangu kiua. 

340. “ Mancno yangu, Saidi, 
Tafadhali siyarudi. 

Bwanangu nipija hadi. 

Bate mia kwa 'ajaa ! 

311. “ Tuimva Ayubu Rasuli, 
Nipija, yastahili 1 
Moyo si tie shughuli 

Moya lilipate kuwa. 


“ And he said, 1 Take, 0 Job, 

I have brought a garment to thee, 

I was given (it) by the Giver, 

It is a garment (for you) to wear.’ 

“ And I received the clothes, 

0 Rehema, and clothed myself, 

I)o not be in anv perplexity — 

It is I — approach me." 

“ Sit down and let us praise 
The Lord and give thanks for ourselves 
And the things which are past, let 
them pass : (?) 

It is better to forget them.” 

And Rehema spoke, 

With joy and laughter, 

This is what I wished for, 

That my husband should recover. 

“ Let me praise God for him, 

(God) who spread out the heavens, — 
He has taken away bitterness 
From my heart, — there is none 
remaining. 

“ Xow I want one thing, 

1 pray you, do (it) for me. 

There are a hundred strokes 
If I (am to) fulfil my vow. 

“My words, my lord, 

I pray you, do not refuse them. 

My master, (I pray you) to punish me 
(With) a hundred strokes, with crying 
out (I entreat you). 

“ 0 Apostle Job. 0 Messenger, 

Strike me as is fitting, 

Do not have any anxiety in vour 
heart, 

Let there not be even one (such 
thought). 
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312. “ Kifa, nende fill jana, 
Kipona, niishe sana. 

Neno lako. Saidina. 

Lipate kukutimia. 

343. “ Xipo, mke wako. nipo, 
Mbce zako hapo ndipo : 
Timiza chako kiapo. 

Ayubu. walotongoa. 

344. “ Wala siwe na huzuni. 

AYata simanzi moyoni. 

Jalilu Mola Manani 

Hava ndivo mezokoua. ’ 

345. Asinyamae kusema 
Kunena akasikoma, 
Akamshika liuruma 

Ayubu, akashangaa. 

346. Ayubu kisikitika 
Xeno asivatamka 
Amuone akishuka 

Jiburili kitongoa. 

317. Jiburili akanena : 

'■ Ayubu, sikae sana 
Mwenye ezi Subuhana 
Akusallimu Jalia. 

348. Hukwambia Mola vvako : 
‘ Timiza kiapo chako 

Ya jjadhiri mke vako 
Ipate kumondokea.’ 

349. “ Kurudi nia sitende ; 
Pulikiza nikufunde, 

Twaa kaa la mtende 

Ainbalo lapata mia. 

350. “ Likate tiawe, Ayubu, 
Kaa, nta zihasibu, 

Zitimie kwa hesabu, 

Moya kutopungua. 


“• If I die. I shall go at once to Paradise. 

If I escane. I shall live long : 

Your word, O our lord. 

Muv it get to be complete for you. 

•• I am here, vour wife. I am here. 
Before you here, that is where (I am). 
Fulfil vour oath. 

0 Job. which you uttered. 

‘ And do not have any sorrow 
Or grief in your heart. 

The Majestic, the Lord, the Beneficent, 
These (things) are what he h-v< 
ordained. - ’ 

She was not silent (from) speaking. 

And she did not cease her utterance. 

Pity seized upon him 

(On) .Job, and he was astonished. 

While Job was grieving, (but) 

Before he had yet said a word, 

He saw him coming down, 

(Even) Gabriel, and speaking. 

And Gabriel said : 

" Job, do not delay long — 

The All-Powerful, the Glorious, 

Salutes thee, the Mighty One. 

Thv Lord says to thee : 

‘ Fultil thy oath 
That thy wife's vow 
3Iay be redeemed. 

“ As for reversing thy purpose — do 
it not. 

Listen that I may teach thee. 

Take the branch of a date-palm 
Which has a hundred (fronds). 

Cut it. even thou, 0 Job, 

A branch (and) count the fronds. 

(To see) whether they are complete in 
the enumeration, 

Not failing short (even) by one. 
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351. " Wakuamru Wadudi 
Kaa mia zi'idadi 
Upije ile hadi 

Moya kutopungua." 

352. Kusikiake Rasuli 
Maneno ya Jiburili 
Kaondoka tasihili 

Akenda kulizcngea. 

[352c/. Akenda luditwaalo 
Kaa alizengealo 
Tenda ulipete lilo 
Alilo kusudia.j 

353. Akangia katikati 
Makaa ya mtendeti 
Kalitunda lenyo bati 

Ambazo zatimu mia 

351. Kaa akalitukua. 

Kwa Rehema akangia 
* Akamba : " Xaanmiwa 

Kwa kili kukujalidia. 

355. ‘"Unabirhe Wahabu 
Kwa hili kukudhurubu 
Movo wako atiabu 

Sliaka nafusi ondoa.” 

356. Akatamka Rehema. 

Uso ukitabasama : 

" Amri yako, Karima, 
Sina shaka taridhia.’’ 


357. Kainua mara moya 
Kampija zote mia. 
.Nadhiri ikatimia 

A'ake Ayubu nalaya. 


" The Loving One commands thee— 
Count a hundred fronds. 

Strike tier (by way of) that punish- 
ment. 

Without falling short by one (stroke).” 

When the Messenger heard 
The words of Gabriel. 

He rose up compliantly 
And went to look for it. 

[He went to take it. 

The branch which he sought, 

(To) do (when) he had obtained that, 
That which he had purposed.] 

And he went in among 
The branches of the date tree, 

And picked one having fronds 
Which made up (the number of) a 
hundred. 

He took the branch 
And entered Rehema's (apartment) 
And said, " I have been commanded 
To whip you with this. 

*' The Giver has made it plain to me 
(that) 

(I have) to strike you with this ; 

That He may soothe your heart, — 
(So) take away doubt from your soul.” 

And Rehema said 
Her face smiling — : 

" (As to) Thy command, 0 Generous 
One — 

I have no hesitation. I will acquiesce 
(in it).” 

He lifted up (the branch) once. 

And struck her all the hundred strokes, 
And the vow was fulfilled. 

Of him. Job the Prophet. 
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358. Uahi kamrejeza 

Kama kwanda na kuongeza 
Kwa amri ya Muweza 

Xa watunga wotc pia. 


359. Yakarejea mazizi 
Xgamia, ng'ombe na mbuzi 
Kazibariki Azizi 

Zaidi ya asiliya. 

360. Wakarejca na wana 
Wanaume na manana 
Kukasitawi mno sana 

Baraka ikaongea. 

361. Xa majumba yakazidi 
Xa wana wakashitadi 
Wakawa kama asadi 

Tfaiba na zibi pia. 

362. Ukiwaona rijali 

Xi kama simba kamili 
Xvaka wakatakamali 

Wakaketi kwa afia. 

363. Kwa furaha wakaketi 
Wakisitarehe kwa kuti 
Xa Uahi Jabaruti 

Auni kawatilia. 

364. Wakapowa mu'awana 
Xa Uahi Subuhana, 
Wakafurakika sana 

Rabi alowatendea. 

365. Ayubu akarejea 
Akiabudu Jalia 
Akazidi kuetea 

Ibada yake Jalia. 

366. Kisa cha Tnmwa Ayubu 
Ximekoma kukutibu 
Kwa auni ya Wahabu ; 

Rabi amenisahilia. 


And God brought him back 
As (he was) at the beginning, with 
addition. 

By command of Him who has the 
power — 

And all of the herdsmen too. 

And the cattle-folds came back, 

The camels, the cattle, and the goats, 
And the Mightv One blessed them, 

More than in the beginning. 

There returned, too, his children, 

The men and the ladies, 

And there was (a state of) exceeding 
prosperity, 

And blessing increased. 

And his houses were more (in number), 
And his children became strong ; 

They were like lions 

In beauty and splendour altogether. 

If you had seen them, the men, 

They were like lions, perfect, 

(As to their) years, they were complete, 
And they lived in health. 

And in joy they lived, 

They lived in comfort and satisfaction, 
And God. the Mighty, 

Bestowed help on them. 

And they were given assistance 
By God the Glorious, 

And they rejoiced greatly 

(In) the Lord, who did (good) to them. 

And Job returned 

Worshipping the Mighty 

And he (even) exceeded in bringing 

Worship to the Mighty. 

The story of the Apostle Job 
I have come to an end of writing (it), 
By the help of the Giver ; 

The Lord has made (it) easy for me. 
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367. Ameyafanya sahali 
Ilahi Rabi Jalili, 

Kiarabu kubadili 

Kwa Kisawahilia. 

368. Tumeyaona zuoni 
Hava, na Ivuruanini 
Na nyinyi angaliani 

Sikusaza neno moya. 

369. Mateso valipokoma 
Kwa arnri ya Karima 
Aliipata salania 

Na mali yakarejea. 

370. Ikarudi Ixatlii yake 
Kapoa maradlii yake 
Zaidi asili yake 

Karejea marra moya. 

371. Yanibo katika dayanu 
Huwa kunfa yakunu 
Rabi ndive makummu 

La ilahi ilia huwa. 

372. Rabi Mola atakalo 
Ni sharuti huwa lilo 
Bwana yeye afanyalo 

Hawezi mtu mmova. 

373. Rabi Ilahi Manani 
Ututie hifudhini 
Asomao muumini 

Na ambao tasikia. 

371. Ndicho kisa cha Ayubu 
Kisomeni, Waarabu, 
Mtaajabu ajabu 

Kisa ebalomuelea. 

373. Nimekoma, wasalamu, 
Kwandika uimekhitimu 
Kwa amri ya Karimu 

Kwa afua na afia. 


He has made them easy, 

God, the Lord, the Majestic, 

(From) the Arabic to turn 
Into Swahili. 

We have found them in books, 

These (matters) and in the Koran, 
And, as for you, (you may) look 
I have not left out one word. 

When (his) afflictions had ceased. 

By command of the Bountiful, 

He attained peace, 

And his wealth returned. 

And his good fortune came back, 

And he recovered from his disease, 
(And was) better (than in) his former 
state, 

(In fact) he returned at once. 

A matter (decided) in the judgment 
(Of) Him, who was and will be, — 
The Lord, it is He, the Strong One, 
There is no God but He. 

The Lord, whatever He wants, 

That must of necessity come to pass, 
That which He, the Master, does 
Not one man can (do). 

Lord God, Beneficent, 

Put us under thy guardianship, 

(Both) the Believer who reads (this 
poem), 

And those who will hear it. 

This is the story of Job — 

Read it, 0 ye Arabs, 

And wonder (with a) wonderment 
(At) the story which is plain to you. 

I have ended it — and greeting ! 

I have completed the writing, 

By command of the Bountiful, 

In safety and health. 
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376. Nimekoma. kisoraeni, 
Mupumbae majumbani 
Tumeyaona zuoni 

Hava yalivotokea. 

377. Ya Rabi. tupe afia 
Maradhi ngwatepulia 
Dhafmbi] ngwatuondolea 

Tughufiriye Jalia. 

378. Zighufiri dhambi zetu 
Ya Ilahi, Mola wetu 
Utubarikie kwa zitu 

Xguo na cha kutumia. 

379. Tape baraka. Wadudi, 
Subuhana, ya kuzidi 
Utupe nasi zawadi 

Dnniani kutumia. 

380. Ukiteswa na Jabari 
Uwe mtu kusubiri 
Subiri huvuta kheri — 

Sina shaka hukwambia. 

381. Asubiriyo lmnali 
Hapana shaka, ni kweli 
Shati hutakamali 

Ikatimu yako nia. 

382. Subuhana amenena, 

Rabi ma'a sabirina 
Mara nyingi tumcona 

Kusubiri kheri huya. 

383. Kwa kula asubiriyo 
Huyapata atakayo 
Hinva safi yake moyo 

Baada adhabu pia. 

384. Usubiri kwa yakini 
Ilahi takuawini. 

Kutaataa li'nini i 

Hupati ilia khatia. 


I have ended — read it, 

Mav vou rest in (comfort in your) 
bouses. 

We have found them in books, 

These (mattes) which appear (here). 

O Lord, give us health, 

Mav He put sickness far away from ns, 

Sin may He take away from us ; — 
Pardon us, 0 Mighty One ! 

Pardon our sins. 

0 God. onr Lord, 

Bless us with tilings (such as) 

Clothes and (necessaries) to use. 

Give us blessing. 0 Loving One, 
Glorious One, (even) more (than 
before) ! 

Give to us also gifts 
To use in this world. 

If you are afflicted by the All-Powerful, 
Be a patient man, 

Patience (at last) brings prosperity, 

I have no hesitation in telling you (so). 

He who is patient obtains (his desire). 
There is no doubt, it is true, 

It cannot be but that you will be made 
perfect, 

And your purpose be fulfilled. 

The Glorious One has said, 

The Lord, with patience, 

Many times we have seen (that), 

With patience good fortune comes. 

For every one who is patient 
Is wont to get (those) things which he 
wants, 

His heart is pure 

After the punishment, also. 

Be patient, (and) truly, 

God will help you, 

What is the good of fretting yourself ? 
You will not get (anything) except 


crime. 
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385. Mtu kiiziwilia 
Ziumbe kutowambia 
Mola akamuwatia 

Mwisowe liukutendea. 

386. Ilia ukitaataa 

Mwiso wake huwa baa 
Walau havatufaa 

Xi uyinga kuitia. 

387. Wasalama wasalamu 
Xdiyo tamati hatinni 
Na dhambi zetu Athimu 

Tusamehe na khatia. 

388. Tupe nasi samahani 
Tungie sote peponi 
Xa mahuru’l-aini 

Tupate kuwangalia. 

389. Na ladhati lisharibina 
Utunweshe, Subuhana ; 

Ni haqqi, taha amina, 

Utunweshe kwa umoya. 

390. Usomeni waungwana 
La makosa ukiona 
Tengezani ndiyo sana 

Xdiyo nimezowambia. 

391. Someni bini nuthuma 
Xdio mwiso, nimekoma, 
Rabi metupa khatima 

Mangine tatutendea. 


If a man restrains himself 
(So as) not to tell the creatures 
(That) the Lord has left him. — - 
In the end he is wont to do you good. 

But, if you keep on fretting. 

The end of it is apt to be disaster, 
Xeither will (such matters) profit us. 
It is folly to put ourselves (into such 
a position). (?) 

Greeting and peace ! 

This is the end and the completion ; 
And our sins, 0 Exalted One, 

Forgive us, and our crimes. 

And give us forgiveness 

That we may all enter Paradise, 

And the Maids of Paradise — 

That we may attain to look on them. 

And pleasant things (to) drink, 

Give us to drink, 0 Glorious One ! 

It is (only) just, 0 Faithful Prophet, 
That thou shouldst give us to drink in 
unity. 

Read, ye nobles — 

If ye find any (matter) of mistakes. 
Put them right (I entreat you), this is 
it indeed, 

That is how I have told you (to do). 

Read ye this poem. — 

This is the end ; I have finished. 
The Lord has granted us to complete it, 
He will do other (good things) to us. 


Wa salaam, wa katabahu '1 haqir And greeting. And he who wrote this 
Illahi taala Muhamadi bin Abuba- is the lowly (servant) of God, Most High, 
kari bin ‘Umari Kijuma ’1 Bakriyyi, Muhamadi bin Abubakari bin ‘Omari 
bi tarikh 2 fi ’sk-Shawwal ’1 (Kijuma), of the Bakriyyi clan ; on the 
Mubarak sanah 1331. date of 2nd Shawwal the Blessed, in the 

year 1331. 


Note . — The variant stanzas of MS. C., from 356 onwards, are reserved for an appendix . 
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PANE 

STANZA 

LINE 
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Errata 

Text 

90 

22 

(C) 

kuzitaya. 


23 

(b) 

[wanaume]. 

91 

26 

(c) 

pakainuka. 


29 

(C) 

angali kipapa. 

93 

71 

(b) 

unvata unyata. 

91 

84 

(«) 

asezepo. 

95 

103 

id) 

kimova. 

95 

104 

(b) 

niagia for ni afia. 


105 

(") 

kiwa subiri. 

102 

15 

(c) 

Translation 
(we are) Thy servants. 

103 

33 

(b) 

To get (at) him is impossible. 

105 

64 

(a) 

“ To-day he has taken away everything.” 

10G 

76 

(d) 

If Thou dost give his heart a shook.” 


82 

(d) 

And the house fell down upon them.” 

107 

96 


“ Job, it does not befit you 


98 

(a) 

To fix your abode here any longer ! 

Depart ...(() 

As the people have been buried.” 

*' Job was utterly perplexed.” 


101 

(c) 

He returned, all amazed.” 

108 

103 

(d) 

“ (Of) all. not one has any power (over him) 


126 

('<) 

“ Rehema did not. provoke (him) to anger.’ 


130 

(b) 

"If I pick up what has fallen.” 


150 

(d) 

” You (too) must live together.” 


(The notes to this poem will appear in the next number.) 
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A History of the Mahrattas. By James C'uxinghame Grant 
Duff, Captain in the First, or Grenadier, Regiment of Bombay 
Infantry, and late Political Resident at Satara. Revised 
annotated edition, with an introduction by S. M. Edwardes, 
C.S.I., G.Y.O., late of the Indian Civil Service. T wo vols. Oxford 
University Press. 36s. net. 

The authorities of the Oxford University Press are to be con- 
gratulated upon the issue of this new edition of Grant Duff's classic 
so soon after the appearance of Mr. Crooke’s scholarly revision of 
Tod's Rajasthan It is the supreme merit of both these works 
that they still command unqualified praise from all who are competent 
to bestow it. That circle, we may hope, is larger to-day than it was 
when Grant Duff submitted his manuscript in 1825 to the John Murray 
of the time and was met with the discouraging words : “ Who knows 
anything about the Marathas. and who cares to know ? A ‘ History of 
the Marathas " ! That will never sell ! ” The risk of publication was 
eventually undertaken by the firm of Longman, upon the recom- 
mendation of Sir James Mackintosh ; but the book cost Grant Duff 
upwards of £2,000 before it went to Press. The Court of Directors 
conceived that they had treated him with rare liberality when they 
subscribed for forty copies, and proposals for a second edition in 
1816 did not survive the stage of discussion. The present edition, 
it need hardly be said, is a vast improvement upon the Calcutta 
reprint of 1912 in three volumes, which has hitherto been the latest 
available. But while recognizing to the utmost the efficient manner 
in which Mr. Edwardes has discharged his duties, it is impossible not 
to regret the absence of the delightful woodcuts of Bijapur, Raigarh, 
and Satara which adorn the original work. 

Grant Duff, like Tod, was admirably equipped for his task. As an 
officer in the Bombay army he was an active participator in the final 
struggle which o\ erthrew the Maratha power, and while Resident at 
Satara from 1818 to 1822. devoted himself with untiring energy to 
the collection of materials. In common with Tod he possessed a 
happy combination of literary skill with aptitude for historical research. 

•Jl 
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He enjoyed, in addition, the faculty of appi ec-iating tin- characteristics 
of the Maratha people, and utilized to the full the opportunities 
which came in his wav of cultivation the friendship and obtaining 
the confidence of the chiefs. "The name of (bant Sahib." says 
Rao Bahadur I). B. l’arasnis in In-. book on -Mahubb-'hwar. " is still 
familiar as a household word in the Satura district." His candour 
may not always be palatable to the ardent Maratha nationalist ; 
but his book has achieved a pride of place which has in no way been 
challenged bv the supplementary investigations <>1 later students. The 
record may here and there be biassed, but it is tempered through- 
out by the kindliness and courtesy which are to be expected from 
a disciple of Monutstuart Klphinstom* ; and it amplv fulfils his 
declared pui pose of supplying a complete history of the Marathas 
from the creation of their nation by Sivaji in the seventeenth century 
until the extinction in 1818 of their pretensions to dominate India. 

Such a story cannot fail to fascinate 1 , and over none is that fascina- 
tion more potently exercised than over the .Marathas themselves. 
" The Marathas are a nation, and from the Brahman to the peasant 
they glory in the fact." It is they, and not the Miighals. who are 
the predecessors in conquest of the British. The career of Sivaji, 
like that of Ranjit Singh, was Napoleonic in the suddenness of its 
rise and the brilliance of its success But whereas Ranjit Singh 
failed to found a lasting dynasty, the conquests of Sivaji achieved an 
element of permanence owing to the weakness of the Miighals. Akbar 
had rested his rule on the co-operation of his Hindu subjects : the 
austere fanaticism of Aurangzeb undid his work, although he was able 
to maintain the system more or less in running order for fiftv years. 
The tottering sceptre fell into the hands of the •• mountain-rats 
of the Deccan like an over-ripe pear. For at least a century 
the 01 ders of the Maratha confederacv were obeved from I ) wa r k a 
on the west to Jugannath in Orissa on the east, and from Hardwar in 
the north to Ra mesh war in the far south. Three hard-fought 
campaigns were needed to wrest from them that supremacy which, 
Maratha historians are careful to insist, was the fruit of a genuine 
effort on the peit of a Hindu nationalitv inspired bv a common 
patriotism. It was the outcome of an upheaval in which all classes 
co-operated, and which was not only political lmt religious. No 
experiment in federalism upon so large a scale had previously been 
witnessed in Tndia. Mhv, then, did this mightv enterprise meet 
disaster ? 
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There was already a community of language, creed, and life among 
the Mara thus when Sivaji arose and conferred political unity upon 
them. To-day the use of the Maratha tongue in its different dialects 
extends nearly across the peninsula. It is spoken by nine millions 
in the Bombay Presidency, by four and a half millions in the Central 
Provinces and Berar, and by three and a half millions in the Nizam’s 
Dominions. Maratha colonies are to be found in many of the districts 
of the Madras Presidency. The Baja of Sandur in the Bellarv district 
comes of Maratha stock, and as recently as 1 84o the descendants 
of Sivaji’s half-brother. Vyankoji, reigned in empty state at Tanjore. 
Maratha chiefs rule at Gwalior. Indore. Dhar. and Dewas, in Central 
India, and at Baroda. in Gujarat. But the cradle of the Maratha 
kingdom must be sought in the tract on the western edge of the 
Deccan plateau, immediately east of the Ghats, that long towering 
wall which runs from north to south. It shelters a manly and hardy 
race, bred in poverty, simplicity, and love of equality. Their demo- 
cratic temper is shown by the universal use of " thee " and “ thou 
There is among them none of that caste exclusiveness which exists 
in Southern India, where the lower castes are not allowed to pollute 
Brahman streets with their presence. On the contrary, the Brahman 
monopoly was directly challenged by t he religious revival which shook 
the Deccan in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and which was 
largely led by men. and even women, of humble social origin -tailors, 
carpenters, potters, gardeners, shopkeepers, barbers, and even outcaste 
Mahars (scavengers). Khandoba and Bhavani, the two principal 
deities of the Maratha people, are frankly aboriginal in character, 
and their cult is primarily non-Brahmanica! and non-Aryan. The 
main bodv of the population are Ivunbis. or cultivators, and according 
to a memorandum presented in 1919 bv the All-India Maratha 
League to the Joint Parliamentary Committee on the Government of 
India Bill " the terms ‘ Maratha ’ or " Kunbi ’ are synonymous : 
the educated and well-to-do portion of the community styles itself 
Maratha, while the ignorant and rural passes under the name of Kunbi, 
though the former are akin to the latter as members of the same caste.” 
There is undoubtedly a distinct aboriginal strain in both, and the 
claim of the upper class to a Rajput origin cannot be sustained, 
although Sivaji found it necessary, in order to invest his assumption 
of sovereignty in 1674 with validity, to be " made a Kshatriya ”, 
and to hide his Kunbi birth in a tale of descent from the great Rajput 
house of Udaipur. Outside the Ivunbis are Prabhus or writers, Dhangars 
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or shepherds (to which caste the Maharaja Holkar belongs). Gaul is 
or cowherds, Ivoli and Mavali hillinen. and Ramosis or “forest dwellers ”, 
whose traditional occupation is robbery, and who are still classed as a 
criminal tribe. But all are Sudras, whatever their fissure into castes 
may be, and they rose into fame under a Sudra chief. 

Sivaji was unquestionably a devout Hindu, and he did not neglect his 
duty towards the sacerdotal caste. It is recorded that he handed over 
his kingdom to his <juru, the famous Ramdas Swami, and was bidden 
to take it back and administer it as a trust. But he was never 
allowed to forget that he was a despised Sudra. and he took care in 
return that the Brahmans should not exercise undue ascendancv. 
The backbone of his army was furnished bv Kolis and Mavalis. 
Outcastes such as Mangs and Mahars garrisoned his hill-forts, which 
were placed under the joint elm rue of Marathas and Brahmans. 
The military commanders who attained to eminence under him and 
his grandson Shahu (the " Sow Royer " of the Factory Records) were, 
in the main, -Marathas. and the influence of the Brahman element 
was chiefly manifested at the council table, where its presence was 
indispensable for the simple reason that the ordinary Marafha was 
illiterate. 

Much has been written upon the subject of Sivaji's civil administra- 
tion ; and while it is not necessarv to endorse the extravagant lanmia^e 
of Mr. Kincaid, who speaks of him in his Hinton/ of the Marathn 
People as the greatest man who ever lived '. the more sober judgment 
recorded by Professor Jailunath Sarkar in his admirable book 
on Shivaji and His Times can be accepted. The limitations 
of Si\aji were many, but these were shared bv his successors, for they 
form part of the Maratha character. He differed from them ill that 
he was the last constructive genius which the Hindu race has produced. 
He governed by means of a Raj-mandala or Council of State, which held 
frequent mnjlasi or meetings, and was composed of eight ministers. 
These, in the final arrangement adopted by Sivaji, comprised 
the senapali or commander-in-chief, the peshjm or chief executive 
officer, the pant amnti/a, who was in charge of the revenue and accounts 
departments : the /mut. mclne. or soor.xis. who supervised the corre- 
spondence and records; the dahir. or sonant, who was minister for 
foreign affairs : the nmntrt. or head of the household ; and the m/ai/a- 
dhisha and mjamshastri. or prtnditrao. who presided over the judicial 
and ecclesiastical departments. All were Brahmans except the 
senapali. At a later date a supreme functionary, entitled the 
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pralinidhi, or “ representative of the Raja ”, was created. The late 
Air. Justice Ranade discerned in this Raj-mandala the prototype 
of the Anglo-Indian system of council government. But in the 
first place Sivaji's ministers were merely his secretaries ; and 
secondly, the English have in point of fact carried on the methods 
of factory administration, in evidence whereof it may be mentioned 
that in the Viceroy's Executive Council the junior member gives his 
opinion first, as he was accustomed to do in olden days at Surat. 

Originally none of these offices was hereditarv, but gradually 
they became, the perquisites of certain families, and their holders 
mere jagirdars. Thus the present chief of Aunclh enjoys the title 
of Pratinidhi, and the chief of Bhor that of Pant Sachiv. In place 
of the Raj-imndnln the administration began to be conducted by 
subordinate civil officials, under the sole control of the Teshwa. This 
change dates from the time of Balaji Vishvanath, a Chitpavan or 
Konkanasth Brahman who was appointed to the office in 171-1, and 
in 1727 obtained from Shahu, the grandson of Sivaji, a deed 
empowering him to manage the entire government, upon condition 
of perpetuating the name of the Raja. 

Shahu, who survived until 1748, was under no illusion as to the 
nature of the step which he took. When Raja Jai Singh of Amber 
asked him what he had performed for the Hindu faith, and what 
charities he had bestowed, he replied, " 1 have conquered from the 
Mussulmans the whole country from Rameshwav to Delhi, and have 
given it to the Brahmans." The descendants of Sivaji reigned as 
pageant kings at Satara, while the real sovereignty was concentrated 
in the minister at Poona. The dynasty of mayors of the palace thus 
established com] wised seven persons. But the Peshwas in turn suffered 
eclipse. Upon the death in 1772 of Aladlio Rao, the fourth of the line, 
the control of affairs was transferred to Nana Farnavis, also a 
Chitpavan Brahman, who for thirty-eight years, until his death in 
March, 1801), directed the administration. The position was thus 
similar to that which obtained in Bengal, where the Company’s 
servants persisted in governing in the name of the puppet Xawab at 
Alurshidabad. 

The result of this establishment of a permanent Brahman ascendancy 
at Poona was to alienate the Maratha chiefs, who were one and all 
of Sudra origin and who had carved out kingdoms for themselves in 
Malwa and Gujarat, and elsewhere. They followed the Peshwa’s 
model, and created separate autocracies for themselves. The 
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Maratha power reached its zenith in 1759. Their frontier extended 
on the north to the Indus and on the south nearly to the extremity 
of the peninsula. All the territory within these limits which was not 
their own paid tribute to them : and the directing hand was that of 
the Peshwa at Poona. But their sun set at the third battle of Panipat 
in 1761. The Peshwa Balaji Baji Rao never recovered from the 
shock, and although most of the Maratha compiests were regained 
at a subsequent date by independent chiefs, the confederacy of the 
Maratha princes dissolved. Although they might join together upon 
occasions, as at the battle of Kharda (Khurdla) in 179b, where they 
united for the last time under the banner of the Peshwa against the 
Nizam, the old solidarity of interest was gone. Nana Farnavis 
endeavoured to arrest the process of disintegration bv setting up the 
Raja of Satara as actual head of the confederacy ; but it was too late. 
Caste jealousies had done their work. The organic whole created bv 
Sivaji had been converted into an inorganic mass, and the end came 
in 1818 with the deposition of Baji Rao II, the last of the Peshwas, 
and his internment at Bithoor, near Pawn pore. With him vanished 
his principal ally, the Blonde Raja of Nagpur, and the dream of 
a Maratha empire was finally shattered. 

k or ty r eats latet . in the dark davs < >f 1 So / , the ex-Pesh wa\s adopted 
son, the infamous Dhimdu Pant, or Nana Sahib, endeavoured once 
more to kindle what he conceived to be the Hame of Maratha nation- 
alism. Ilis failute was complete. I here was no response to the call 
b_\ the Maratha chiefs and people. A widespread conspiracy was 
certainly discovered at Satara to restore the Maratha power with 
assistance from the north, but the movement was suppressed with 
only trifling disturbances. The Maratha chiefs who had survived 
the debacle of 1818 -Bindhia, Holkar. and the Gaikwar of Baroda, 
the Raja of Kolhapur (a descendant of Raja Ram, the younger son of 
Sivaji), and the jagirdars in the southern Maratha country — remained 
staunch, in spite of trouble with the contingents at Gwalior and Indore. 
The mass of the population in the Deccan appeared to Meadows Taylor 
(who was in a position to know) to have ■■ ceased to bo warlike, and 
under a good system of government to have fairly abandoned old 
ways and settled down into active farmers As for the Brahmans, 
they were (and still are) " well represented in government employ ”, 
and even if there was reason for discontent among them, they “ have 
no sympathy among the Maratha people, who do not like them ", 

The exploits of Sivaji might still be recited by the Gondhali. or 
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wandering minstrel, to rapt village audiences, but the name of the 
Brahman Peshwa carried no inspiration. And if the truth must be 
told, the memories of Maratha rule were not altogether sweet. In 
the words of Sir Thomas Munro, as recorded in his life by Gleig — - 

The Muhratta government, from its foundation, has been one of the 
most destructive that ever existed in India. It never relinquished the 
predatory spirit of its founder, bewajee. That spirit grew with its power : 
and when its empire extended from the (binges to the t'auvery, this nation 
was little better than a horde of imperial thieves. All other Hindu states 
took a pride in the improvement of the country and in the construction 
of pagodas, tanks, canals, and other public works. The dlahrattas have 
done nothing of this kind : their work has been chietly desolation. They 
did not seek their revenue in the improvement of the country, but in the 
exactions of Hie established 'bo'it from their neighbours, and in predatory 
incursions to levy more. 

A similar picture is painted by Grant Duff himself. '■ The burden 
of their exactions," lie writes, " became intolerable, and districts 
before cultivated and populous wore fast running to waste and 
wretchedness." Justice compels the admission that the government 
of Sivaji is said to have been " popular with the common cultivator ", 
so long, that is to say. as lie lived within the area of actual physical 
control : and it is undoubtedly tlm case that some of the Peshwas 
endeavoured to protect the peasantry from illegal exactions. Yet (as 
Professor Jadunath ftaikar has pointed outj the Maratha state was 
essentially a Krieydnut. It. was bound to wage war periodically, if it 
was to supplement the resources of the home province, with no industry, 
little trade, a sterile soil, ami an agriculture dependent upon scanty 
and precarious rainfall. A poliev of this description necessarily 
recoiled upon itself. Sivaji's repeated raids on Surat scared away trade 
and wealth from that city. Tim Pindaris who filled Central India 
and Rajputana with desolation and terror in the early days of the 
nineteenth century are rightly described as the logical corollary of 
the Maratha soldier to whom rapine was a normal duty. Gangs of 
banditti of all lands and religions took to the road in the wake of the 
-Maratha armies. Their incursions were as regular as the periodical 
returns of the monsoon, and the havoc wrought by them became so 
insupportable that the work of their suppression, and of those who 
secretly supported them, grew to be an imperative necessitv. From 
the economic point of view the Maratha state had. then, no stable 
basis. 

Again, the latter-day Marathas trusted too much to diplomatic 
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trickery and finesse. 1 The casuist, with memories of some of the 
episodes of Sivaji's career, may argue that stratagem and falsehood 
were necessary to the birth of the Maratha hegemony ; but such 
weapons could not be indefinitely emploved without bringing disaster 
upon those who resorted to them. No one could rely upon the promise 
of a Maratha minister or the assurance of a Maratha general. An 
empire built upon such foundations was bound to crumble. 

If we reject these interpretations of the catastrophe and cast about 
for another we may obtain it from Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, who is 
quoted by Professor Sarkar as saving — 

A temporary enthusiasm sweeps over the countrv, and we imagine 
that it has been united ; but the rents and holes in our body social do their 
work secretly : we cannot retain any noble idea long. Sivaji aimed at 
preserving the rents : he wished to save from Mughal attack a Hindu 
society of which ceremonial distinctions and isolation of castes are the very 
breath of life. He wanted to make this heterogeneous society triumphant 
over all India ! He wove ropes of sand : he attempted the impossible. 

In other words, in proportion as Sivaji's ideal of a Hindu mntraj was 
based on orthodoxy, it contained within it the seed of its own death. 

II. E. A. Cotton. 


Stuuia Semitica et Orientals. By Seven Members of Glasgow 
University Oriental Society. Glasgow, 1920. 

Every student of Oriental languages and literatures recognizes the 
value of those \ olumes of essays, written by the pupils and admirers 
of some revered professor and dedicated to his honour, either on his 
retirement or after he has with distinction occupied his chair for a 
quarter of a century or more. Such compilations are more common 
on the Continent than in this country, and the contents of. them are 
in many instances of permanent value : for the contributors always 
gi\ e of their best, in order that the tribute of their respect may be as 
worthy of acceptance as possible. 

Such a volume has recently been presented to Professor James 
Robertson, in celebration of his eightieth birthday, by seven of his 

old pupils, some of whom have themselves won distinction in the 
field of Oriental studies. 


The Maratha?, however, owned no monopoly of this failing. Aurangzeb is 
recorded to have said (Sarkar, Anecdote, p. 96 ) that “one cannot rule without 
practising deception ... A government that is joined to cunning lasts and remains 
firm for ever . . . It is contrary to the Koran to consider stratagem as blan.eable ”. 
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Professor Robertson spent more than twelve years in the East — 
in Constantinople and Beyrout — and was afterwards for thirty years 
Professor of Hebrew and Semitic languages in the Glasgow University, 
from 1877 to 1907. His published works have had reference mainly 
to the Bible and Hebrew studies, and the experience he gained by his 
long residence in the Muhammadan East has found expression only in 
scattered magazine articles and reviews of books. 

Of the contributions in this volume of studies, five deal with 
Hebrew studies, such as “ The Synchronisms of the Book of Kings ”, 
“The Site of Capernaum"', "Jewish Everyday Life, as reflected in 
the Mishnah treatise Shabbath ”, and “ A Study in Hebrew Synonyms ”. 
Professor D. B. Macdonald has not selected a subject from his immense 
knowledge of Muslim literature, but has written on “ The pre- 
Abrahainic stories of Genesis, as a part of the W isdom Literature ”. 
For students of Arabic, Professor W. B. Stevenson, who has succeeded 
Professor Robertson in the Chair of Hebrew and Semitic Languages, 
has given a study of " Some Specimens of Moslem Charms ”, containing 
much new information on this obscure and difficult subject, very care- 
fully worked out in detail. Dr. E. Robertson, lecturer on Arabic 
in the University of Edinburgh, has given a translation of a hitherto 
unpublished work by Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman on Arabic 
Calligraphy, with an introduction and exhaustive notes. 

T. W. Arnold. 


Studies in honor of Maurice Bloomfield by a group of his 
Pupils, pp, xxi and 312. Newhaven and Oxford, 1920. 

The foreword begins : “ These studies are offered to Maurice 
Bloomfield on the fortieth anniversary of his doctorate."’ The Intro- 
duction contains a biographical sketch (born on 23rd February, 1855, 
at Bielitz, Austria, but in 1859 his family moved to the States), and a 
bibliography most carefully tabled, which is a faithful testimony to 
the splendid activity of M. Bloomfield. 

1. Le Roy Carr Barret, Paipplalacla and Rig Veda. (A very 
meritorious studv : “ The originality and independence of Ppp. is 
rather more distinct and important than some of us may have realized 
hitherto.”) 

2. H. H. Bender, On the Lithuanian Word-stock as Indo-European 
material. (Numerous evidences that the Lithuanian Wortschatz is 
to be “ revamped ”.) 
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3. F. R. Blake, Congeneric assimilation as a cause of the develop- 
ment of new roots in Semitic. 

4. G. M. Bolling, The recension of ( 'finale va used hv Galanos. 
(The true character of the collection translated hv Galanos ; a successful 
attempt to reconstruct the original.) 

5. G. W. Brown, The sources of Indian philosophical ideas. (An 
ambitious essay ; many brilliant hypotheses ; the great dillerence 
between Upanisads and Buddhism-Jainism is that these “ remained 
more purely national, that is Dra vidian : thev would not admit the 
Vedas or the Yedic gods ".) 

6. W. N. Brown, Escaping one’s fate: a Hindu paradox and its 
use as a psychic motif in Hindu fid ion. (Good reading; full of 
interesting remarks.) 

7. E. W. Burlingame, Buddhist-Zoroastrian legend of seven 
marvels. (Points out remarkable parallels.) 

8. b. Edgerton. Hie philosophic materials of the Atharvaveda. 
(Phil osoph oumena used in \edic circles, as later in Buddhist Tantrism, 
as charms ; conclusions (p. 133) are jmt and important.) 

9. E. W. Fav. Irradiation and blending. (The author died 1930 ; 
he was a learned and promising man ; his philology is of the most 
daring kind.) 

10. Helen M. Johnson, Rauhineya’s adventures. (Translation of 
a Jaina story ) 

11. H. W. Magoun, Agui Vrtrahan and the Avestan Verethraghua. 
(Not perfectly sound, as far as I can see ; fanciful etymologies : 
indragnl — in-ra-agni = Fire-of-t, lie-driver.) 

12. Ruth Norton, The Life Index, a Hindu fiction-motif. (Good 
reading, interesting remarks.) 

13. B. G. Oliphant, The \ edic Press-stones. (Inquiry into thenature 
of the griivan and adri.) 

14. R. S. Radford, Licensed feet in Latin verses. A study of the 
principles of exceptional shortening, of diaeresis, and of short vowels 
in hiatus. 

Complete indices conclude the volume. 

L. de ea Vai.i.ee Porssiv. 

Ax ACCOUNT OF THE OTTOMAN' CoNqUEST OF EGYPT IX THE YEAR 

A.H. 922 (A.D. 1516). By Lieut.-Col. W. H. Salmon. 

The latest addition to the monographs of the Royal Asiatic Society 
is entitled An account of the Ottoman Conquest of Egypt in the year 
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a. h. 922 (a.d. 1516)”. Actually the work consists of a translation of 
the first hundred jiages of the third volume of the well-known history 
of Egypt by Ibn lyas, prepared by Lieut. -Col. \Y. H. Salmon. Ibn 
Ivas's history has long been known to scholars, and the learned 
introduction to the translation by Professor Margoliouth tells us what 
little is known of that author, who was born in a.h. 852 (a.d. 1448), 
and whose chronicle terminates at the end of the year a.h. 928. The 
Professor does not allude to the curious gap of fifteen years (a.h. 906 
to 921), which occurs between vol. ii and vol. iii of the printed text 
and apparently in all MS. copies. 

The chronicle of Ibn Ir as as far as the important years 922 and 
923 which witnessed the defeat of the Mamluk by Sultan Selim I 
and the establishment of Ottoman rule in Egypt, is for the most part 
a purely local diary, and for the year 922 he is not nearly so detailed 
or full as other native historians. Ibn lyas in his diary devotes much 
space to the recording of the exact date of the appearance of the new 
moon, and still more to the vagaries of the Liver Nile, neither of which 
have any special interest for the historian. It is true that the minor 
events passing in Cairo during the momentous year have considerable 
interest, but they have not much bearing on the main topic of the 
monograph, which is the Ottoman eompiest of Egypt. The famous 
battle of Merj Dabiq is dismissed in a few jiages, and a far 
fuller description is to be found of this engagement which practically 
gave Egvpt to the Turks, in von Hammer and in Weil. 

The chief impression formed by the reader acquainted with other 
sources is that Ibn lyas had very little knowledge of what was passing 
outside Cairo; for example, he tells us that the body of Sultan Qansawh 
Ghawri was “ not fouud amongst the dead, nor was it ever known 
what became of it". It is surprising that Ibn lyas should not have 
heard rumours of the Sultan’s body having been found as related by 
other historians. The narrative as here translated ends with the 
arrival of Selim in Cairo on Monday 3 Muliarram 923, Tumnn Beg 
being still at large. The last we hear of Tunmn Beg is that after an 
engagement with Selim's troops he folded up the royal standard and 
“ ran and concealed himself, some say he went towards Tara 

Leaders of Ottoman history know that this was by no means the 
end of Tuman Beg, and that while he remained at large the Ottoman 
Sultan could not regard himself as absolute master of Egvpt. The 
events which led to his final capture and execution by Selim are full 
of incident and interest, and being associated with Cairo itself are fully 
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and dramatically related by Ibn lyas : it n therefore much to be 
regretted that Colonel Salmon should have stopped short exactlv where 
the narrative of Ibn lyas begins to be most interesting', and it is perhaps 
a pity that instead of translating the first hundred pages of volume in, 
Colonel Salmon did not give 11 s an epitome of the wln-le volume, 
confining himself solely to matters dealing with the establishment of 
Ottoman rule in Cairo. 

Professor .Margo! iouth in his admirable introduction points out that 
one feature about this history is the style of the language in which it is 
written, embodying as it does " much of the vernacular of the time, 
and in consequence is of value for the history of the Arabic language 
and the development of the Cairene dialect Cnfortimatelv. this 
feature of Ibn Ivas's history is not brought out by the translator, who 
would have rendered a considerable service to students if he had 
indicated in brackets some of the many peculiar words emploved by 
Ibn lyas. 

A good example of the ignorance displaced by Ibn lyas regarding 
matters passing in the outer world is to be found in the rare allusions 
he makes to what was passing in Jedda and the I ted Sea : on p. ->b 
we read : — 

“ News also arrived from Amir Husein, Deputy of Jeddah, and al-Re'Is 
Selman al-'Othmanl. that on pror< eding on their way to Hind (along the 
Arabian coast) with the army before mentioned, and arriving at Kamriin 
(near Zabld, in Yemen), a Hind village, they built a fortress with flanking 
towers, completing it in about five months. Amir Husein then 
dispatched a body of troops towards a place called al-Lih vali. and another 
to Mura, whilst he himself with the rest of the army remained at Beit- 
al-Fitvah for about a month. After that Anar Husein and Robs Selman 
proceeded with their troops against Zabld, in the possession of ‘Abd 
alAIalik, brother of Sheikh 'Amir. 

This he besieged, and captured it on Friday morning, the 20th of 
Jtunada al-Akhirah, .vh. 922. Thev found a large population there. 
The same letter also announced that Husein, after taking Zabld, attacked 
the fortress of the town of Aden, and nearly took it. Also that they 
had appointed to the command of Zalud one of Ashraf al-Ghurl’s 
Mendooks, one of the Amirs of Tens named Bars Bai. The latter had 
with him some Meinlooks and followers, being joined also bv a body of 
about 10,000 Arabs. So when Bars Bai became possessed of Zabld he 
governed the place like a Sultan, and appointed a Da wad I r, a treasurer, 
and officials as Sultans do. He and his troops acquired great spoils 
there.” 
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The number of errors contained in these two paragraphs is quite 
remarkable. The expedition of Amir Husayn and Salman was, we 
know, directed against the Yaman. although the fleet had been 
originally equipped in Suez for an Indian expedition. " Kamrfin," 
which should, of course, be read " Kamanin ", is not a village near 
Zabid, but is a well-known island off the coast, and parallel with 
San‘a. and played a very important part in the history of the Red Sea 
in the sixteenth century: the original text says that Kamaran was a fief 

of India, the Arabic word does not mean " a village ”. and, of 

course. al-Lihyah should lie read Lohavya. and Beit al-Fitvah, Bavt 
al-Faqih. How Ibn Ivas came to say that Kamaran was in anv way 
connected with " Hind " must remain a mystery. 

On p. 06 we again hear of Amir Ilusayn. and on p. 82 we are told 
that on Monday 22nd news came from India 

'■ that the ships which Sultan al-Ohurl had dispatched had gone 
down with all guns and arms and other things on hoard. A quarrel had 
arisen between the commander, Salman al-OthmfmJ. and the local 
governor, al-Amir Husein of Jeddah, and that each of them had gone to 
a different part of India ", 

Now this is hopelessly wrong, for while Salman was still attacking 
Aden, which he never succeeded in taking, Amir Ilusayn withdrew to 
Jedda. and neither of them ever went to India again. On p. 12-1, 
vol. iii. of the Arabic text Ibn Ivas tells us that Amir Husayn was 
murdered by Salman ; though this story received currency among the 
Portuguese, we know from more reliable sources that Ilusayn, on 
account of his cruelty to the inhabitants of Jedda, was drowned at 
sea bv the orders of Sultan Selim, these orders having been conveyed 
to the Sherif of Mekka through the Sherif’s son, who had gone to Cairo 
to congratulate the Sultan on his succession to the throne of Egypt. 
It is indeed strange that Ibn Ivas should have failed to hear these 
details. 

Further, with regard to the statement that all the ships, guns, 
and arms dispatched by Sultan al-Ghawri had gone down, we learn 
from Qutb-ud-Din, the historian of the Yaman and of Mekka, that 
when, in 926, Husayn Beg was appointed Governor of Jedda, he found 
there a fully equipped fleet, which had set out in a. it. 922 under 
Amir Husayn, and had been brought back to Jedda. 

Colonel Salmon's translation is, on the whole, careful and accurate, 
hut there are some curious omissions. The only fault we have to find 
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is in the inconsistency of his transcription of proper names. Thus 
“ Ba’lbae " represents no system at all, while on one and the same 
page we find a common Arabic termination transcnbed in two dilTerent 
ways. viz. p. 4 : — 

. . Gluirbic/i pro\ inc-es and to I’pper Keypt 

and went to Raithino/t/r/t 

It is a ]>ity that the correct reading of the name of the last Mamluk 
Sultan was not discovered by the translator till too late for employment 
in his text. The beautiful Qur‘an in the Khedivial Library at Cairo 

dedicated to this prince reads quite death- >’• -»il> 

M. Denison Ross. 

Ax Exolish-Pcnmuji YocAiin.utv or An'mi \ V okii<. By the 
Rev. T. Grahame Bailey. In dvo. xv i- 1 r><) pp. Calcutta, 1<U0. 
Rs. 2-4. 

On connait 1 antorite de .M. Orahaine Bailee en ce qui concerne 
les parlets, ay\ ens on non-aryens. dn Benjnb et des regions avoisinantes 
de l'Himalaya : l'eloge et 1' usage <jue fait de ses travanx Vi. Grierson 
dans son Linguistic buii'cfi sentient an besom la meiUeuro ties recont- 
mandations. On doit done sc felioiter cjne M. Orahame Bailev ait 
bien conlu a j outer a ses productions anteriemes h; tlictiomuiire anglo- 
penjabi rpti manquait jusqu'a present. 

La langue etudiee ici n est pas la langue tbi Penjab eutier ; ce 
n’en est meme pas le type le plus eonmi. qui se parle k Amritsar et a 
Ludhiana. II s agit de 1 ensemble ties parlers emploves an Nord et 
a 1 Ouest d Amritsar ; selon M. Grahame Bailev, dont la classification 
ne coincide pas avec celle de M. Grierson, cet ensemble comprc-nd 
environ les deux-tiers des parlers centraux groups par M. Grierson 
sous le nom de mdjlCi. le dialccte du Jammu, enfin la zone frontiere 
entre penjabt et lathndi (qtte M. Grierson appelle lalmda) : ces parlers 
sont cettx d’environ cinq millions et detm d'hommes, contre sept 
imlhons qui reviennent attx dialedes du Slid et de l'Est du Penjab. 
Du reste la limite occklentale est fuyante. et pourrait aisement se 
reculer jusqu’au Chenab et meme jusquai. deseit entre Chenab et 
Indus; ceci accroitrait dan taut 1' importance geograph ique et 
statistique du dialccte etudie par JI. Grahame Bailey. 

Xaturellement les differences entre les deux groupes ne sont pas 
tondamentales. La plus importante, puisqu'elle concerne la grammaire, 
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eonsiste dans l'inegalite d'emploi des suffixes pronominaux ; P usage 
developpe qui en est fait dans le dialecte de 1‘Ouest, et d’autres 
traits nioins importants, deja signales par 31. Grierson {Ling. Surv., 
ix, i, p. 745) rapproclient franchement ee dialecte du lailindl ; si bien 
que les dialectes de la zone frontiere lie seraient pas, a proprement 
parler, du ''penjabi se fondant dans le lalinda" coniine dit M. Grierson, 
mais du laihndi se teintant de penjabi. G'est par le vocabulaire (/./., 
p. G08) cpie les parlers de l'Ouest se rattachent a ceux de l'Est : et 
ceci fait, pour le dire en passant, que le lexique de 31. Grabame Bailey 
vaut, a de legeres nuances pres, pour tout Pensemble du penjabi. 

On voit coiume les limites dialectales sont ici fuyantes ; en cette 
region plus peut-etre que partout ailleurs dans I’Inde. il est difficile 
de marquer Pindividualite dcs gvoupes iinguistiques, parce que le 
prestige des villes li'a pas reussi a iinposer une langue, locale on 
enipruntee, a la campagne environnante. 31. Grahanie Bailey insiste 
en etfet sur le fait (pie le seule unite linguistique an Benjab est le village : 
“ la langue du village est la vraie nonne en penjabi." Cette remarque, 
particulierement appropriee au Penjab on le niorcelleinent politique 
est la regie de toute antiquit e. a line portee qni s'etend a l'lnde entiere, 
pays de civilisation pavsanne et sans centralisation stable : cela 
surtout si Ton considere l'lnde des periodes qui out precede la 
colonisation anglaise, les cheniins de fer, les journaux et l’enseigiie- 
ment public, entin les differentes forces uniticatriees dont Paction se 
fait sentir actuellement. La difliculte ou Ton est de situer exactement 
le point d’origine de la plupart des langues litteraires de l'lnde ancienne 
et medievale tient sans doute pour une grande part a l'etroitesse de 
leur base geographique en nieme temps cppa la inultqilicite des 
influences d'origine sociale. Ces influences sociales aussi, 31. Grahanie 
Bailev a ete amene a les signaler ; ear une etude bien ponssee meiie 
aux pvoblemes les plus generaux. Le vocabulaire subit des variations 
dont les nioins importantes peut-etre sont d'origine locale : les 
principales tiennent a la religion : d'autres. bien entendu, aux metiers ; 
d'autres enlin, a l'edueatioii . Parmi celles-ei, eertaines des plus eurieuses 
viennent de ce que les mots du penjabi et de bourdon sont souvent 
t-res pareils, quoique legerement dissemblables : la tendance chez 
les gens qui out ‘‘trop d'education " est d’adopter la prononciation 
de Pourdou et de gater leur penjabi ; non seulement le phonetisme, 
mais parfois la grammaire meme en est alteree : voyez p. vi par 
exemple, ce qui est dit du genre des noms. Tout cela est cause de 
variantes nombreuses et d un etat tluide du langage, dont la 
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compa raison eclaire en partie certains aspects des langues litteraires 
anciennes ou modernes. 

Que la norrae linguistique varie ainsi de village a village, et a 
l’interieur de chaque village, cela n'est, pas fait pour simplifier la 
besogne du lexicographe ; et 1'on doit dautant plus remercier et 
feliciter .M. Grahame Bailey d'avoir inene a hien son projet de donner 
un lexique a la fois court et suflisant. Qu’on ne pen.se ]>as en effet 
que pour limiter les dimensions de son vocabulaire il se soit borne 
au strict indispensable et reduit a la secheresse : il a su au contraire 
indiquer les tours typiques et l'emploi normal des" mots, noter les 
synonymes et leur repartition soeiale ou les nuances de leurs sens : 
pour cela il a eu recours h divers precedes fort simples, artifices de 
redaction, abreviations, renvois, fusion d'artides dans les cas clairs : 
si bien qu'un format pen ambitienx couvre un livre plutdt riche. 

Un autre moyen de gagner de la place a etc d ’employer 
exclusivement 1'alphabet latin. qui aussi bien doit etre necessaire- 
ment fanulier a tons ceux, Europeens ou Indous. qui auront a se servir 
du livue. Le principe adopte est celui de la translitt.-ration directe 
de l'ecriture indigene ; mais 31. Grahame Bailey a interprets cette 
translitteration dans d importantes remarques preliminaires sur la 
prononciation reelle. On appreeiera notamment celles qui concernent 
F existence des spirantes. ou i e passage de s a h ; ou encore 
1 accentuation (31. Grahame Bailey a decouvert des tons en penjabi ; 
mais dire que le penjabi est une langue a tons comme le chinois ” 
e.st exagerer , il s agit pour la majeure partie de faits dependant 
de 1 assourdissement d anciennes aspirees) \ enfin certains efiets de 
1 accent (mais les regies nienies dc 1 accent ne sont pas donnees ici, 
pas plus que dans le petit Phonetic Header, excellent d ailleurs, du 
metne auteur). 

31. Grahame Bailet a profite de 1 occasion pour donner en appendice 
quinze pages d’additions diverses a son manuel penjabi publie 
anterieurement en collaboration avec 31. T. F. Cummings. 

Jules Bloch. 


A 3 1 AX UAL OF Chinese 3Ietaphor. By C. A. S. Williams. 
Published by the Statistical Department of the Inspectorate 
General of Customs, Shanghai. 

3Ir. 3Villiams has been favourably known for some years as a 
careful and accurate student of things Chinese, more particularly 
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those pertaining to the language. This new volume places him 
among the versatile and painstaking writers who contribute so largelv 
and beneficently towards a fuller knowledge of the hidden wealth of 
China's native literature. Mr. Williams quotes on the front page a 
saying of the Chinese, which reads "to know ancient and modern 
times fullv, you must understand the contents of five hrads of books ", 
Mr. "Williams himself has brought into review, and culled wisely from, 
the Dynastic Histories, the Classics, Philosophy. Poetry. Biography 
newspapers and magazines, etc., and, whatever the quantity of 
Mr. Williams's acquisitions may he. one load or ten, his diligent, 
persistent, and enlightened research into the riches of native works, 
deserves the highest commendation and the unqualified appreciation 
of many who desire a fuller knowledge of the great things hidden in 
so many books, some to be found in little fiequented ways. All the 
results of this investigation and study can only be fully appraised bv 
those who have passed into the higher planes of Chinese study, but 
every reader will find here innumerable metaphors which will add 
salt and flavour to his conversations with the people of China. 
Mr. Williams has chosen with great discretion and tact, and we have 
here a cluster of fruit without the withering leaves, gold nuggets 
without dross. 

The English Classified Table of Subjects is comprehensive, and the 
author has taken great pains to collate and allocate the metaphors 
under appropriate headings, with suitable metaphors attached. 
There is, also, a Chinese Index, showing the groups in which the 
metaphors are classed, with their numerical order given in English as 
well. An English Index on the same plan is provided. Both are 
prepared with care and accuracy, and furnish a key to unlock the 
great treasures to be found in the volume. The many cross references 
give readv guidance in tracking a metaphor and its translation. 

We have examined dozens of the metaphors quoted, and their 
translations, and in each case we have found only aptitude of choice 
and trustworthy translations, all proving Mr. Williams' skill and 
learning. 

To all serious students of the ( 'hinese language, who have overcome 
the initial stages of the ascent, and who desire to become in fa 
we would urge a careful and enlightened perusal and studv of 
this work. It has been admirablv conceived and skilfullv executed, 
and it cannot but add greatly to the felicity of speech, especially with 
the educated people of China, and will be in truth a finger-post for 

von. ir. 1'urr n. -jt 
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all those who are keen on actjuai trine them<elvts with the present 
trend of the secular press. 

We give the hook our unqualified praise, as it will ne'er a very 
real and growing need of the times, as so many foreigners now are 
giving serious thought to this most fascinating language. The oh! 
ideas of English being good enough to deal with the natives, and that 
all that is necessary is a nodding acquaintance with that vulgar and 
accursed thing known as "pidgin English have been exploded, as 
proved bv the existence of several prosoemus language schools, and 
the growing output of books of high standard by westerners in various 
positions of trust and influence in the land. 


Iji Baxxe des Gkisterolai'rkxs. Zn;K ues aximistisciiex 
Heidextttms bei i>ex Was i* i.x Dei tscu-Ostaerika. Beobachtet 
von .T. J. Da xx hole. I.cipzig : Verlag der llvangelisch- 

lutherischen Mission, 15)10. 

The Wa.su mountaineers live in the Bare country, which extends 
some GO or 70 miles south-eastward from Kilimanjaro, along the left 
bank of the Bufu (Pangani) River. An excellent grammar of their 
language (Chasu Ki-asn) was published in 15)09 bv E. Kotz (Archiv 
fUr das St'Hliuii). <1 nlxcher Koloninlspr/irJirn. vol. x) ; it bears a con- 
siderable resemblance to that of the Wachaga, though the two tribes 
seem to differ widely in character and institutions. Herr Dannholz's 
little monograph is packed with information, much of it new, though 
the title might suggest a missionary narrative of the conventionally 
edifying kind. Specially interesting are the sections dealing with the 
belief in ghosts and the burial customs which are intimatelv connected 
with it. Tiie Wasu. like the Taita lull-men, after burving the corpse, 
leave it in the ground till decomposition has taken place ; then they 
remove the skull, carefully clean it and anoint it with butter, place it 
in an earthen pot and cover it with a broken piece of another. These 
pots are kept for some time on the platform under the roof of the 
deceased's hut. and then removed to certain lonely caves (a photograph 
of such a charnel-cave appears opposite p. 112). The idea that the 
shadow represents the impalpable part of a human being which 
disappears at death is familiar to anthropologists: not so, perhaps, 
the belief that it is not in tire shadow itself, but in the penumbra 
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( kioiri , the "little shadow ") that the vital ]>vlnci] il«- resides d’he 
cult of the dead, universal anions Bantu ! teenies, is hv the Wasu 
combined with a species of sun-worship, found also anions the 
Wairumba and .some other tribes, and the Barotse of the Zambezi. 
Many interesting bits of folk-lore are recorded by Herr Dannholz. 
and we would call particular attention to the story of the Talking Skull 
(p. 27). which was recorded by the late Mr. Medan as a Wisa tale, and 
was met with by M. Jnnod elsewhere in South Africa. 

A. Werner. 

An Ei. km entary 1 ’ala i’\(! Oramm \r. By Mrs. Leslie Milne, 
K.R.A.I., M.ll.A.S. With an Introduction bv C. 0. Blaudex. 
M.A. Oxford : Clarendon Press. 1921. Price 8s. Cut. 

Palatum is a language spoken by about LXl.OOO people in the Shan 
States of Burma. With Wa it forms a somewhat independent group 
of the Mon-Khmer family of speech, and may be looked upon as forming 
a linguistic bridge between the Mon of Pegu and the KhasI spoken in 
Assam. Like other languages of the family, it is monosyllabic in its 
basis, derivative words being formed with the aid of prefixes and 
infixes. So, also, it does not possess tones, as do its Tibeto-Chinese 
neighbours, and. except when disturbing elements are present, sense- 
relation is indicated by a fixed order of words. Possession is shown 
by placing the word indicating the possessor after the word indicating 
the thing possessed, so that an elephant’s trunk appears as " trunk 
elephant". Other case relations are either expressed with the aid 
of prepositions or are left to be inferred from the context or from the 
order of the words. It. is only in the pronouns, which possess dual 
forms and a genitive, that we can recognize any t uices of what we in 
Europe should call declension. The adjective follows the noun 
qualified, and the subject precedes, while the object follows, the verb. 
Tense-relations are indicated by particles, some or which, as in most 
Indo-Chinese languages, are really independent verbs. The verb does 
not change for number or person, these being left to be inferred from 
the context. 

Mrs. Leslie Milne has put all those whose work takes them into the 
Shan States, as well as students of Indo-Chinese languages, under a 
heavy obligation by the preparation of a grammar of this interesting 
language. She has reduced this apparent chaos of root-words and 
prefixes to order, and her rules are clearly put and are illustrated 
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by a copious supply of excellent examples. Such examples, indeed, 
logically grouped as here, form the only possible grammar of a language 
which, from the European point of view, is destitute alike of 
declension and of conjugation, and in which everv expression of 
thought is indicated by something like what we should call idiom, 
and not by change of form in any particular word or words. Not onlv 
ts the information, so far as one who has never heen m tin 1 Palaung 
country can ascertain, very complete, but it is also exhibited in 
scholarly wise. The pronunciation is carefullv described, and a svsteni 
of spelling in the Roman character has been devised and rigidly 
adhered to throughout. The grammar proper occupies about lAO 
pages, and the work concludes with over fortv pages of a curious 
Palaung folk-tale explained by means of both an interlinear and a free 
translation. 

The value of the work is still further enhanced by Mr. Blagden's 
Introduction, in which, from the point of view of philology, he 
discusses the relationship between Palaung and the other languages of 
the Mon-Khmer family. Mrs. Milne hopes to publish a vocabulary of 
the language when opportunity occurs, and I can cordially re-echo 
Mr. Blagden's hope that its publication will not be long delayed. 

(JkoRCK A. (iRIERSOX. 


L'AlllSKKLI.Y. 

‘>th Xut cm In ) , 


XOTES AND QEERIES 


]SR< DYX'S DEliVISHES 

I 

In The Dervishes or Orient'd Spirit n disw, by John P. Brown, 
London. 1868. the author states that rh° original dervish cap was the 
idifJ, from the letter Ahf. and that it signified the KhcDfnt. Then 
he adds : " After this, the cap assumed other forms, peculiar to the 
four chief tarecks. or Orders : one called the Mahkee, one the Saifee. 
one the Shurhee , and one the Htilnwee. ' 

These four terms do not appear to refer to the four schools of 
Muhammadan Law. The Malik! cup might. no doubt, connote 
adherence to the Malikite school, but the other three names aie puzzling, 
the more so as the author had no system of transliteration. Hence 
saifi may mean '' misiform ". but might he derived from siiifah, 
" summer " : and shorhi may be formed from shorh. " interpretation.’’ 
but might possibly lie a Inbrid derivation from slnirha. “a slice or 
split." But no derash cap appeals to be of a shape which would 
accord with such a derivation. It is equally difficult to think it is 
connected with Shttrahii/i/on. " The Eternal One ’ : v. Redhouse, 
Turk. Emj. Lex., p. 1120. Similarly more than one derivation might 
be suggested for H'diud. (.'an anyone say what these four terms 
really mean in the language of the Mystics { The Mevlevis had a 
si'Ji cap: Hammer • Purgstalh (lifrh. d. Oil. Dicldi. oust ■ II, 
pp. 12-13. 

II. A. R. 

II 

In the same work Brown uses several words not traceable in the 
standard Turkish. Persian, and Arabic Dictionaries. Such are fender. 
" cap." on p. 158 : fitjnee. one of " the peculiar instruments used on 
a journev " by a Bektash : jewjenn h. " a skin thrown over the shoulder 
when travelling : Lrenk. " a long shirt : all these are on p. 159. 
He also has liffer. " a crooked horn." on p. 81 : and on pp. 1-55 and 
164 bjffer, described as a wild goat s horn. Lastly he has berlain. " a 
girdle." used in Egypt ; and on the same page (115) hiwidif. with 
the same meaning. On p. 158 he mentions the AUf-ldin-ed. also 
apparently "a girdle ", but on p. 1(51 he has A.lif-ldin-end. with -end 
for -ed. The meaning of this termination is in neither case explained 
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and the end can hardlv mean here " a sp,u-e between joints as in 
Redhouse. Turk. Eng. Lex., p. •_>!(). -Moreover, the collocation (dij-blm 
inni/ have some unexplained significance. The If nr hf Is attribute 
much mystical meaning to the letters law and ahf (C. Huart. Tate. s 
Honronfis , p. 2 f. But the mystical meaning, if am*, of ahf -Id in may 
be different. The second chapter of the Quran is not called lihn-nlif 
as Brown states 011 p. 113. and no chapter is prefaced bv the letters 
L.A. or A.L., though in Moslem mastic k~<)n-"hf represents the planet 
Venus. Any information on these words and on the exact significance 
of the alif-Uim-ed or -end would be welcome. It mav be noted that 
the lam not being reduplicated does not suggest anv reference to the 
name of Allah. 

H. A. R. 


RICCI AM) Tl'.Ml CITI-CIl AXi; 

In an article entitled "Christian Art in ('Inna" contributed to 
the Mittedungen d. Seminars Jar Orienlahsche S/nmhen in 1910 
Dr. Laufer reproduced six drawings of Christian subjects, the last of 
which is signed Hdin n-tnai pf The Chinese characters are not 

wholly legible in the reproduction, hut. they appear to be ^ 

B rnsh-ii 01 h of ITsiian-tsui . [Jus was the liteiarv name of 
Tung Ch'i-ch'ang. 1 a great scholar, art -collector, and calligraph, who 
at the time Ricci was in Peking held the position of President of the 
Board of Rites. 


” 1,1 Chinese accounts regarding the career of Tung CICi-ch'ang." 
says Dr. Laufer, l ' nothing appears to be said as to his being influenced 
or attracted by European subjects." 

This, I think, is true; but in Tung Clfi-ch-ang’s own woiks there 
is a reference to Ricci and Christianity. This passage does not appear 
to have been hitherto noticed by European writers. It will be found 
in the Una Clian Sink Sm I\ * (ch. iv, f. 20 recto, Reprint of the Sao 
1 eh Shan Fang, Shanghai). It runs as follows 

m m « * 

p J 2 ^ Jfc ft * ® ffl, & B 

d « ® il I i 0 S ® i 5: 

“ T - S, ' u r e: - tl,e graduate, showed me his exposition of the western. 
Lord of Heaven religion. At the beginning he says that Li Ma-tou 
(i.e. Matteo Ricci), when he had passed the age of r>0, remarked, 
‘ Xoiv those fifty years have no existence.’ This is like the Buddhist 

ft S ^ f# 3^ • 
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saying ' Each day that passes marks the obliteration of so much 
destiny It is nothing but the doctrine of impermanence.” This 
proves that Tung Ch'i-chang actually studied Christianity ; but it 
does not furnish any fresh evidence with regard to the album which 
Dr. Laufer reproduces. It is so common to find the names of famous 
men inscribed rpiite irresponsibly upon Chinese works of art that one 
hesitates to accept the drawings as works of Tung till some further 
evidence has been produced. The fact that Tung mentions 
Christianity in one of his best-known works would make a dealer all 
the more likely to affix his name to an album of Christian drawings. 

I do not feel very confident that I have quite understood the 
Chinese passage here quoted, and should be grateful for any suggestions. 

Arthur Walf.y. 


THE EVElt LASTING WRONG 

In the following notes T wish to discuss a few points in l’o Chii-i's 
Ch'ung Hen Ko jli Kjfc. I found when translating the poem 
recently that I did not always agree with Professor Giles’ version and 
wish here to explain these differences. 

Line 2. ^ • ;J< means " he had sought throughout his 

empire ”, not " had sought . . . such a treasure for his palace 

1. 13. g Jg j{£ “ They rose when the sun was high.” 
Professor Giles speaks of their nights being “ prolonged till dawn 
which sounds very Spartan compared to the original. 

1. IS. fa ^ has a technical meaning (see Granet’s Pobjgynie 
Sororale, p. 39). To hui-yeh was to have a whole night of one’s 
husband's company allotted to one, a thing reserved for the principal 
wife. Professor Giles : " Chosen for the nightly carouse.” 

1. 21. jjHj $£ means, I would suggest, not with fair girls to 
wait upon her ”, but " she delicately waited upon [the Emperor] at 
night ’’. 

1. 24. There is nothing about " ill-omened glories". This is an 
allusion to a song popular at the time (vide the Mirror of History), in 
which parents prayed for girls to be born to them in order that then- 
fortunes might be raised as Yang Ivuei-fei had raised those of the 
Yang family. It was a kind of parody on the old song current in 
the days when the Great Wall was being built. Then parents 
"rejoiced no longer in the birth of sons", because their sons were 
taken from them and ground bv forced labour. 
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1. 31. $S \>% ” The drums of Yii-yang." which was 

a place on the northern frontier, famous since Han times for desperate 
battles with the Hu. Professor Giles translates "fish - skin war drums ", 
Possible he had another text, but I know of no other leading. 

1. 38. f| iWc fpL The first two characters are an adjective 
meaning " curved ' and agreeing with " eyebrows ". Cf. another poem 
by Po Chii-i. the dt* (j| fS which has the line ^ 

$$ lil Tier two curved moth-eyebrows were like distant 

mountains in colour . It is shown by Professor Giles’s entry under 

in his dictionary that he takes the phrase in the present passage 
in its prose sense of " in the end '. 

1. 90. II ffc il> 5 fR 1 

The allusion is to ^ Tung Shuang-ch'eng, the attendant 
of HsiWangMu. Professor Giles attempts to translate this proper 
name " to her mistress fairer still ". The little servant -£ , Small 
Jade opens the door and takes the message to the more important 
Tung Shuang-ch'eng. who in turn rariies it to Yang kuei-fei. The 
identification of Yang kuei-fei with Hsi Wang Mu occurs in com- 
plimentary poems written by Li Po in the days of her glory. 

Finally, a trivial point in connexion with I. 75. Professor Giles 
transliterates S\] (the name of a place in Sseehuan) Lin-cliihuj. 
Playfair gives Lut-chiung. In his dictionary Professor Giles coincides 
with Playfair, who is surely right. 

Arthur Wai.ev. 


THb St HltOSiH K. ];. CAMA l'l’I/K 
The K. R. Cama Oiiental Institute (172 Sukhadwala Building. 
Hornb\ Road, Foit, Bombay) invites competitive essays for the 
Surrosh K. R. Cama Prize of the value of R s . 225, on the following 
subject 

“ A lucid and thoroughly intelligible translation in English of 
the first four chapters of the Ahnuvaiti Gatha in due accordance 
with grammar and philology with notes and comments wherever 
necessary, and with the substance of the whole at the end.” 

The essays should be designated by a motto, and should be 
accompanied by a sealed cover containing the name of the com- 
petitor and his Post Office address, and should reach the Honorary 
Secretaries of the Institute on or before 15th July. 1922. The com- 
petition is open to all. 


TRANSLITERATION OF ARABIC, PERSIAN, 
URDU, AND HINDI. 

With a \ iew to seeming uniformity of transcription 
in all the languages taught in the School of Oriental Studies, 
a Sub-Committee consisting of the Director. Professor Sir Thomas 
Arnold, and Dr. T. Grahanie Bailey was appointed by the Academic 
Board to draw up a scheme of transliteration for Arabic, Persian, 
Urdu, and Hindi, and this has now been adopted. The scheme for 
the other languages will follow in due course. A complete 
scheme for a phonetic rendeiino of the lanouat>es of Asia and 
Africa is also in coui.se of preparation. 

Arautc L'kih- and 1’kksia.n Hindi 

^ til s — 


u 

i 

.1 

,i 

£ 

— 

eh 

ch 

w 

— 

chh 

chh 

c 

h 

h 

— 


kh 

kh 



u 




ji 

d 

d 

d 

j 

dh 

z 

— 

JI 


.1 

a n>l = r d a ml ■g 


— 

dh 

dh 

J 

z 

z 

— 

4 

1 

y 


zb 

— 


sh 

sh 

— 

’JT 

— 


s 


— 

— 

s 


s 

s 

— 

sJ* 

d 

z 

— 

t 

a? 

t 

t 

— 

)a 

z 

z 

— 


* 
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Arabic 


c 

C 

O 

w 


g 1 } 

•i 


35 — 

_n [fathali] a 
— [kesrahj i 
J- [dhanmiah] u 
c ' ay 





aw 

i 

u 

a 


Urdu and Persian' 


gl 1 

<! 


II 


V 


V 


ay 

aw 


a yy 

aww 

uww 


[alif inaqsurah] a 


* [hamzah] ' 

Nasal vowels — 

Aspirates (1) bh, kh, etc. bh, kh, etc. 

(2) la separate syllable s’b, etc. s’h, etc. 


Hindi 


n 

n 

n 

v 

y 

! 


ai or ay 
au or av 


bh, kh, etc. 
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NOTES 

The following abbreviations have been used : L. = Lamu dialect, 
Mb. = Mombasa. Z. — Zanzibar, Kr. = Krapf. M. = Marian, T. = 
Taylor, H. = Howe (this refers to information or suggestions 
furnished by the Rev. W. G. Howe — formerly of the United 
Methodist Mission, Ribe — who has rendered valuable help in the 
preparation of these notes') 

The works referred to under the author's name only are : Krapf, 
Dictionary. Madam Dictionary. Steere. Handbook. Stigand. C. H., 
A Grammar of Dialectical Changes in the Swahili Language (Cambridge 
University Press, 1915). Saeleux, Le P. Ch.. Grammaire des Dialectes 
Swahilis (Paris, 1909). Taylor, Rev. W. E., African Aphorisms 
(S.P.C.K., 1891). 

The lines of each stanza are denoted by the letters (a), (b). (c), (d). 

The classes of Swahili nouns are numbered, for more convenient 


reference, according 

to Bleek’s scheme. 

as follows : 

— 

1 . m-tu. 

6. ma-jina. 

11. 

u-funguo. 

2. wa-tu. 

7. ki-tu. 

15. 

ku-fa. 

3. m-ti. 

S. vi-tu. 

16. 

nyumbani (pa). 

4. mi-ti. 

9. n-dege. 

17. 

nvunlbani (kwa) 

5. jina. 

10. n-dege. 

18. 

nyumbani (mwa 


von. II. PART III. 
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Stanza 1. (a) B reads nduza jvni. C nduza mpani. A duzanyn 
contracted from ndnyu zangu. The reading of A seems to be a rare 
example of a contraction in the possessive of the first person singular, 
whereas those of the second and third personsare frequently contracted, 
especially with nouns of relationship (Steere. pp. 111. H-b In 
the fragment printed bv Steere this line reads Akin, jkuh kurittusi . 
the Arabic akhi being evidently regarded as plural, since it is followed 
by the imperative plural pani. (There seems no reason to take paw 
as Kinyumo for nipa, as is done by Stigand. Dialects, p. 71.) 1 he 

demand for writing materials is a very common conventional opening 
of a poem. 

(b) The Zanzibar recipe for ink is given in Madan's Dictionary. 
s.v. icino. But European ink is now very often used, and fountain- 
pens are in great demand. 

2. (a) Kikutubu has ni understood before it : the pronoun is 
frequently suppressed in verse, especially in the -ki- and -ka- tenses. 
Kntnbu and andika are, of course, synonymous : it is not uncommon, 
in poetry, to find the Arabic word followed by its Swahili equivalent 
or vice versa. 

(d) rasuwa, no doubt a Swahilicized form of J (though we 

also find rasuli) : intervocalic / is often dropped, as in the verbal termina- 
tions -ea (-ela), -an (-ula), etc. The word seems to be in apposition 
with tuinwa — apparently a noun formed from the passive of the verb 
tuma send ", but not so common as its synonyms lame and mtume. 

f 

The MSS. have , but this was read as tumwi by Ahmad, and 

_} is very often omitted in writing. It is possible that rasuwa is here 

a clerical error: Steere has Tumiru wa Mola Julia. One might 

possibly read mtumwa "slave", but this would more probably be 

» 

s' 

written . 

3. (d) yasomwelea has no subject expressed, but mamba or mane no 
is understood. Similarly, jumbo or nenn (or sometimes jua. in referring 
to celestial phenomena) has to be supplied when the pronoun li is 
found without a subject. The antecedent to the object-pronoun -mw- 
is mta, to be supplied after pasace. Eor the Lamu contraction of 
the relative particle {yasn- for yasujo -) see Stigand, pp. 49, 50. 

The following stanza 3 (a) is not in A. but is printed by Steere, 
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with only three slight differences due to dialect — his scribe must have 
been a Zanzibar man. C has ikhwani for insani in line (c). 

4. (a) B reads Xdipo yakanipendeza " and then it pleased me 

(c) B reads Xu icenye kuyasikiza " And those who hear them ” 
(the words) : which seems preferable, as the change from the second 
person (mkisikiza) to the third ( wayafahanna ) is otherwise very 
awkward. But such changes occur more than once in the course of 
the poem — probablv through mistakes in successive transcriptions. 

5. (a) The reading of B here seems preferable. That of A : 
Kica aitni ya Yurubn. is intelligible only on the supposition that the 

Arabic vocative i »jt has been treated as one word and taken as 

an epithet (as if we should say “ the help of the O-Lord ”). Xuthumu 

(^Jai* " join ". "" arrange in order ") is used especially of composing 

verses ; kikutitbii seems to refer to the actual writing out. On the 
elision of the pronoun, see note on 2 (ft). 

(c) Kabadili, the reading of B. seems to fit the sense better than 
the kibadili of (a) ; but in truth the poets (or their transcribers) do 
not seem to observe the difference between the -ki- and the -ku- tense 
very carefully. 

(d) Steere gives this line as Kart Kisuahili choiut (probably 
cJunru — kiowa). " telling it in Swahili." B has Kim Kisinvahili 
koiru. Komi — ku oa. an old word for “ write " (cf. Zulu ?oh«). 
which, bv dropping its intervocalic consonant has become assimilated 
to oa " marry " (originally lola). and was probably disused for that 
reason. 

G. (a) B reads BisntiUubi ciuwah. The object in a-ta-i-jnnya agrees 
with some such word as kazi or hnbari (in the sense of affair ”) 

ft 

understood. Sohtli from “ be smooth or even 

(b) jpreke now usually heard as pekc and followed by a possessive 
pronoun (peke yanyu. etc.). ^ 

(i d ) This seems to represent the Arabic Js>- 

" Great and exalted is His greatness ". " Julia as a name of God is 

puzzling. I feel inclined to guess that it is a designation derived from 

the phrase <0^>- 0 U- and not in itself actually an Arabic word.” 

(MS. note kindlv furnished by Professor Sir T. Arnold.) It occurs 
very frequently in this and other poems. 
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7. (ri) B begins Ya pili—a reading, of course, dependent on tliar 
of G (a) (aiumli) ; it is followed up by nda tutu (= at >/a tutu) in the 
next stanza ; the three ideas dwelt on in the introductory stanza' 
being: God the One and Only. God the Creator and Provider, and 
God the Judge and Chooser (of the elect to salvation). In Arruhtwn 
arralinnani the usual order is reversed for metrical reasons. 

(b) Minmuazi from cnmza " dispose, allot to each his share " 
(Steere). Krapf has nmaimzi " the disposer, one of the names of 
God, being the disposer and ruler of all things " ; but. s.v. turtiza 
"to pity one, etc.", connecting it (I cannot but think erroneously) 

with At. which does not seem to have the meaning he gives 

to the Swahili word. But cf. commonly of governing, 

administering in later Arabic. Cf. Utcnzi >m Ahufaka, 1G, (a), (/>) : — 

Uoe net : mhanutni. Mimwttzi duuiuni. 

Duni->/a-ni, pronounced in four syllables, according to Swahili usage ; 
dun in (ditnh/a), not du-n>ja as in Arabic. 

(c) Midasi, Swahili plural of " rebel Wa-vwini is 

similarly formed as if from a singular of Class ] . mu-nniini or nnr-wnini, 
the first syllable of ^a ja being taken as a prefix. 

(d) riziki (from provide ) = "‘ subsistence"', “necessities' . 

daily bread , etc. AJUt. usually pronounced in three syllables, like 
dunia, though rhymed with cltafyn (Taylor, p. 2, § 5). Afun and a fid, 
though regarded as synonymous bv Krapf, are distinct— cf. below 
376 (d). him d fit ct net tifta. This may be only a jingle, but the context 
of the numerous passages where they occur separately seems to justify 
the rendering “ in safety (deliverance) and health ”. 

8. (<t) B s reading ndn tcitu — ni (jantbo) la tutu: ni la con- 
tracted into via and so becoming nda (cf. Taylor, p. 20, § 99, note). 
This permutation of I into d after n is such a universal rule in Swahili 
that it is surprising to find at Mombasa a contraction like nliona (not 
rnlwna) for nihona (MSS. dictated by Muhammad bin Maalim), and 
at Lamu the old imperative nln (Ulendi wa Marina Kupona, st. 60)— 
but these can be accounted for by the stress on the n, which is pro- 
nounced as a separate syllable. 
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(b) Mtcuzi from Icua (Z. clmgau) " choose " : c has come bv sound 
shifting from an original 1 (tculu) — ef. Meinhof. Lautlehre. p. 95. 

(c) Kii/aiu'nii, Swahili locative from A.«Ls " resurrection ’’ 

(pis). Kali meaning " in the midst of " takes the 18th locative 

concord (mu-). In Chinyanja. e.g., it would also have been preceded 
by di(ii)- ; mbiti uncut". 

9. («) Bandage - baa.du i/nkc (sc. the foregoing introduction). 
(X i)-t’t-h>'tfnU : I Alt I. 8th form of Ijo "begin". It might, 

however, mean "declare", "proclaim'’, (Ia> 8 "appear"). The 

reading of B (Banda ju kidmfadi. which Mr. Howe prefers) should 
be rendered " After having begun (with) " — or " proclaimed " the 
name.’’ etc. 

(6) in' i, L. for M. and Z.jhw. 

(c) tnhamdi, 5th or Gtli conj. of Ao.>- "praise"’. Probablv 

used here instead of the simple verb as more suitable for the metre ; 
a little study of Swahili poetry convinces one that the sense of Arabic 
" derived forms " must not always be pressed. 

(<l) For Julia see on fi (d). 

10. (b) A variation (for the sake of the rhyme) of the phrase in 
0 (d). 

( c ) As i i/o as written in MS. : Asia or usb/e would be more correct 
grammatically — on the omission of no (see Taylor. African Aphorisms, 

p. II, n. 2). Shah /hi from " compare used as a noun, 

equivalent to ” one who can be compared with him ". 

11. (b) The concord can be explained either by taking imsalotn 
and mmtlamu as nouns of the 11th (u-) class, whose plurals would be 
of the 10th, or by writing mi separately, as the Arabic conjunction — 
" and ", which seems rather forced. B has uu nncendee, either eliding 
a pronoun or taking the verb as an imperative preceded by object 
(mu-), in which case the two words in the first line might be detached 
exclamations. The constant use of U u salaam in Swahili letters 
seems to lend itself to this view. 

Mnungumo. from mujmna " acknowledge ", ” confess "—an epithet 
of Muhammad, as shown by the next two lines. Being a personal 
noun one would expect the termination -a, or -i. See Krapf. s.v. 
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(c) j l , * ^ (the whole phrase being quoted, the Arabic 


genitive is retained after 


(d) Khaliiun — " last, from ^ >■ " seal up and so finish . 

Stanzas 12-17 commemorate the Prophet and the " Companions 
(the Saints of Islam). This section concludes the introductory matter, 
st. 18 embarking on the story proper. 

12. (a) Mustafa, " the Chosen." passive participle of 8. 

Both A and B, by a clerical error, repeat this word at the end of 
line (c). The right reading, mshuruft. is due to Ahmad. 

(6) Si fa , from "describe". The verb is found in 

Swahili as sifu and usually means ” praise ", 

(c) On l jahi — hat •ing glory ", Tin is the genitive, 

but I doubt whether the writer attached anv significance to the 
termination. There being no such tiling as case, properly so called, 
in the Bantu languages, an imported Arabic word might be used 
indiscriminately in any of its three forms, according to the connexion 
in which it was first met with. M share fa is a noun formed bv prefixing 

the personal class-particle to . (Shari fa — s. a < jJl* is 

restricted to the special sense of a descendant of the Prophet.) The 
construction of the whole stanza is somewhat indefinite. The nouns 
might be taken as objects to ziunrendee in apposition with muungamo 

11 (b). 

(d) Evidently in apposition with the preceding line. 

13. (a) pa S = " and also . Ahikakari , another example of 

the confusion of Arabic cases. The whole of this and the next stanza, 
is governed by zimwendce — 11 (5)- or else bv some such expression 
as “ let us commemorate ", understood. 

( b ) Athmam is the favourite Swahili form of the name 

(c) Alt Haidori = Ali the Brave ; the word is familiar in Swahili 
in the form hodari. 
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{<].) Properly I, broken plural of _J j , here used for 

“ family The termination -e seems to be the enclitic Swahili 
possessive, as in betbn-ye, baba-e. 

14. (a) Amitii “ the faithful One = the Prophet. 

(b) Kurcitaini = o " the ball of the eye 

(d) Wetlosetlict, Lanm dialect for waliosalia. 

15. (ft) hao = those referred to above. 

(6) ta>/a — tffjn “ call by name ", sometimes used in the sense of 
“ recount The Lanm dialect frequently substitutes y for j (Stigand). 

B reads tuivata yeye, which does not make sense ; but Ahmad gave the 
line as tinmtaye yeo " let us invoke them to-day ” = " whom we would 
invoke ” : the construction, with no relative expressed, would be 
quite admissible. 

(c) turuznku, not 1st p. pi., but imperative, with tu for object. 
icajao = ivetjet vxiko “ thy servants ". not = ivetjet wao “ their servants ". 
as translated bv an oversight (see Bulletin , Yol. II, Pt. I, p. 102). Mja 
(see Krapf, s.v.) from jet “ come is not now used in everyday speech, 
though its derivatives txjakazi and kijakazi are common. (The 
termination -knzi with an apparently feminine force, as in Zulu, 
does not seem to have been sufficiently noticed. It is no doubt the 
word for " woman — cf. m-kazi in Xyanja and mkazache in Girvama ; 
but the above words seem to stand alone in Swahili.) B reads 
duet yao “ (for the sake of) their prayer ", 

16. (c) side, northern pronunciation of Mombasa and Zanzibar sole. 


could, of course, be read both 


ways, but I have followed 


Ahmad's dictation. Sitarani locative of si tarn (from "cover"), 

" veil, curtain." and so " covering, protection ". Not in Krapf or 
Madan and probably only poetical. 

Id) B reads kirn kuirazn ( wnzu "think", "consider"); A has 

; XT' which might be read either kintkuwetzo (of which I can 

make no sense) or kuriko ivnzo. which does not yield a very satisfaetorv 
one. But as I have found more than one vowel-point wrongly placed 

in this MS., it seems more likely that Muhammad has written for 
C has for this line Kurt nfnn net nfin — a tag of frequent occurrence. 
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at the end of the line could be read either kuna or komi ; 

either would make sense : " Owner of Being “ or “ Owner of \\ citing 
(i.e. decrees) ; but Ahmad gave me kaaa. I do not know, however, 
whether there is any other example, even in poetry, of kivra being 
used in so metaphysical a sense. 

17. (a) B has tai/mca (or possible i/ataira) diihuji —of which I can 
make nothing. Ahmad read the iirst word as na t>i>mte (irate for 
ate = Z. ache, “ let us leave ”), which certainly makes sense. 

L I 5 -Krapf has dihaji (B also omits the alif) ' ‘ the prefatory 

greeting " and names of honour in a letter. From "ornament . 
C. taujiqi — probably corrupt. 

(c) inpaji verbal noun, from j>u " give ", on the analogy of nifteniaji 
“orator'’, iitlaji “eater", etc. See Krapf. p. xxii. and .Meinhof. 
LaiitleJire. pp. 95. 100. 110. 

(d) One would expect ( m)kawatagia , but the -ki- and -hi- tenses 
are often interchanged, and, moreover, the former could be justified 
in this case. Taya (= Mb. and Z. taja. Bate and Sin cliat/a) seems in 
the southern dialects to be used only in the sense of “ call by name ”, 

“ mention " ; but in the north it is frequentlv used for “ relate ”, 
or merely as equivalent to serna or (in the applied form) ambia. 

18. (a) B has bmli - used at Lamu for kuliknira—mhune “ there 
was a prophet ". Ktvalma = biUkwra na would be more correct, but 
perhaps the na has been accidentally omitted. C has yali, which 
seems impossible to defend. 

(b) alopoira = uhyepewa. Puna is used at Lamu as the passive 
of pa (not, as Stigand, p. 54. seems to think, a distinct verb, used 
instead of pitta) = M. pawn. Z. pernt. For the form of the relative, 
see above, note on 3 (d). This verb must not be confused (as in some 
later stanzas of this poem it is easy to do) with poa ” recover ” (from 
illness). A« is sometimes found introducing the agent after a passive, 
but the more idiomatic Swahili is the use of the copula ni. 

(c) B reads mail mangi — the form preferred in L. and Mb. It will 
be noticed that malt is here treated as a plural of the 6th class, its first 
syllable being taken (see T.. p. 19, n. 2) as a prefix, but it is sometimes 
found as a singular of the 9th (like mashua). It is, of course, the 

Arabic ;JIa, which has penetrated into Karanga, and even into Zulu 
(imah, which some have attempted to derive from Eng. “ money ”)• 
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19. («) Rwanda L. = Mb. and Z. kwanza. 

(b) Yah : the old verb h " be " is still found in the northern 
dialects, as well as in proverbs and poetrv (cf. inli kale in Ta}dor, 
p. 1 , § 17 and note). Ya agrees with mozizi. The sense seems to 
require a past tense here, and the frequent use of kwcdi, Jcwitlina as 
pasts in the Lanin dialect suggests the existence (though I cannot find 
it mentioned in the grammars) of a past identical inform with the 
ordinary present in -a- (nafunyn. etc.). Such a past tense exists, 
e.g.. in Xyanja and in Zulu ; and the Swahili pad: ter.se in noli- 
i italipouli , etc.), though now practically indistinguishable in sense 
from that in ndi-, seems originally to have b;en comp.umdel with 
the past tense of to be". 

(</) B and C read mwenye for ntengi. Yasosta : sia appears'to be 
the applied form of sa = L. isa Mb. isha " come to an end " (Howe). 
Relatives as abov r e (3 (d). etc.). 

20. (a) Kifu = Ar. “ suffice ". 

(c) C reads urdi. which would agree with ualunga ; katika or some 
equivalent being supplied after zizi. Yuli (with na) understood seems 
meant to agree with zizi : the proper concord, however, would be Jali. 
But perhaps kulla zizi is taken loosely as if it were mazizi— in which 
case i/idi. would be right — or possibly it lias been attracted to maarufu, 

o 0 1 Os' 

though that is an invariable adjective (} 3 j**)- 

(d) B witkinduniiia (which does not satisfy the ear as metre), 
C u'ldownkuntHiuiKi. Wfdokimtiinyni seems to be a relative formed 
from the Lamu “ Distant Past " (Stigand. p. 11). 

21. The contracted possess ives are probably used for the sake of 
the metre. 

(d) nimezotayn. -zo- — Mb. and Z. -n/n-. used adveibiallv — " as,” 
how," but originally agreeing with zitu (vita) understood. The 
perfect in -me- is not used with the relative in Mb. and Z. (Stigand, 
p. 19 : Steere, p. 209). 

22. (u) ann.wn' " distribution ". " classification ", from t ‘ 4. 

The -c mav be a possessive suffix, or merely added to facilitate pro- 
nunciation. B has Xa afua'e. 

(c) The text (II, i. p. 90 ) has' erroneously kn.itiaa : it should be 
knzitaya. Mr. Howe prefers the former, which is the reading of B, 
and would render : " ' To separate evervthing one from another 
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[i.e. to enumerate them in detail] would mean much space.’ This 
would avoid the repetition of tnya in the two lines.” This would 

require mahnli or muhnlu from instead of muliah 

impossible , see Lane, p. 677, s.v. J j s>-). wliich is certainly the 

reading of the Mb. Krapf has mnhnli " displeasure, anger ", but this 
is clearly a different word. 

23. ( h ) A reads wanawame — probabl v a bv clerical error for the 
common contraction wa(n),>auine (as in B). 

(c) hone here fear, danger (Krapf)- -not the same word as 
tnme “messenger". Mwetoje hone, i n this case ~ inspiring, not 
experiencing, fear. 

(d) mar ilea, pi. of rika, which Ivr. translates ” an equal and M. 
age, time of life, also a contemporary, one of the same age ’ . Hut 

the original sense, I suspect, is that which it has in Girvama and allied 
languages, \iz. that of a circumcision-cycle (see Taylor, Giryama 
Vocabulary and Collections, p. 25). The rika includes all born within 
the period (varying in different localities, but usually about eight 
years), at the end of which tribal initiation takes place ; these are 
said to be marika niamoja, but hirinm is the expression commonly 
used in Swahili. In Girvama hu marika means ” we are of the 
same age ”. 

21. (b) mbake =--- ni wake (see Taylor, p. 24, n. 4). Either ya or 
kama may be understood before tan. 

25 ; i u-mu-wekee, old pref. of wekea (applied form of teekn 
put ’ , “ place ) : lit. " put aside for ", and so “ dedicate ”. u- is 
the archaic pronoun, for which a- is now generally substituted, though 
the northern dialects still retain it with the perfect and Mb. (in the 
form yu ) with the present. B reads icam.uwekeo “ who (i e his 
children) performed acts of worship towards the Loving One, so that 
when he excelled through wealth and issue, these should not bring 
him to confusion ”. Mr. Howe, whose translation is here quoted, 
thinks the reading of B might be admitted “ though it reverses the 
parts of Job and his children as given in the Bible " It scarcely 
seems compatible, however, whh the subsequent description of the 
sons as young children attending school. 

(d) Shangaa " stare, be astonished ” (Kr.). The ya in m-si-mpe , 
though vaguely m apposition with the whole preceding clause, must 
be governed bv m ambo or maneno understood. It can hardlv agree 
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'.vith mali (supposing that to be taken as class 6). on account of the 
intervening o'tlndi. 

26. (b) sarimada. Ahmad, who read this word as sermada. 

explained it as a synonym for Allah. It seems to be 

£ ’ eternity ", used as = “ the Eternal." in apposition to Mola, or 
possibly as an adjective qualifying it. 

(c) . (d) These lines are difficult and possiblv corrupt. Pakailoka 
is not a possible reading, and pa-ka-ilukn ( ‘taka — Mb. jituka " be 
startled ", " shrink back ") will not make sense in the context. 
Ahmad read pakainuka, which is much more satisfactory and should 
have been adopted in the text, as it has in the translation. Pakannka 
of B is probably intended for this, but as it stands could only mean 
" There was a smell of envv ! " (nuka for inuka). Line (d) if correct 
could only be rendered " (matters) came to be envied " : Ahmad 
read Yakwenda Java btsudia. which does not seem much of an 
improvement. 

27. (a) Mal'uni, passive participle of ^.*1 " curse ". 

(b) (a)-ka-sikilui : L. for Mb. and Z. fika. (The doubly applied 
form in -ilia is apparently used at Laniu to the exclusion of the 
simple verb.; For interchange of / and s cf. sunbo = fimbo, sita = 
fi(a = fieri a (Stigand, p. 38). This permutation only seems to take 
place when/ is followed by i : words like fa.fungo, remain unchanged. 
Fisi, bv the by, becomes not nisi, but nisi. which, however, does not 
seem to be used in present-day speech. I have only heard sJntmra 
at Lamu. 

(d) tongoa " speak " ; not found in this sense in Ivr. or M., but 
explained by Ahmad as = kusemn. 

28. (a) knknabudi — " (the fact that) Job worships Thee." " Job's 
worshipping Thee." a use of the infinitive which is not uncommon, 
though I cannot find it mentioned in the grammars. The termination 
is altered to i simply for the sake of the rhyme. 

(b) Kmmce always used with a negative = " not even once." 
mire " one " is found in Girvama. Kikuyu, and elsewhere : ka- is 
a sporadic survival of the adverbial prefix (cf. Zulu kamje, kahili, 

kakulu, etc.). taradadi from 5 — the same verb which apoears 

in Swahili as radi : the different forms of the Arabic verb seem to be 
used indiscriminately (cf. note on 9 (c)) : and the final vowel is subject 
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to no discoverable law — apparently those in u have been borrowed 
from the imperfect. 

2b. (c) kipai/a : entered by Kr. a.s "adjective", but without 
English equivalent : explained by Ahmad a> " destitute Not m 
M. A»i/ali would be the conditional of the verb 1i " to be : i r 
should have been printed as a .-.eparate word : ihnpili kt papa. 

(d) li'caa " forget cf. Van Itinil'i and see Tavlor. p. 12. n. 2. 
Now disused in favour of sahaa. 

30. (b) sukula = " lie silent ". 

31. (a) onyoa " lead ", whence ki-oa'pu " a guide ", makhalaki. 
pass. part, of 

( c) liubuna , " habitual tense" in Im-: commonly and rather loosely 
used at Lanin. II ’la, applied form of mt " be ", having -ka- for its 
object. Nowadays kiwia is generallv used in the technical sense of 
" have owing to one " : mimrt/i nnna w’>iii. lit. " I am for (upon) 
him (for) two rupees ’. " To owe ’’ is expressed bv the passive -win'll '■ 

nnonevect nipin mbili " I owe him Rv 2 ". Almiad read this line as 
Ndia hoko i/eni/e dhiki " the road there (is) full of trouble ” {hoko, 
L. = lniko). 

32. (b) Subuhitnn seems Imre to be used as a name of Clod, 

probably derived from some such phrase as AiUt Jls rile said 

— praise be to Him ! ). where it is an accusative governed bv a verb 
understood (Professor Sir T. Arnold). 

(c) i (tnnneona : something like "how he will behave" must be 
understood after this. There is an ironical implication, with which 
we may perhaps compare the force of ohm in threats, e.g. Leo utaomi 
ivee sJictcuu ! m the tale of S niton i mi \ da<ju>je ( Kibaraka , p. 110). 

(d) sdisia, not in Kr. or II., but apparently from “ be 

> 

soft, easy etc., or " be foolish " ; either might justify the 

translation adopted, lit. “ when I put softness (or 1 follv ') into him ”. 

33. (a) filihali JUT ^ "immediately", ‘‘on the spot". 

" It is impossible to get at him immediatelv."’ 

(d) Perhaps the words supplied at the end of this line should be 
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“ which are the hindrance ” ; but the use of the word kipande seems 
to require those suggested. 

34. (d) wagairnga. acc. to Kr.. means to be ignorant of what one 
is doing or not to know what, to do ". or " to sway [this way and that] 
like a bough loaded with fruit ". 

35. (d) So A, but I am not certain that b.untia ndkt can be thus 
used for kinntia ndiani. It might conceivably mean “ put into him 
(i.e suggest to him) an evil wav ”, but the reading of B seems 
preferable : Kumtia inborn nia " to inspire him with an evil intention 

3(3. («) hehi, not in the dictionaries, but apparentlv an ejaculation — - 
unless we are to read hda mkuamri(g)c " I have ordered thee (to use) 
a stratagem — archaic perfect, for ni-me-ku-omria (or subjunctive 
“ let me . . .”). Kr. gives as an alternative rendering ‘‘ uive 
permission which would fit the sense better here. H reads hnli. 
which, according to Kr., is an interrogative particle. It might also 
possibly be a contraction for nikali. but this would require either the 
omission of ni (halihtamria) or the substitution of - ki - for -hi- (hah 
nikiamria) (see T., p. 1(34) ; moreover, the perfect termination could 
not stand. C has nami for hda. 

(c) sura here seems equivalent to numna. or. if we read with B 
and Ahmad mnngnhe (mwamjahe), we might translate "look at him 
(as to) all appearances”. lug din applied form of ingia, used 
” especially of entry with a purpose " (M.). 

(d) upendago : go relative in agreement with mamba understood, 
but -zo agreeing with sura would have done equal! v well. 

37. {d) waune = waanaive. itself a contraction of wanna wake, 
which is seldom or never heard because liable to be confused with 
waanawake ‘‘ women ”. Amkno L. is used for ita " call ” ; elsewhere, 
usually (along with amkia) " salute ", " visit 

38. ( b ) diriki here has its original Arabic meaning of " follow ”, 
For other senses in Swahili see Kr. s.v. 

39. (a) Natoka kwnke " l come from his (house)”, i.e, I have just 
come : almost verbatim : je sors de chez lid. 

(b) mane no , often used as if synonymous with manibo. 

(c) Penda — napenda. B has himeto (=== himweta) for kumwetea 

" bring to him " ( H . ) . Krfobn = i > r ” iron flesh-hook with 

prongs " (Lane). It seems fanciful to see in this a reminiscence of 
Job xl, 21. especially as there is hardly any other indication that 
the writer was familiar with the O.T. account. C reads kulnbu. 
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(d) Shaurile, contraction of shniri lake, or possibly of s/xniri hb\ 


The word shvnri, no doubt from the primary meaning 


of 


“know, understand " (Lane) and thence "consider”: perpend/ re 
(Dozv) seems to have rooted itself in Swahili very earlv. Like other 
imported words whose first syllable cannot be taken as a prefix, it 
fluctuates between the 5th and 9th classes. 


a. o . o ^ 

-10. (b) kufamrn imperative ph. agreeing with mnshhnri (j 


passive participle of " make manifest ”, treated as a plural 

in mo.-. “ Everyone who is valorous and strong.— come together, ye 

notable ones (lb). On consideration, this rendering appears 
preferable to the one given in the text, as there is no noun kutnm - 
the loc. inf. would have to be kuk'itimani : but the more usual word 
for “ assembly " is nmkutniw. 

(e) kiri — Js . with the primitive meaning of “remain", 


“ continue ". but used in Swahili as eouivalent to kubah ( Li) 

“ accept ", " agree ". " acknowledge ". “ ' Him ' (me) refers to bdhi 

olii/o hoduri : ' acknowledge it ' for approve of it) refers to the plan ” 

{ H.). 

(d) That I may be able to understand (the situation). The 
idea is of a council of war for the approval of his nbm " (IT.). 

41. (o) ambelepo; nmhcle. apparently perfect of mnhn. but the 
form is unusual and seems as if from amboln, for which I can find no 
evidence. (There certainly is a verbal form in in modern Swahili 
-in, as in knt-aa. nmf-nn. though the precise function of the suffix is 
not very clear. Meinliof ( Lmillehre . p. 44) calls it “ neutro-active ".) 
B and C a»tbah/».‘ (nmbidijio ?). 

(b) lisnni --=■ not often used instead of ulimi : here only 

inetri qrntin. 

(c) - ikni . L. ]»1 uitd of tne old word kikm " thousand . instead of 
which (df (rdf //. dfn) is now generallv used. 

(d) B reads rnnm-zirjo (or unmezerjo) mnelea , which one might be 
tempted to render " who had already comprehended him "—but elea 
means “ be clear to ", “ be comprehended by "—not “ comprehend 
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The reading of A is supported by Biittner ( Antholoyi p. 49), who, 
in the Utenzi ira Mi'iraji. 105 (h), reads : — 

Kdizo sifa zake umeziue kuzibaini, 

which he translates " das ist seine Beschreibung. du hast Alles richtig 
dargestellt explaining umeziye as the perfect of nxilizo. which it 
cannot well be. though meze (T., p. 166) is the perfect of the ground- 
form mala. (There is a perfect termination -iye, but this would recjuire 
a present meza, which does not seem to exist, except as the Z. form of 
Mb. miza " swallow ".) If we read anmezeyo, we can take it as the 
“ poetical perfect " (T.. p. 165) of ya (Mb. jo) come ”, “ thev have 
already come ", meze being used as an infixed auxiliary, lit. “ thev 
have finished to come ". The following verb is irelea. not elen ; it 
is the applied form of ireu " be good for, be of use " (Ivr.). It is true 
that in all Krapf's examples this v.ord is used of things — neno hili 
linctniicea, etc. ; but there seems no reason to suppose that it cannot 
be used of persons. If we adopt the reading of B, we might take 
uatneze(j/)o as a relative, finding, as Mr. Howe suggests, “ the predicate 
in the next stanza ; or this stanza may be complete in itself. . . . The 
Lamu dialect often uses the relative particle at the end, where 
we should expect a principal finite verb — niyao I am coming (I who 
come)." But I cannot agree with Mr. Howe in taking the verb as 
-elea and rendering " who have at once comprehended him " ; unless, 
perhaps, the writer meant eletca “ understand ". not elea be 

intelligible ", but the word in the MS. is distinctly . 

42. (a) B reads mimi for tnume — surely a clerical error, as it 
makes no sense. Ahmad gave it as mu:e, perhaps the obsolete numeral 
preserved in knmwe (see note on 28 (/>)). (a)-ka-i-mfu : -i- Lamu form 
of the infixed reflexive pronoun : Mb. and Z. -ji-. 

( b ) timgna. now more commonly used in the applied form tanyulia. 

(d) lumikia, applied form of tumika (neut. pass, of tuma) " be 
sent ", or rather " be sendable '. and so " be serviceable to ", " serve 
Zote refers to kazi, pi. Lit. " (As to) all (of them) I will be of use 
to you ". 

43. (a) eta, L. = leta ; we might read ita, but it yields a less 
natural sense. 

(d) B has ao kaziai na kiwa. which Ahmad read as ki-vurn. I 
cannot find any express authority for iwa = iba (the Lamu dialect 
uses jepa), but it seems to me highly probable. I fail to make any 
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sense of A s no hizi mkiira : anrl to take kwi>m as = ku iriim " to 
owe " does not seem to fit the context. 

45. (a) Soya for hoyo (L.) --- hayu. " held the place of h in 
old Swahili demonstratives ’’ (T.. p. 22). Cf. Utenzi wa Shafaka. 32 : 
11 a no wake sao town ; 58. nn t>uyu Ulikodi : 80. waradhi soya yakua. 
etc. The prominence of the aspirate in Swahili, whereas it is entirely 
absent from some Bantu languages (,. g Ganda, Xyanja, Yao). mav 
be due to Arabic influences. It is noticeable that when a Muganda 
or Yao attempts to pronounce the aspirate, he usually turns it into 
s ; thus the Rev. Dr. Hetherwick used to be known at Blantvre as 
Che Salawichi. Apart from the demonstratives, and the negative 
particle ha (other languages so) most, if not all. of the .Swahili words 
containing h appear to be of Arabic origin. 

( c ) B reads inahiti. of which I can make nothing. Ahmadi gave 
the line as “ Najienda mcha (probably = (ku)ndiu) h aloha " ; he 
sometimes, though not consistent! v, used forms belongin'' to his 
native dialect of Siu. which substitutes ch for cerebral L as inch u for 
mtu, etc. (see Stigand, pp. 63. 65) : but one would expect ch ia in this 
case (as Sacleux, p. 15). C reads: notaka aita kalnbu : possibly la 
is the obsolete ground-form of tin. perhaps it survives in Mb. ta “ lac- 
eggs ” ; cf. T., p. 39, n. 2. 

46. (a) B and C mazizini. 

{h) the a.' in wand ike is not the object-pronoun, but inserted for 
orthographical reasons. 

(d) B iratawe for ant a wake “ his folk " (II.). Ahmad read 
watangawe " his herdsmen " (Z. icachumjo), 

47. ( h ) zijana , I., substitutes zi for ci as the 8th prefix. 

(d) C sauti irakatoa. 

48. (b) ya moto is the reading of B : .1 has za, which has nothing 
to agree with . ya, of course, follows the concord of niivukutu. 

(c) uasikupata see T., p. 43, n. 2 : ‘"a tense not hitherto come 
into recognition, hut common enough in poetrv. It is usually of 
past time, and signifies (he did it) without (being, doing something 
else)/’ See also Appendix, p. 166, where it is called the Negative 
Subordinated Resultant (or Negative Subjunctive) ”, C has mapito 
for upilo. 

49. (c) Doubtful whether wakapislnka means 1 they were made 
to pass . Can it be from kupmha = to put to the fire ? ” (H.). The 
difficulty with tins is the two, which is used instrumentallv of things 
only : when governing a noun (or its equivalent) meaning a person, 
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it has the force of the French chez. Now wote, grammatically, could 
refer either to watunga or to the subject of all the verbs in the stanza 
— the sons of Satan. The former is the sense in which I have taken 
it : the sons of Satan were made to pass to (the abodes of) all the 
herdsmen. If we give Mr. Howe’s meaning to jrisha, (causative of 
pika — not in lvr.. but see M.), and if it were legitimate to use Java here 
in the sense of “ bv ”, we should render “ they (the herdsmen) were 
put to the lire by all (the fiends) ". In either case, the passive would 
be more appropriate than the neuter passive : but perhaps grammar 
has been sacrificed to rhyme. 

(d) alosalia, Lamu relative ; as also uamezoJcuwa in last line of next 
stanza. See note on 21 (<l). 

50. (a) madhhiri = j y X«, passive participle of ^ 
“ remember 

(c) Xcnda , 1st pers. — naenda, not imperative, as often heard, 
which seems to be elided from the reduplicated form enenda. The 
sense requires “ I go 

(d) Java, strictly speaking, is “ by means of ”, and it might be 
possible to take it as “ give him information by means of what has 
happened ”, but the sense is more probably that indicated in the 
translation. 

51. (a) C sapo ; B akaimba. 

( b ) Shiti. explained by Ahmad as equivalent to SJiaitani. Kijongo, 
only given in the dictionaries as “ hunchback ”, etc. It may mean 

here “deformed” and so "abhorrent '. KuVmbu = < o\^5 from 



-the transposition of vowels has no significance. 


(c) C Jiatta kenda. 

(d) C latondoa, which must surely be wrong. Omboa " lament ", 
is not in Kr. or M.. though the former gives ombelea " to mourn for " 
and ombolea (which would be the applied form of or.iboa) as derived 
forms of omba “ beg ". Both omboa and ondoa look like reversives in 
-oa (an alternative found in other languages, but not, seemingly, 
surviving in Swahili). It is true that it is difficult to make out a 
reversive sense in this case ; but where, as sometimes happens, the 
derived form has acquired an independent meaning, the original force 
of the suffix is frequently lost. 
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53. (c) mipireke = witni peke i/mitpi. Pnhka. according to Kr. 
a Kigunya word — sikia. Il is common in poetry: cf. Utendi m < 
Minina Kuponn. 1 (c). 

(d) sahpo : cf. note on 45 (a) and T.. p. 88. note. 

51. (b) ufnknruni, a characteristic instance of the Bantu prefix 

« * 

added to an Arabic word — from , -hi. of course, being the locative 

suffix. 

(c) C knnLudn. 

(d) kit a understood before rhakata m m. 

55. (a) him. still found, e.g. in Nvanja and (as ana. or ma) in 
Zulu : now replaced by siiiauna. One is tempted to think the latter 
the " stative form of (s)iina (cf. ani/aiiia from ant/a), but Meinhot 
does not think the two words are connected. 

(h) B pahitajm (confirmed bv Ahmad) : either reading would suit 
the context. Sninbaku. not often used in an active sense, as here. 

50. (b) pa is here the Arabic vocative panicle. 

(c), (d) Cf. Job i. '21 ; this sentence does not occur in the Koran. 
id) B hnondoa -t- often mod like -ka-, when no definite 
antecedent is expressed. 

57. (b) asikupnt't : see on 48 (c). Mnradi "thing desired , 

from ijj 4. 

o8. (a) sipo = Jrujo : see on 45 (a), rijnli ( l_>-j ) being treated 

as a 9th class noun. B reads sni/a (or tsrn/n). C hni/u. Possibly this 
might be an exclamation of admiration, like ha>pi hi mums 1 1 this 
is a man ! ” (H.). 

(' b ) j'di, according to Kr. " reverence ”, fear Probably from 

jl>- , but it is difficult to establish a connexion between the above 

meaning and that of " become clear, manifest ”. But Arabic words 
used in Swahili sometimes depart as widely from their original sense as 
some French words which have been adopted into English or German 
(cf. the use of parterre in the latter language). 

(c) katiti, L. for kidoqo. L. as a rule uses -toto for the adjective 

o f 

and substitutes kijana for the noun mtoto. Shughali =-- — 
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usually ‘‘business", “occupation": sumbuko or nth in would be 
generally beard in the sense which it bears here. 

(d) B Iwkivjuthi, C Jam kutiu — neither of which can be readilv 
accepted. 

59. (b) tmendeni : -ni properly the suffix for the ‘2nd person plural 
imperative is sometimes suffixed to 1st person plural of subjunctive 
(used as imperative), see Steere, p. 360. 

60. (a) zilabii , plural of kihtbu -- or. the first syllable 

treated as 7th prefix. C reads icakatoka kihtbu. taking it as a 
plural of Class 10. 

(b) Xt/oi/o for mi-oi/u 4. < [uite common, but at Lamu most vowel- 
stem nouns of Class 3 take this form of plural (Stigand, p. 30) and the 
concord of Class 10. B reads zihnu. both here and in the next line. 

rf e s' 

Thimbu — i > j > — not much used, except in poetry, for vita (zita) 

or kondo ; but the verb Jambu is very commonly used for destroy ", 
" spoil ". 

(c) mjusoze can hardly be right, the sense requiring nynso zno. 
B zdinu, C zcnije. 

(</l This line is difficult. Yao may be governed by nia understood, 
but, if so, iri cannot be "of", and should be printed continuously 
with the next word, treating nia i/ao as an aecusitive of respect: 
"their intention (was to) exterminate (!) them." Chambaa is (1) 
" clean " (as cotton by removing the seeds, etc., cloves by picking 
olf the stalks), (2) " clean up, give a finish to," (3) " criticize, cross- 
examine, expose the faults of." Xone of these seem to fit the context, 
but possiblv a meaning might be got out of (1) by concentrating on 
the idea of removal, casting away. etc. H. suggests >v/<io as a con- 
traction of nia t/no and thinks that katuhanbaa ( B reads watabuabna) 
“ may be intensitive of kutnbva — to rend in pieces Here C inserts 
the following stanza, which is manifestly corrupt : — 

Wakakondoa makatu 
Ikatoka mikukutu 
Kana zikitoko mutu 
Xyanm kendn kuondna. 

61. (a) ushupafu (M.) " obstinacy ; all three rhyme-words are 
found, both with -fu and -vu ; but I have certainly heard ivu rather 
than ifu. Kwa is here rather = abl. of accompanying circumstances 
than instrumental. 
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(6) furishi(i/)a , applied causative homfura “ swell There seeim 
no reason for the applied form beyond the requirements of the ver>e. 
nor for the subjunctive inserted between two -hi- tenses, unless tin- 
action is felt to be a little more closely dependent on wakenda than L 
that of the following verb. C reads icafurishize — a double causative 
(or causative — intensitive) if the reading is right -mashnfu (dialectical 
form : Z. has chant, cltafn, shacu, and shaju ; see M.). The Mb. form 
would be tavu, but I think lama is more comnionlv used. 

(c) cha u'U : probably something like bum kiln should be supplied 
to account for thec/w. B jivh (or jifa), omitting elm. may be another 
way of writing the same thing, though these MSS. do not usually 


represent eh by . 

(d) B reads put. though this is not commonly used with a negative, 
as if kabisa. Asia presents some difficulty. It is written by 

Muhammad 1 and might possibly come from I “break 

«. 

and so mean “fragment”, or from “ wash imperfectly 

whence “ vestige ”, “ trace 

62- ( d ) silia, doubly applied form of sa = isa (isha). The v.l. 
of C - imetiisilia is unimportant. (A ga aui , when it means an animal, 
and similar words like mhuci, 'tig an doc etc., which nowadays are 
usually put into the person-class, vary in this poem between that and 
their original concord — that of 9 and 10.) 

63. ( b ) VKihidi should rather have been rendered “ acknowledging 
His unity ". 

(c) -nalo.di for auludi, which is found elsewhere (and here in C). 

(d) chakvla to be understood before chnkutumia. 

6d. (a) I co, L . = leo. zi-ondoshec, perfect in ee (T., p. 166). 
He has caused (them) to take away everything." Strictly speaking 
the causative should take the object-pronoun of the person or thing 
who is caused to do the act and not that which would be appropriate 
to the ground-form ; but this cannot alwavs be pressed in poetrv, 
and perhaps ondosha is simply used for ondna. 

(b) Literally “ There— to remain (the remaining)— the end of it ! ” 
(d) C kmngalia. 

6 °; ^ Ln ma - v not be > as assumed in the text, the Arabic for 
( . . ’ 1 t]unk Abmad to ok it as if governed bv jatnbo understood 

(This business) of sitting still is no good ! ” Bai, according to Kr„ 
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“ v.a. to put morsels of food into a person’s mouth, as a mark of 

affection or honour.” He connects it with “ pavit, pash an 

duxit The use of kali in the next line points to some more general 
sense for mi than merely “ food H. suggests “ satisfaction 
It occurs as a verb (probably in the sense given by Kr.) in a well- 
known shairi 

Mice mrai mpembe Kim kiveli na mvongo, 

Mpigwa nati ni jembe Huinitliiva ni kongo. 

Deni ongevi kiwango Mwenye deni takulinda. 

Another version of part of this is given as a proverb (30 A/) by 
Taylor (p. 70). 

(c) hawa = hawana. Kuti, not in the dictionaries, but according 
to Ahmad an old word for “ food ”. (Can we connect with Xvanja 
kuta “ be satisfied ”, “ have enough (to eat) ”, like Swahili shiba ?) 

66. (d) mbele usually followed by yn, but za (as though it were 
a plural noun) is not uncommon. 

y o ^ 

67. ( b ) u understood before sinitie. was i was i from ^ 

o 

“whisper”, “suggest” — cf. Koran, cxiv, 4. ^ J>\ 

“ against the mischief of the stealthily withdrawing whisperer ” 
(Rod well). 

(c) Mkwasi : see Kr., who spells it mkuassi, “ opulent,” " rich.” 

(d) B reads ganibo huwo , which is certainly preferable, as gate is 
an impossible concord. 

68. ( b ) kukosa seems to be an infinitive absolute. 

(d) I doubt whether rejca can be used thus, governing a direct 
object. C omits wa. 

69. (a) Nelezani looks like imperative plural preceded by the object 
of the 1st person, “ explain to me ” ;. but this is hardly compatible 
with the context. It seems rather to be a case of -ni suffixed as the 
object of the 2nd person plural (see Steere, p. 108 ; Stigand, pp. 14, 
18.) But this usually requires the pronoun inserted as well — ni-U'(a)- 
elezani (or in some dialects ■ni-mw-elezam). 

70. (6) pan “ ascend " ; synonymous of panda and kwea, but not 
so often used in an every-day sense. 

(d) funguliwa may be the passive, either of fungua or its applied 
form fungulia. Here it is the latter “ he had opened for him 
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71. ( b ) C trada. Ut/ala should have been written anyatn ; it is 
an abstract, with adverbial force, formed from nijalii " steal along , 
li glide ”, etc. 

(c), (<7) As punctuated in the text, the rendering would be " Until, 
in front, finding words, he uttered them". This, I think, is better 
than the one adopted (which would require the comma after alApata), 
as 1 doubt whether pain could be used intran.-dtivelv in this wav. 

72. (6) This might mean " words of merit ”, but it is difficult to 
fit that sense into the context. B reads kira niawuo >/a Aijaba, which 
must surely mean " words about " (not “ of ") " Job ”. 

(c) baba == i >1 . Only introduced for the sake of the rhvme. 

and translated by adango in the next line. .But Mr. Howe suggests 
papo " there ” (i.e. either " at his house " or " in his heart "). which 
could be read equally well in some MSS., though tlie fact that 

Muhammad always writes p as , i is a presumption against it. (In 

fact, he has ^J[> in stanza 80.) 

•• f ' 

73. ( b ) B Kuri yotr. 

(c) Xi-ende-po seems to be perfect. Ahmad omitted the ni. 

74. (h) l-angamii/ah. a rather curious example (probably only a 
poetical caprice) of the possessive suffixed to the verb instead of 
the noun = birinyaann mah pub. Aagamia. of which amjaanza 
(stanzas 59, 73) is the causative, is itself the applied form of a n<j-<tma. 
stative of anga float in the air -- not given in this sense by Ivr. 
or M.— but I have it on the authority of the Rev. \V. E. Taylor, who 
derives from it the word mw-anga sorcerer . on account of alleged 
powers of levitation ". 

75. (c) mahahnni, not a recognizable Arabic form, but probably 
made up to fit the verse. 


(b) See note on 68 (</). But rrjea, properly raja' a < ) 

might be taken for an applied form and so capable of governing a 
direct object. 

76. (c) Main = JJ “ perhaps Ahiritadi, evidently from 

h 8 . 
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(d) shutua, the word given, by M. as shun, shut, situa. " startle, 
surprise, shock. ” u- is 2nd person singular, not in agreement with 
moyo. The line should have been translated : "If thou givest his 
heart a shook.” 

77. (a) jdnojp . : -ye suffixed on the principle of u-ni-hifatln-mi, 
etc. (Steere, p. 108). but I know no other example of this particular 
case— evidently only introduced for the sake of the rhyme. In the 
pronoun-suffix >/ is indispensable ; in the other two words, being applied 
forms of verbs, it would not ordinarily be written in Roman script, 
though necessary in Arabic. 

( d ) The use of sunt for " sort ”, “ method ”, seems a little forced. 

78. (r) tiatl. a word peculiar to the Laniu dialect, for nti, nchi. 
" earth ", " ground ”. I have never been able to get any explanation 
of its etymology, though it manifestly contains the root (n)ti. 

79. (a) I have taken ljiumi (L. for juani ) as the imperative of 
“ to know rather than the locative of i/ua “ sun ”, (1) because there 
is no special mention of the heavenly bodies in the mbinc/u to which 
Iblis ascends, and (2) because of the frequency of such tags as sikia, 
pulika, etc., only meant to help out the verse. C reads kushuka for 
kxtoka. 

( b ) Jvzn, not in 31. Kr. gives Jinan tm to go straight forward ” 
and firm " to go on, not to stop ”, Fuliza (31.) has very much the 
same meaning. * 

(d) hu-i-somcu : -i- seemingly reflexive. “ were wont to read to 
(or for) themselves.” Or. noting the wider use of hu- in L.. simply 
" were reading ". 

80. (a) shisJtia , apparently applied causative of shikn, but there 
seems no reason why the latter should not be used, mhao plural of 
ubuo 11. 

(d) okosao should be irnkosno or nkosae. The reading of A and B 
huirambia is in harmony with the first, that of C hmnambin with the 
second. Akosao could be used in the singular at Lamu (for akosae). 
but the prefix a- could not stand for the plural. 

81. (b) Steere, p. 115, gives wasn " contradict ” (not in Kr. or 31.). 

82. (a) kiwambawamha. This is not in any of the dictionaries. 
It was explained by Ahmadi as a whirlwind or hutricane — usually 
kinibungn. I hear from a later native informant that ku icamlni = 
kubisiriht : we might therefore render he entered, raging 
mightily ”. 

(b'J micamha usually means " a reef ”, but might possibly be used 
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for “ a storm ”, or rather, perhaps, the breakers on the reef. The 

» i s' S 

text of A has i , B v -a . but Ahmad read muamba (J is never 

written after un vocalized ^ ) and in any case the reading mamba 

“ crocodile ” can hardly be accepted. 

(c) B reads Akii/a tekua “ coming to break down 

(d) Note the applied form of anguka and object -tea-. The trans- 
lation should have read “ And the house fell down upon them 

83. (a) u'ekeza (ekeza. as in CJ. not in Kr., 31., or Steere. It 
might be (a) a causative of irekea : the reversive ivckua (or ekna) 
" break by bending ” (Steere), " break down, cause to give way ” 
(31., cf. the examples Micivi ameebia mlango ; Boriti ya dari inteekuka) 
may point to the possible existence of a ground-form treht with some 
such sense as “cover’, — or (6) a Kinvume inversion of v:ez'‘ka ~ 
pinditlca : “the house was overturned on them.” 

(b) na kaza for na kukaza ; the very common construction of 
substituting na with infinitive for the -hi- (“ narrative ”) tense. 

(c) aloyokoza ; see notes on 3 (d), 14 (d), etc. ; -y- is here merely 
euphonic, not object-pronoun. Okoza, causative of okoa. 

(d) B omits kiva. 

84. (a) Asezepo .■ seze, perf. of sa " finish ”. 

(b) ivekci usually means not merely “ put ”, but “ put away ”, 
lay aside ; mostly in a favourable sense “ preserve ”, “ treasure 
up , etc. There seems no reason why it should not also mean “ put 
away ” in English popular usage, i.e. = “ get rid of ” ; but I have not 
come across any other instance. II a omitted, as often after niwctnti, etc. 
J utnbe o chief , to be distinguished from mjutnbe 1 “ messenger ”. 

85. (a) ule, L. — yule. 

(d) C atenda, probably meant for achenda = akienda. 

86. (a) kinadi, from AA “ be ungrateful ”. C kiyondoa, which 
cannot be right. 

(6) shadidi — A . “violent “intense”, etc., from AA* 

Shdda, from the ground-form of the verb, is very common, either as 
a noun, trouble, difficulty, or as an adverb (usually preceded by 
kwa) “ scarcely ”, “ with difficulty ”, etc. 

87. («) C wendelepi, “ where have they gone ? ’’—old perf. of 
enda. I do not know whether bisha is ever now used in the sense of 
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“ call ”, which it seems to have here, and which seems more probable 
than either “ rebuke ” or “ jest with 

(b) shiska, here certainly causative of shika. Nowadays skikiza 
would be used. 

(d) B yuo (or yuu ?) muzowea : probably a mere case of careless 
pointing. C yangu mazoicea. The unusual inversion of the possessive 
is merely for the sake of the verse. 

88. (/>) (jura, used in Mb. and L. for Z. hama. Tama is also used 
at Mombasa, but I think less commonly. Cf. in Muhammad Kijuma's 
Utendi ica Mkonumbi (stanza 114) : — - 

Malta kengewa na iai Even the kite and the vulture 

Wamegura yao mii. . . . Had migrated (from) their dwelling- 

places. . . . 

( d ) Upi, supply neno. -pi might here either be “ which ? ” (“ what 
word shall I select,” or “ where ? ”). The invariable form ivapi ? 
is now generally used for the latter, but sometimes we have yupi ? = 
“ where is he ? ” atokapi = “ where does he come from ? ” 

89. (b) ulimi seems to be the subject of kutongoa, the two together 
governed by wa. 

{d) wafie, perf. oifia ; one would expect tea ni fie (or uakufie ?), but 
probably it only stands for icafe (= wamekufa), metri gratia. Moya 
L. = moja. 

90. ( b ) B alcima “ standing ” for chegema = a-ki-egenia 
“ approaching ”. 

(d) namamia. I was at first inclined to take this as a (partly 
reduplicated) form of inama — (a-ki-i)nmnamia ; but it seems more 
likely to be a partial reduplication of amia, from ama lie on the 
breast ” (Kr.) = na .kuamamia (cf. note on 83 ( b )). H., who thinks 

it must be a noun co-ordinate with malozi, suggests na mamia ; “ with 
tears and cries of ‘ Mamee ! mamee!’ [—mama wee] (the African's 
cry of distress).” But it is difficult to see how this would become 
mam-ia. Since the above was written I have been informed by 
a native that mamia = mucus from the nose. It therefore se.nns 
impossible to translate by anything more dignified than “ with tears 
and snivelling " ! 

91. (a) siaha : Kr. has " ku piga siaha — kupiga kelele 1 ” 

(c) sitoona : L. negative future (see Stigand, p. 43 ; Sacleux, p. 201). 

(d) ku-i-fia, lit. die to myself ” ; probably only metri gratia for 
kufa. B has inami, probably a mistake, C k/ieri kaifia. 
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92. (b) nmuti (treated as of Class 6). subject of i/amemihil'i. 

s' 

(c) ball = olJ '• particule signifiant : plot a ])ieu que " 
(Belot). 

(cl) (tidier a = & j>- I • constantly used in Swahili in opposition 

to t htniu ~ the next world. B omits the second butt and transposes 
the last lines of this and the next stanza : katamjnlia might be con- 
tracted from knieafiiiigtil in . which I think would give a more satisfactory 
construction with in inn. 

93. (n) II reads lino for at. tushie (perf. or subj, ?) might be a 
causative applied form of tun. which does not now seem to be used 
as “ be silent ” ( = n gamatu), but cf. Zulu tula. But it seems as if 
we ought to read either irn-tn-tn-tnshia , or irn-la-bishie. 

s' 0 

(d) fidia = ransom . One would expect nibtwa : but 

i- may agree with Jid> a, or be used impersonally (as in ikiivn if it be " 

(so) — if perchance ). B lias ikmrn ijatign fulta ; C nihncn genu 
jidia. 

94. (b) asighciri, so written by both .1 and B < for 

✓ z' 

small , though nearer to the form of the comparative 


(c) jiri from cS happen . C reads gcnneokliri, probably 
a mistake. 

95. (b) B hiked iceicc. As it stands in J it should be read as one 
word, hikeluce. The two readings involve a slight difference in 
scansion, kuketiwe m alba and kaldti ,r ewe nialba (m as one syllable). 

(c) 6 waneo, and omits ten following. Mnsalnbu should be inasaibu 

from O^U., whence the more moral Swahih „.rl umba. f 
h “ b ™> " ,me ‘' int " “ h »«. Arabic words, especially thoS 

in common use, such as han.fu, iron, o>, “smell,” and tan, si 
from '• wedding 

96. (a) B hm/akupasi “ (these things) do not befit vou ”, I find 
that was mistaken m assigning this speech to Job, but I confess 
i do not know what to make of line (c). 
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( b ) julusi from seldom used except in poetry. 

(c) The line is written thus by Muhammad : •* 'y -iljl 

(j is a common convention for nd in Swahili writing; we might 


possibly read urtika, but I cannot make sense of this). Perhaps : 

J ^ 

(u)koic<i dusisi, from — > 5 ‘ intruder, intriguer". B has j) 

- — but puobably only by a slip, as Ahmed read m tdoka. 

(d) B wano — tcanno — wan t tcako. Fnsa was explained by 
Ahmad as ” to be buried in the earth ", not in Kr. or M., though 
both have fusia, apparently a technical term in building, " fill up 
foundations," etc. The form in the text seems to be the derived 
one in -an (originally -ala). 

97. (a) kite " cry of pain ” (M.). Iblis seems to reproach Job 
for showing no signs of emotion. 

(c) life life (with aspirate t), explained by Ahmad as na majonzi 
“ with grief ”, B has icamekuwa irate ute (or wateuti). but Ahmad read 
it as in J. H. (following B.) suggests L. -teuti “ exceedingly small ’’ 
but gives no authority - for this word, which I have never come across. 
This reading would make the sentence refer to the children, which is 
incompatible with the following line. 

(d) B has asozaa, but I do not think the Lamu (or any other) 
dialect uses the pronoun it- (3rd person) with the relative. For 
-mezo- see on 21 (d). 

98. B omits this stanza. 

(a) shawishika from shawishi. rendered by Steere " persuade ", 


but “disorder", the original meaning of fits the context 

better. 


99. («) ( a)-ka-takalan»i , from 

(b) ‘until appears to mean something like think , but I fail, so 


far, to connect it with either ^.c- , , or . 

(c) C trace ndiire. B has tnnkiihumu “ the adversary ", from 

If .1 is right, matiihumu might possibly come from 


be spoilt ”, But Muhammad writes it in two words 
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as it if were mato humu, which it seems impossible to accept, even if 
we strain the construction by rendering “ it is he (who has) his eyes 
in here ”. It seems more reasonable to take it : “ this is the Corrupt 
One, who is accursed 

100. ( b ) unnsi = Ahmad explained it as ualu wangi. 


(c) najisi, from “ be unclean ", but probably taken from 


the 2nd form which is transitive. 


(d) mbee L. = mbele. 

101. (a) -wene, old perf. of ona (T., p. 10G). 


(b) baini from jl, properly ‘'distinguish 


make clear : 


“ demonstrate,” but here apparently onlv = “ address.” 

( C ) dalihini = “stupefait, interdit ” (Belot), from 


0 irjo hint, probably “ corrupt 

(d) yuu L. — juu. Usually followed by >ja. B and C read iyo. 
103. [a] hawezekani . Hakiuvezekani, or haiwczckani, is often 
heard in the sense of it is not possible . The present use derives 
from weza as a transitive verb, “ overcome ” (see M., s.v. (3)). 


(d) ha jah, from ^L>- have no power '. Should, grammatically, 


be hazijali or (taking it with kimoja) hakijali. B zote jalili kumoga, 
which does not seem to make sense. C hajmli zote pia. 

101. (a) kinda — kinza (M.) " oppose”. 

{b) This should be, in the text, niagia give me directions ” (more 


usually agiza). o was erroneously read for p . 

C c ) We could read either tenda “ do ”, or tindh cut off ”. On 
consideration I prefer the latter. Probably we should read ku-u-tinda 
(though there is no indication of the infixed pronoun), but one would 
have expected ka-m-tinda. 

105. (a) (a)kiica subiri should have been printed as two words. 

} s' ** 

(b) Here, too, read niagia. Iiithiri from j usually 

intransitive. 


106. 


{b) maqali = 4jli« or (f rom Jls). It 


seems to 
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be a secondary object, as it were, an *’ accusative of respect ” to 
akamjibu. 

( d ) ‘ajaa seems as though it were meant for “ in haste ”, but if 


from 



it 


must mean “ with a cry 


It can hardly be from 


IrtC unless bv some strange misunderstanding ; but perhaps the line 
is corrupt. 

lOGa. This verse, inserted by B and C. is remarkable as containing 
the obsolete verb uyu “ return ” (still used in Giryama, and cf. Zulu 
buija) ; now disused in favour of Arabic nidi. Cf. the proverb Mwenda 
Pate Jc'auya. : kinyacho ni kiriro (T., p. 87). Perhaps we should read 
in (b) kaetea = kaletea. 

107. (a) fuza ; see on 79 ( b),fiUltali , 33 («). 

108. (a) Apparently an unusual use of zika. 

(b) mkabala — Jo liL« “ opposite " ; not very common. 


o 

(c) sijidani = “ worship ” (from Ast— ) -j- Swahili loca- 

tive suffix. 

(d) vuzia, app. of vuza — " blow ” (with the mouth) ; not in 
Kr. or M., but so read and explained by Ahmad. 31. however, in 
English-Swahili Dictionary, gives jnizia, pulizia as equivalents for 
“ blow in this sense. Kr. gives puzia moto as Ivimrima for fufia 
moto “ to blow the fire with the mouth ”. 31., Swahili-Enghsh, does 
not give pazia in this sense under puza, but suggests that there is 
another puza = pulizn. (This is not mentioned under the latter 
entry, but is used by Zanzibar people in the above sense.) 

109. (a) -zo- in agreement with pumzi, plural, which is the subject 
of zikampata in next line. 

(c) mvi L. and 31. — nislude. cf. Giryama muvici, Xyanja mubvi. 
mbvi. (Kr. spells it >»f.) 

(d) For sikia, used in this way, cf. gm.ni, 3 a (a) and 79 (a), pvlika 
53 (c), etc. 

110. ( b ) Properly mwilini, but so written here ; j.* would not 

be admissible, so the only alternative is . which, in fact, we find 


in some cases, 
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(c) B reads it mo salani, which is quite as good, if not preferable ; 
see JI., s.v. m-saJa ; C zikimshvkia msulani. 

(fl) B akamshukia. " it is he (who) came down upon him " (i.e. Iblis). 
The text seems to require mligo " this is it (which) . . . i- being the 

indefinite subject (see II.. p. 105, (b)). 

111. (ct) Taira nyika here might mean merely "shed , or it 
may mean “ coagulated or the like, the constituent parts being 
" scattered 5 \ 

(b) “ It trickled down profusely ” (H.). 

(c) B Ziya zikamfitmubi (or Zujaze kamfumuka as suggested by H.) 
n (pis) limbs were relaxed ’. Ahmad, who read the line thus, said 
that ziya — viungn , and Kr. has, s.v. kin, " (2) kia chi muili — llesh. 
The line as given in A might be the emendation of an editor to whom 
z j)ja W as no longer a familiar word. Hut B ‘ s reading, if right, raises 
a little difficulty as to the next line. Ziunda L. — Mb. riondu ( ridnnda). 

(d) zikenen follows unite naturally on zioitda, less so on ziya. 
Cf. Nyanja chironda " ; His . . . opened out (or burst)' . . . Could 
ziozr. be ‘ his blood-vessels ’ " (II.). 

112. (a) mwidu. le.^s usually lor mndda. Huo, rather than him : 
(1) as referring to the time already spoken of (hun would indicate 
something about to be mentioned). (2) on account of the rhyme, 
which is undoubtedly o in (b) and (r). 

(b) vctc, perf. of pula. For the concord of maradhi, cf. on 18 ici. 

(r) Mayonyno, here — " worms.’' Yoagoo , L. (Mb. jongoo) is, 
nowadays at any rate, the millipede (not. as in Stigand, p. 52, “ sea- 
slug "). Akatokn is not. as might be thought, a false concord of a verb 
governed by mayongoo, but lit. " he came out with worms ” ; cf. 
hiloka matozi ‘‘shed tears". 

(d) B waya " they (viz. the worms, which being alive are supposed 
to belong to the person-class) came ". Ya, as in the text (and as 
read by Ahmad) is. of course, ” of (governed bv mayongoo ; possessives 
with such nouns, as in the case of udugu, etc., often follow the 
grammatical class) : but here equivalent to " like ", or “ as many as ” 
(perhaps something like ntunna or he sab a is understood). Vuo, is the 
augmentative of wn in. taking the plural mi- vua. (See Mrs. Burt, 
Swahili Grammar, p. 19 : neither Steere (p. 20) nor Sacleux (pp. 61-5), 
in noticing these nouns, mentions the plural in mi-.) 

113. C Xa wasaha updao , Muilini apUao 

Kama max yayao Madika (?) micezi ya vua. 

Possibly we should read Mwandika miezi ya vua “ As water which 
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comes, preparing the months of the rains ” ; but this does not seem 
satisfactory, uasan 11, more correct! v rntsaha (Kr.), from y z. ... j 

“ be dirty ", suppurating matter.’’ Cf. Utenzi w:i Shufuka, 
stanza 32 (Biittner, A lithologic, p. 5). 

Wamnake sao lamu 
HV/sio wasaha 11a damn. 

( c ) mai ija inuyao “ the flowing tide ", Mb. maji i/a mjno (if this 
form of expression is used : I have only heard maji yainejna — perhaps 
ynkijaa). The Lamu for “ ebb-tide " is mai >jn mftano (Mb. maji yn 
lupin i.) 

(d) B Mniuji fieri yn run, but Ahmad read mctnyi who yaya run. 
In the former fieri must be taken as = " more than ’’ ; in the text it 
seems as though we must give it the sense of ivnkuti. Makinga, see 
the various senses of kingu in M. It means the gutter on the edge of 
a roof (also mfereji), as well as the more primitive arrangement of 
a palm-frond tied to the stem of a tree so as to lead the water into a 
pot placed below. 

Ill (a) 'arufn. usually heard in Swahili as futrnfu. Both MSS. 
give the word the conect Arabic form. Uak tin. used adverbially. 

(b) sum. cf. on 77 (d). C iligokimtka. Relative with -ki- tense, 
not noticed in Stigand. 

(c) alikimcpnka. L. “ Distant Past." Stigand. p. 41. C reads 
alikipahka, but this seems to include the idea of " if " or " when ", 
which Stigand does not attribute to this tense. 

(d) khnlnn ( hatua ) — a 

lib. (a) B Nnye lbihsi nncangn = " sorcerer," see Kr. s.v. muanga 
(3). (Jluinga, probably = tanga = tembea (Kr., p. 3b9), which, by 
extension, might mean " loiter ". But changa is a Siu not a Lamu 
form. 

( b ) B Asikome katanga. ku-i-hmga : -i- here must be the reflexive 
pronoun, but the use seems a little forced. 

(c) ziiiga, used at Mb. in the sense of " stroll about ", though Kr. 
seems to confine it to a special derived sense. 

(d) tia fitina is a recognized expression for " sowing discord ”, 
“ slandering ", etc. I do not see what special force the applied form 
has here ; perhaps it is only metri gratia. 
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116. (a) ghulamu = ^*>lc , apparently only used as a convenient 
synonym for mtu, etc. 

/* 

(b) juzamii, from »j>- “ cut off " l Not in Kr. or >1. H. 


suggests “deserved", from juzu Kr. sic. qv. but this 


does not account for the final -inn. 

(c) B reads mtokori (?), of which I can make nothing. Ahmad 
read Ntokozeni, which might be read as a question. “ Do ye provoke 
me, ye people ? ’’ (cf. Kr., s.v. tohfisu — not lokosa " boil ", which he 
spells tokossa). But this does not seem satisfactory, and it is more 
likely that I heard him wrongly, and that he really said Mtohozeni as 
in A : “ taunt " (“ persecute ", and so perhaps " banish ’’) him. II. 
suggests mlukuzeai “carry him awav : '. but this would rather mean 


“ cause him to carry 


Kanina 


r> 


9, seldom met with except in 


poetry. 

(d) B Ibilisi kntuhtziirn, but Ahmad gave Ilnlisi hitoncjoa, which 
would make his speech end with the preceding line. It is difficult to 
construe the line as it stands in A. Tin requires something to complete 
the sense, as suggested in the translation. Kundin hntari “ put him 
into danger ” might be admissible instead of hntnrini (or we might take 
is as " put danger into him , like tin nioto), but it does not suit the 
sense, unless we are to understand some such paraphrase as “ banishing 
him is concentrating on him the danger which would otherwise befall 
us ". C Yapusa katokozna (kutnhr.vn l). 

117. ( b ) B Mniiitoeni notmi. Mnim, L. =. mjini. 

(c) C Mukamtapa mwituni. Zn of A and B must be connected 
with ndia in the next line. 

118. (c) 0 urikamepuka. which cannot be right, epuka being 
intransitive. 

119. (c) B and C ibvje, which may be meant for a contraction of 
ilia //eye. If a before ilia is unusual. 

(d) mfadhaa, evidently from mjadhala. more usually nifadhili 

((Jl , nifathih in Kr. and 31.). As already remarked, the vocaliza- 
tion of Arabic words must not be pressed. 

120. (a) B A a b.oijo ( hinju ). G suiju. The other vv. 11. in this stanza 
are of trifling importance. 
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(c) Furnthnna = Ephraim. 

id) nisikin (sikia in B. »ee on 79 (a). 109 (</)) mav be either 
imperative with object pronoun 1st person or 1st person singular of 
a tense no longer used in spoken Swahili (except, apparentlv. in the 
fumy a dialect), but found in some other languages — the Present 
hide fi ni of Sadr ux (p. 192). Cf. in a well-known popular song. Roho 
ikatika taabn " mv life is cut (off) with distress ”, whereas, in ordinarv 
speech, we should have gakatika. inaknhka. or unekatika. 

121 . (h) u-mn-mnbie : this should have been translated in the text. 
" had created for her (a form) like to 

(c) btbi “ grandfather ” is a peculiarity of the Lanin and other 
northern dialects, not noticed by Stigaiul. though he gives the word 
for '■ grandmother ”, naan (p. 52— the L. and .Mb. words accidentallv 
transposed). 

(</) fnhumin- a tag like mwandne in line (a); sikia, i/unni, etc. 
Ahmad read this line as Yusuf a man. sun. which is also in C. 

122. (a) mzawt, a verbal noun formed from the passive of zaa 
(now zaliiva). A reads »a. B hi. C has muir.tzu, probably onlv a 
slip. H’cnia might be either "good (people)” for irt-e/na 1. or 
” goodness for u-ann 11. 

(b) I do not know that there is any satisfactory authority for taking 
t'liiin as " grief At Mombasa it means " cheek *’ (neither Kr., who 
spells it tiuiiina. nor II. is quite clear on this point) ; sltika tamn is a 
gesture of grief or despair. It seems more likely that the word here is 

Arabic , and that we should render " the whole (matter) became 

clear to her ”. The only justification for the rendering in the text is 
that elcn. in the sense of " float etc., might possibly mean " over- 
spread ", but this seems somewhat strained. 

(c) This can only mean " that they were driving away (lit. 

‘ pushing ') her husband " — this being the matter which became clear 
to her. 

(d) waa, an old word (not in Kr.) now usually ngua ; cf. Xy. dwala, 
Ganda Iwalu. 

123. (b) juzamu evidently means " disease ", the pronoun in 
a-si-i-jah agreeing with it. 

(c) C icakilalao. 

125. (a) akawata, so written in both MSS. and pronounced bv 
Ahmad ; the w is merely euphonic, masindizi, plural of usindizi 
(as read by Ahmad), L. = usingizi. The plural in ma~ occasionally 
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found with norms in u- shows that these originally belonged to the 
bu- class (14) and not to the lu- class (11) ; these two, by attrition of 
the prefix have become one in Swahili. 

^ e >, 

(c) khubuzi = j—.i-, never used for mkute in ordinary speech. 

(d) rijaa ; see on rasuua 2 (d). 

12G. («) knsiri '‘provoke’’, from “constrain. comp 1 !", 

here for kasirika, which in Swahili always means “ become 
angry ”. 

127. (a) Tuma must always take the object of the person ; hence 
this cannot mean “ send your work (to) me ". Knzi not often used 
iu plural. 

(b) zilo for zihzo ; in fact. C has zitr.n n>pintboi>i. Mujuwhi may 
be augmentative, " mansions,” but quite as likely collective. It is 
often used when speaking of all the houses in a town. 

(c) This should have been print'll in two words : ni kutwewn ; 
ticewa passive (as ycica from po.) of two ( Ion) grind " (see Kr. ton, 
p. 380, and M. cl am), for which s<njtt is commonlv heard. 

(d) Ahmad read totu-eo : B has („>)tn-w. ( -tw‘'u " f will grind for 
you 

128. (a) hitnVo, applied form of hat on (.,,v Kr.). 

(b) CL l tench wu J Iwnnn Kopomi. sf, d.'J. 38. Polo, for plaiting 
hair, not in Kr. or M. In Xyanja, used for spinning cotton, or twisting 
string by hand. 

(c) mu- for 2nd person plural, common in poetry and .still used 
in some dialects, e.g. Kimgao (Stigand, p. 22). as i’n Giryama, Pukomo, 
Kikuyu, etc. ALo in (d). 12D (//), etc. 

(d) a-l'i-saha ; w- agreeing with mb.de 3. 

KJ. (r/) B omits this stanza. Kuulci. not in Kr., though he gives 
(somewhat iloubtfuiK) huidutui. M. giv^ Jcuubi with a cToss-Teference 
to khizu, “ object, contradict, deny,” (found in Kr. as kinsa), which is 
evidently the meaning here. 

(b) niynyoona, L. ~ nijnpo-. 

(c) tunda, Kr. " get down fruit from a tree ” (cf. M.’s note s.v.), 
but I have often heard it used of picking up something from the ground. 

(d) tiati, see on 78 (c) ; kichangukia = ki-ki-angukia. 

130. (a) hamuna ( hcimnn ) could be taken either as locative 18, 
“ there iS not “ ( this P lac «)>“ or 2nd person plural “ you have not 

(b) Probably ni-h-tundu, -ki- tense with no object expressed ; or 
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it might be (na-)ki-tunda, -ki- agreeing with kipan.de, which is certainly 
the subject of kiehntitjuka. 

(c) kitnbda paka, for (a)takikula, is a difficulty. One might 
suppose that the. syllables tnki- had been accidentally transposed in .1, 
but Ahmad gave the line exactly as it stands here (I think, probably, 
from memorv), though it reads in B kitu litko (== Iiicho) t<tk>da paka. 


This 318. is somewhat confusing, kiltt hiko being written 



(d) hakitoinifiui, future negative (cf. 3-3 (c). etc.) ; still with kipande 
as subject. 

131. (u) knit, see on <13 (c). 

(</) Something like an accusative infinitive construction, governed 
by some equivalent of " through " by means of," or the like. 

132. (a) Ahmad said Knida kulindunra, which seems equally 

/'X 

correct. Htidmnu -- Kal>ca for melanin kutua " all day 


lit. " day (till) sunset ". 

(b) kusi, not in Kr. or 31. in this sense ; explained by Ahmad as 
" handful Mittwa zitnn za mlamu " heads of millet ” (Ahmad). 

(c) ii/om, L. -- jioni. For kukilwa B has hkiticu. governed by jua 
(understood). 

133. (d) znnyuu, the transitive form of zungukn which is much more 
liorjuently heard. What is meant is explained in the next "tanza. 

131. (a) hahki-cczii (Stigand. p. 42). 

{b) B kidala kaiijeuza, whielx seems more satisfactory. 

(d) shall, so written in 3188., also sJtnrti, shiifti, shuruti, from 

Lj a 

136. (u) Mabombwc, used at Lamu for insects in general, hut 
especially worms, u- to be supplied before si-yn-poteze and the two 
following verbs. 

(b) total oa, " pick up " (Kr.). B i/utnnde, uijarejeze. 

(c) chamba = heamba (as in B) ; (u)-wa-seze, old perf. of saza, 
causative of sa(l)a, now chiefly used in the applied form snlia. If we 
take seze as perf. of sa(l)a (as meze of mala; but T., p. 166, gives 
Siia, see), the pronoun supplied should be i-, agreeing with nziki, and 
it is this reading which has been followed in the translation. The other 
would be “ If you have caused to remain on for them ”, but I doubt 
whether this could stand, as it would require the applied peif. 


sezee. 
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(d) kuonddleit should be ka-ini-ondolen " take (it) away from them ", 
but the scansion does not admit of the extra syllable. 

137. (a) The word Mnyutim has a curious history. In the form 
Hiulnnginina it seems to have been originallv applied bv the tribes 
of the interior to the coast-men when they first came in contact with 
them. Mubtitrjii is known to most of these tribes with the meaning 
either of " sky or " Hod (it is difficult to separate the two notions), 
and the termination -nun seems to be the diminutive suffix of Zulu and 
other South African languages (possibly = the root found in ki-jana ' 
KtUnuiu looks like an isolated case of this diminutive in Swahili). 
The more civilized people appeared to the simple irafJtcuzi as " little 
gods (cf. the Zulu nni-bwgu =- white man). Hence it is easv to 
deduce the various meanings to be found m the dictionaries. Mitytr/uw 
is perhaps oftenest contrasted with mtmnmt. 

(b) '• (At) her being told " = kimndjura brake. 

138. (a) kiuwvekn is the reading of B. . I has lunucvbi - probably 
only a slip of the pen. Ihe pronoun agreeing with ttiubonibwe varies 
between gn and ».v. The poet seems to have amplified the details 
given bv the commentators on the Koran, see Sale, note on Sura x\i. 

139. Wai/oli mijoli ••fellow-servants" (Kr.). but Ahmad said 
it meant Reliema s sisters, who, however, are not otherwise mentioned. 

I a kn-ni-Uuulu : i/a cannot be referred to anvthing in this or the 
pi e\ ions stanza. II « kuwtanda (— tanza. a different verb from 
htmla - pick up ") would be the right concord, but would require a 
finite verb after it, which does not appear. I cannot help thinking 
the whole stanza is more or less corrupt. 

140. (b) B ticalopowa. 

(c) B si-v-tie : -u- agreeing with wm/o, instead of -/- reflexive. 

(rf) hafua - hi i afan ; afm, v. " deliver ” (Kr.). B reads 'afua, 
as though a verb had to be supplied before it. 

141. («) Pete nimepata ; katiti (see on .38 (e)). 

(h) mza, Mb. = Z. mezn (see M.) ; cf. mo throat ”, reallv plural 
of umio (see Kr.). Kuti (see on «•> (c) and cf. 131 («)). 

(e) A relative seems to be implied with h mm. Thabdi - 

be firm , adjective ; the verb is generally heard as thubutu—verv 
common in sense of " dare ", 

h ™ aUCai cf. 34 (d). For (a)-ki-*aa, see on 

142. (c) B has hiwx na (though Ahmad read the line as given in 
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the text). The sense, in any case, is much the same. Hu- is, I think, 
not common with the 1st person, in Mb. or Z., but there seems to be 
greater latitude in this respect at Lamu. Thimbu stands, not (as 

erroneously assumed in the translation, p. 110). fori > "strike”, 

but for i i " cling to ” ; and the meaning seems to be ” I feel 

a clinging to my throat ”, i.e. his food, as he expresses it in the next 
stanza, " will not go down,” lit. " is not swallowable ”. 

143. (h) (Xi)-ki-u-tuizu : u referring to H'kutc. HtluJd seems to be 

lit. "a scraping”, from "shave"'; the bread scrapes and 

hurts the throat as it is swallowed. 

(c) Uicu, L. =- nice of other dialects. B and C have iica rathi, 
probably in agreement with rut hi (better transliterated rudhi, from 

^ ). “ Be thou satisfied,” or ** Let there be satisfaction ” (I have 

never come across the latter expression). Uwe rudhi is the common 
form of excuse or apology. 

(d) V-si-umbe “ do not say ” ; amba almost disused in this sense, 
though the applied form ambin is so common. C has sithani, which 
might be either 1st person, "I think,” or stand for u-si-thnni “do 
not think ". It seems most reasonable to take kuchukiica as infinitive 
passive (see M., s.v. clnikia) " that it is being hated ”. i.e. that (it is 
because) I hate you. Xi-kn-takiwa " I am hated by you ” is not a 
possible construction, and does not hit the general sense ; nikutukia 
" I hate you ” might be an instance of the now disused indefinite 
present (see on 120 (d)). But the -wa of the passive is distinctly 
written both by .4 and B (the latter, however, for no discoverable 

reason, adds a Jhduzu. writing V which, if meant to be read 

uikutukiwau, would spoil both rhyme and scansion. But Ahmad 
took no notice of this orthography). 

144. (b) tuzn - Z. chuzu, M. “ trickle, glide, run down.” Possibly 
connected with mu-tozi ( machuzi ), despite the difference of vowel, 

(c) hiu/a, L. — laija ; iza L. " refuse,” instead of kalaa. The 
meaning of this and the next line is, perhaps, ” The unpleasantness 
you complain of really arises from your refusing food, but now I am 
going to give you something you will like.” 
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145. (a) pete = nimepata. llu nviwele mkate, inversion for the 
sake of the rhyme. Mamie — a small kind of millet, Penicillaria 
spicata, according to Sacleux. It does not seem to be identical with 
icimbi, Eleusine coramna. 

(b) katala, original form of kutua. 

(c) nla, L. imperative of kola (Sacleux, p. 208). B seems to read 
(but the MS. is by no means clear) ila, bwana, ni itmni. 

(d) umia “ feel pain ”, umiza '* cause to feel pain ” (-i- reflexive 
pronoun) ; the former does not seem quite logical as the applied 
form of uma “ hurt ” (lit. “ bite ”), but is used in this sense (see 
Madan, s.v. torn). Ndaa --- Z. njaa. Ahmad substituted for the last 
line Tumhimidi Jalia, which is also in C. 

14G. (c) hitbubu : I have not come across this word elsewhere, 

but it is probably from " cut (in pieces) ” and may be connected 

with haba “ a little ”, “ a small piece ” (cf. Haba na haba hujaza 
kibciba). 

147. (a) B and C sapo. Ete, L. — lete. 

(b) maliza i! finish ”, still sometimes heard, especially in the more 
northern dialects; Nyanja mariza. 

(c) sonda, not in M., but see fyonza , which is really the same 
word. Kr. sonda, v.a. to suck out, e.g. sonda mifupa to draw the 
marrow out of bones by sucking 

(d) Ahmad explained masliapu (cf. M. moslmpo) as the refuse of 
sugar-cane, which natives are much in the habit of chewing. The 
fibrous mass, which is quite uneatable, is thrown away after all the 
juice has been extracted. Perhaps we are to understand that the 
bread contained bran or chaff. 

148. (a) B reads Hutto kikisayantuka (1 the middle part of the 
word is very indistinct). Ahmad, knkisa amka. 

149. («) a-ngia-o “ which she entered ” ; o = -go. 

(c) amba ~ kwumbci, here a conjunction, ‘‘ that ” (with something 
like <! know ” understood before it) ; or it may connect with the 
preceding line, ghing the reason for the women’s driving Rehema 
away ; ” that is to say ” = for ”. 

450. (a) Kr. gi\eo kanama on the authority of Rebmann, but does 
not attempt any explanation beyond suggesting that it may be 
equivalent to kumbe “ an expression of surprise ”. 

(b) umlwaziye, either subjunctive of twazia (or twaza ?) or relative 
“ - you who have taken blm ”• Twaza seems to be a causative (though 
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here seemingly without causative force) of twna. M. says the causative 
l( f ("'an is not in use, but Kr. gives twazana. Gkulamu. cf. 11G (a). 

(d) muketizie : probably only poetical for mketie (which is. in fact, 
the reading of B). Kr. does not give a form ketiza. Translate “ do 
you two live together 

131. (a) sitnngilie = u-si-tu-ngilie. 

(d) marufuku “ prohibited ” ; but it is difficult to see how this 
can be got out of any sense of ^9 j given in the dictionaries. 

152. (a) simazi — simanzi " grief ”. 

s' 

(b) kuzi, not in Kr. or M. B reads \-~c- . ghayizi, which I cannot 
identify. 

( d ) pato : for this form of verbal noun see Steere, p. 231, 1. 15 
(though it is not, as there stated, limited to nouns of place) ; 
Kr., p. xxii. 

133. (d) A hybrid form. B has the genuine old perfect uicene. 
(Sacleux calls this tense an aorist, and its use, in many cases— as here — 
would justify the term.) 

154. (a) B kwa thihiri, taking jlA as a noun, whereas A retains 
it as a verb, 

(b) kigembn, L. = kilemba ; see Stigand, p. 36. tnshajari — 
v. ^ } 

“ figured work ”, e.g. silk brocade. 

c*" 

" 0 » 

(d) nuramii = j>- , used in poetry (but not otherwise) for 

ntwanamke ; sometimes harama, as in 156 ; cf. 163, 166, 167, 177, etc. 
rathia, applied form of rathi. 

156. (6) hitwa might stand either for liuitwa or ni-ki-itwa ; the 
latter seems inapplicable here. C has nitica = ni-itwa — obsolete 
“ indefinite ” tense — see on 120 (d). 

157. (6) B's version of this line, Umeigalika, is evidently corrupt. 
Ahmad, Mumeo amealika (possibly o.likica, Steere, p. 248, “ go through 
a certain course of medicine ”), “ Has your husband been treated for 
illness ? ” i.e. “ is he ill ? ” But this does not seem to fit the context 
as well as A's reading. 

(c) kipambo “ adornment ”, from pamba, but evidently meaning 
“beauty”. Aliyokupa should be alichokupa. C has alitokupa: C~> — ch. 
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1H8. (c) -tnghaynri, from jlc 3, " be changed, be emaciated. ’ 

(d) faun we. see on 28 (b). and cf. Sacleu.v. pp. (38, 94, and M. s.v. 

“ I entirely failed to recognize you ". 

L39. (a) labnda seems curious here : one would expect lakini. 
Upete = Hmeputa. For niuui (--- ni nun) B has neno gam. Ahmad 
read i i pet we. which is more likely to be correct --- " what has hajipeued 
to you ? 

(b) kh ini (M. him) from jU- " be treacherous to ". betray . 

( c ) ijalio. of course, depends on iwuierio, or niainbo. understood. 

(d) situ, L. = Mb. fit'i. /.feint. 

100. (n) nu'ir.i. explained by Ahmad as intn mzuri : seemingly 
from ran " put on (clothes or ornament.-') ' . 

(b) sunazi. see above, 132. 

(d) njaht, L. plural of inmtka 3. B reads zimanpitiu “ have 
passed over him ". 

101. (a) mbwu == ni wn : Saeleux. pp. 78. 120. Mtigaud, p. 31, and 
Burt. p. 03. The note in T. (p. 20) referred to by the last-named, 
does not mention the case of ni -f mi. but see p. 21, note 4. 

(6) ndivee — ndwele. plural of made ; see on 122 (d) and cf. T., 
pp. 14. note 1, and 02, note, though the suggestion as to etymology 
can scarcely be adopted. 

(<•) Babbnht, the significance of the possessive termination is quite 
neglected, this form being chosen merely as a more convenient rhyme. 

(d) luu/tunjazi L. — hajamjazt. The " not vet ’’ tense does not 
change terminal a to i. but this may be a causative from jali grant 
not jaza " fill ", causative of jna. 

162. (a) Jiabisi ~ “ detain 

(c) stone might be either for (n).sione, agreeing with motjo, ,£ let 
my heart not find leisure ; or (ni)sioiie, taking rnoyo as an accusative 
or respect, *' As to my heart, I may not . . A Or we might read, as 
Ahmad did. sioni “ I do not find . . 

(d) Kulnka kulnnntui seems to be an inversion, metri gratia. 

163. (n) Slnh. see on 31 (b). 

(c) kiumbe creature , from umha " form generally used as 
a synonym for imonta Ada mu ; cf. the example in M. : Mli umeanibwa 
kumi kuimbe. bikini si kmmbe, ua nyamu si kiumbe, mtu ni kiumbe. 

(d) Better “ It is true, is not perfect ” (H.). 
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1G1. Mr. Howe's rendering is to be preferred : — 

" The child of Adam, it is true. 

Though he be praised for wisdom 
Is far from being perfect. 

That every matter should be clear to him.” 

(r) Head /tnkatnkaiiadi from " be perfect, complete 

f am inclined to think that I was wrong in reading ihbnli ; and that 

e / 

the word is huh A> . a strongly adversative particle, not very often 

used in Swahili. Ahmad read instead of it kamwe. 

H>j. (u) The literal translation " you are the limit ” seems, strange 
to sav, to convey the most probable sense of this line. 

(h) M. gives tcckcvn (for uelch.vu). Kanin tie — lea urn ireive. 

(c) C has the contraction knknonn-e : on is Zulu lohoht and Xyanja 
Ionia (lon-alrt). Giryama loin " marry ", with broad (open) o (evidently 
due to contraction), must be distinguished from Join " look ” (whence 
ktlolo, Swahili ktoo " mirror ") with narrow o. C'f. T., p. 41, note. 

10b. The whole of this stanza should be taken as complement to 
at nthn, with construction analogous to accusative infinitive. 

(h) tnhnssmnn from > d " smile ”. 

(if) B omits hi. If we retain it we must take it as starting a fresh 
sentence, which continues with akakno». 

] 07 . (a) tntbu t " good " ; .seldom used, even m poetry. 

(/>) (a)xi-inn-Itndinnn : pA4- " serve '. 

(c) K reads atone — nmunc, a consecutive subjunctive, or rather 
the negative equivalent to the " narrative " -k«- tense. 

1G8. (c) ke/nikn mav stand either for a-ki e pnkn . in which ease the 
subject is Iblis. in apposition with -in-, " she did not wait for him to 
depart (but) . . . " ; or n-ku-t jinkn, co-ordinate with ( n)ku-ondokn , 
etc.. " she did not wait for him (but) departed, went away, and pursued 
her wav." 

(d) C kondokn katpitut. 

1G9. (a) nisinieine. old perf. of snn'tmn. " since I have been standing 
here." 

{b) C has kuknrnjojf'ji " making you wait ", which scarcely seems 
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right. Huknagojnwe " I have been waiting for you " : Ini- tense 
implying an indefinite time : -ire, redundant objective pronoun, a" 
in u-ni-hafitJii-mi (Steere. p. Iu8). Usrmr. " while you were speaking . 
not " till you should speak 

170. (a) nasubu. probable from “ lineage ", and sj 

written, both in A and B. II. suggests " Iteliema being angered’ . 
referring to Kr. nasaha, "pride, annoyance ", but ibis is from 



(b) ghadhabu (ghalhabu), from " be angrv ”, 

171. (a) hunbie (kinti,dne) does not make sense. II. suggests 
the right reading, lom n>bre " by the front (door) ", 

( b ) uso is probably to be taken as object to iib'idillsliii/e. the U- 
in the latter being either the archaic first-class pronoun, or the object 
agreeing with uso, a- being understood before it. If uso is the subject, 
badillshv/e seems to be the perfect, not of budilishu, but of buddiku 
or of badill used intransitivelv. 

(c) uza for uliza ; now mostly restricted to the sense of sell ”, 
-ye seems to be redundant object, like -wc in hnkungojnwe (1(59, (b ) ). 

172. ( b ) jjulikr.u, probably intensitive from puhka, as there seems 
no reason for a causative (Kr. gives pnhkn as Kigungn for sikia). 

(c) nfikann, reciprocal from Arabic which in some of its 

forms means " agree together ", " arrange etc. 

173. (a) Xguiiiba nendnzo uhadi =--- "the houses to which I am 

accustomed to go ” (II,). jjl " always ", " constantly I took 

it as a proper name -apparently on the authority of Ahmad, as it is 
written with a capital in the copy taken from his dictation : but I have 
now no doubt that this was a mistake. 

, {h } U is better t0 follo ' v in taking hucasaidi as one word, 

’ to help them by (doing) the work of a servant,” But if I was right 
m taking down hwa saidi from Ahmad’s dictation ( B has hnva and 
leaves no space between the words), the meaning must he as given 

m the text (p. 112), or, more literally, " when I was a servant ^U- 

(to) the master," but I doubt whether the construction admits of this 
rendering. 
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(c) B yco uamezcnirudi : a clear case of the poetic perfect ”, 
T., p. l<jb. 

(d) ntafango (dist. mnlnngn *' mourning "). If. " idle talk, gossip ", 
hut apparently equivalent to matnkano , and i\r. lias, on the authority 
of Rebmann, ku-m-fikiliza matnngn ( — mnorn). 

174. (e) tin/n poknknona : the second kn probably a clerical error 
in .1 : B lias (nyapokuona — " even if we see you." 

17b. (n) C has (ni)kiya for kaya. 

(b) mafungu, L and bib. = maclnntgu. Nouns in u- which 
originally had the prefix bit- (e.g. abstracts, such as u-ntn, it-baya ; 
nouns of material, like unga. udonyo, and a few others, such as ut a), 
if susceptible of a jilural at all. take that in ma-. 

(c) niicene, see on 153 («). .1st, from ^at " rebel 

(d) . 1 distinctly has ^O, but (. ndiani ) of B is the more 

probable reading, and is supported by Ahmad. 

17f>. (6) I cannot find the idiom ynsiyo kazi noticed anywhere, but 
it seems to mean “ which have no object ”, " which can serve no good 
purpose Of. sijiti kazi yakicc (heard at Jomvu) “ I do not know 
what is the use of it ”, and a somewhat similar use of ndia ( njia ) 
in ntaneno yenye njia (il.). 

(i d ) B scndc. There seems to be a slight difference of meaning 
between enda and enenda, though it cannot always be pressed, the 
latter having the sense of " going on ”, '* going repeatedly ”, etc. ; 
cf. Intenenda kuzuru (in Iiuzibca Kwa Fisi, where it is implied that he 
went every dav) ; and enenda marra ya pili . . . enenda tena ( Zamani 
za Nabii Baud). 

178. (c) B has uyapokegnna. Kjfiegema = ku-egema, ” approach 
you.” M. seems to disregard the distinction between egema 
“ approach ” and egama " be in a reclining position ”, and gives 
egemea as the applied form of the latter, which, according to rule, 
should be egamia. 

179. (a) mid (ma-ici), the old word for " bad ", modern m-baya. 
The root -hi is found in Zulu, Sutu, Giryama. and many other 
languages. See T., p. 29, note 1, and cf. the proverbs No. 368, 
Mwana muici ni daica ya mlango. and No. 413, A dugu mu(uji ajadhali 
kuwa nae. 

(i d ) This might be either {a) kicambiayo nisikia (or nasikia, according 
to Ahmad) — ” I hear what he says (said) to you,” or (ni)kicambiayo 
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nisikia = “ (as to) what I say to you. do you hear me " ; ->jn referring 
to mane no understood. 

180. (e) ni atari mint surely be a mi-take. Ahmad read Akuwp-i 
tend amri. B has Ahuuba " uipn awn . . , ” ; the next verse seems 
to follow more naturally on f hi.- la-t. 

181. (c) ( a)ki-ii>-ui-tawh (of. on tanda, 1 99 (c) ), negative -In- 
tense (Stigand, p. 13). ZL- ver-ion of this line and the next can 

scarcely be right : bam, aktbautaada nrobablv written for 

, — pint. Ahmad : fast akaloadambi . /Yo is elsewhere found for 

fiu in poetry (of. next stanza), and is given by Stigand (p. 10) as the 
Lamu dialect word. (But at Lamu I was told that isfnnnra was used.) 
This is curious, as the normal sound-shifting would make it sisi. 
Im-pusi. anpifsi are found in Zulu. Banda, and elsewhere; in 
Kikuyu hilt : h is the phonetic equivalent of p. 

(d) B tcalawt (at wakt'ia. Ahmad almtioita akipt, as 

in the text. 

182. (<i) Of. on 07 (c), 

(h) kasi. This is written but I do not know what to make 


of it. unless it is derived from " recount ", etc. (whence 

common in Swahili as - story"). It cannot well be 

connected with ka W. adverb of intensity, for which see M. For i:«, 
see on 141 (e). 

,<) If this leading 1- right ultnnlukuu must be referred to simba. 


Hut B has ^ and it was so read by Ahmad. In this ease 

, 1UUNt be a dl! ; , ‘ n ' ut pirn, a point I have never 

a en a he to -settle . Ki . gi\ cs - xlwiwloa j Atmadira]. the large striped 
hyena , and ” h, mubua, the spotte.l hyena " (for which he refers to 
8teere). while Jim is defined as hyena merely. T„ p. 43, has " kintjwjtca 
,s/cl, pro, ady same as mmhn-warara. Annul, ru. the large striped 
hyena, a man-eater ", (Shawra .hstiuctly heard at Lamu, hut Ahmad 

t(J iicl\0 MlXfl HHtsh >! ,7 ..7 , 

1 ’ ■ 1)1 ] “uahamd>nt ; niv notes have 
rnaAawbra. either a mishearing or a -lip of the pen.) ' 

id) n ‘ a ' ! " ,hm l >y and explained as - mbtra wa 

watliuit. 
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183. (h) (hrtkn - _l)jS ” mu.li ", "come up with". Used in 

sense of " meet in MS. Htslvr j <f Liniw : '' Stk" Jtnio. iimioi/'i 
(ilntnkmt intrnk" I i'ii 11 ii/iuit mi hm/n iiIot"k"ii inirnkn n'it Hidiioil, 
ii'nkiuhrikiinn mhinii. . . 

(c) B iifn.'i ; hut it is hardly worth while to notice these variations ; 
the poets (or their copyists) seem to treat the two words as inter- 
changeable. 

1st, (a) Xi/ce L.. written , m /» has A. according to the Mb. 
form of the word. 

(b) (ii)-ku-itnkii : suk'i used for p! lit mg either hair or the strips 
of (nkih) palm-fibre used for making nuts. Mtkili (plural of iitkili, 
not in Kr.. M., or Steere) are plaits of hair, to be distinguished from 
"kih. Rehema’s hair was not only i>>/eh' vt xin</<t (straight, as of 
Arabs or Europeans ; see 192 (</) ). but, as we see later on, of great 
length (niikih . . . tkikimiu nfu/o. 185) and golden (mini ikiinizugmi, 
19 2). 

181. (d) Hidit/jit. defined by M. as "gift, present, usually something 
rare, costly, or wonderful " ; but sometimes it seems to be merely 
" a rarity ", not necessarily a present. The sense of " present " 

appears to arise from 2 " tiller a present ". 

185. (a) Xi/ele and m/re appear to be used indifferently. B has 
ikeo for zikeo ; it was explained by Ahmad as — imeznkaa. i- referring 
to sill'" and zo ( — t>jo) being adverbial " the appearance. the way it 
was " (lit. " remained "). i.c. " the appearance which it (the hair) 
had ". Zikeo can be explained in the same way, but agrees with 
nijele or possible with sum taken as plural. 

(b) il liiijene(i/)o (the y would be disregarded in L.) might mean “ wei p 
etpral in length (to each other) " or " were of such a length that . . .", 

reading li (B) as Hi “ so that ", " in order that ". (Neither He nor 

mjele can be admitted here.) Or we might read ili(kuirn) ikikmun 
“ they (the plaits) used to stop at her feet ”, i.e. reached to her feet 
Yali ikikowa is an alternative form of the same compound tense ; 
cf. Steere, p, 157. C zili zikikon-n (sc. m/ele). 

( d ) The combination of -po- with the -ki- tense clearly indicates 
the participial function, in this case, of the latter. 
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1S6. (a) waicenepo; cf. on 41 («), 153 (d). etc. 


Xisiicani 


J' 


never used except in poetry. 

(b) B has wait nakitamnni 

which should be 


(cf. ill ilctkonni) in last stanza. .1 
read h ■ ahkidainaiu. rather than 


has 


as 


in the text. This last is L. " Distant Fast " (Stigand, p. 41). 

187. (a) vza. here also = nliza. 

( c ) B omits kii'ambc, but this must be mere carelessness, as Ahmad 
inserted it. The text should have had a comma after hatunn. 

Since we have not (hair like that), ask of us [for tabi in this sense, 
see M.. s.v. ; (2)] the thing with which to buy it anything that will 
buy it).'’ (II.) 


l'-8. (c) jnn'nbn usually "answer , i >1 but sometimes r ~ 

jcmtbo ; the next line shows that it is used as a synonym for this. 

189. (b) shuhl'i, like sbauri, may be either o or 9. C has >/u. For 
.senses of iiJinito.uj't. .see Ah. s.v. A\ e might also render " the troubles 
of this world , t Ug vicissitudes of life , etc. Shubin governs the 
verb in the last line. 

(</) For sikiha. see on 102 („) : f, , r tense, cf. 21 {<!), 50 (<?). 
94 (r), etc. 

189. (a) Only t mnd in C. 

190. (r) -t-ni'Jc. applied c amative, bur apparently used ,adn 

gratia for the gmund-form. and. indeed, Ah mid explained it by 
<IC “'- t!) nta ke no (hti'erenee whether we take this as 

l.-t person plural subjective, or imperative with bn as object ; perhaps 
the latter is more likely as carrying out the parallelism with tub die. 
It does not seem to be a case of the -:ii tense. (Stigand, p. 41 : 
lalira-.ii.) 

(d) ,n,nog<i\ B ut it in >gn. C iniHjyx ; the last is the older and really 
more correct form to agree with ungrle 11. 

191. (a) Micimmke, not often use, l for mice: here metri 
gratia. 

(c) B and Ahmad : " 1U (dbt) taka," he. " Ask (each one of you) 
separately If na-i-tnku is right, it must refer to mikate. but I prefer 
the other reading, which, however, compels us to supply mikate (or 
mkate) with the next line. 

192. (a) Bee on 181. 

(b) w.oiga "count" (II. and Ivr.) ; now usually replaced by 
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hrsnbn ( j . . . -v . > C'f. our own substitution of "count (computare) 
for " tell 

((/) (’ has instea<l of this line : white ukapoken. 

193. II. : " And the women said, ' What ! shall we buy all the 
hairs of her head >. Is it a (meat) matter to take them from her 1 ’ 
We might. also render. " If we buy ... is it ... i 

191. (n) luziknteni. like (irendcui. Zime, sin , applied form of sa — 
but . _ idjtn ; of, on 19 (</). 

( b ) B zisimsulie. which must be right ; -si- no doubt accidentall} 
omitted be A. 

(c) kit mu i - hi mu IjejlC. 

(, (7 ) mile, L. for sole " all of us". of course, could be read 


either way. but Alimad said sule. A isna -- tl— j . 

IO.j. (<■) It is diliicult to understand the force of hen if we read 

« i 

Intern as in the text. Hut U* .U») of B might equally well be 
read Jtufun or At iwfnn (it is not always easy to distinguish medial 


O from 9 ) ; preferably the latter. In this case, ihc meaning would 

be ” In the eyes of every woman who was there her tresses gleamed . 
Ahmad seemed somewhat imceitain about the reading of this line m 
B. but slid the word meant mjara. I do not know n shnvp can 
ever mean " veil though Velten renders it ” Konftueh der Frauen 
(Prosit n. Poesie der SuaheJi. p. 340; m the riddle N /. itmji In wn-ana 
b'tjepru, where Biittner has " Locke"), and Kr. gives (1) a crest, 
long hair ; (2) the piece of cloth with which the Muhammadans cover 

a dead person 


19(3. (ft) juJiudi from A^>- (not to be confused with Aae>- 

deny "), the same verb from which we get tjlilatdi, jUJtudi, etc. 

(d) nmbua " allege a defect, depreciate " (Steere). 

197. (it) Wa-kutene-o " they who were assembled ”, hdene perf. 


of kutana. 

(d) pirn causative of pun, " ascend,” but when used of the sun 
apparently having the same meaning as the ground-form, unless, 
indeed, it refers to the spectator and means " (make --) watch the 
sun ascend ". Cf. Stigand, Land of Zinj, p. 34. 
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198. ( b ) Kicnheri is sometimes, like In-cnn •: treated as a verb 

and given the termination of the imperative plural. See Steere. 
p. 30* >, last paragraph. 

199. ( c ) Hhimrenp. see on 103 {<}). 

(d) inmo, L. — 31 b. now =■ - X. iijm/p or fiino/rknjn. inndruu: - 
u-endeme. perl’, of <u>d<nn<i. 

200. (</) This stanza presents a good deal of difficulty, and !>■ 
coming to an end with 198. i> no longer available for comparison. 
Neither does C give anv help. If we could read hnnho "curved . 
*• crooked ". tiiviot/n wn koinho might mean a scimitar, usually A’/hovi. 
the dictionaries do not give koiiiho in any sense approaching the 
requirements of the passage. Kondm " a shoot, sprout ‘ (Kr.) throws 
no light on the passage. Tie' rhyme suggests bthn as a more 

satisfactory reading, and thh might come from i " cut " (hence 


the translation adopted in the text : but the word is written 



the MS.), or from , iu which case it would mean " his deadly 

sword 

(b) fcdlw-ti may be a compound, like wbnde-ti in 353 (h) of 
which I have been able to find no satisfactorv explanation. The 
same form occurs in a verse quoted by T. (p. 110, note 2) : — 

Kitmti ! kdinU ! Kijinit k > korof/it > / 
where kikornfa-ti is rendered " little rogue of the world " (ef. 31. km'ofi 
" evil-minded ", etc.). 75, then = .= nti. and the sutlix would imply (as 
in the well-known Irish idiom) that the thing spoken of is supreme, 
unequalled m its own kind. ( I\,tu,t, does not- come under the same 
rule ; it appears to be the name of a bird, perhaps the little wagtail 
elsewhere called kituiOri). In frdholi, however, the -ti mav, as Dr. 

Yclten sugge.-ts, represent tlm he hot, but, t in iLdai . and the sullix pro- 
bably has no distinctive meaning, but is, as in the case of rotendeti. only 
inserted for the sake of the scansion. H. : " ti used in this way is very 
common indeed in familiar speech. I have used it continually myself, 
yet without being quite sure of its meaning. I have always, however, 
thought that it might be an enclitic form of ati’\ the isolated remnant 
in Swahili of the verb ti " say ". Cf. Kr. and 31. on ati ; H. does not 
wholly accept the former's view. 
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( c ) mst unfit, from 2 ” compose " (a book, etc.), seems to 

«. ^ X /‘ 

mean " artistically wrought ". Mkasctbu , from a* “ brocaded 

work , “• embroidery " ; no doubt it applies to the scabbard. 

id) -andishiye seems to be the perfect of andikn ; u- the archaic 
pronoun 3rd person singular (as in 25 (ft), 121 ( b ). etc.) ; not object- 
pronoun, but merely euphonic, or perhaps orthograj>hic. (ku)mu'- 
«»f/tn, applied form of «i»/n " bewitch " (cf. example in M. : 11 atu >ra 
Doni/c hnminntyin uchnm irnn mtht ii/wi ). 

2m. (n) lewti, old concord of ('lass 5. now jeitin. (" Vowel 
roots are erroneously supposed to take a prefix j- : the j- is the initial 
consonant, represented in some languages bv fj or y : cf. jeitthe - 
Zigula //null’ Shambala ye tithe. and sometimes dropped : enda — 
<l>'itdn --y enda. etc. So with the nouns jino, jinn, etc. Some con- 
fusion has been caused in this respect by the fact that in augmentative* 
like ji-tu. jt-lura. etc., ji is a real prefix belonging to a lost- class.) 

(b) inzuri agreeing vitli njuh itiinwaniuwe : aso = nsr/epm). 

(c) libijxi, not uncommon, for >»jno, plural, or niuvozi — 

plur. jj-U from " put on ", 'AH'tdi. not met with elsewhere, 

from " be high, exalted “. etc. 

( d ) Probably wnyoi/ii -= nnx/oja ” he was prepared to wait for 
her ’ . But according to the next verse he was not waiting, but 
advancing towards her. C lias achrnda nkii/ont/on " walking and going 
•straight forward “. But otujoa usually has an active sense. Peihaps 
the writer meant ijont/eu — joiupn " approach 

202. (d) nni =- nnini " what (-- why) is it 1 " 

203. (a) mtiknti " midday ‘ (H.). Not in Kr.. II., or Steere. 

(b) C has Mw'hut, Jmluhlutiiili (h - //"«). 

(c) 0 has Tutakimbut uadi ” we will run away to the shade “. 

(* > c x- , , 

20-f. ( b ) ntahnsult J (from J.«a.a-) "the result". 

Perhaps " it is alreadv accomplished ". 

(d) " I will relieve you of it ” (II.) till in, app. of tun " lift down " 

(a load). It is difficult to account for the two ku’s : the first might be 
a 15th class pronoun in apposition (rather indefinitelv) with shughtdi 
kwamba una>p, and the second objective pronoun 2nd person singular, 

VOL. II. PART III. 2; 
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that is. if it were ever admissible to insert two object-pronouns. whw i 
one doubts. Otherwise (1) the verb might !»*• Utahn. Iran 
for which neither Ivr. nor M. {jive, a sense which will tit the pw-ge . 
(2) the scribe may («) have inserted a redundant -U- or (b) written 
httuli'i for tnbAm , which does not seem likely. 

203. ((?) bi-i-jntia = " pa-s along h ” (i.e. m/m). 


206. («) C ep’/fc" bum njil Taajdi. from Jsi 3 " hasten . 

(b) nende = mentis. 

(, c ) C Tmnn-a >ja Mmijn rasnU. 

207. (b) Supply mamba >jn, a- indicated by the pronoun in the 


next line. 

(d) C Xu niptite (Xu .sometimes used before subjuncm <* 

or imperative, though not in general before a finite verb.) 

ji 

208. (c) iimn = * !. 

Id) C mote icfilii/oinznti , apparently = - " all his ancestry, though 
ivote may mean " both . 

210. ( d ) Ymi’bo understood before In mashnka ; the object of 
ondoa seemingly refers to win. though this is more usually 9th class. 

211. (c) Utisho " terror " ; here probably meaning unlimited 


power. 

(d) kunUrania, probably infinitive used as a noun, governed by 
mieenije. Kr. has warn, as a Knnrima word meaning " fight , 

“ wage war ” ( bvanu in Giryatna, etc.) ; it occurs in this sense m 
Hadithi ya Miqdadi, 03 (c) : (ni)trnrana mhni mure tenu ; oj : 
akanambin, Rijali, tmeane warm >ja p : li. etc. Lit. (I am) a possessor 
of terror and royalty and wealth and (power) to gain for myself wives 
by fighting 

212. (c) ide L. = yule. 

(d) uivi (abstract noun from -mi); see T., p. 29, note 1. 
baa ; see Kr., there it is explained as htu kilicho adui and referred to 


Ui “ commit a crime It seems chiefly to be used in the senses of 

‘‘ nuisance ”, “ disaster ”, “ (person or thing of) ill-omen ” ; cf. the 
proverb (T., p. 8) Bm’pin hdohana na vijano na icatumma, or the well- 
known Shairi la mgeni, stanza 7, Mgeni sika ya sabaa.si mgeni , ana baa. 
There seems no reason to suppose, with Krapf, that there are two 
different words, baa and ban (as he writes them ; it is not clear what 
difference of sound is intended) ; the second, with the plural rnabaa 
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(■ml ’.t is ve>.y common for impoited words to he of the Sth class 
'insular and the Oth cla-s plural). i- defined as "a worthless jierson, 

■ m utter reprobate , Irom ^ i.'-ci -‘homo vil.s et abjeetus " ; but 
tlie two ore re.dly the same word. 

-Id. (it) R-.i, noun from j(- "be powerful"; in Swahili 
often nasalized into rnzi. 

-If. (u) kmnht -- Imndtiiin kimbj - itb jioiiiini/ti (Iftjtt) Aiptbu. 
{(1) really equivalent to it'/iumhi. but a little more 

forcible. 

(c) nun, obsolete (now si inn inn), but found in Xvanja. etc. 

{<1) C mfiidltnli nntrswt. 

-10. («) nuzizc — ni-me-nzin. Shn'ari " hair 


(b) shn'iri -- 


JT. 


barlev ", not to he confused with 


poem , which is also heard as shn'iri in Swahili. 

(d) bom, possibly, as Kr. suggest'-’, from y . but also perhaps 

from Hindustani. As generally used it implies something more than 
merely " great ", e.g. " excellent ", " superlative ”, “ supremely 
important ". 

. 

217. (b) insnni = jL-i I " man ” ; only poetical. 

(c) vai/e itmo sakamni would mean ” he was in (a state of) drunken- 
ness ' ; but it seems more likely that jt was intended for 

0^^— “ " blasphemy ”. It seems more satisfactorv to read 
u musnknrani he is a blasphemer ", rhe norm being somehow- formed 

from but the way in which it is written jjl ^ | seems 

against this. 

218. (c) u peo seems to be used quasi-adverbially : “ vou have erred 
beyond the limit.” The reflexive - i-kosn seems unusual. 

219. ( b ) amba seems here to be used for " though ". The three 
lines form the protasis to the sentence in the next stanza. 

{d) Possibly written for mtongozi tempter ", “ seducer Or it 
may be the word given by Kr. as " mtokosi, wicked ( mshnri ) 
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220. («) ( Muneno ) yangu. 

(b) u- is here the pronoun of the 3rd person singular ; -elec, perf. 
of elea. 

221. (</) , >t jo might be read either ttt-yinn- pa if I recover 

or ni-poirn-fo “ if it is given to me ". For mjn. see T., p. GO, M/a 
oJiitesica hafanyi wnhntgx . . . and the two following proverbs. 

(b) wchi Inijn seems to mean ” concern oneself " ; see Kr.. s.v. 
hujn " sake, concern, account ; Kim hxja ixntgx. on mv account ", 


etc. It is from need", and is used in Swahili in a varietv 

of senses, eg. vuxi lnijn kmikn " l have a request to make to vou . 
etc. Here the sense seems to be " do not concern vour<elf about the 
future ; i.e. " you need have no sort of doubt as to what will 
happen ", 

222. ( a ) For turadadi, see on 28 (h). 


(r) Itndi •’ thoroughly " (II.). from \>- “ e.\t remit v ". 

(d) “This form of warning is veiv common : possible for ' Perhaps 
you will remember that I have warned vou.' " ([[.) 

(^) bote (butt ■'). 1 have not succeeded in identifving 1 Isis 

word. 

221. (a) liizi, evidently “ refusal ", from >:u. 

2_j. (d) hut, pioperh put down a load : the ground-form does 
not seem to be used in the figurative sense, as txha is, though we find 
m -M. Mmteno yak yaliwtxa tmtitgk, " those words stopped him, so 
that he did not go in ", which is. at any rate, an approach to it. 

22b. (b) ahibtz*. perf. of iulcntt. The sentence is an example of 
the primitive construction which lias not ever v where in the Bantu 
languages been superseded by the relative. But one would have 
expected a-u-tnhttze. 


(c) Hxthtn. more properly " abode ", but here used instead of mahlo. 

(d) xft-hi-i-lahn must be reflexive, like -i-ngauxdk, 211 (d) 

~ 2 * {h) ° ne couW t;lkc this either as == yak mtneno, mo waagano, 
the two nouns in apposition. or understand yn before yao. 

(c), (d) must be taken as a speech of Eehema's.' She wishes to 
find mit whether the women will stand bv their agreement Or is 
she referring to yesterday's apparition and wondering whether it was 
entirely imaginary ? Xgano " tale, fable ", etc. ; now disused in favour 
ol ho (l it hi or h’isa. 
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229. (//) kireiidnkc. see on 21 1 (//). " (As to) her going." 

( h ) j/nh — " thus it was " (H.). Mambo understood. 

230. tiret’, perhaps imperative in -e from ticca " grind ” ; if so, 
the " bread " in the next line is proleptie ; they are onlv giving her the 
grain of which to make it. Or it may be for (tu)-(wee we have 
ground 

% 

231. (b) Oj eould be read either ziio or zelu — the latter is 
preferable. Or we might read, with H., ngeze (— ngee zake) tutukatie. 

23b/. (a) Inhibit, apparently <, *_ J " intelligent ”, from u. 

(c) kazituida : -zi- in/de. Tmdn — Z. chinju, now generally 
used of slaughtering : kata is the more general term. 

232. (a) asiim - ttsige na. Thiki (better dhiki) from " be 

straitened ”. 

(b) itfitkitzii " she was in the act of carrying ” ; -zii tense of tukua 
(Stigand. p. 41). 

(c) tariki — " road ". 

(d) fun, seemingly used for fauna. but I can find no other instance 
of this. 

233. (/<) — aiiieonu nnru zimeenen : nari, arbitrarily adopted for 
the sake of the rhvme. like -shuknri in (c). 

{b) mnda' Ibasari — ‘ as far as the eye can 

reach ”, lit. " upon the limit of the eyesight ". 

231. (a) i-ki-zidi , probably a mistake for a-ki-zidi (which is the 
reading of C). or i/u-ki-zidi. The former is admissible, as one can say 
iH-Hie-fiinukn main as well as mato ga-iiie-ni-fanuka. 

(d) fit mu. filin') (common in some languages : mfnmu, nfumu) ; 
does not seem to be used in Swahili in this sense, except as a title : 
Lioago Fumo. Ahmad Fumo I.uti. etc. Whether it is the same word 
as finno 5 “ spear " I do not feel certain. 

235. ( b ) nitumiwe, note form of perf. passive and ef. present-day 
Zulu. 

236. (c) imago, u- 3rd person (as in uicene, 233 («), 234 (6), and 
ulukuzii, 232 ( b ) ; -go agreeing with ghtdhabu 9. Yako ' ! against you ”, 
more usually kicako. 
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(. i ) Doubly derived form (neut.-pass. 

237. («) kivaktnce = kmiko >rarr. 


applied) from 


(b) wasih'im ‘"jest", according to Krapf, but -sex- means 
bewitch ”, so it would rather be " delusion ”. According to the 

orthography of A it should come from " pass the night ”, but 

this does not seem to have any meaning which would lit the passage. 

238. (d) This infinitive would not be admissible in ordinarv prose 
unless preceded by some such word as HU or build. 

239. (b) shifaka (also shufuka) - fyzN “ compassion ", 

solicitude . Lna shifaka, not " you feel , but " vou inspire 
compassion. 

(c) ndipoihi - ndipo mimi. (nf-ko-ku-pekn - pekht. 

(d) It is difficult to see how this can mean, as II. suggests, “ that 

yon might Ire led to him. Even if we could take o nyoiivi (the _} is 


necessary for writing oiujoa j£-3) onyolcmi. the construction 

with -mu- 3rd person singular as object is impossible. (Nor does it 
seem as if we could take hum/onc/nmi as ... km,igt.lemt »/uwo.) 

240. (c) -z(>)- refers to mini plural. 

(d) fualanu, not cpiite reciprocal in our sense as it would have been 
if the words stood : " he said to me and the lights ‘ Do ve accompany 
one another'." As it is we must translate, Do ye accompany him 
(and go) together. The various idioms of the Bantu reciprocal 
merit careful attention. 

241. (b) sambe = u-si-ambe - usisewe : zizo ■'•those same”, 
i.e. " for their own sake ” (and nothing more). 

(c) zitje = zimeknja : hejnba z(nk)n = your coverings (-pro- 
tections), from ■’ veil 

213. 00 (b) Tliese two lines seem so weak and unsatisfactory that 
they are probably corrupt. 

(c) (MiniPiio tit) ki'-iwdjiayo. 

244. (a) nijde : see T„ p. ICG. v. 1 ; -but one would have expected 
nii/ile. Nasi. hi = 3 " counsel 
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(b) Vin'ihnhi. from .1 ” pay attention 

{if) niwvnhujp would mhmh to be an instance of redundant object 
(-ye utter mu-) ; ef. on G9 ["), 77 f'/i. 

24-7. Perhaps the meaning is " Tliere is no need for me to praise 
. . . since you know the honour (jtlui = jttlta) attained by Joseph 
24G. (c) bthiyo ; see on 121 (c). 

247. (a) kadiri — jXi may be either " be too strong for or 
" straiten ", “ distress ”, (see Lane. s.v.. “ Tie made scanty, etc."). 

(b) (i <t)mekughuri , from jU- “ be jealous of ”. 

(c) umemkrtsiri seems to be 2nd person singular, and the sub- 
junctive in next line implies something like “ so much so that . . . 

248. (c) rajima -- lit. " the stoned ", alluding to the rite 

of stoning Satan in the valley of Mina. 

249. (a) mire, probably miswritten for nawe. Makusudi — 

5 1a, properly "purpose": but. as here used, meaning 

" obstinate ". 

( c ) neno or jumbo must be supplied before It muradi from 

4), though habttri would be a more likely word. Hima : the 

etymology of this word seems obscure. I do not remember hearing it 
at Mombasa. Malindi. or Lamu ; usually upesi. Kr. gives it as 
" Kimrimtt ” or ” Kiungujit ' . 

(d) ktt-i-rudia seems to mean “ return with it (muradi) : i.e. 
*■ report it ". 

270. (b) (ni)kae ()ti)«hudie. following on nende " let me go . He 
represents himself as being unwillingly dragged from his devotions 
to take the message. 

(. c ) ha po nth mi tango, a somewhat unusual inversion for ndimi 
tuny a hapo “ I am from thence ", i.e. heaven. The punctuation in 
the text should he corrected to a comma after tangu. 

(d) mcingit inniisikia : cf. next line, which is merely a repetition 
of it. 

272. (b) gambit ; see on 5 (a). 

(d) (na)taka (ku)mrudia. 
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233. (a) hukicambiaice ; ef. on 130 (b). 169 ( b ). etc. 

ft ft 

254. (a) kaptihtke ; ef. 171 («). 214 (a), etc. 4 must be a 


slip for ( * (wambo). 

(c), (d) (ni-)ka->jn-ondon A urn >)nli>io >jote ( ;jn)krii/n (ku) mrukin 
I took them ( mambo ) away by means of whatever (calamities) came 
leaping upon him . Such enj/ihihentenls as t/aliyo t/nte are usually 
avoided, but sometimes occur. Murukui seems a more satisfactory 
reading than mondoken. 

253. ( d ) ( ,u)-kn-i-ondon : -i- a fin. 

256. (b) dl jT knkn bntnka - kn/i knbubikn l has quite 

defeated me. There are several possible wavs of reading the words 
as they stand, but none that will make sense. 

(c) poka, the ground-form of jmkea " receive ”, alwavs seems to 
mean, in living speech, ” snatch by force.” Cf. Zulu poqn (with 

cerebral click) attempt vigorouslv , and more especially 
ravish (a woman), (and perhaps Karanga pokomjora " pull a wav )‘. 
Bemba poka rob . Xyanja has pok-eru " receive ”, but apparently 
not the ground form : \ao has pokn " be proud , “ swagger ”, but 
tiie existence of the derived forms poch-rln £ * receive ”, pok-osip* 
- remove anything from the grasp of another ”, may point to some 
original connexion now obscured. 

(d) si no ye = I am not with him. 

-o7. (b) hakithi, better hnkidhi , 3rd person singular negative, from 
" ' be broken ? ” 


25,3. (c) On pm, etc., see above. 181. 182. Watamkukute probablv 
” let them consume him ” ; neither Kr. nor 51. has a verb kukutn 
with tins sense, but cf. Kr. kukutn adjective ; maji ni. kukutu - “ the 
water is quite dried up. ' 

2o9. («) I cannot take ko,„n as anything but an imperative. 
As a noun it might mean (1) " ghost ” (alwavs the ghost of a dead 
person, see Kr.. so it could not be used here for who or mo>,o, though 
even so the rendering would be strained), or ( 2 ) the fruit of the mkoma 
(tty plume) palm. 

(d) This might be the apodosis either to “ If you persisted in . 
disregarding my message ”, or to ” If he were a good man ”. In 
the second case, of course, we must render “ I should not forbid you ” ; 
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in this case the applied form, zuilia, is used in the same sense as zuio. 
Otherwise, it may be either " keep off from " and so " protect ", 
or keep back from " and so " deprive of 

2Go. (b) (ni)ka-ku-ona " and I see you " : rather feeblv expressed 
for " If I see you going to Job again Or it might be. as H. suggests -■= 
ntknkuona kirn A i/uhu " if I see vou in Job’s house ”. 

(c) Jana must be meant, for 4.1s- " Paradise 


261. ( c ) tafakari from 




J o " reflect 


consider 


(d) This line seems to be corrupt. I can make nothing of it but 
" And she gave (or "handed over" pe{le)ka) and received ("was 
given ) *’ ; but what this means in the context it is difficult to sec. 
H. suggests Aka pika mt kitpoa "she turned hot and cold" ( poa 
" become cool “), but rightly doubts whether pika can have this 
sense. 

262. (c) kizn must be taken adverbially, or as equivalent to a 
locative, the subject to yakan.eba being mane no understood. 

(d) pambaniwa , passive of pamhania " out-talk people in 
judgment ". etc. ( K r . ) . 

2 62m (a) pisa = pisha " cause to pass ", i.e. " revolve in one's 
mind " ( akilini ). Hilami ni tezeni (nitezini 1) possibly nitiziyeni. 

" What have I to do with a dream ‘ dream ’) to take it to the 

angels ? " For nitiziyeni. see T., p. 1G6. v (4). This stanza, which is 
only in C, does not seem to add much to the sense. 

203. The meaning seems rather to be " I have never yet heard 
that an angel ever came down except to go to an Apostle : there- 
fore it is not likelv that one would come to Reheina herself. 

2 Go. (a) JiT ^ (n)-ka-kuli : vocalization perhaps suggested 
by the imperfect. 

(r) Neither Kr. or M. gives a verb mist : it seems as if formed 
ad hoe from the noun wasiirasi " doubt ", " hesitation ", but the original 

✓ /" 

s / 

form of this is a transitive verb which does not seem to be 

used in Swahili. 

• 26G. Tue implied meaning seems to be ” I have heard and under- 

stood the message vou allege to be from God ; whether it be true or 
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false, vou are discharged from all responsibility, and I shall go my 
way ". 

267. ( b ) kafutafuta (reduplicated from futi. which, is sometimes 
oi.) used for ruta) " hastened ' : probably the idea is that of repeated 
and rapid drawing of one foot after the other, If. M. vuhi hnl»n 
( = khntun) ha pa va ham " tro a step in either direction 
. >- 

(d) J to be read lUjnijoni. 

2CS. ( d ) (a)-pi-tuntiye. perfect. 

270. (d) .Meaning " so that I could not bear to listen ". 

272. (d) (/!>) t'i kn jaUdi, from Al>-. 

273. (c) (ni)-h-kn-jnzi. perhaps from <_£',>• 3 "requite’’. 

274. (6) ftiha — " health ", 

(c), (d) See on 222. 

««. w yT evidently meant to be read kirn imridn ; a less 
common form than mudda. 

(b) (mai/ao), to be read mm >vjm/o. 

(c) mjao = mja irako. as in 15 (e) (mtjao). 

276. (a) Yctrabi, as in 5 (a). 252 (b). 

(c) majazfi. prob. from 3 *• terp.iite 

(d) u-ni-jaze : this may be from juza " fill ; possibly there is an 
intentional pun. 

2i7. (a) See remarks on hu- tense at Lainu under 79 (d), 
M2 (o, etc. 

278. (c) u-ki-hvika, not u-ki-unbi. 

_79. (b) C0l, ld he read either niguteire or nu/eftiwe. The 

sense seems to require the former, which, ordinarily, would be a 
contraction for ipgine ( mwingine ) wake (though I have never met 
with this form) , but the -ire seems to be a modification, for metrical 
reasons, of the suffixed relative in - € ; c f. mtu mmvaineo “ anv one 
else ” (31.). 

(c) ua nadhiri (natluri) is not given by either -Kr. or 31.; the 
usual expression is ondoa. 
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280. ( d ) u-st-i-oze, an unusual word in the sense of " destrov ”. 

4 

ifcl • 

281. (d) dhuriya “ offspring ". from A j >. 

282. (a) -i-kusa, reflexive causative of kutn " meet ”. 

(c) u-si-che. subjunctive negative, as in 214 (c). 215 (h). etc. -cht 
might be a perfect of cha, but tiie infixed negative -si- makes this 
impossible. 

((f) ivendo " regular in Kiamu for ' companions ' = wenzio 
[= wenzi wnkn] in Kimvita " (II.). Kxkuzmxen. see II. As explained 
to ine at Mombasa the sound is not so much a groan as something 
between a hum and a hoot. The ground-form zon\a occurs in Uteudi 
tea Mi'iraji (Biittner, Anthohgir. p. 49). 100 (d). 

Pak/vcu kiteko na dhihuka na kumxzoma. 

283. (a) tailic j Li’ might be read either " let us weep for 

ourselves ”, or " let us eat for ourselves ” (perhaps, as H. suggests, 
“ together,” though I know no other instance of a reflexive so used). 
The latter seems to be confirmed by the analogy of (b) and (c). The 

o 1 

parallelism indicates that ^ ll_" in (h) is meant for tn-i-nywie , though 

it- can scarcely be read so. Tx-rtec seems an impossible reading. 

(c) likitu’a, sc. jua. 

284. (c) nitnzi, L. and Mb. = Z. inchuzi. sauce of various kinds 
eaten with rice or porridge. The " bread " is here taken over with the 
tradition from Arabia, though not unknown to the town Swahili, 
who occasionally eat small rolls or cakes, made and sold bv the Shehri 
Arabs, or Indians. There is no hint (in spite of ((f)) as to how Rehema 
procured this addition to the barley-bread. 

283. (c) Lihauht " Saving, ‘ There is no power (but in 

Clod),’ and Job uttered (these words). 

286. ( b ) kafu, see T.. p. 53. note 1. 

287. (a) nusitra , a , from "help . 

i t . 

(b) irada probably = oSlj I "will". Kudxra. probably iyAs 
might 
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✓ ^ , , 
(c) 'Jk.* evidently meaning something like “ afflictions ; 


\ s' - 

probably a mistake for from " hurt . 

288. (c) imehtiva. indefinite subject. 

(d) shush i:a, double causative from shttht. 

°89. (c) ijinnalvwtt does not seem to meet the requirements of the 
rhyme, but I cannot suggest any alternative. 

" 290. (n) nibrtuitbuio : one would have expected- ambiat/o, as also 


* 1 ^'* for ^ (uvrit n>ju(>j)<>) in (h) to agree with mat 6: ((c) has the 

corresponding rhyme in -!/<>). _ 

(c) 1J. reads hiyo ii’b fj iuytbtifo " this is that which intervenes 

(lufaht “ catch ' , " intercept ). Hut 1 suspect may be a slip 


for 



291. (h) rulctdlm 



stamp ” 


(the foot) : evidently 


taken from the verse piloted after this stanza. “ This ' is " the 
fountain which had sprung up” (Hodwell). The passage continues: 

And we ga\e him back his family, and as many more with them m 
our mercv ; and for a monition to men of judgment. And we said 
' Take in thine hand a rod and stiike with it. nor break thine oath . 
Yerilv we found him patient.” This is t'ne only allusion in the Koran 
to Job’s wife, who is not expressly mentioned. See Sale's note on 
xxi. 83. and Rod well's on xxxviii. 43. The incidents related in the 
poem seem to be derived from the commentators. 

292. (h) mtuufoni. L. and Mb. aichamjitui. Li- is here object 
to -subthi?. as in the next line it is subject to -si nut me. 

(f) Httsho hahn.lanijitmo. " Xo ! not a little - on the contrary .. • 


(H.). Hushtt, the most emphatic negative : Lll: 


. as in 


iJli-U- ” be it 


far from thee ". 1 have not met with this use of kim/tnne, but can 

suggest no other rendering, unless, perhaps, we might read I'iutue. 
lit. " male-fashion i.e. stronglv. abundantlv. 

293. (c) puttdc - just a little ” ; ~ move it (the foot) hither and 
thither a little.” 

291. (c) tntofa " mud . not in Kr. or M., but often heard north of 
Mombasa ; cf. lota " sink “ get wet ". 
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(d) ladha, from -ij " be pleasant " : 


must be read yn 


bin mica. passive : ef. I- mum, Mb. = kmiyiru. jl'5^ could be read 

either binx-ani (Mb.) or (11.). bun/ani (L.). 

297. (a) = kumnbi'ca kicake akapalika. 

(d) u'inwia. reduplication of ada ” boil " (Kr., but not M.) ; cf. 
Xvauja H'irn, Zulu bib. 

298. (b) mikondo “ irrigation channels ” ; not given in this sense 
bv either Kr. or M.. but certified bv Ahmad. 

(c) nirtondn “knees” (given bv Steere as L.) : cf. Iladithi i/a 
T.innyn. 183 : Aka jiija undo Juki’, i.e. “ he bent his knee ”. Yamckoma 

agreeing with mai. C_ic ^5 would naturally read kaingalia, but 

must be meant for ku-ga-nngalia ; it can scarcely mean " he entered 
into it ”, (kn-ya-ingdia). as he was already in the water: though perhaps 
it- might be taken in conjunction with maondo ijnkaatkoma as meaning 
” he sank into the water up to his knees 

299. («) I should seemingly be read (with 11.) as a-bi-i-vika 

" he clothed (i.e. ' covered ') him«elf (with the water; ”. 

300. (a) hal.mma ; see on 29 (d). 

301. (d) de evidentlv refers to hbasi, which, however, in the 
preceding lines has been treated as a plural (:-/, zimi ) ; it may be merely 
a slip. 


302. (b) thiaha. 


{A ^ o A 

jLI’ , broken plural of t > y : seldc 


(d) mavao yakatolea. I do not know what to make of this, unless 
we should read -tnleica (which, however, is impossible according to 
the MS.), meaning ” the clothes (he had previously worn) were taken 
away ", H. suggests yakailuliit " and the garments set smoothly on 

him ", but this seems too forced a use of -tulin. 
i f ^ 

303. (b) taieada ----- 5 " perform ritual ablutions 


(d) sijidani locative of the noun corresponding to “ worship " , 

usually found in Swahili as sujadu. 


305. (a) 


must be read ( m)birene = niwene = nimeona. 
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KiHbn cannot b°r.“ mean the Koran (as it usually does at Mombasa, 
where ordinary books are called ch>" d. since this does not mention the 
duration of dob s sulleiings. 

(d) iiibirlii/i’ =-- ndadi >/nJ:e : .2-A.t " number . 


300. (b) (tislnijniri). plural of " month . This 

does not a en ■ a with 1G1 ( e ) . wnere seven years are mentioned. 

(c) madhakuri, see on 50 uO. 

307. (a) (upnitu, plural of /> y : never. I think, used, except 
occasionally in poetry. 

3 1 li. {h) ii-bnuht might mean " catching her breath " ; but I am 
not sure if this can h A maintained : and. though we might read kuhndu. 

I fail to get anv satisfactory sense out of this. The next word might 
read either ku-m-oneka " becoming visible to Inin ”, though I have no 
example precisely of this construction, or kn-nmnihi. A verb mvnikn 
certainlv occurs in Haddhi y a Mikcdadi (129), where it seems to mean 
“ see ' : — 

Mikedttdi ak'ifnka 

Sri n a a hi imninn ikn . 

Wmuekinpi kma harnka 

imtatu jjuitii/ija . 

I can find no evidence for such a verb in Swahili, but we have in 
Herero nnui'i "see”, uiimihi "appear". 

312. (c) 'juke is probable a mistake for i/nko. 

313. (n) H-kn-lizn-lo " that which makes you to weep ” ; lizn 
causative of ha. 

(b) kintlo ” by means of it (jumbo, see next line, also understood 
with Uktdizalo). 

314. ( b ) _} J = kwa kaelezaice (-ice — icako). 

317. (it) Ah akee (H.) pluperfect of kaa (— alikuica amekaa ). 

(b) ki pa pa. see on 29 (c), or possibly (m)-ki-papa “ trembling ” ; 
see Kr. 

(c) . (d) The meaning seems to be (H.) " Even if I had got (only) 
a bone. I came with it to put it down ' , i.e. she never failed to return 
to him. however little she could brinir. 

313. (rf) uiiikuliikiwa. I do not see any need to suppose this 
au unrecorded tense ; the ni- seems to be arbitrarily inserted to fill 
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out the line, perhaps by a scribe who found it defective through errors 
of previous copyists. 

319. (b) Sihu (from 7=~a). alternative form of silti (Kr.) 
strength 

{d) ntnpe. u- 3rd person singular. 

320. (/>) zttifmn; from i_ai j! Ill’s appears t> mam "false 

money ", but may, through a misunderstanding, have been used for 
coin ’’ in general. 

322. (b) papatiko, noun from papattkn " flutter ", as a frightened 
bird. 

(c) Should read Xu likome sikdiko " let grief come to an end ” (II.). 

(d) jitiimi “ sorrow " (M.) ; from 8 “ be annoyed ”. 

(d) iirnci “ evil " ; see on 179 (a >. 

326. (a) khaldi “ friend ” AJlp- ; seldom used, whereas rafiki 

^ t 0 » y 

is common. 

327. (a) kuriliamu • J do not remember any other instance of 
this verb being used in Swahili. 

(b) Cf. on 6 (d), (r ) : one would have expected ohadii/e (— j/nke), 
but perhaps ahadi t/ako — " the promise made to thee." 

(d) " (For) afflictions to depart from thee ", the whole phrase 
defining ohadi. 

328. (a) hii/ao L. = kama htrijo. Not noticed in Stigand. 

329. ( b ) I can make no sense of this line if we are to read uwa kisa 

7 . ei 

or uicakisa. But may be on " look ; see T., p. 30. n. 1, p. 44, n. 

Look and then drink " only used in poetrv. 

330. {(■) It seems difficult to make sense of kitten >nato. AYe 
might read ki-ita mnto. or ki-eta inatn, when I called," or when 
I brought my eyes " (to bear) ; but both seem extremelv forced, and 

eta. at any rate, is not usually written with I?. 

331. (a) tibuka, neut. pass, of tibwi " stir up and knock about ’. 
(6) omoka “ become soft " and then fall down (Kr.), as earth 
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softened by rain ; but it might also be used, as here, of water over- 
flowing. 

332. (a) mjuli, a rare word, perhaps coined for the occasion : the 
noun-agent from jua is mjuri. (Some derivatives of jua, as j'dikanu. 
are mistakenlv formed on the analogy of words like fmujun. where the 
dropped consonant is /. whereas, in the case of jua, it is r.) 

333. (a) kisukc - f, wu>hu be ike - hamla >/a hrii/o. khalih, not as in 
32(5 " friend ". but " poor " : another meaning from I he same root : 

see Lane, s.v. A>-. 

(b) The subject must hi- kmr i khnbb. : (ku)-ki-epuka, (kii)-ki-kaa 
tnbiili. 

s' s' I 

335. (b) kibisi. the verb, of which libasi is the noun: . 

r- 4 D » 

whence J . 

336. (/;) luishukurie " let us give thanks for ourselves ". 

(c) ni'ipist, an unusual work for " things which are past ". gupisic 
evidently agrees with it : it might be either perfect or subjunctive, 
but it is difficult to see why the applied causative should be used, 
except for the sake of the rhyme. 

('/) Inca -i (Inmln) "forget" (Nyanja ucabi)\ T., p. 12. n. 2. 

337. (c) nalh/okitaka, relative with -ki- tense. 

338. (d) ha-u-ku-snn, erroneously written hnukamn (I Lj ^ yfc). 

339. (c) I doubt whether kuliko is here used in its commonly 
accepted sense of " more than ". It seems better to take it in its 
primitive meaning: "(So that) where there are (given) a hundred 
strokes, I may fulfil my vow." The force of the -ki- tense is probably 
participial — " I fulfilling." something like an ablative absolute. 

340. (h) rudi here used in the sense of " rejecting ". 

(d) ‘ajaa " clamour ", from ?z£- or Ui . 

341. (b) i/a.slahih, impersonal, like uakupasa, imekupam, etc.; 

s' 

stub 7/ from > 10 to " declare lawful ", 

(c) sJnighali here used in the sense of " scruple ". 

(d) Uli pate agreeing with shujhuli 5 (though, like shunri, it may also 
be 9) : " let it not get to be (even) one."’ 

342. (a) fili, contracted from fihhali (gjli-1 ^S) a contraction. 
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which quite ignores the meaning of the Arabic. Jana, for 
" Paradise ", as in 2G0 ( c ) ; more usually peponi (e.g. 300 ( c )). 

(b) m-ishi, from ishi (^Jtlc-) “ live 

344. (a) mav be meant for atn simazi. or, quite possibly, 

a slip for wain simazi. 

(d). (a) mezokoim " as he has written " ( — ordained) ; see on 5 id). 

346. (b) asu/atamka, more usually asvje- (asije-). 

348. (c) I do not know what to make of ja, unless there is an 
inversion — nadhiri ipt take icako. ondokea is rather a curious 
expression for the fulfilment of a vow : “ that it may get to go away 
from her." 

349. (6) f unda = funza 11 teach ” : more usually fundisha. 

( c ) knit in this sense is not in Kr. or M., but Stigand (p. 10) renders 
'•t " stalk of the coconut ". 

350. (a) ( u-)U-kate : li, agreeing with km. 

(b) zihasibii. imperative, -zi- being the object in apposition with 
nta (nchn) “ points " or " tips ", i.e. single leaflets. 

{d) In .MS. mmtvja, which must be a mistake. Kutopungua might 
be attached, loosely, either to the person addressed. " you must not 
diminish (even) one," or to nta. " they must not fall short (even by) 
one.” In the latter case one would expect puiif/uka, but pungua 
seems to be used intransitively : see Kr. s.v. From this point onwards 
the text of C differs completely. 

351. («) Wakuamra. apparently a mistake for «-(or u-)kit-a>nru. 

s' 

3 o2. (c) tasihih ; from 5 " be easy . 

{d) ku-li-zengea. viz. the kaa. 

353. (b) mtende-ti , another instance of suffixed -ti. (Hee 200 (b).) 
Here it might possiblv stand for inti, but this explanation will not 
hold for fedhati. 

(c) -li- and Ictvje, of course, refer to kaa. bate thus appears to mean 
something like nta. 

355. (a) u-ni-abirie, from , which in its second form has, 
among other meanings, that of “ interpret ", “ explain ”. 

VOL. II. PART III. 


27 
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(b) dharubu, written in MS. with for . Of. also (for 

LLs J>) in 35G ( d ). 

(c) a-tictbu, from«_JlW 2 ‘‘ comfort ", “ soothe 

357. ( d ) yakc should have come alter nadhiri, but has been dis- 
placed to fit the verse. 

359. («) asiliyu = as H i, only changed for the sake of the rhyme. 
For various uses of asdi in Swahili, see M. 

360. (6) mam net, plural of wnn, alwavs used in L, where Mb. 
and Z. have bibi. Its original meaning seems to be “ grandmother ’ ; 
cf. nyanya in some “ Xyika " dialects. 

(c) ku- impersonal subject of situici, from 8 “ be 

straightened ”, and so " prosper ", " flourish ", etc. 

361. (h) xcakashitadi, from 8 *' be strong ", 

(c) asadi (A^J ), used poetically for simbn ; see st. 23, and 
362 (b). 

(d) hniba “ beauty ” (M.). from “ fear ”, “ regard with 

reverence”, whence the noun which may mean either 

re\ erence , modest) , or the quality inspiring reverence 

“ dignity ”, etc. tiki from Uj “ blossom ” (as a plant), [! shine ” 
(as a lamp), etc. 

362. (c) nyaka = miaht, object of wa-ka-tuknmali (jS^ 5) “ be 

complete”. This form is properly intransitive in Arabic, while the 
second would give the meaning required ; but, as already remarked, 
these distinctions are disregarded in Swahili. 

363. (a) sitarehe (usually starehe), from r )j\Q. Kuti, see on 
131 («). 

(c) Jabarttli (properly Ojj.V "absolute power” as an 
attribute of God, her, used for jlAll ,, meaning " the CorapelleI of 
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His creatures to do whatsoever He willeth The suffix -ti may 
he the same as in fedha-ti (200) and mtende-ti (353). 
y _ r> 

364. (a) miuiicruia «-.4 is ' a helper , and, were it not for 

the nn in the next line, it might he taken as in apposition to Ihthi 
K nbhnna . " thev were given (the things already enumerated) by . . . ; 

hut the word meant must- be " help ", from j&. 

365. (c) We might read either butca or buti-t ; the former seems 
to want the object-pronoun -mw- ; the latter (which rather means 

" put into himself " than " put himself into ) is somewhat forced. 
^ ✓ » 

366. from " be smooth (surface) , " easy , etc, 

(<'f. the adjective mhili in next line). 

367. (d) Kisawithiliya — KimcahiU, accommodated to the verse. 


Note that this is written with and the rhyming word in (c) with . 

368. (6) Only a very small part of the poet's material (as pointed 
out in the Introduction) is actually to be found in the Koran. The 
notes to Sale's translation give the references to the commentators 
whence the rest appears to be deiived. 

369. Some of these stanzas are mere repetitions, perhaps due to 
the preservation, side by side, of different readings. 

370. (<7) hath i. from " be fortunate ” ; no+ a common word, 


usually khcri ( fieri ). 

r' 

371. [a) dayrtnu, j\-> ^ ■ "the (Divine) Judge, from ^ 
primarily “ incur a debt ". 

(b) This is an evident misunderstanding of (Koran, 

ii, 117 ; iii, 46, 58 ; vi, 73 ; xvi, 40, etc.) : " (He said to it :) Be, 
and it is.” The writer seems to have taken it for He was and 


will be ”, mistaking 


O u 


S ' for jCTT 


(c) 


makununu — 



from 



cause to be 


374. (b) This looks as though the poet had forgotten whom he 
was addressing. 

(d) chalomuwelea : the mu is difficult to account for. 
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376. (b) mupumhae : “ . . . and be at rest ”, i.e. “ read it at your 
leisure, comfortably ” ; perhaps a hint of the idea expressed in 
suave atari magno. 

377. (a) la Rabi looks like the light use of the Arabic vocative, 
but the ngw tense in the next line (see Tavlor, p. 165) indicates that 
we must read Yarubi (a)tupe ; rf. on 5 (a). 

" i 

( c ) The MS. lias U^IcO, where it is dear that i j has been 

accidentally omitted and that we should read dhambi »gw'tt{u)o>tdalea. 
Mr. Beech, in his .1 ids to the Stud g of Kuw thili, does not notice the 

very frequent use of j in Swahili MSS. for »d. 

(d) ghujiria. for ' pardon ’ . looks as if it were taken from 
the passive. 

378. (b) ga is Arabic vocative, not Swahili “ of ", 

380. (!>) It seems as though we ought to understand wa before 
kusubiri. 

(c) Saburi gavutu hen, hahtu Jcilicho itibali, is a proverb given by 
Tador (p. 110). In the text it is wrongly vocalized as subira. 

381. (a) hu-uali , from Jli "obtain”. / 


38_. ( b ) via a A i . with' ; sabiruia, a form merdv adopted 

to lit. the terse. It is not likely that the writer meant li “ our 
patience."’ 

383. (d) It ought to be handa ga ; the omission is a poetical 
license. 

384. (a) nsubiri is subjunctive. 

(f) “ t}iP ? ood of being impatient ? (H.). See taatna in 

' , 3,1 Vr ". . ut ‘ )ue mi gl't possibly read twMtwm " of grasping (at 
what you desire) . Slav 

(d ] - You will obtain only guilt ” (H.) (khntiga, hadya) 

^ - * tis 

\ c< ui not obtain it except (by) a crime ”. 

nunciation. ^ ~ ' ther ® M llttIe difference in the pro- 
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(d) mu'isowe — mu'isho wake “ at the end of it hnkulendea (it 
does not seem possible to get any satisfactory meaning out of 
hnbitindiu) can only be understood if we suppose a rather abrupt 
change of person : " He is wont to do thee (good) The second 
person is continued in the next line. 

•180. ( c ) hnyatofaa, L., neg. future. The reading haijatufaa would 
involve a further needless change of person besides disregarding the 
change of final -a to -i for the negative present, y/u-, vaguely, “ such 
behaviour ” (H.). 

(d) “It is entering into folly " (H.). But ujinr/a is rather 
ignorance “ stupidity ", and it does not seem in accordance with 
usage (see above on 305 {cl and cf. 32 (</), 35 (d), 73 (d), 115 ( d ), 
H6 (d), and other instances in 322. 323, 324. 335; though 200 < d) 
seems to tell the other way) to take (j)itta as " put oneself ”, The 
analogy of jit in mvele rather suggests the meaning “ it is pretending 
ignorance ’’ = it is wilful blindness (to think otherwise). 

,jy. 

387. (b) tamati "the end", from p." ; seldom used except in 

the colophon of a MS. klntamu. from “seal up" and so 
“ finish ”. 

r - 

(c) athimu, from p-ikc- " be great ". 

(d) Mahuru'l-aini (Koran, xliv, 54 ; lii, 20; lvi. 22) : ^.*1! } j>- 

388. (a) ladhali lisharabi ; a quotation from Koran, xxxvii, 40 : 

- 

j 111] oJJ . 

(b) ^2.1) | could be read either utunweshe “ cause us to drink ", or 
utoneshe “ cause to drip (on us) ; the former seems preferable. 

/V 

(c) Tahn = 4k one of the names of the Prophet : see Koran. 

xx > 1, and Manlvi Muhammad Ali's note on the passage. (See The 
Holy Qu ran, containing the Arabic Text, with English 'Trans- 
lation and Commentary, Woking, 1917, p. 625 ) Haki £>- 
is commonly used as a noun in Swahili - " justice," “ rights ” (haki 

•n 

yangn), etc., and ^3^’ ma y be used here for in truth ”, but it is 
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difficult to resist a suspicion that it may have been taken over as a 
distinct word — perhaps supposed to be a title, like Tohn. 

390. (a) moment : u- is evidently in agreement with utendi 
understood. 

(b) utendi subject to ukiwt nn : '' if it lias any erroneous word " 
( neno la makosa). 

(c) , (d) ndit/o sana = it is truly that which I tell vou to do 
H. “ Put it right, earnestly I ask you to do that.” 

391. {n) nnthuma, noun ; cf. the verb mtllinma in 5 (a), from > 

“ compose ”. The colophon, of course, is that added bv the copyist. 
Muhammad bin Abubakar, at Lamu, in 1913. 



NOTES ON KIMAKONDE 

By Frederick Johxsos. Xewala, Tanganyika Territory. 


r PHE Makonde language is spoken bv a tribe inhabiting the plateau 
between the Lukuledi and Ituvuina Rivers (in the southern part 
of Tanganyika territory), conjointly with the Xdonde, Maria, 
Mamba. and (near Xewala) tlie Matambwe. Xgoni, and Makua. 
With the exception of a short grammatical sketch by the late 
Bishop Steere and a vocabuhuv included in Sir Tl. H. Johnstons 
Comparative Stud)/ of the Bantu and Senti-Banta Languages, little or 
nothing relating to this language has hitherto been published. (See 
Oust, Modern Languages of. tfnea, ii, ?>41, where it is called, mistakenly . 

Konde.” ') A good deal of information as to the abore group of 
tribes is to be found in the works of K, Weule (A egerlebcn in Ostafnka, 
1908. and Wissensehaftlirhe Ergdmisse nminer ethnographischen 
F or seh angsreise. 1 908 ) . 

Makonde has decided affinities with Yao on the one hand and 
Makua on the other, as well as some striking peculiarities of its own. 
The aspirate, totally absent from \ao and Nyanja, is of treouent 
occurrence both in Makonde and Makua. Tn the former it takes 
the place of /. s. /J, t. and perhaps p : thus malmta = mafuta. 
cihima --- kisima.uhawi — ut fawi, namahihi = vumatiti (1). There is 
no / or r sound in the language : whether s is entirely absent, as in 
Makua, does not seem clear ; the vocabularies given below include 
some words containing it. but they are not very numerous and may . 
on inquiry, prove to be borrowed, as some of them certainly are. 
A curious substitution is that of q lor f. as tarpina — tafuna. In 
hivika arrive. hw stands for/, while in p'eha hide ,/i^ replaced 
by p. 

As regards grammatical points, the third class of nouns (Bleek s 
9 and 10) is interesting, as preserving the initial i in the singular and 
taking in the plural the prefix di (which represents the double prefix 
= Zulu i-in-}, thus approaching the Delagoa Bay- Inhambanc, 


1 It must be distinguished pom Konde or Ngonde. spoken at the north end of 
Lake Xvasa. The nathes apeak of A-Makonde, Chi-Makonde, and A-Makua, 
L Makua, which suggests that the MA is a part of the root, though it may be a ease 
of one prefix superimposed on another- Mr. Johnson follows Swahili usage m calling 
the language “ Kimakonde ” : tlie prefix actually used in this language is chi- (, ci -). 
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<Toup. Yao has reduced both forms alike to The inclusion <’ 
animal-names in u- is remarkable. This prefix is almost certain 
a substitution (personifying the animal) for the original in-. ut. 1 
other languages, where this happens (cf. the Zulu u-nogwaja " hare 
etc.), the noun is removed into the first class and takes the (secondary 


plural of that class. _ 

Abstract nouns in »<-, really belonging to Bleek s 14th (1 
class, are here included in Class II (Block's 3rd), for no reason that on. 
can see except the accidental similarity of the pronoun. 

This 14th class has, in Swahili, become merged with the 1U 1 
(LU-'i, both prefixes being contracted into U (uzi — luzi 1 1 : until 
buntu 14). In Makonde, however, it has kept its distinctive prefix. 

The system of stress appears to be the same as in Swahili . 
Mr. Johnson says nothing, in his introductory paragraphs, about 
tone, hut it seems clear from his note on the “ Actual Conditional 
Tense” (infra, p. 430), that it is used to distinguish between two 
otherwise similar verbal forms and between the two senses of -oh f ■ 
No doubt further inquiry will prove it to exist in other eases, e.g- 
ding'opedi “ idiocy " and ding'opedi, pi. of 'mg'opedi “ sacrifice 


see Vocabulary. 
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These notes are not intended to be an exhaustive work on 
Kimakonde. They were gathered simply as a pastime. At the 
same time, to a person who wishes to learn Kimakonde they would 
form a basis for the commencement of his studies. A knowledge of 
Kiswahili or some other Bantu language is presumed in the following 
pages. 

Alphabet 

The alphabet may be represented by letters of the Roman 
alphabet ; those in use being the five vowels a, e, i, o, u, the fifteen 
consonants b , d, g, h, j, k, 1. m, n, p. r, s, t, w, y, together with three 
compound consonants, ch, ng' [pi, and ng [p]. The combination hw 
represents the English sound of wh in “ which ” : wh is an aspirated w. 

Vowels. — The vowels are pronounced as in Italian or Kiswahili. 

Consonants. — The consonants are pronounced as in English with 
the exception of u\ which has a more open sound and is rather like 
v [“ Bilabial v ” — in International Phonetic Script is]. Xg' is like 
the ng in sinking. 

The consonant n is the cause of a large number of changes among 
other consonants. A few of the changes are shown in the following 
list : — 


n 

before k becomes ng ' ; as 

di(n)kunde becomes 

ding' unde. 



di(n)kulungwa „ 

ding' ulvngmi. 

n 

,, l ,, n or d ; 

anleka ,, 

aneka. 



nlembeln ,, 

ndembela. 

n 

„ m „ m ; 

kunmila ,, 

kununila. 

n 

„ t „ nd ; 

kuntenda ,, 

kundenda. 

w 

after n is often omitted ; 

unicing' e „ 

uning'e. 


M also is the cause of certain changes 


m 

or mw before y becomes ran ; 

kumgangidn ,, 

knmnyangula. 

m 

,, mw ,, h may become n 

y ; mholokn ,, 

nyoloka. 



anvchnnlile ,, 

anynulile. 


See also nyongo, “ a snake. 

the plural of which 1 

s mihongo : the 


singular is really mwhongo, but the nuv before h has become ng, thus 
making nyongo. 

m before / becomes nn ; kumlangudya becomes kunnangudyn. 

kumlenga „ kunnenga. 

kumleka „ kunneka. 

m'lipondo „ mnipnndo. 

The m here is the locative, and therefore does not become n. 
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Ya before h may become abbreviated ; yahekcle nge may become 
nyeJcelenge. 

Accent 

The accent usually falls on the penultimate syllable ; the only 
exception seems to be when an idea of thoroughness is required : — • 
aningiiponya, he beat me ; aninyupanyada, he beat me thoroughly ; 
here the accent falls on the last syllable, and the more marked the 
accent the greater idea of thoroughness. 

The addition of enclitics does not alter the rule : — 
chinn Achi becomes chinuclu. inunit ayu becomes mnniu/u. 
watendachi '. what are you doing ? pi tonyurU' ]xi . when he said. 


Substantives 

Substantives in Kimakonde mav be divided into eight 
classes. These are distinguished by their prefix. The adjectives, 
pronouns, and verbs are brought into relationship with their sub- 
stantives bv the use of corresponding changes in their prefixes. 


Class I [Bleek’s I, II] 

In this class may be placed the names of living beings ; these 
substantives begin chiefly with in-, mu-, or in tv-, and their plurals 
are formed by changing the m-, mu-, or m>c- into wa- or a-. 

Names of persons as a rule prelix uu-. a-, anga-, or nuimjanga- in # 
much the same wav that the \ao prefixes che-, as a sign of respect '. — 
A am ndi, .Iri'irundi, .Ingaitavandi , etc. AI r. Narnndi 


Examples of Substantives in ( 'lass I 


Father 

Mother 

Sister 

Brother 

Youth 

Friend 

Master 

Husband 


Singular. 
atata ; </vu/v; 

a mam a ; anyok- 

mnnmbn 

ninung' h 

mdyoko 

nytin ja 

anambiuje 

mtic- 


Plural. 

watata ; aicawa 
a mama ; anyok- 
alumbii 
anung' u 
icadyoko 
way a nja 
wanambuye 
mtw- 


Note Husband mta - is followed by the possessive : mtuv.ngu, mv 
husband ; mtwako, mtwake, mtmto. etc., in the same way, most names 
of relatives are followed by this adjective in the form of an enclitic. 
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Class II [III. TV] 

In this class may he placed substantives beginning with in-, 
inu ~ > or mu'-. which denote inanimate objects. The plural is formed 
by changing the m-. mu-, or nnc- into mi-. In cases where the sub- 
stantive begins with the two consonants inn-. the n becomes 1 in 
the plural. 

Examples of Substantives in Class II 



Singular. 

Plural. 

Moon or month 

in iredi 

m iedi 

Arm 

inkono 

mi hv in 

Tree 

innaiuli 

milandi 

Door 

innango 

milango 


The names of trees belong to this class. Also in this class may be 
placed abstract substantives (and others) beginning with u-, or 
u '~ before a vowel, and which have no plural form 

Beer, wain. Cowardice, uwahi. Filth, uhakiai , etc. 


Class III [IX, X] 

In this class may be placed substantives beginning in the 
singular with the following consonants, i-, n- ; and names of animals 
beginning with it-. 

Note. — n before b becomes in. Substantives introduced from 
other languages may be placed in this class. The plural of this class 
is formed by prefixing di- to the singular. 


Examples of Substantives in Class III 



Singular. 

Plural. 

Axe 

imbedo 

d imbedo 

Animal 

ingninn 

dingnma 

Banana 

ill;] OU 

ding ’ oh 

Crocodile 

mind a 

di inbuilt 

Cat 

uiuaka 

dimuku 

Elephant 

nn*inbo 

dinembo 


Note.-- Often the i of the singular is either omitted or else hardlv 
heard. 


Class IV [VII. VIII] 


Substantives in this class begin with ehi- in the singular and 
form the plural by changing the chi- into vi-. When the root of the 
substantive, begins with a vowel the i is elided in the singular and the 
plural becomes ry~. 
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Examples of Substantives in Class IV 



Singular. 

Plural. 

Cork 

chid iu 

ridiu 

Fruit 

chokodi 

vgokodi 

Bedstead 

chinanda 

vinanda 

Bundle of grass 

eh ilia 

Class V 

riha 

Substantives in this class begin with h- in 

the singular and change 

the hi- into ma- to form 

the plural. Included in this class are also 

substantives beginning with ma- which have 

no singular form : — 


Examples of Substantives m Class I 



Singular. 

Plural. 

Ear 

hkutu 

makutu 

Shoulder 

liirala 

mawala 

Cloud 

lihu tide 

mahunde 

Water 


medi 

Oil 


mahuta 


Note. — Eye, liso, plural meho ; tooth, lino, plural me no ; name, 
lina, plural menu. 

Class VI [XI] 

Substantives in this class begin with lu- in the singular, and 
change the hi- into di- in the plural. 

Examples of Substantives in Class VI 


Singular. Plural. 

Gap, space lukengo dihengn 

Valiev htliunde dihnnde 

Note ].— When the root of the substantive begins with a vowel, 
certain consonants are introduced between the di- and the root in 
the plural. Before a or u nj is inserted : — 

Singular. Plural. 

Crack luma dinjuma 

Spoon htid'O dinjuko 

Net luau dinjou 

Note 2. — When the root ol the substantive begins with k-, the k- 


becomes ng in the plural : — 

Singular. 

Eyelash luknpe 

Firewood lukuni 

Bean lukunde 


Plural. 
ding’ope 
ding' uni 
ding' unde 
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.Vote 3. — When the root begins with 1-. the I- becomes nd- in the 
plural : — 

Singular. Plural. 

Beak or lip laloim dmdomo 

Tongue hdimi dindimi 

Xoie 4. —When the root begins with «•-, the ir- becomes mb- in the 
plural : — 

Singular. Plural. 

Forked stick l mean i dimbani 


Class 17/ [XII, XIII] 

This class is the diminutive class. The singular is formed by 
prefixing k<t- to the singular of the substantive required to be made 
diminutive, and the plural by prefixing tu- to the plural. The sub- 
jective prefix of the substantive is usually dropped. 

Exam i ties nj Substantives in Class I II 
Singular. Plural. 

A bov, mnanba. a small boy, kanemba tunemba 
A village, ka>/a, a small village, kakai/a tukaija 

Class VIII [XV] 

The substantives in this class are verbal substantives, and are 
simply the verb infinitive. These substantives express the act of doing, 
becoming, or the state of being what the verb describes : — 

Kupam/ana, " to fight " or " fighting ". 

Knhniht. " to arrive or “ arriving . 

Kutalmkona. " to argue " or ” arguing . 

A 1 iJECTIVES 

Adjectives are made to agree with the substantive they qualify 
by taking certain prefixes. Adjectives follow the substantive. There 
are extremely few genuine adjectives in Kimakonde. Their place is 
supplied by substantives and infinitives, which are used as adjectives 
by prefixing the variable particle -a. The following are the prefixes 
which are used with adjectival roots — 


Class. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Class. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

]. 

ya- 

wa- 

5. 

li- 

mn- 

2 

rn- 

in i- 

G. 

ht- 

di- 

3. 

i- 

di- 

7. 

kn- 

tu- 

4. 

cli i- 

vi- 

8. 

ku- 

ku- 
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Examples using adjectival roots : — 

Class. Singular. Plural. 

1. Munu m-napi, a black man. Wnnn wa-nap', black persons. 

2. Mmniili m-knbatyiat, a large tree. Mihndi mi-kulungwa, large tree-. 

3. ItKjou i-u'ihi. a fresh banana. Ding on di-wilu. fresh bananas. 

4. ciiiha chi-dyoko, a small bundle of IV/'/ ri-dyoko, small bundles ot 

crass. <rras.s. 

13. Li pi pa li-di/okn. a small barrel. Map! pa ma-duoko. small barrels 
6. Lnkopo lu-napi, a black eyelash. Din pope ding'api, black eyelashes 
7 Kamwana bi-nemn:n, an idle child. Tawana ln-tmnwn, idle children. 

8. Kapamjana kn-kid a ngwa . a large 
fighting. 

The following are the particles Used in making adjectives from 
substantives and infinitives : — 


Class. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Class. Singular. 

Plural 

1. 

wa 

wa 

5. lya 

ya 

•j 

wa 

H't 

G. Iwa 

dya 

3. 

m 

dya 

7. ka 

lira 

4. 

cha 

vya 

8. Icwa 



The above are also used as possessive particles, with the sense of 
“ ot 

Examples using substantives as adjectives 
Class. Singular. Plural. 

1. Miumbu wa liduku, a greedy sister. Alumbii wa liduku, greedy 

sisters, i.e. sisters of or 
having greediness. 

2. Mtela wa hambi, new medicine. Mitela ya hainbi 

3. Inyama ya dimomjo, a strong animal. Dinyatna dya dimong’o. 

4. Chidiu cha tangu, an old cork. Vidiu vya tangu. 

5. Lihuniko lya machedv, an old cover. Mahuniko ya machedu. 

6. Lulomo Iwa dimong’o, a strong beak. Dindoino dya dimong’o. 

7. Kanmana ka chihongohongo, a quarrel- Tuicana Iwa chihongohongo. 

pome child. 

8. Kutongola hca chikotopele, a true 

saying. 

Examples using infinitives as adjectives : — 

1. Mkongice wa kukatapala, a beautiful Wakongwe wa kvkatapala. 

woman. 

2. Mtela wa kunowa, a nice medicine. Mitela ya kunowa. 

3. Inyama ya kuyolia, frightful animal. Dinyatna dya kuyoha. 

4. Chilambo cha kulepa, a broad land. Yilambo rya kulepa. 
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Class. Singular. Plural. 

5. Likambntu hjn kudimba. a black foot. Makambatu ya kudimba. 

6. Luhunde Iwn kulepa, a broad valley. Dihunde dya kulepa. 

7. Knnemba ka kukalipa, a brave boy. Tunembu tua kukalipa. 

8. Kutongala kwa kulilapa, boastful 

talking. 

There are no degrees of comparison in Kimakonde. The effect of 
the superlative in English is generally given to some extent by the 
simple use of the adjective as if in the absolute sense : Ayu mkulungica, 
this man is the largest (lit. this man is the large one). 

The verb kupunda or kit pita, to surpass, may be used : Chinu'eJii 
china noma kupunda acini’, this thing is sweeter than that. 


The follow in 

Black, -net pi. 
Female, -konyive. 

,, -kole. 
Fresh, -wihi. 
Great, -knlungira. 
Idle, -nemwa. 
Jealous, -telehi. 


Long, -lelnt. 

Little, -dgoko. 

Male, -l ume. 

Old, -chekulu. 

Red, -nehuici. 
Transparent, • mbelenga. 
White, -nasivi : -nirahi. 


are a few adjectival roots 


A few examples made from substantives : — 


Avaricious. -« lidnku. 
Bare, -a dun. 

Beautiful, -a ukatapala. 
Dirty, -a iihakwa. 
Envious, -a ehitelchi. 
Fraudulent, -a idamba. 
Good, -a ukatapala. 
Hard, -a unonopa. 

Hot, -a moto. 

Idle, -a ultinira. 

Idiotic, -a ding'opedi. 
Naked, -a dan. 

A few examples 

Beautiful, -a kukatapala. 
Bitter, -a kukalala. 
Black, -a kudimba. 
Brave, -a kukalipa. 
Broad, -a kulepa. 


New, -a liambi. 

Old. -a tangu. 

,, -a mnebedu. 
Quarrelsome, -a chihonga- 
honya. 

Sick, -a uluele. 

,, -a hwelu. 

Sound, well, -a umi. 
Strong, -a dimony'o. 

True, -a hamisana. 

W ise, -a ding'ano. 

e : — 

Fat, -a kututua. 

,, -a kununa. 

Light, -a kulangala. 

Light (not heavy), -a kupeyapeya. 
Old (persons), -a kukongapala. 


made front verbs infinitive : — 
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Cunning, -a kvlimuka. Perverse, -a kutahuka 

Difficult, knkomudya. Sharp, -a kukolti. 

Dirty, -a kuhnbdanya. Sweet (pleasant), -a kunowa. 

Dry. -a kityuma. Thick, -a kuhnnbula. 

False, -a bdumbda. Thin, -a kupepcka. 

X CHEERS 

The Kimakonde numbers 1 to 3 are treated as adjectives, and ait' 
made to agree with their substantives bv taking the class prefix' in 


the 

same way as adjectival roots 



]. 

-mo, ntunu ijumo, chiha 
chi mo, etc. 

8 . 

nyhano na -tatu. 

o 

-wili, tea nit umvili, etc. 

9. 

nyhano na mcheche. 

3. 

-tatu, Kami watatu, etc. 

10. 

likumi. 

4. 

mcheche, tcanu mcheche, etc. 

11. 

likumi na -mo. 

5. 

nyhano, uanu nyhano, etc. 

20. 

maknmi mawili. 

6. 

nyhano na -mo. 

25. 

makumi mawili na nyhano, etc. 

7. 

nyhano na -wili. 

100. 

mia is used to denote 100. 


Together : chahvno is used to express together, t unset chalunto, we 
will be together, or we shall go together. Uchimo denotes oneness or 
of one sort. 


Ordinal X cheers 

The ordinal numbers are formed by prefixing the variable particle 
-a to the stem of the numeral. The first is irregular, and is formed 
by -ntandi with the class prefix : tnunn mb nidi, the first person : 
chinu chitandi, the first thing, etc. The second, -a will, i.e. m mm >m mill, 
the second person. The third, -a tab. The fourth, -a mcheche , etc. 
The last is formed from the verb kunutlda, to finish or to be finished ; 
m.unti wamalidile , child chamalidde, etc. 


This and That 

The two demonstratives in Kimakomle answering to " this ” and 
that ’ denote what is near and what is at a distance : 


Class. 

Substantive. 

This. 

That. 

Substantive. 

These. 

Those. 

1 . 

Mann 

aya 

yula 

11 aim 

aim 

uvht 

2. . 

Mkono 

a 

ala 

Mikon.o 

ii 

tla 

3. 

Ihuti 

i 

ila 

Dihut i 

idi 

dila 

4. 

Chdongo 

achi 

chiln 

Yilongo 

i vi 

vila 

5. 

Lit icene. 

all 

Ida 

Matwene 

ay a 

yala 

6. 

Luwani 

ala 

lula 

Dimbani 

adi 

dila 

7. 

Kanncana 

aka 

kola 

T uuana 

atu 

tula 

8. 

Kupanyana 

ahi 

hula 
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Xofe . — Very often thev are used as enclitics, and the last vowel of 
the substantive or the first vowel of the demonstrath e is elided : 
mnnuijn, chilongo' chi, diJniti'cli, etc. 

Locative Concords 1 

There are three sets of concords which depend on the prepositions 
ot place, pa, mu, and kit. These may Le termed locative concords. 

1. Adjectives when they qualify a substantive that is preceded 
by pa, mu, or ku may take either the concord of the locative or that 
of the substantive. “ On my head " may be pa nutfwe ping it or pn 
unit we wanga. 

2. Such a clause as pu mat we ptngn may be regarded as the 

subject determining the concord of the verb, thus : My head pains 
me, pn mntwe pangn papwetekn (lit. in mv head there is paining). 
Similarly such a clause may be the object of a verb and have its proper 
particle inserted in the verb, thus : 1 don't like your place, 

nikapatnmwn ptlcui/u puko. 

3. Demonstratives are made from these concords, thus : — 

A pa, aku, mmi. Here at or in this place. 

Apo, ako, a mo. Here in this place, but not so near as (1). 

A pula, akula , amnia. There in that place. 

Many forms are used in addition to the above. The following are 
a few useful terms : — 

Anipawa munii, there was a man : mm ike apo pauele wako, 
place it there where you are ; nnepo pa'mk'mo pa, there, just 
where your hand is; aptaridga, he was there; akapawtdga, 
he was not there; aku puli, he was not there; pupawidtja 
mwunn, there was a child ; upopo aheleke mnujultt, just there 
(or then) came a hare ; umnla nureln , in the garden. 

Personal Pronouns 

I, mi pa, nangu , mine. We, whetu, whepa. 

Thou, wako , wepo. You, mwepo. 

He or she, ayu, again , iga, naug'e. They, a wain, ammo, ivaga, 

nawinango. 

Xote . — The 2nd person plural is used instead of the 2nd 
person singular when a respectful form of address is required : ]J’«Ao 
is used for equals or rather iufeiiors. 

1 These should have been included m the noun-ebs^es. They me Fleet's 
16. 17, IS. 

2S 


VOL. II. PART III. 
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Possessive Pronouns 

These prefix the class prefix to agree with their substantive : — 
My, -angu. Our, -etu. 

Thy, -a/co. Your, -enu. 

His or hers, its, -ake. Their, -ao. 

Mv own, -angu nangu ; thy own, -ako icako ; his own, -ah 
wake. etc. 


Interrogative? 

Who ? nani ? ivanani ? uliani l 
When ? chakani 1 du wani ? 

What ? chani 1 

What sort of ? ntani ? rnticunt \ chamani ? 

How ? dachi l 

Why ? what for ? mwadachi ? kwa chani ? -chi ? 
Where ? kivachi ? nucachi l 


How many ? -ninga ? 


All, -ohed Having, -ene. 

Self, by self, iceka. I myself, nimuene, etc. 

Other, -nji. 

All men, warm wohe. All things, vinu vgohe. 

I by myself, nangu weka. 

You by yourself, nwepo weka. 

Other people, wnnu wanji. 

Another thing, chirm chinji. 

The Verb 

1. The \erb is conjugated by the use of tense particles and 
personal prefixes ; also, in certain tenses, bv modifying or adding to 
the termination. 


The personal prefixes for the 

subject are : — 

I. na-, ni-, n-, ngu-. 

We, ta-. 

Thou, a-, tea-. 

You, m-, mw-. 

He or she, a-. 

They, a-, ica-. 

Class 1, as above. 

Class 1 as above. 

2, u- 

2, 

3, i- 

3, di- 

4, chi- 

4, vi- 

rr, li- 

5, ua- 

6, lu- 

G, di- 

7, ka- 

ll til- 

8, ku- 

8, ku- 

■ohe « also used in the sense of - many " when it has a ditfe, 
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3. The Simple Present is formed by prefixing the sub-prefix to 
the stem of the verb. Example, using the verb to go ”, hi-whena : 
nn-uhena, wa-whena, a-whena : twa-whena, mwa-whena, wa-whena, I 
go. etc. 

4. Another form of this tense is made by inserting -na- between 
the personal prefix and the stem of the verb : ni-na-whnw , u-na-whena, 
( i-na-whenn ; t u-na-whena , m-na-whena, wa-na-whenn, I am going, etc. 

5. A Present Im perfect tense is formed by inserting -wen- between 
the personal prefix and the infinitive of the verb. Note. — >uv becomes 
mb, mir becomes mm. This - ircn - seems to be a shortened form of 
the verb “ to go ", kuwhena, thus introducing the idea of motion in 
the tense, mben-kuwhena, uwen-kuwhena, awen-ktiwhena ; t uwen- 
kuwhena, mmen-knwhena , teamen kuwhena, I am in the act of 
going, etc. 

fi. The Perfect or Past tense, answering to the English have or 
did, is formed in two ways. One way is by prefixing the subjective 
prefix to the stem and modifying the termination. The method of 
modifying the termination is dealt with later. The verb kuwhena is 
modified to whenite : na-whenite, mwa-whenite, a-whenite ; twa-ivhenite, 
mwa-whenite , wa- whenite, I have gone or did go. etc. 

7. The second and simpler form is made bv inserting -ni- between 
the subjective prefix and the stem of the verb : ua-ni-iehem , u-ni- 
trhena, a-ni-whena, etc., I have gone or did go, etc. 

8. The Past Imperfect tense is made by using the past tense of 
the verb “ to be ”, kuwa, followed by the simple pie«ent : naweie 
nguwhena, u-awele uu'hena, awele owkena ; tuwele tuichena, mwele 
mwhena, wawele wawhena , I was going, etc. 

9. The Pluperfect tense is made by using the past tense of the verb 
“ to be ”, followed by the past tense : naweie nguwhenite, wawele 
uwhenite, awele awhenite ; tuwele tuwhenite, mwele mwhenite, wawele 
wawhenite, I had gone, etc. Or naweie naniwhena, etc. 

10. The Simple Future tense is the same as the present (3 and 4), 
and is used followed by a suitable adverb : ninawhena lukoto, I am 
going or shall go afterwards. 

11. The Future tense, which also carries a note of command, is 
formed by the duplication of the subjective prefix, with -chi- or -eh- in- 
serted between, followed by the stem of the verb with its final -a changed 
into -e : ngu-chi-ngu-whene, u-chi-u-whene, a-ch-a-whene ; tn-chi-tu- 
whene, m-chi-m-whene, wa-chi-wa-whene, I shall go or I must go, etc. 

12. The Infinitive is made by prefixing hi- to the stem. The 
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infinitive is used as a verbal substantive, i.e. kujx/ni/ana " to fight 
also fighting , etc. It is also used in a narrative sense : Atm 
ihenje bihunba hpondo, ku twain nwandi ku nndipi kufimkicilila. li 
took a pointed stick to dig a hole and took a tree and stood it up ar 
filled in the hole. \\ here a sense of motion is desired -tut- is inserts 
between the ku- of the infinitive and the stem or objective prc'i. 
To call, kuchana : to call him, kujnche m<i : but to go and call him 
l umunchcmn. Example: Ba/u. Unendm aniwhena kamvcakandnl" 
angama wohcivcdie na lj sunguja aniwhena kmminchona Lingifeh . 
then the elephant went, and went to gather all the animals, and the 
hare went, and went to call the ape. 

13. The Imperative is the simplest form of the verb : whom. 
go. The plural is formed by suffixing -ng'i. -anga or -anangn : uehenu 
go : whenananga. go ye : ikala. stay : iknhmga , stay ye. It is 
usual to use the subjunctive for politeness. 

It. Tae Subjunctive is made by prefixing the subjective prefix to 
the stem of the verb and c hanging the final -a into -e : ngu-whene. 
u-whene, a-whene ; tu-ichene, ni-wheiw. icn-whrne, that I may go, etc. 
-ku- is often inserted (a-ka-whene), and has the meaning of - go and " : 
u-ht-chinvde dwade, " go and raise up the millet." Sometimes the 
peisonal prefix is omitted, but it has the sime meaning, ka-chi mule. 
Sgakule monbili ka nntpe mukwe. take the partridge and give 
to the father-in-law. 

In. The Conditional tense. \\ hen something would have happened 
if something else had happened, both branches of the contingency 
are represented by a tense formed by inserting -kam- between the 
personal prefix and the stem : m-kani-whena, u-kani-ichena, a-kani- 
when'll X .should have gone. etc. 


lb. The Actual Conditional tense is formed bv inserting -/In- 
between the personal prefix and the stem : ni-ka-whena. u-ka-whena , 
a-ka-wheno : tu-ka-whena , m-ka-whnia, im-ka-whena, if I go, when 
t go, since, though I go, etc. 


.W-t.n, must be taken t„ rai,„ the voice at the stem of the 
t erlk nt.lienvjse tins tens, i. the same a5 llle , 

It. P„rl, The commonest participle is the simple present : 

r <»' I saw people Lthating ; 

"1 “ 7'h 1 Wa, r** fon» » made W inserting 

C ’* ' ,b ' 1'"“'"'' and the stem ot the verb ■ Pacli- 

nka, while gomix out (see relative p ■ 7 . , 

l 1 '* Pu'tii'cfit-idri, while I am going 

111 OU “* W, ' nU U,ese two distinguished by lone. 
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mt. or on mv going out. P<t-,,i-ehi-nble. while I was going out. etc. 
Ki'Wahili : nuUpnkitnka). Aniichem a-rh-unha. he went singing. 
Also without the peison.il prefix : .1 1 tick i Jnchi chi-tahnlv na l why 
this arguing ! Another tonn is made by prefixing »t- to the infinitive : 
Mhuhnhht, coming out. Mehehe oaiwlena na mkukowola na 
flctunn'ohft, the hyena went and arriving and seeing him. Chi- seems 
t ' give a sense of motion, or •• while in the act . A-whenite^ he 
vve.it " : 'i-chi-H'ht- a he “ while he was in the act of going . (Cl. the 
use of the -hi- tense in Swahili.) 

18. The . We or Passible tense is made by prefixing pa- before the 
personal prefix of the verb . P<i-ngu-temlele , 1 was able to do. P <- m 
h alula. I am able, in the sense of it is possible for me. Pa-)ii la 
h alula. I am not able. i.e. it is not poWhle for me. Xanga jm-nrt-unr - 
rue kinriht, thev were not able to find him again. Pa-u a Imln ,b . 
they were able. Xanga pa-ica-lntbnk, thev were not able. A anga 
[ta-dipile. in, If,, it was not possible for them to be burned, you have 
eaten them. Xanga, nainja pa-ngahle n<lnla. it was not possible foi 
me to eat them. 

Negative Tenses 

1. The Negative Preen! is made by inserting -la- between the 
subjective prefix and the stem. Care must be taken to drop the voice 
at the stem, otherwise this tense is the same as the AetnolCond,tio„«l : 
ni-ka-irfiena. n-ka-irhrna, n-ka-,rh-;,a. etc-.. T do not or am not going. 
There is also a Negative Present mule by prefixing h«- to the 
affirmative : ha-ni-tnmicn , etc , “ I do not want 

1. The Negative Past and Perfect is made by inseitmg -ka- between 
the personal prefix and the stem as modifier, in tne alfirmativ e tu. e . 
ni-la-, rhenite. u-ka-whenite. a-ka->r/,aute. etc., T did not go, etc. 

3. The Xnt Yet tense is forme 1 bv the personal prefix followed 
by -km, a- and the verb infinitive : ni-kana-hurhena. u-kann-buchena, 
a-hnm-kuwlena.tu-kann-bnrhcva. ,,,-bwa-biwhena. wa-kana-bncliena, 
I had not vet gone, etc. 

4. The Negative Future tense is formed by inserting -ka- between 
the personal prefix ami the -eh- in the affirmative tense: ni-kach- 
»gu-iche,ie , u-kuchi-v- mliene. a-kachi-a-nhene. tu-kachi-tu-irhene. »>- 
kaehi-m-ivhene. ivu-kaclu-'ca whene . I shall not go, etc. 

3. The Negative Subjunctive and Imperative tense is made bv 
inserting -na- between the pm-unud prefix and the st< m of tin verb 
in the affirmative : ni-na-miene. a-, at- whene. a- na- whene, etc., that 
I may not go. Also used as the imperative : mnawhene, do not go. 
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6. The begat ire Conditional tense is the same as the afTirmativ- 
except that instead of inserting -katn-. -Ivina- is inserted : ni-kana 
U'hena. etc., I should not have gone, etc. 

• . The A eye live Actual (onditional tense is formed the same as tin 
negative conditional except that the final -a is changed into -r 
ni-kana-uhene, u-kitna-tvltene, a -kuna ivhenc. etc., if I do not go, etc. 

8. The Negative Past Imperfect tense is formed bv the use of tin 
past tense of the verb to be followed <by the personal prefix anil 
-kana- and the verb infinitive : nairele ni-kanu-k>nchena, irtvreh 
u-kana-kmrhe.ta, amcle a-kmm-kumhena. etc., I had not gone, etc. 

9. The Negative Imperfect tense is formed bv the use of the past 
tense of the \ erb to be followed by the negative present : unireh 
nikaivhena, etc., I was not going, etc. 

1°- The Not Yft T ense. - Another form of the " not yet ” tense 
ma\ be made by me of the verb kit namlxt, which onlv appears to be 
u„ed in the negative, and the infinitive of the verb : ni-ka-nambtt 
kmchena, u-ka-nomba bnrhena, a-ka-namba bnrhena. etc., I am not 
going ^ ofc, or I hcirl not vet gone, etc 


i Kl*,r 1 _\ ks 

When the object of the verb is some definite thing, it is denoted 

n a pitfix inserted after the tense prefix. These objective prefixes 
are as follows 


Me, -m-, -n-, -ngih. 
You, -kit-. 

He or she, -a-, -m-. 
It, -a-, -chi-, -li- t 
-lu-, -ka-, -ka-. 


Us, -tu-. 

You, -m-, -mu-. 

Them, -wa-, -a-. 

>> -di-, -vi-, -ga-, 

-di-, Au-, -kit-. 


’ ' -at-, Au-, -kn-. 

child) ' ^d he took him his child (and he took his 

Aka mi, pa umngula, and he gave her to the hare 

1,6 Sent " le ; -^tnkameka, I know him. 

. i , lh ‘Unoted b\ -U-. -e/n-, 0 r -n,-. Wavilipaka met hut a. thev 
rubbed oil on themselves. 

Relatives 

kJS? , <l0 “ T" to hc » »e*»l lor™ lor the relative in 
h i “mar to be need in a relative 

« ’1° ' he W I.' Me mmtfmU 

ee ntr Hr 7 ‘ V™* ™ mm* 

(>ee participles) The people » ho 8alT ‘ ultiv , ti 
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' nchihiona ulitna (people seeing you cultivating). He who saw me 
ioing, acliingwonn nguuhenn (he seeing me going). 

Present . — I who go, nguuhenn. You who go, uwhena. 

Future . — You who shall go, uhmbda luwkena. 

Negatives also are used with the relative : I who do not go, 
nifcaichena . 

Examples 

That tree which fell down, mnundi ula umotwekc (that tree fell 
down), 

Apnkule vchi m'chipeda changu mini ? who is that taking honey 
from ray hive ? 

Pampawa mwali achihita walume, there was a girl who 
refused men. 

Alembeln kulomba micanangu, he who wants to marry mv child. 

For the relative with object, the ordinary class prefix may be 
used : Ding'ou di uhja wuko, dgake nani ? the bananas which you 
are eating, whose are they ] Ding' no di uivala, the clothes which 
you wear. Ding' no di uwcle. the clothes which you wore, etc. 

Achi chi-ni-chi-wheue, this which I saw. 

Achi chi-ngulembebi kuchona, this (thing) which I shall see. 

Achi chi-ni-chi-ona (or chi-ni-chi-onn), this (thing) which I see. 

Xangti ndentbdu ntfela aliwalile iniko. I want medicine which 
you treat yourself with. 

JFci ko ukuicele anikulembela nangu l are you not he that 
I am looking for ? 

Xumbili igu amele nikuiva ko kumuwelu, this partridge which 
your son-in-law gave me in the garden. 

Wunilolelo, they whom they looked for. 

Relatives of Time axo Place 

Pa, mu, hi are treated as relatives of time and place. This particle 
is simply prefixed to the form of the verb required : — 

Pa'wamivene, when or where they saw him. 

M’wamwene, wherein they saw him. 

Pa'gangudle, when he answered. 

The pa, etc., is sometimes also suffixed : — 

Pa' yang wile’ pa, when or where he answered. 

Pa’tongwele’pa, when he spoke. 

Tu ivanu pa tweheleke twawele achikampena, we men where we came 
from, we were achikampena. 
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Derivative Verbs 

\ erbs may be given different meanings bv modifving or adding to 
the stem. 

1. The Applied form. — This form is used in cases where, in 
English, a preposition would be emploved. This form supplies the 
lack of prepositions. It is made by changing the final -a of the stem 
to -da or -(An ; -da is used when the vowel of the preceding sellable is 
-a-, -i-. or -u-, and -ela when it is -e- or -n-. 

Kuyakida. to carry. Kayakahla, to carry to or for or with. 

Kuwfiena, to go. A awhenela, to go to or for or with, etc. 

Kupanya, to beat. Ka panyila . to beat for or with, etc. 

Kulinda, to wait. Kali mhl da, to wait for, etc. 

Knko/mi. to beat. A nkomcla, to beat with or for, etc. 

The C'lasatire form is made bv changing the final -a into 
-iha or -elm : — 

Kuknmula, to catch. Kakainahha, to cause to catch. 

Kulomn, to beat. Kukoineha, to cause to beat. 

N erbs ending in -pa or -ka change the ending into -ha : -- 
Kayapa, to be afraid. Kayoha , to frighten, cause to be afraid. 

Kuyomboka, to cross over. Kayomboha, to cause to cross over. 

Another form is made by changing the final -a into ->/a : — 
Kakoina, to beat. Knkomya , to cause to beat. 

Another form is made by changing the final -a into -dya. This is 
more of an Intensive form, although all of the above forms may be 
used in an intensive sense : Kutenda, to do : kutendeha, to do well 
or thoroughly. Kudima, to extinguish ; kndinnha, to cause to 
extinguish ; kndimdya, to extinguish absolutelv. Hhnbidya , dig 
deeply, etc. 

3. The Reflexive form is made by inserting -li-, -chi-, or -ni- 

between the personal prefix or the tense prefix and the stem of the 
verb : — 1 

Kutapa, to praise. Kuhtapn. to praise oneself, to boast, 

A uwauka, to bruise. K alum aka, to bruise oneself. 

Anaida pa, he is praising himself, or he is boasting. 

4. The Reciprocal form is made by changing the final -a into 



*‘<leuvative veihs’\ The 
>ject-pronoun— see above, 
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Kupanya, to beat. Knpanyana. to beat one another, i.e. to 

Kutnhuka, to deny. Kutahukuna. to argue. [fight. 

o. The Reversive form. — Often the meaning of a verb may be 
reversed by changing the final -a into -ula • — 

Kuhunika. to cover. Kuhunikula. to uncover. 

Kuchima, to fasten or shut. Kuchuuida, to unfasten, or to open. 

b. The Passive voice. — This is made by changing the tinal -a into 
-ii'n, -ewa, or -not : — 

Kuleka. to leave. Kulekewu, to be left. 

Kakannda, to catch. Kukunudwu, to be caught. 

Kuchema. to call. Kucheinwa, to be called. 

*' % following the passiv e is expressed by the use of na : He was 
caught by Xarand', anikamuhra nn Xurundi. 

The Verb " to be", Kuiva 

The verb *' to be must generally be expressed in Kimakonde 
where it is used in the English. When a personal pronoun is followed 
h. v *tn adjective, ni is used (or the verb •• to be " may be omitted) : — 

I am great, mi pa ni mkidungini or mipu mkulungwu. 

You are great, irepo ni nikulungwa or wepo nikulungwa. 

Present : ni, n, a, or yu : tn. >n. ica. I am. etc . 1 

Present or Simple Future : naira, itnaiva, anawa ; tunawa, 
nmawa. wnnawa. I am or shall be. 

Future : nichinguwe. nchiuwe. a chi a we : tuchituwe, mchimwe, 
much i waive, I shall be. 

Past ; nctwele, uivele, awele. or yuawelc : tuwele, mwele. icauele, 

I was, etc. 

Subjunctive : mjuive, uive, awe : tuwe. inwe. irawe, that I may 
he, etc. 

Conditional ; nikaniwa. ukaniwa, akaniwet : tukaniwa, mkaniwa, 
wakanuva, I should have been. etc. 

Actual Conditional : nikawa, ukawa. akawa, etc., if I am, etc. 

Negatives 

Present : nike, uke, ake ; take, nike. wake, I am not. etc. 

Future .- nikachinguwe, uknehimre. akachiawe, etc., I shall not be. 

Past nikawele, ukawele , akawele. etc.. I was not, etc. 

Subjunctive .- ninawe, unawe, annwe. etc., that I may not be. 

1 Here the veih i.s omitted (a 5 ' m Swahili h hem" expie>"td hy the pronoun 
only. 
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Conditional : nikanaire. ukanawe, akanawe, etc., I should 1101 
have been. etc. 

Actual Conditional : nihinawa, ukanaura, akanatca, etc., if I am 
not, etc. 

Not Yet Tense .- nikanamba kuwa, ukanamba kuwa, akanamba 
kuwa, I am not vet. 

The verb *' to have ” is made in the same wav as the verb “ to be ” 
except that it is followed by the conjunction na, i.e. kuwa na, to be 
with, to have. Aicele na welu mkvlnnrjwa, he had a large garden, etc. 

Adverbs , 

The adverb follows the word it qualifies : — - 
Tonyola chikotopde, speak truly. 

Anilima namene , he cultivated extensively. 

\erbs in the infinitive and substantives may be made to serve as 
adverbs by the use of the preposition kwa and ya : — 

Kwa kapenda, scornfully. 

Kwa alemwa, idly. 

Many adverbs may be translated by namene , very, or exceedingly, 
etc., which intensifies the word to which it is joined. Numerous 
others may be expressed by chikotopde, which has the significance of 
well , *■ nicely , etc. (This latter is made from the verb kukatapala, 
to be good, beautiful, useful, etc.) 

Prepositions 

Thereareverv few prepositions in Kimakonde. Na, ni mean along, 
with, and by of the agent following a passive verb, -a, with the 
appropriate prefix, is used as “ of ”. Kwa, to, for, from, at, used only 
with proper names : Kwa Himba, at Himba’s. Pa, hi, mu, (m) are 
used of places at, in, to, from, etc. : Pa for rest at, ku for motion, mu 
for inside. “ From ” is expressed by kuuka, to go or to come out, if it 
refers to place, and by kutanda or kutandalika if it refers to time. Pa 
and mu are also used with the infinitive to express “ during ”, “ in ”, 
or while . Other prepositions are made from adverbs and also by 
the use of the applied form of the verb. 


above, muha. 
absolutely, namene. 
afterwards, lukotn. 
again, fcuwila. 


Adverbs 

alone, weka. 
always, madu wohe. 
apart, panyenje. 
aside, panyenje. 
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backwards, kunyuma. 
below, down, pa hi. 
certainly, chikotopele. 

„ haivasana. 
daily, madu wohe. 
dawn, hiliamha. 
even, mpuha. 
every, bola, konohi. 
everywhere, pohepohe. 
exactly, hnwasana. 
far, far ofT, kulehu. 
fast, peya. 
finally, kumalila. 
first, hoti. 
formerly, tangu. 
forward, muyo. 
further, kulehu. 
gently, pole pole. 
here, a pa. 

hereafter, kanyumn kwake. 
immediately, mwauda mno. 

„ hambi-hambi. 
inside, ng’andi. 
just here, opopo a pa. 
lengthwise, chamleu. 
little, kadiki. 
merely, only, ndu. 
more, kupita. 

,, kupunda. 


much, kuinjipika. 
near, kupcpckela. 

,, kuwandikila. 

„ pepi. 

no, nctnga, ndulu. 
now, hambi, nano, uivino. 
often, miatula yoke. 
on the right, kumkono. 
on the left, kuinchinda. 
on purpose, namani. 
perhaps, padochi, paaji. 
presently, lukoto. 
privately, kumtemela. 
publicly, pameho. 

(prickly, peya. 

so (in this manner), mcila, cha. 

sometimes, pnnji. 

soon, nnhoti kadiki. 

thus, mcila,. 

to-day, nelo. 

together, pamo. 

to-morrow, huindu. 

truly, chikotopele. 

very, name tie. 

well, chikotopele. 

within, ng'andi. 

without, paicelo. 

ves, eh). 


Adverbs of Time 


that day, lina'ngo idv.ica. 
all day long, iduiva kucha. 
day before yesterday, madudi. 
yesterday, lido. 
to-day, nelo. 
to-morrow, luundu. 
day after to-morrow, paliamba. 
2nd day after to-morrow, 
pdiarnbapo. 


3rd dav after to morrow, mtondo. 

some davs ago, madudidudi chihi , 

davbreak, kuliumba. 

daytime, muhi. 

this year, natnyaka. 

last vear, machedu. 

vear before last, machedu paid. 

next month, mired i ica ncka. 

verv early, ulianiba namene. 
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Coxjux 

also, na. 

although, namachi, magika. 
and, na. 

and I, etc., naicincingu, naicinako, 
etc. 

as. machi. 

because, font ligongo, kna chnni. 

both, -ohe -icili. 

but, nenga, heka. 

either, or, ame. 

except, ibiire. 

Prepo.- 

above, in aha mini. 
according, machi. 
after, bikota hen, koht. 
among, clung' ati cha. 
aside, pangenje pa. 
because, pa kuchidnchi cha. 
before, mayo mica. 
behind, mngnma mica. 
beside, child naiulika cha. 
between, clung' ati. cha. 
concerning, cha. 


for, hint. 
if, kuna. 

like, a- 1 , malinga, muchi. 
now. htmbi. 
perhaps, panji. 
since, tangn. 
that, ch idon i. mknehi. 
then, inciixi. 
therefore, kmi nepo. 
till, mpaka. 

UTIOXS 

except, ikmce. 
instead of, pa mhnto pa. 
near pmcimtnilika pa. 
on, m aha mica. 
since, /align. 

so far as, up to, till, kn mpiko. 
together with, pa mo na, chuino 
cha. 

within, mkati mica. 
without, puicclo pa. 


Vocabulary 
K imxknn de — E ngl isli 

The following vocabulary is not meant to be at all complete. 
It is mereh meant as a beginning, and also as a help in the translation 
of the tales which are given at the end of these notes. 

Adjectival roots and numbers, etc., which require the subjective 
01 class prefix are shown with a hyphen in front, -angit, mv, which, of 
course, must have the class prefix agreeing with the subject : china 
rh-angn, ray thing, etc. 

Substantives which require the possessive case are shown with 
a hyphen following : nig-, wife, adg-angn, my wife. 

The verb is shown with the stem first and the ku- of the infinitive 
following : chela, kn-. to cut. 

No attempt has been made to give the derivatives of the verb ; 
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a knowledge of Kiswahili or some other Bantu language is presumed, 
and the principles are the same. 

As before stated, the i which is so often in front of the substantives 
in Class III, is often either omitted or not heard ; therefore substantives 
of this class will be found either under i or n. 

Ample examples of the use of verbs, substantives, adverbs, preposi- 
tions. etc., will be found in the tales at the end of these notes. 


chemu, ku-, to call. 
ehenyula. ku-, to cut hair. 


nthj- (with possessive), wife. 

-<tke, his, hers, its. 

-ako, your (thy). 

abimbu, sister. 

amnna, mother. 

unuinbuye, master. 

annuo, they, these (of persons). 

•unt/u, my. 

< tnyokice , mother. 1 
-ao, their. 

"pa. here. 

atala, father, parents. 
nmila, they, those (of persons). 
uyu, he, she. 

(lyula, he, she. 

bana, ku-, to afflict, oppress, etc. 
baniha, ku-, to cause affliction, etc. 
banika, kit-, to be afflicted, etc. 
bola, everv, all. 

buhitka, ku-, to come or go out. 

cha, thus, so, in this manner, etc 

chuka, year. 

chukuni 1 when ? 

chakulya, food. 

chain, finger, toe. 

chamani l what sort ? what l 

chautlehu, lengthwise. 

chunya, size, position. 

chuni ? what l 

cheketa, ku-, to cut. 

-eheknlu, old. 
chela, ku-, to cut. 


chi, kit-, to sav. 
chitlin, cork, plug. 
ch‘ <bih\ a girls’ dance. 
chulontltt. a sore, ulcer. 
cliihtt, a bundle of grass. 
chihnkuu, misfortune, ill-luck. 
clnhttko , a hunt with nets. 
clti'ttunulu. a comb. 
chih'ko, a ford. 
chihi mu, a well. 
chihmino, elbow. 
chihoba. smallpox. 
chihunyuhotiyn. <juarrelsoine. 
c’lihulu, the bladder. 
chih undo, a knot. 
c’.ikoityo, a club. 
chikota, millet stalk. 
chikotopelc, good, well, truly, nicely, 
etc. 

chikulu, ku-, to nine up. 
chikuwfu, sort, kind, species, etc. 
chilumbn, earth, country, village. 
eh lieu, beard. 
chilu. night. 

child nyn. a water- vessel. 
chima. ku-, to close, fasten ; hate. 
chimhoinbu, adults dance. 
chimhwehetli, a shadow. 
ch unulu, ku-, to open, unfasten. 
chiwlulu, cassava leaf. 

should mean “your mother", as 
still observed in Zulu, tend to heroine 


1 This by analogy with other languages 
tlinrinhi l ’niy mother". These distinctions, 
obsolete in the Eastern Bantu languages. 
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chinemba, friendship. 
cking'udula, kn-, to catch in two 
hands. 

chingnlimba, call of leg. 

chinu, thing. 

chipedn, bee-hive 

chipe petit, a fan. 

chipeto, a sifting-basket. 

chi pula, a knife. 

chiputu, girls' initiation rites. 

chitali, iron. 

chitama, cheek. 

chitehi, a bird's nest. 

chitelehi, envy, jealousy. 

chitengu, a chair. 

chitika, hi-, to jump, leap. 

chitipu, beer-drinking dance. 

chitongo, the penis. 

chitumba, water-gourd. 

chituta, a dust-heap. 

chiumbi, a screen used in hunting. 

chiwalawala, a scorpion. 

chiwanga, drought. 

chhcolo, the penis. 

chokapala, hi-, to become small. 

chokocli, fruit. 

ehona, ku-, to see. 

chonga, ku-, to talk, converse. 

chuma, a bead. 

chuni, a bird. 

chuuli, a fireplace. 

dachi ? how ? 

dan, bare, naked, useless. 

denga, ku-, to build. 

dima, ku-, to extinguish. 

dimba, ku-, to be black. 

dimbogi, twisted rope. 

dimbwe, sand. 

dimene, beans (nibaaxi). 

dimong'o, strength, courage. 

diinu, spirit, imp, jin. 

dimivcdo, beans ( choroko ). 

ding'opedi, idiocy. 


ding'udika. ku-, to coil. 
ding uka. ku-, to go round. 
ding' unde, beans (kunde). 
diuka, ku-, to be changed. 
diwika, ku-, to faint, collapse. 
diwila, ku-, to prevent, hinder. 
doba, ku-, to be tired. 
dobola, ku-, to extract, pull up. 
dong' a, ku-. to clap hands, catch. 
douvlit, ku-, to bore. 
dukuladuhda, ku-, to tickle. 
damn, ku-, to prevent, hinder. 
duwani ? when ? 

-dgoko, little, small. 
dguha, ku-, to revive. 
elewa, ku-, to accept, like, agree. 
elo. ves. 

enda, ku-, to enter, go inside. 

-ene, having. 

eneledga, ku-, to spread, infect. 
enelela, ku-, to abound, extend. 

-enu, yours. 

-eta, ours. 

gulugusa, ku-, to fail after promise. 
qutnila, ku-, to groan. 
hahula, ku-, to rub. 
hakalanga, ku-, to be bad, dirty, etc. 
hamu, ku-, to move. 
hambt, now, immediately, at once. 
hana, ku-, to prepare field for crops- 
hapukana, ku-, separate, divorce. 
hauka, ku-, to withhold. 
haula, ku-, to say, speak, praise, 
warn, etc. 

haulila, ku-, to advise, tell, etc. 
hawasana, truly, certainly, etc. 
huya, ku-, to grind. 
heka, ku-, to laugh. 
hekelela, ku-, to rejoice. 
heki, but. 

hengelela, ku-, to approach, draw 
near. 

hepa, hi-, to gather (of fruit) 
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hikalila, ku-, to guard, defend. 

hila, leu-, to finish, cease. 

himba, ku-, to dig. 

hinyilila , ku-, to push, shove, roll. 

hila. ku-, to refuse, deny. 

hi gala, ku-, to he left, remain. 

hoti, first, i.e. linda hoti, wait first. 

huhda, ku-, to he able, defeat. 

huma, ku-, to go or come out. 

humaua, ku-, to meet. 

liunya, ku-, to tie, fasten, fix. 

htnika, ku-, to cover. 

hunikula, ku-, to uncover. 

him, ku-, to die, come to an end. 

hu'ihwilila, ku-, to fill in(asof holes). 

hicikn, ku-, to arrive at, reach. 

ida, ku-, to come, arrive. 

id a na, ku-, to firing. 

iduwa, sun, day. 

ihomba, fish. 

ihomelo, a rafter. 

ihuti, a gun. 

ikala, ku-, to stay, live, dwell, etc. 

ikuta, ku-, to he full with eating. 

itna, ku-, to withhold. 

imanda, boiled rice. 

irnba, ku-, to sing ; to cover. 

irnbedo, an axe. 

imbeiju, a seed. 

imbowo, a pumpkin. 

imembe, a fly. 

imete, a ring. 

imiia, ku-, to stand. 

iminda, a bag of salt. 

imuka, ku-, to awake. 

imula, kit-, to awaken. 

iniula, nose. 

mambo, a trap. 

indaln, hunger. 

indila, a road or path. 

indonya, a lip-ring. 

mduua, thirst; a flower. 

ing'ande, house. 


inifanga, a guinea-fowl. 
inynnya, a debt. 
ing'ole, a dance. 
ihtfondo, war. 

inyopedi, a sacrifice at grave. 
iny'ou. a banana. 
iny no, cloth. 
iny uny uni, a bug. 
imfuu-a, lightning. 
inikilu, ku-, to set a trap. 
injalahii, brown ant ( siafu ). 
injenjama, mosquito. 
inondo. star. 
inongo, testicle. 
inundu, wrist, ankle. 
inijama, animal, flesh. 
in gat i, buffalo. 
inyedi, a snail. 
inyolo, a sacrifice. 
inyuchi, a bee. 
inywele, a grain. 
isimbo, a stick. 
isungulu, beam, ridgepole. 
iteso, adze. 
iwa, ku-, to steal. 
iichio, kidney. 
iyong'o, a maggot. 
kadiki, a little. 
kailimu, an imp, spirit, jin. 
kalala, ku-, to be bitter. 
kalamuka, ku-, to be clever, 
cunning. 

kalawa, ku-, to wash hands. 
kalewn, ku-, to be drunk. 
kulipa, ku-, to scold, rebuke, etc. 
kama, ku-, to tighten, squeeze. 
kanaka, ku-, to know, understand, 
recognize. 

kamula, ku-, to catch, hold. 
kandika, ku-, to be rotten, bad. 
kanyana, ku-, to be astonished, 
wonder. 

kanyuma, afterwards. 
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katopadya, ku-, to prepare, arrange, 
put in order, clean, etc. 
kntopala , ku-, to be good, useful, etc. 
kaija, village. 

kodya, ku-, to meet : put on fire. 
hod, /ana, ku-, to meet. 
kohomola, ku-, to cough. 
kola, ku-, to be sharp. 

-kale, female. 
koloma, ku-, to snore. 
koma, ku-, to beat. hit. 
komadya, ku-, to be hard, difficult. 
komana, ku-, to fight. 
kcmibolu, ku-, to redeem. 
komola, ku-, to arrive at. 
kona, like, as, if, etc. 
kona luouo ku-, to sleep. 
konda, ku-, to flourish. 
komjoj)alrt,ku-, to be old (of persons). 
kongowela, ku-, to crow. 

-kongive, female. 
konohi, every, all. 
kopa, ku-, to borrow. 
kuhwa. death (to die). 
kuinchinda, on the left hand. 
kula, ku-, to grow (of persons). 
kidefut , far, far oS. 
kuliamba, dawn. 

-kulnwjwa, great, chief. 
kumba, ku-, to cheat, deceive, etc. 
kumbukila, ku-, to remember, 
recollect. 

kumhuln, ku-, to gather (of people). 
kumbusa, ku-, to remind. 
kumeho, face. 

kumkono, on the right hand. 
kunambau-e, place of departed. 
kundanya, ku-, to add, mix. 
kunguluka, ku-, to talk, converse. 
kungumika, ku-, to respect, obev, 
etc. 

kunyuma, backwards. 
kupula, ku-, to singe. 


kuta, ku-, to cry. 

kuica. ku-, to pluck (as a fowl). 

kuu'ila. again. 

kicachi ? where l 

kivama, ku-, to micturate. 

kwela, ku-, to climb. 

kwina. ku-, to be erect. 

In/lya. ku-, to lav down. 
luya, ku-. to be afflicted. 
iagasa, ku-, to afflict, annoy. 
hahi. ku-. to take leave of. to order, 
luoihu. ku-, to lick. 
latuhila, ku-, to tell lies, deceive, 
cheat, etc. 
lantja, ku-, to breed. 
langita, ku-, to breed. 
langudya, ku-, to show. 
languid, ku-, to be light. 
lauka. ku-, to turn. 

-lehu, long. 

leka, ku-, to leave, forsake, pardon, 
etc. 

lekeMn. ku-, to balance on head, be 
beaten, baffled, etc. 
lelula, ku-, to break. 
lemba, ku-, to write. 
lembclci, ku-, to want, desire, look 
for, etc. 

lenga, ku-, to slice. 

libougo, foetus. 

licheye, bank of river. 

liehimja, a hill. 

lulembe, a grave. 

lulewelano, an agreement. 

lidodo, a lesr. 

liduku, greed, avarice. 

liduiva, the sun, day. 

lienga, ku-, to congeal. 

liha, ku-, to feed. 

lihamba. a leaf. 

lihnula, ku-, to boast. 

hhengo, a gap in hill or forest. 

lihinga, ku-, to bathe. 
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lihiije, a locust. 
lihunda, ku-, to learn. 
lihumle , a cloud. 
lihundu, knee. 
hhuniko, a cover. 
lihuto, froth. 
hi. an c £2. 
likahi , bark. 
hknmhatu, a foot. 
hkande, house. 
hkandi, a sleeping mat. 
hkolo, root, mother, 
likumhn. a wall. 

Itkumbi , male initiation rites. 

Itkumi , ten. 
hkitugwa. a dance. 

,. a drum used at girls 
initiation rites. 

likutu, ear; drum used at the hoys 
initiation rites. 

Ukuwa, a crowd, company. 
likiainda . a scar. 
hkwipi , eyebrow. 

I i lambda, ku-, to pretend. 
lilnngwlgn, ku-, to learn. 
lilnula, ku-, to cure. 
blawa , ku-, to rise early. 
lilevga. a descent. 

Mongo, an arrow. 

Idowe. voice, sound, a word. 
limn , ku-, to cultivate. 
liinbenile, skin. 

lunbidya, ku-, to forbid, hinder, etc. 
Inxt, name. 

linda, ku-, to wait, guard, etc. 
lindimuka, ku-, to begin, commence. 
lingo, ku-, to try, attempt, measure, 
etc. 

lingoma, a drum. 
liiiq'ombe, a fruit. 
hngwele. an ape. 
luijembe, a hoe. 
lino, a tooth. 


linoha, the liver. 

Unowela, ku-, to be pleased. 

Huge we, the jaw. 

liohi, smoke. 

lipa, ku-, to pay. 

lipapo.. a potsherd. 

lipenjele , a fruit. 

lipeia, space, opportunity. 

lipianda. the afterbirth. 

li pi tula, ku-, to crouch. 

lipiri, au adder. 

b pitiful. the stomach. 

li pnii <li, a hole in ground, trench. 

lipote. an abscess. 

I i lingo, ku-, to thank. 
li jingo, the heart. 
li. io, eye. 
li.murle. measles. 
hlando, a lake, pool. 
btnpa, ku-, to boast. 
litimbe, a plot, garden. 
litulinga, dust. 
litwene, a drop. 
liu, ashes. 
liulo, evening. 

Unto, a place. 
liwila, the shoulder. 
liwalila, ku-. to forget. 

Hum mbuhi, the spleen. 
liwonjaliindi, a pumpkin. 
liwangwa. a bone. 
liwita, ku-, to treal. 
liw. 'le, the breast. 

Invdu, a garden ; sickness 
Incio, a fence. 
liwuuia, a stone. 
ligongo, reason, cause. 
hkolo. ku-, to pick up. 
loht, ku-, to behold, look at, take 
care, etc. 

loleln. ku-, to examine, expect. 
loniba, ku-, to marry (man). 
lombwa, ku-, to marry (woman) 

2J 
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londola, ku-, to follow, reap. 
longa, ku-, to sue. 
loiiyana, ku-, to accompany. 
longela, ku-, to tell. 
lonyoleibjo, ku-, to guide. 
longolela, ku-, to guide, go before, 
lopola, ku-, to collect. 
lota, ku-, to dream. 

Iowa, ku-, to be wet. 
lowela, ku-, to wither. 
bin gala, a fence. 
luambamojo, the diaphragm. 
hunt, a net. 

bihole, uncleared space in field. 

luhumle, a valley. 

luka, ku, to fly, leap, jump. 

htkombe, claw, finger-nail. 

hikope, an eyelash. 

lukoto, afterwards. 

lukou, desire, lust. 

htkundu, anua. 

lukwni, a piece of firewood. 

lukivedu, urine. 

lulimi, tongue. 

lulomo, a beak, lip. 

luma, ku-, to bite. 

luma, a crack. 

htmaju, famine. 

lumbata , ku-, to hunt. 

-lu me, male. 
lumula, ku-, to break. 
luono, sleep. 
lupembe, horn. 
lupia, a rupee, money. 
lupimo, a trick, joke. 
lutano, a story, proverb. 
lutawi, a branch of tree. 
liiuko, a spoon, ladle. 
luum u, a razor. 
luiiudii, to-morrow. 
hiupi, darkness. 

I u wani, a split or forked stick used 
for cooking with over fire. 


luwinigo a village, town. 
bju. ku-. to eat. 
mttchedo, last year, old. 
maelnli. soot. 

matin woke, always, every day. 

mage a i, gift. 

mnhahi. oil. 

matin, kit-, to please. 

tnuji'jiili, saliva. 

wakamt, chart. 

maknrda, bloody urine. 

mala, ku-, to know, understand, etc. 

mah, riches (slaves). 

mtdibi, ku-, to finish, complete, etc. 

mahnau, like, as, if. 

mubnnbe, maize. 

mtuujupa, centiped. 

matana, leprosy. 

muti, an aunt. 

nuttoha, hi-, to fell, knock dowu. 
matoka. ku-, to fall. 
inatumbo. bowels, intestines. 
mat umbo kudolnla, diarrhoea. 

„ miadi, dysentery- 

mini, dung. 
mauele, milk. 
mbadtjti , ku-, to fill. 
mbttngo, a cave. 
mbelenga, transparent. 
mbila, ku-, to drink. 
mbokomjolci, ku-, to rob, take bv 
force. 

vibntc, hire, wages. 
tabula, ruin. 
mbuntknta, a bat. 
mcheche, four. 
mchelie, hyena. 
mchtla, a tail. 
mchiica, an orphan. 
mdidi, rope. 
mdi/oko, a youth. 
medi, water. 
mela, ku-, to grow. 
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mepo, air. 
iituiili. blood. 
in dn. hi/-, to swallow. 
nidi, body. pi. miivili. 
in in i/a. hi-, to milk. 
mi /til, I. 

ntkambi. potato. 
wkmiitn, mouth. 

mkoto, a wild beast ; also a 11 wliat's- 
its-name ”. 

tnkoni/ona. a line, boundary. 

hi knit;/ ice. a woman. 

inkniio , arm. 

ntkvrhi, a spear. 

ntkitkti, a corner. 

iiikulr. a house rat. 

mkubi, elder brother. 

inkuteleka, a cook. 

mkiredu, a tamarind tree. 

inliuyoiii/o, a fence. 

inlonyola, a guide. 

mmahi, a woman. 

inmainana, small black ant. 

imniili, an enemy. 

inmoiiyo, the back ; an enemy. 

in midi, a firebrand. 

utnamu, a brother-in-law. 

nmunga, a vein. 

in nan jo, a door. 

mnemba, a boy. 

mnenqeu, a small water pot 

mneule, bean ( fiici ). 

mnhiimni, child of father’s sisler. 

innone, a slave. 

innoiiji, a baobab tree. 

mnume, a man. 

innuni/'u, a brother. 

mnuniju, god. 

inn ijanja, a friend. 

innyadi, gravy. 

mnyunya, a freeman. 

-mo, one. 
tnogo, cassava. 


moto. fire. 

moira, kit-, to shave. 

mpnka. a boundary ; even, until. 

in jut jut, wind. 

mpekrho, firesticks (to make fire by 
friction). 

iHna/iata. a youths’ dance. 
m mkubi, a child (grandchild 1). 
Ultimo, a stoi v. proverb. 
hitciii/a, a pole for two loads. 

Ultima, heart. 

nihiJii, a corpse. 

inti'kidii. a key. 

ml uh. a mortar. 

iidiunint, a slave. 

int lit n. barrel of gun. 

nttic- (angn), etc., husband. 

intirmii 1 what sort ? 

iniichi, like, as. if, soit. class, species. 

iniiJi.a, above, on top. 

multi, day. 

m uk ic- (align), etc., father-in-law. 
ntumbu, ait arrow. 
ntuntuna, kit-, to touch. 
iiiiimhi, abdomen, internals. 
in min. a man. person. 
muni/u. ku-, to mix. 
htnni/i', salt. 
undo, a river. 

Hintin', head. 

ntuira, bellows. 

mui/o, forward, in front. 

in ie- (align), etc., companion. 

mirachi \ where ( 

muwhtchi ? why t what for t 

nnvudiln. kit-, to empty. 

mirnthluiii/a. ku-. to scatter. 

naraiida. a journey. 

iuica let. an oath (trial by ordeal). 

mired i. the moon, month. 

nave ue, the owner. 

mirenedi. a neighbour. 

mivepo, you. 
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vuvihi, a pestle. 

mivipir- (an (/it), etc., nephew. 

miciva, a thorn. 

■nahahi, a girl. 
naham/a, calf of leg. 
nahoti kadiki, soon, after a little. 
nanut. hi-, to escape, get well. 
namadi, purpose, in order that. 
ncunahihi, an owl. 
mmalowp, an echo. 
namata, hi-, to cohere. 
nantaliiJ//ii, ku-, to compel. 
nambili, a partridge. 
namene, very, exceedingly, etc. 
none, 1. me. 

Minna, no. 

■nan gala, child of mother's brother. 
nnnt/e, he. she. 

■nani/u, I, me. 
vani 1 who ? 
n a no, now. 

nanoha, ku-, to exceed, excel. 
-nupi, black. 

-nasiri, white. 
nawinung'o, they, them. 
mlomondo, hippo. 
nil u. only, merely. 

#duln, no, not at all. 
ndundu , a small drum. 

-nehuii'i, red. 

■nclo. to-day. 

-nemiva, idle, lazy. 
h enga, but. 

ntj alnngata, ku-, to dazzle, shine. 

mjandi, inside. 

ng'awanga, dog. 

ng'ongwe, a hut. 

ng'ubi, hi-, to put at one side. 

nijnnja, rust. 

tiinjipika, ku-, to be sufficient. 
-nji. other. 

njoiii, so and so, etc. (fulani). 
noica, ku-, to be sweet, pleasant. 


ntani l what sort ? 
numilanga, widow, bachelor. 

»una. ku-, to be fat. 
nuuija, hi-, to smell bad. 
nungidga, ku-. to smell sweet, nice. 
nuiufii. navel. 
nusa, ku-. to smell. 

-ninth), white. 
m/akula. ku-, to carrv. 
nuulula. ku-. to circumcise. 
nyan-jiila, ku-, to lift up, raise. 
nijitu'filime. the shin. 
nychp. a flight of birds. 
ni/eh’ndjuka, ku-, to melt. 
nyema, ku-, to avoid. 
nyrta, ku-, to be fat. 
nyhmujo , an island. 
mjlano, five. 
ngilu, forest. 

nyokonya, hi-, to bawl, make 
noise. 

nyongo, a snake. 

odu. ku-, to take care of. 

-olu!, many. 

-ohe-ohe, all. 

onrt, ku-. to feel, see. etc. 

ona, indala, ku-, to be hungry. 

omi, indmra, ku-, to be thirsty. 

ona, lipnmla, ku-, to be doubtful. 

ondoiuju, ku-, to destrov. 

oneka-, ku-. to appear, be visible. 

upopo, just here. 

pa, ku-. to hear fruit. 

pah), below, at bottom. 

paka, ku-, to anoint. 

pula, ku-, to peek, scratch. 

pamhilda, ku-, to fasten. 

vnnu-ho, in public. 

priiho, together. 

puna (jo, place. 

panda, ku-, to plant. 

pa nji, perhaps. 

pamja, hi-, to hit, strike. 
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panyana, kit-, to fight. 
paitypnje, aside, apart. 
pupata , in-, to follow. 
panda, kit-, to tear, split. 
pitta, ku-, to get. 
paluka, kit-, to hang down. 
pawelo, without, outside. ■ 
p-twith/a, ku-, to be there. 
peda, kit-, to beat, surpass, exceed, 
excel. 

prinked ya, ku-, to send. 
pembedya, ku-, to entice, comfort, 
pray. 

panda, ku-, to scorn, despise, dis- 
obey. 

prpcka, ku-, to be thin. 
pepekela, ku-, to be near, approach. 
pa pi, near. 
pcya, fast, quickly. 
peyapeya, ku-, to be light (not 
heavy). 

pika, ku-, to hide. 
pdikana, ku-, to hear, obey. 
2>ihkanila, ku-, to listen, attend. 
pthla, ku-, to endure. 
pima, ku-, to measure. 
pinda, ku-, to fold. 
pindikula, ku-, to overturn, revenge. 
pindtkulya, ku-, to change. 
pda, ku-, to pass. 
podochi, perhaps. 
pofta, ku-, to escape, be saved. 
pohepohe, everywhere. 
pohidya, ku-, to save. 
poka, ku-, to rob, take by force. 
polepole, gently, slowly. 
ponda, ku-, to pound, crush. 
posa, ku-, to betroth. 
pota, ku-, to twist (as rope). 
pukata, ku-, to wipe. 
pumya, ku-, to take away. 
punda, hi-, to excel, surpass, 
exceed. 


punya, ku-, to blow (wind). 
punyitla, ku-, to decrease. 
puny ud ya, ku-, to cause to decrease. 
pwatana, ku-, to fight. 
pwelcka, ku-, to hurt, ache. 
pya, ku-, to be burned. 
pyayila, ku-, to sweep. 
sa, ku-, to take. 
salila, ku-, to remain, De left. 
samira, ku-, to load gun. 
soma, ku-, to read. 
sonala, ku-, to be vexed, angry. 
sulith, ku-, to drip, leak. 
sululanga, ku-, to drip, trickle. 
suina. ku-, to buy, sell. 
taha, ku-, to look for, search. 
lahuka, ku-, to be perverse, deny, 
disagree, etc. 
tahukana, ku-, to argue. 
takutuka, ku-, to arise, start. 
tanibala, ku-, to creep. 
tamua, ku-, to like, love, want, 
accept. 

tainira.ua, ku-, to agree. 
tanda, ku-, to begin. 
tandalika, ku-, to begin. 
tanyu, formerly, ago, since. 
tang' una, ku-, to chew, eat. 
tapika, ku-, to vomit. 
tata, father, parent. 

-tutu, three. 
tatuu, ku-, to be fat. 
taya, ku-, to place in, put. 
taya, dimuna, ku-, to breathe. 
teka, mcdi, ku-, to draw water. 
-telehi, jealous, envious. 
teleka, ku-, to cook. 
tema, ku-, to cut firewood. 
tenda, ku-, to do, make. 
tendewala, ku-, to kneel, worship. 
tejxi, ku-, to bend. 
tetele, ku-, to cackle. 
tetemela, kit-, to tremble. 
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teul'i, ku-, to take off fire, serve 
food. 

teicedya, ku-, to endanger. 
tvya, ku-, to trap. 
tima. ku-, to delay. 
timbanyida , ku-, to destroy. 
tinginn, ku-, to be shaken. 
timfiwya, ku-, to shake. 
tipvka, ku-, to run away. 
titimila, ku-, to enter, go into. 
toha, ku-, to feel, touch. 
tokota, ku-, to be boiled. 
tomlola, ku-, to choose. 
tougod i/a , ku-, to ask in marriage. 
tougola, ku-, to say, speak. 
tonga, ku-, to rain, drop. 

,, to scratch with claw. 
tow, ku-, to be enough. 
tota, ku-, to sew. 
tukana, ku-, to abuse. 
tukutn. ku-, to run. 
tula, ku-, to set down. 
tumbuh, ku-, to be thick, dis- 
embowel. 

tuny any ukct, ku-, to melt. 
two, ku-, to pound in mortar. 
xibilu, semen. 
uchehe, white ants. 
uchi, honey. 
xichokapala, smallness. 
xidya, ku-, to ask. 
udyaudya, ku-, to question. 
udyoko, youth. 
ngoni, sexual intercourse. 
xthakwa, dirt, filth. 
uhawi. witchcraft. 
uhimba, lion. 
uhiniui, gums. 
uhu, flour. 

uka, ku-, to come forward, arise, 
etc. 

ukalapala, goodness, beauty, etc., 
usefulness. 


uknlouvni, deceit. 
vkoti, neck. 

ukuni'jiiuka, politeness. 
vkicnpa, armpit. 
ula, ku-, to be ripe, to undress. 
ulalo, bridge. 

ulamha, fraud, deceit, trickery. 

nhmica, idleness, laziness. 

nliamba, morning, dawn. 

ulitini ? who l 

ulhuhi, hair. 

xdoihbi, marriage state. 

idovgo, earth. 

vhrele, sickness, disease. 

itiiiuka, a cat. 

umbutuka, a buck. 

nwi, lif°. 

unamn, life. 

xwembo, an elephant. 

ung'antbe, a tortoise. 

vng'uku, a fowl. 

uiujuruwe, a pig. 

unone, slavery, service. 

unonopn, hardness, difficulty. 

utii/mifja, a buck. 

un'jima, a monkey. 

unndola, clay (potter's). 

upinde, a bow. 

iMtici, a leopard. 

uta, ku-, to drag. 

utotolc, brain. 

utu mho, abdomen. 

uiwgu, gunpowder. 

uui/a, mercy, pity. 

wcahi, cowardice; mushroom. 

umln, so, in this manner, thus, etc 

uyn, ku-, to go back, return. 

uyauja, friendship. 

uta, ku-, to fall. 

!/'«, ku-, to be, become. 
wa, na, ku-, to be with or have. 
ivadya, ku-, to clothe. 
wuhi, grass. 
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ivuko. vou. 

> r ( da , beer. 

"'ala. ku-. to wear, put on clothes. 
wcdula, ku-, to wound, kill. 
iralulu , ku-, to rend. tear. 
nvnnni ? who ! 

imsuhl ila, ku.-, to approach, draw 
near. 

urtuka, ku-, to bruise. 
uvula, ku-, to skin. 

U'awa, ku-, to itch. 

ivcuja. thorn, they. 

urn, ku-, to blow (with mouth). 

Urdu, ku-, to carve. 

U'eka, by self, alone. 

tirleka, ku-, to bear children. 

ivelekwa, ku-, to be born. 

ii'elu, field, garden. 

urpo, you. 

liken a, ku-, to go. 

u'henuwhena, ku-, to walk. 

U'hepa, we, us. 
whetu, we, us. 

v:iha, ku-, to be ve.\ed, angry. 

-mhi, fresh, raw. 
ivika, ku-, to put, place. 

U-'ikn, ku-, nangawi, to be benumbed. 
-U'lli, two. 

uimbn, ku-, to swell; thatch. 
U'uubula, ku-, to unthatch. 
tana, ku-, to play, dance. 
u'lng a, ku-, to give. 
unnganga, ku-, to drive away, chase. 


wino. now, at once. 
gahn, ku-, to bury, throw away, lose. 
galiika, ku-, to be lo>t. 
yah ula, ku-, to yawn. 
yaka, ku-. to burn (of fire). 
yalula, ku-, to clothe. 
yambukila, ku-, to answer. 
yangata, ku-, to assist, help. 
yanguhaniu, ku-, to hasten, do 
(juicklv. 

yang ula, ku-, to answer, reply. 
yanyeniyn, ku-, to pour. 
yaukin. ku-, to boil water. 
yaukulyn, ku-, to boil. 
yaicanya, ku-, to divide. 
yedya, ku-, to taste ; imitate, 
mimic ; refresh. 
yehidya, ku-, to consider, think. 
i/ela, ku-. throw at. 
yeleng'ana, ku-, to alter, exchange. 
yoeha, ku-, to burn, roast. 
yoka, ku-, to frighten. 
yombokn, ku-, to cross over. 
yomola, ku-, to dip. 
yonga, ku-, to suck. 
yopa. ku-. to fear, he afraid. 
yota, moto, ku-, to warm oneself. 
yowela, ku-, to rest. 
yoicolelu, ku-, to rest. 
yhuma, ku-, to buy, sell. 
yukila. ku-, to go out, etc. 
yumu, ku-, to be dry. 
yuiva, ku-, to beg, beseech, plead. 


Vocabulary 
English — Kimakonde 

In the following vocabulary the substantives and verbs are given 
separately— English first and then Kimakonde. As already noted 
elsewhere, the verb mav have other meanings than are given here ; 
these can only be learned bv experience. 

In the case of substantives the change from the singular to the 
plural is shown. 
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Prepositions. adverbs, adjectival roots, numerals, con junctions, etc 
are given along with the notes. 

Verhg 

The infinitive is made bv prefixing ku- to the stems given below 


ashamed, to be, ona dihoni. 
ask. whja. 


abandon, l:ka. 
abide, iknln. 
able, to be, hulula. 
abound, enehtla. 
abuse, tnkam. 
accept, deicci. 

,, tamira. 

accompany, longamt na. 
accomplish. malilit. 
ache, pwetcka. 
add, kundanya. 
addled, to be. kandika. 
advise, haulila. 
afflict, bana. 

., litgnsa. 

afflicted, to be, banika. 

„ „ Iwjn. 

afraid, yopa. 
agree, tamuvna. 
allow, hka. 
alter, yelemjann. 
angry, to be, sonata. 

„ ., Kilm. 

annoy, baiulia. 
anoint, paka. 
answer, ynmbukila. 

,, yang'ula. 

anxious, to be, wa r>a lipamha. 
appear, oneka. 
approach, hengelela. 

„ wantlikila. 

„ lie near, pepekela. 
argue, tahnkann. 
arise, uka ; takatuka. 
arrange, katopadya. 
arrive, hicika ; komola. 
articulate badly, tongoln chit ala. 
ascend, kivela. 


assist, gnngala. 

astonished, to be, kamjamka. 

attempt, liuga. 

attend, pihkana. 

avoid, in/i'ina. 

await, linda. 

awake, miuku. 

awaken, imula. 

bad. to be, hakalangii. 

baffled, to lie, Ickelela. 

balance on head, khdela. 

banish, tcingam/a. 

bathe, Uhim/it. 

bawl, m/okom/a. 

be born, icelekwa. 

be there, pciuddya. 

be vexed, icilui. 

bear children, urleka 

bear fruit, pa. 

beat, koma ; panga. 

,, surpass, peda ; pumln. 
beaten, to be, peilile ; lekelela. 
become, int. 
beg, i/uwa. 

liegin, tanda ; tandalika. 

„ lindimuka. 
behold, lola. 
believe, kanieka. 
bend, tepa. 

benumbed, to be, wika nangawi, 

beseech, gnwa. 

betroth, pom ; tongodya, 

bid farewell, la da. 

bind, h ungo. 

bite, luma. 

blow (wind), punga. 
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blow (mouth), ivea. 

boast, litapa ; lihaula. 

bore, dowoln. 

borrow, kopa. 

boil, yaukidya. 

boil water, ynukia. 

boiled, to be, tokota. 

break, lumnla ; Id ala. 

break, rend, icalula. 

breathe, tai/a (limiima. 

breed, lanyu ; lanyita. 

bring, ida tut. 

bruise, wauka. 

build, dcnga. 

burn, yocha ; ycika. 

burned, to be, pya. 

burv, yaha. 

buy, yhuma ; suma. 

cackle, tetela. 

call, chema. 

care, take of, oda. 

care, take, lola ; lolohidya. 

carry, nyakida. 

carve, iveda. 

catch, kamida. 

,, one hand, dong' a. 

,, two hands, chingidila. 
cease, leka. 

change, pindikulanya. 
changed, be, diuka. 
chase, U'inganga. 
cheat, lambila ; kmiba. 
chew, tang’ ana. 
chide, kalipa. 
choose, tondola. 
circumcise, nyalula. 
dap hands, dong’a. 
clean, katopadya. 
climb, kwela. 
dose, chima. 
clothe, uadya ; yalula. 
cohere, namata. 
coil, dingudika. 


collapse, faint, diuika. 
collect, lopola. 
come, ida. 

„ out, huma ; buhuka. 
comfort, pembedya. 
compel, namatidya. 
complete, malilila. 
confess, itikila. 
congeal, lienga. 
consider, yehidya. 
cook, telcka. 
copy, imitate, yedya. 
cough, kohonwla. 
cover, hinika : im.ba. 
crawl, tambnla. 
cross over, yomboka. 
crouch, lipindo. 
crow, kongowela. 
crush, panda. 
cry, kata. 
cultivate, lima. 
cure, hlaula. 
cut, chela ; cheketu. 

,, firewood, tema. 

,, hair, chcngula. 

,, (carve), U'cda. 
dance, mnu. 
dazzle, ngalungata. 
decay, kandiku. 
deceive, lambda. 
decrease, pungula. 
decreased, be, pungud/a. 
defeat, hulula. 
defend, linda. 
delay, tima. 
deny, hit a ; lahuka. 
depart, id; a 

descend, siduka ; sulupuka. 
desire, lambda. 
despise, panda. 

destroy, ondonga ; timbangida. 
die, Inca. 

difficult, to be, komadya. 
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dig, himba. 
din. yomolu ; hhidya. 
disembowel, tnmbula. 
disobev, penda. 
dispute, tahnkana. 
divide, yawinga. 
divine, laud yet ihango. 
divorce. lapukanu. 
do, tenda. 

doubt, oita lipamba. 
drag, ata. 

draw near, henqelela. 

,, water, teka hip It. 
dream, lota. 
chink, mbila. 
drip (saliva), <tubtla»ija. 
drive away, vinganga. 
drunk, to be, bd'-wa. 
eat, hja. 

empty, intend tin 
end. mahla. 
endanger, tewed;, a. 
endure, pildiln. 
enough to be, tom. 

., (eat), ikuta. 
entan gled , d inqulidqa . 
enter, end a ; tit inti la. 
entice, pembedya. 
escape, nama ; pona. 
examine, lolela. 

exceed, excel, nonoha, peda. panda. 

exchange, yeleng'ann. 

expect, lolela. 

explain, haalu. 

extend, enelela. 

extinguish, diuta. 

extract, dobola. 

fail, kosa. 

,, after promise, tjulugttm. 
faint, diwika, 
fall, wa ; matoka. 
fasten, hunga ; pambilihi. 
fat, to be, nyeta ; nuna. 


fear, go pa. 
feeble, to be. i/anda. 
feed. hint. 

.. child, toga. 
feel, ana. 
fell, inatnha 

fight, pangolin : knmana. 
fill, iitbndipi. 

,. as of holes, Iiinhadila. 
find, ana ; thnna. 
finish, mahla : f/ila. 
flourish, katopala : knnda. 
fly, l aka. 
fold. / niida 

follow, papata ; londnla. 

forbid, kali pa. 

forget, liiralil i. 

forgive, h'ka. 

forsake, leka. 

frighten, yohn. 

gather (people), kuntbula. 

(fruit), he pa. 
get, pata. 

„ drunk, bile ten. 

., up. takntaka ; aka. 
well, nama. 
give, wiiiy'a. 
go, ichena. 

., away, out, etc., uka ; hmna. 
., back. nga. 

,. before, longolclrt. 

,. out, ynkda ; buhuka. 

„ round, ding aka ; teng'enedya. 
good, to be, katapala. 
grind, haja. 
groan, guntila. 
grow (persons), kula. 

,, (plants), ntela. 
guard, kikalila ; linddila. 
guide, longoledya. 
hang down, patuka. 
hard, to be, kamadga 
hasten, yanguhania. 
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hate, chima. 
have, ua na. 
heal, nanu/a. 
hear, pilikana. 
help, yanyafa. 
hide, jjthci . 1 2 
hinder, limbidya. 
hit, panya ; komu. 
hold, knmuln. 
hungry, to be, onn ndaln. 
hunt, lumhnta. 
hurt, pweteka. 
ill-treat, tenda chiycye. 
imitate, ye.dya. 
increase, pumla. 
infect, eneletlya 
inherit, twain mapala. 
insult, tukana. 
itch, waica. 
journey, ichena. 
judge, la mala. 
jump, e hitika ; luka. 
kill, ulaya ; uctlala. 
know, kameka. 

present tense irregular mailer 
laugh, heka. 
lay down, ladya. 
leak, sulula. 

learn, hlangidya ; lihunda. 
leave, leka. 

,, (divorce), hapukana. 
lick, lamha. 
lie down, lain. 
lift up, nyanyula. 
light, to be, langala. 

,, (not heavy), peyapeya. 
like, love, tamiva. 
limp, humbaila. 
listen, pilikanila. 
live, dwell, etc., ikala. 
load gun, samira. 


look at. hda. 

.. for, taha. 

.. after, lolohidya. 
lose, yah a. 
lost, to be, i/ahika. 
love, lembela ; tamwa. 
lower, salusa. 
make, tenda. 
many, lomla. 

.. (of woman), bnitbua. 
measure, pima ; hiuja. 
meet, kodyana ; linmamt. 
melt, n ydembuka. 

,, lunyunyuka. 

micturate, kuvma [Steere : jiwama]. 

milk, miuya. 

mimic, yedya. 

mistake, ko*a. 

mix, munya ; knndanya. 

move, hama. 

murder, wulala. 

obey, kuiiyumika. 

open, chi m ala. 

order, laila. 

overturn, pindikula. 

pardon, leka. 

pass. pita. 

pay, lipa. 

peck, pain. 

pick up, lakota. 

place aside, m/ula. 

„ put, u ika ; tayn. 
plant, panda. 
play, wina ; ngana. 
plead, yuica. 
please, mada. 
pleased, to be, nowela. 
pluck (fowl), kuu-a. 

„ (fruit), he pa. 
pound, ponda. 

,, in mortar, twa. 


1 Steere : jiiln/a , eaus. of fiidai. 

2 This is really the perfect of another \erb maijn. 
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pour, yanyanya. 
praise, tapa ; haula. 
pray, yuiva ; pembedya. 
prepiare, katopadya. 

,, field, liana. 
pretend, lilamhda. 
prevent, diwila ; (luma. 
pull up, clobola. 
pull, itta. 
push, hinyilila. 
put in, ttuja. 

quarrel (argue), tahukana. 

,, fight, pamjana. 

,, ,, piadaua. 

question, udyaudya. 
rain, tony a. 
raise up, chikula. 
reach, luvika. 
read, soma. 
reap, lotulola. 
rebuke, kalipa. 
receive, pochela. 
recognize, hapulanya. 
recollect, kumbukila. 
redeem, kombola. 
refresh, yedya. 
refuse, hita. 

., a person, limbidya. 
regret, jata. 
rejoice, hekelelu. 

., hangalala. 

., be pleased, Huoircla. 
remain, ikala. 

,, be left, hiyala ; sahla. 
remember, kumbukila. 
remind, kumhusa. 
remove, hama. 
reply, yambukila ; itikila. 
respect, kungwmka. 
rest, ijoicela. 

„ cause to, yowelda. 
return, uya. 
revenge, pindikala. 


revive, dyuha. 
ripe, to be, ida. 
rise, irauka. 

.. eariv, lilaica. 
roar, tomjola. 
roast, yocha. 
rob. poku : mbokonyola. 
roll (as stone), hingilHa. 
ror. kandtka. 
rub, hah ida. 
run, tukuta. 

„ away, tipuka. 
save, poha . 

saved, to be, pohidya. 
say, tonyola. 

., haula ; chi. 
scatter, nvcaddanyu. 
scold, kalipa. 
scorn, panda. 
scrape, iced a. . 
scratch, pala. 

,, with claw, tonya. 
search, taha ; leuibela. 
see. rhona ; ona. 
sell, suma. 
send, pelekcdya. 
separate, yawanya. 
set down, icika ; tula. 

., on the fire, kodya. 

., trail, ini kilo. 
sew, tota. 
shake, tiny in ya. 
shaken, be, ting'ina. 
sharpen, nola. 
shave, mowa. 
shoot gun, omba ihuti. 
show, langudya. 
shut door, chima. 
sing, iniba. 
sinae, kupula. 
sit down, ikala. 
skin, waula. 
sleep, kona luoni. 
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slice, lenga. 

small, become, rhokapala 
smell, nusa. 

.. sweet, n ingiil >/a 
.. bad. nuiiga. 
snore, koloma. 
sow, panda. 
speak, tonijola. 
split, tear, waluln. 
stand, imiln. 
stay, ikala. 
steal, iwu. 
stick, kadamba. 
strike, panya. 
stumble, kuwala. 
suck, yonga. 

sue for debt, longa inyunya. 
sufficient, be, ninjipuka. 
surprise, kattcjann. 
surprised, be, susuka. 
swallow, mila. 
sweep, pyayila. 
swell, ivimba. 
take, twain ; sa. 

,, away, yumya. 

,, leave of, lailit. 
a ofE clothes, ula. 

>> a pot off fire, teula. 
talk, kunquluka ; chonga. 
taste, ijeihjn. 
teach . jundisa. 
tear, ivalula ; pasala. 
tell, longela ; haulila. 

,, lies, lambda. 
tempt, linya. 
thank, lisintja. 
thatch, ivimba. 
think, suppose, yehidya. 
thirsty, be, ona induica . 1 
threaten, yoha. 
throb, dukiiladukula. 


throw, ynha. 

., at. yela. 

away, ijaha. 
tickle, dikadika. 
fie, hunga. 
tighten, kamn. 
tired, be, doha. 
touch, muimoia. 

,, feel, toha. 
trap, to/a. 
tread, liivata. 
tremble, tetemela. 
trickle, sulula 
try, linga. 

turn, piiidikula ; lauka. 
twist, pot a . 
uncover, kunikida. 
understand, mala. 
undress, ula. 
unfasten, ihimula. 
unfold, (lingula. 
unthatch, wimbula. 
vexed, be, sonata ; iciha. 
visible, be, oneka. 
vomit, tapika. 
wait, linda. 
waken, i inula. 
walk, wheuawhena. 
wander, tambataw.ba. 
want, h'mbcla. 
warm oneself, got a moto. 
warn, ha ula. 
wash, bathe, lihinga. 
wash clothes, pula. 

,, hands, kalaica. 

„ things, wall ula. 
watch, liiiililila. 
wear, ivala. 
vet, be, Iowa. 
wipe, pukuta. 
wither, lowela. 


1 Can this be connected with iilittra “51111 
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withhold, una ; haul'd. 
wonder, kangnna. 
worship, teiuliwala. 
wound, ivalaln. 


write. lemha. 

wrontr. do. Inula hekelcnqa 
'.•awn. y ah a] ci. 


N tdislnd > r 


abdomen, ii'ambo. 

., mirmla. 
abscess. I i pole. pi. uict-. 
adder, lipiri, pi. wa-. 
adultery. tiqcmi. 
adze, iteso. pi. di-. 
affair, iwfain/tt, pi. di-. 
agreement, hdeiveUnm , p], mn-. 
air, inepo. 

animal, iiu/amn. pi, di-. 
ankle, i mania, pj. di-. 
ant (red), injulnhn. pi. di-. 

., (black), mmamauu. pi. mi-. 
anus, lukundu, pi. dim/ . 
ape, lint/icele. pi. di-. 
arm. mkono. pi. mi-. 
armpit, uhmpa. 
arrow (wood), Ulonc/u, pi. met-. 

.. (iron), mamba, pi. mi-. 
ashes, lilt. 
aunt, malt. 
avarice, lidubt. 
axe imbedo, pi. di-. 
bachelor, numilamja, pi. tea-. 
back, mmonc/o, pi. mi-. 
bug, muhuko. pi. mi-. 
bag of salt, imindet, pi. di-. 
bamboo, nibalii, pi. mi-. 
banana, iii/on, pi. di-. 

bunch of. mat ire. pi. mi-. 
bank of river, behnp ■>, pi. met-. 
baobab, mnonji , pi. mi-. 
bark, likahi, pi. mn-. 
barrel, lipipa, pi. mn-. 

., of gun. mtutu, pi. mi . 
bat, nibnrukuta. 
bead, chitma, pi. rip. 


beak, laiomo. pi. dim/-. 
beam, in'inr/ula, pi. <li-. 
bean (I’umle), diiuf nude. 

( fimi '. mimili’. 

(mhaa-j), dimem'. 

(rharoko). dim 'redo. 
beard, chdai. pi. ci-. 
beauty, ulutn ptilci. 
bedstead, chiuundo. pi. i'i-. 
bee. iuyarln. pi. di-. 

hive, rhipeda, pi. id-, 
beer, irttln. 

bellows, mitutt. pi. mi-. 
bird, c-funii, pi. (•//-. 

.. (flight of), mjehc. 
bladd'T, chihula, pi. vi-. 
blood, miiidi. 
body. wili. pi. miw-. 
bone, liimiitjira. pi. mn-. 
border, m pika. pi. mi-. 
bow, itpim/e. 
boy, mm-mba. pi. act-. 
boyhood, itdynlo. 
brain, alotole. 
branch, Inlaid, pi. mn-. 
breast, liivcle. pi. mo-. 
bridge, uhdo. 

brother, muun/u , pi. an-. 

., elder, ml'ida. 

., younger, m\c-. 

., -in-law, mnnmn. 

buck, nnjanna ; umbiUuku, pi. di 
buffalo, inyciti, pi. di-. 
bug, in/ 101/ uni, pi. di-. 
bunch of grass, chiha, pi. r i-. 
bush, nyitu. 
cassava, moyo, pi. mi-. 
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cut. umaka , pi. di-. 

(•■Titipede, mangupn. pi. na-. 
i alt of leg. nnhangu. 

,, chingulimbit, pi. vi-. 
cave, mbanqo , pi. mi-. 
cliufF. mukana. 
chair, chitengu, pi. vi-. 
cheek, chitnmn, pi. vi-. 

1 hild. mtrami , pi. in?-, 
msukulu. j*l. ira-. 
of mother’s brother, nangnla. 
of father’s sister, mnhiwani. 
chin, chiyeica pi. vi-. 
class (sort), mitclti. 
claw, htkombc , pi. di-. 
clay, ulongo. 

•• for pottery, wondohi. 
cloud, lihunde , pi. win-, 
club, chikonq'o , pi. vi-. 
cock, ung'uku nanume. 
comb, chihamulu. pi. vi-. 

< om panion, mica-, pi. awa-. 
company, likuwa. 
took, mkuleleka, pi. tea-. 
cork, chid in, pi. vi-. 
corner, mkuka, pi. mi-. 
corpse, mtuhi, pi. mi-. 
country, chilambo, pi. vi-. 

kaya, pi. win-, 
cover, lihuniko, pi. ma . 
cowardice, uicahi. 
crack, luma, pi. dinj-. 
crocodile, wi built, pi. di-. 
dance, mg' ole, pi. di-. 
dances : — 

chiputu (female initiation). 
hkumbi (male initiation). 
chitipu (beer drinking). 
msapata (youths’ dance). 
chulole (girls’ dance). 
likiingwa (promiscuous inter- 
course used to take place at 
this dance. This is seldom 


played now ; its place is 
taken by — 

chimbombo (adults’ dance) ). 
darkness, luujii. 

daughter, mivana mkongtre, pi. ira-. 

dawn, tdiamba. 

day. muhi. 

death, knhica. 

debt, ing'angn, pi. di-. 

deceit, ukoloicani. 

descent, lilenqa, pi. ma-. 

desire, lukou. 

diaphragm, luambamoyo. 

diarrhoea, matumbo kudolola. 

disease, ulu'de ; liwelu. 

dog, mf aivangn , pi. di-. 

door, mnanqo. pi. mi-. 

drojn litivenc, pi. ma-. 

drought, chiuvnya. 

drums 

hyoma (small). 
likutu (used in likumbi). 
likunywa (used in chiputu). 
ndunda. 
dung, /win. 
dust, litutinga. 

., heap, chiluta, pi. vi-. 
dysentery, matumbo kudolola miadi. 
ear, likutu, pi. ma-. 
echo, namalowe. 
egg, lii, pi. mai. 
elbow, chihinino, pi. vi-. 
elephant, unembo, pi. di-. 
enemy, mmidi, pi. ica-. » 

,, mmonyo, pi. ua-. 
envy, chitelehi. 
evening, liulo. 
eye, liio, pi. meho. 
eyebrow, likiapi, pi. ma-. 
eyelash, lukope, pi. ding'-. 
face, ktimeho. 
famine, lumaja. 
fan, chipcpeta, pi. vi-. 
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father, tata, pi. a- ua-. 

., -in-law, rank-. 
fence, mlingongo, pi. mi-. 

,, liwio, pi. mn-. 
field, icelu, pi. met-. 

,, litimbe, pi. met-. 
filth, uhakwa. 
finger, chula, pi. ry-. 
fire, moto, pi. mi-. 
firebrand, mmuh, pi. mi-. 
fireplace, chuuli, pi. ty-. 
firesticks, mpekeho, pi mi-. 
firewood, btknni, pi. ding-. 
fish, ihombn, pi. (li-. 
flour, vhn. 

flower, induira, pi. di-. 
fly. imeutbe, pi. di-. 
foetus, hbom/o. 

„ (afterbirth), lipiunda. 
food, chnkulya. pi. >:>/-. 
foot, Ukambntu, pi. mn-. 
ford, chihiko, pi. vi-. 
forest, nyitu. 

forked stick, luienni, pi. dim-. 
fowl, ung'uku, pi. <h-. 
fraud, nlnmbu. 
freeman, tnngnm/a, pi. iva-. 
friend, mnyunja, pi. tea-. 
friendship, uyanja ; chinemha. 
froth, Ulndo. 
fruit, chokodi. pi. vy-. 
fruits : — 
lipenjele. 
hng'ombe. 

sap, luhengo. pi. di-. 

garden, liwelu, pi. tnn-. 

gift, mageni. 

girl, nuluikn, jil. nama . 

glans, mhinya. 

goods, mali, pi. di-. 

gourd, water, ehitamba, pi. vi-. 

grain, inyelp, pi. di-. 

grass, ivahi. 


grave, lidembe. pi. mn-. 
gravy, mnyudi. 
guide, mlongoln, pi. mi-. 
guinea-fowl, ing’nnga, pi. di-. 

namhtli \ 
gums, nhinini. 
gun, ihnti, pi. di- 
gunpowder, uiinga. 
hair, ulindu. 

,, on body, liundiundi, pi. mn 
hardness, nnonopa. 
head, malice, pi. mi-. 
heart, mtimn, pi. mi-. 

„ litvngu, pi. mn-. 
hill, lirhingn, pi. ma-. 
hippo, ndomondo, pi. di-. 
hire, mbole. 
hoe. lijembe, pi. ma-. 
hole in ground, lipondo, pi. ma . 
honey, nebi 
horn, Inpembc, pi. di-. 
house, likande, pi. mn-. 

,, iny'ande, pi. di-. 
hunger, indala. 

hunt (with net), chihako. pi. vi-. 

husband, ml in-, pi. v:n-. 

hut, ngong'ice, pi. di-. 

hyena, mchehe, pi, di-. 

idiocy, ding opedi. 

idleness, ulemiat. 

imp (jin), dimn ; kadinvi. pi nn 

iron, chi tali, pi. vi-. 

island, nghnn ga. 

jaw, hnjewe, pi. ma-. 

journey, muxinda, pi. mi-. 

jungle, nghiti/n. 

key, mtukula , pi. mi-. 

kidney, iudiio, pi. di-. 

knee, hh.indi, pi. ma-. 

knot, chihundo, pi. vi-. 

knife, chipula, pi. ri-. 

lake, litanda, pi. mn-. 

land, chilambo, pi. vi . 
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laziness, ulemwa. 
leaf, lihamba. ]>1. ma-. 

.. of cassava, chimbdi. 
leg. lidodo. }>1 ma- 
leisure, lipesa. 
leopard, tisnwi. pi di-. 
leprosy, matami. 
lid. hhuniko, pi. ma-. 
life, ami ; unama. 
lightning, iny'uwa 
line, mkono'gono, pi. mi-. 
lion, uhimba, pi. di-. 
lip-ring, indonya, pi. di-. 
liver, hnohci, pi. ma-. 
locust, lihiye, pi. ma-. 
lung, palm, pi. ma-. 
maggot, iyong'o, pi. di-. 
maize, malombe. 
man, munn ; mnnme. pi. ira-. 
nm riage (state), ulombi. 
master, anambuye, pi. an-. 
matter, pus, uwhila. 
measles, lisuwelc. 
meat, inyama, pi. di-. 
medicine, mtela, pi. mi-. 
mercy, nuya. 
milk, maircle. 
millet, dimule. 
misfortune, chihakau. 
money, rupia, pi. dimia. 
monkey, unyima, pi. di . 
month, mivedi. 
moon, micedi , pi. mi-. 
morning, uliamba. 
mortar, mtuli, pi. mi-. 
mosquito, injemjema. pi. di-. 
mother, amama ; any ok it e. 
mouth, mkanya. 
mushroom, uwahi. 
nail, finger, lukombe. 
name, Una, pi. mena. 
navel, nungu. 
neck, ukoti. 

v OL. II. PART III. 


neighbour, mwenedi, pi. iva-. 

nephew, mwipic-, pi. wa-. 

nest, ehitehi , pi. vi-. 

net, luau, pi. dinjaii. 

night, chilo. 

nose, imula, pi. di-. 

oath (ordeal), micaiei. 

oil, mahuta. 

opportunity, lipesa. 

orphan, mwana mchiica, pi. wa-. 

owl, namahihi ; liuku. 

owner, m wene, pi. «•-. 

path, indi/a, pi. di-. 

penis, chtonyo, pi. vi-. 

„ chiuolo, pi. vi-. 
people, wanu. 
pestle, mwihi, pi. mi-. 
pig, umjuniwe. pi. di-. 
place, liulo : pananyo. 

of departed, kunambawe. 
polo for two loads, mtenga, pi. Mi- 
politeness. ukumjumika. 
pool, litamla, pi. ma-. 
potato, mkambi. pi. mi-. 
potsherd, lipajm. pi. ma-. 
proverb, story, mtano, pi. mi-. 

,, ,, l uta no. pi. dinano. 

pumpkin, imbuwa, pi. di-. 

,, liirangahindi , pi. ma-. 
rafter, ihomelo, pi. di-. 
rain, mbala. 

rat, house, mkule, pi. mi-. 
razor, luumu. 
reason, liyongo. 
rice, imanda. 

ridgepole, isungulu, pi. di-. 
ring, imete, pi. di-. 
river, muto, pi. mi-. 
root, likolo, pi. ma-. 
rope, mdidi, pi. mi-. 

,, twisted, dimboyi. 
rust, ngunja. 
sacrifice, inyolo, pi. di-. 


30 
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sacrifice, inrfopedi, pi. (li-. 
saliva, majujuU. 
salt, mun>)u. 
sand, dimbwe. 
scar, likuandn , pi. tun-. 
screen used in hunting, rlwnnhi. 
pi. 17-. 

scorpion, ckiwaluimlu, pi. vi-. 

seed, imbeyu, pi. di-. 

semen, ubila. 

sense, dinq'ano. 

service, unonc. 

shadow, chimbwehedi, pi. vi-. 

shin, nyamwdiwe. 

shoulder, Inralu. pi. nia-. 

sickness, idwele ; liicelu ; uula. 

sifting basket, chipelo, pi. ii-. 

sister, alumbu. 

size, chanr/a. 

skin, limbende , pi. ma-. 

slave, mnone ; mtumva. 

sleep, luono. 

sleeping-mat, likandi, pi. nut-. 

smallness, uchuktt pda. 

smallpox, chihobu. 

smoke, Hold. 

snail, inyedi, pi. di-. 

snake, nyonyo, pi. miho)>qo. 

so-and-so, njoni (Sw. fuluni). 

son, mwana , pi. wa-. 

soot, machili. 

sort, kind, chikumfu. 

spear, mkuchi, pi. mi-. 

•spleen, litcambala, pi. ma-. 
spoon, luuko, pi. dinjuko. 
stalk of millet, chikota, pi. vi-. 
star, inonda, pi. di-. 
stick, i bimbo, pi. di-. 

,. pointed for digging holes. 
ihenje, pi. di-. 
stomach, lipitihn, pi. ma-. 
stone, hyanga, pi. ma-. 
strength, dimong’o. 


strife, i»y undo. 

such and such, n joni. 

sun. iihnrti : lidiiwa 

tail, inch da. pi. mi-. 

tamarind tree, mitt ala, pi. mi- 

teniclo. inom/o. pi. di-. 

thing. < hinn . pi. vi-. 

thirst, indtnrrt. 

thorn, inn uni, of. mi-. 

thumb, rliikoht/o, pi. vi-. 

toe. chain . pi n/-. 

tongue, hilimi. pi. dindimi. 

tooth. Into. pi. mcno. 

tortoise, niit/ amhc. pi. di-. 

trap, inti mho. pi. di-. 

trench, lipondo, pi. ma-. 

trick (joke), lapimo. 

ulcer, ch Honda, pi. vi-. 

uncle, mjaiaba. 

uncleared part of field, bthole. 
urine, maktredn. 

bloody, luktccdtt. 
valley, lahande, pi. di-. 
vein, m ham fa , pi. mi-. 
vessel, water, chitumba, pi. vi-. 
village, kaiya, pi. ma-. 

., biu-nnqo. 

voice, word, lilowc, pi. ma-. 
wall, likumba, pi. ma-. 
war, imfondo. 
water, medi 

-pot, chilonyo, pi. vi-. 

,, small, mnengeu, pi. ini 
well, cJtihima, pi. vi-. 
what s-its-name, a, tnkoko ; njon 
white ant, ucheche. 
widow, numdanga. 
wife, chief, nyhano. 

., (others), ady-. 
wild beast," mkoko. 
wind, mpapa. 
wisdom, ding' ano. 
witchcraft, ahawi. 
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woman, inkonnire, pi. tea-. 

„ nunalti. 

woman who has borne children, 
Itkolo. 

work, ina(h‘t‘iio. 
wri'jfc, i iiiiii'l'i, pi. di-. 


yard fence, jinjili. 

,, luagnla. 
year, cliaka, pi vtj-. 
youth, wlyoko. 

„ a, mdyoko, pi. tea-. 


Xotes ox Various Words 

Many words have meanings which can only he learned by 
experience. In these notes a few words are dealt with in order to 
show that the English given in the vocabularies does net exhaust the 
meaning of the Kimakonde word. 

Kit-aka. to go or come out, to arise. This verb is very frequently 
used in the narrative to start a sentence : in such cases it may be 
translated as then ". *• an. I ", or “ came forward ’A 1 Kuka unembo kuchi 
ll cb; wmajii Kakti ii-’unguh 1 . kuclii “ Wdu tcangu ”. Then the 
elephant said, or coming forward the elephant said, “ My garden.” 
And the hare said, or coming forward said, " My garden.” The 
past tense is also often used in the same manner : ankile, he came 
forward, etc. ; wnitktle. they came forward, etc. Very often it 
need not be translated, but is used much the same wav as the Kiswahili 
baa.ii ; although it nmv even follow the Kimakonde bald : Bald, 
watt Idle (uiyaam kuchi , then the animals came foiward and said, 
or the animals said, etc. 

Wanibo, but it was, that is to say. This is used when an explana- 
tion is given in a tale for the benefit of the person who may not under- 
stand : Bald, ichnca tditendn pin , axkite itsinigula kuchi “ Wepo 
utehehe katwale moto xda ” ivmnba idtiwa , the sun was sinking, and 
the hare said " You hvena go and get that tire ’ (aside), but it was the 
sun. “ Xaugu ngtdembela chnvele mnndu u'u adyido ’ tcaittbo libongo, 
"I want that which is inside your wife” (explanation), that is to 
say (libongo). the unborn child. 

Idnwa, day or sun. 

Note . — This word nearly always takes the prefix 1 and not i : 
id men linw, one dav, and not idnien iinor 

Ku-ikala , to stay, to remain, or to live with. This becomes 
in the infinitive hcihda, and when used with a personal pronoun the 


1 Cf . ill Swaliili, the formula with which talc-, begin, Puuktrn 1 ,nbtn-u. See 
Junior, Ajnrnn A phoebnt.'. p. ION. 

2 Properly belonging to dins V — cf. Yao li/ittl-i. King.i etc. See 

Vocabulary, where the foini Iklttn-a n given as well in tdtttnt. 
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pronoun is enclitic : hcikanaiee, to stay or live with him ; wo///' 
nalembela mwanalo ngwikanaive, I want your child that I may liv* 
with her. 

Ku-penda. This verb has a very different meaning in Kimakond* 
to that which it bears in Kiswahili. It has the meaning of “ to scorn 
*• dislike ", “ think nothing of ”, and, in consequence, “ to disobey." 

Ku-hmbela. This verb lias a variety of meanings, all of which 
however, are connected with each other : to want, to like, to accept 
to agree, to look for, etc. Also by use of this verb followed by tin* 
infinitive a future tense may be formed : nalembela kuichenn, ulenibela 
kuwhena, etc., I want to go, also means I shall no. 

Ka-haula, to say. This verb also has a great manv meaning' 
to say, to speak, to warn, to explain, to praise, and in the applied 
form of the verb it may mean to say to, to tell, to advise, etc. 

Substantives in Class Yl 

As already shown, the substantives in Class VI begin with la- 
in the singular and change the la- into di- to form the plural. It 
would almost appear that the di- is really din- or din j- ; the -j-, however, 
is not felt except wheu the roof of the substantive begins with a vowel. 
This v. ould account for apparent irregularity in forming the plural. 
The explanation is that the class which corresponds as plutal lo the 
sixth oi lit- class is Blocks 10th there called Sid plural). The 
prefix of this is Im-, zin-, it-, therefore it is din-, not di-, width i» 
hen* p'efixed to the root and produces the various modificatio ns to 
which sounds following u- are subject, as explained on p. 419. 


nk = >!(/’ 

lihrnde 

ph dtnkunde 

forms dmg unde. 

?? 

hhtlungica 

liukulungica 

,, ling ulungwa. 

nl or nt ~ nd 

Ititaiei 

dintaici 

,, dindawi. 


lulomo 

dinlomo 

dindomo. 

nw = mb 

Imcani 

dinicani 

,, dimbani. 


boona 

din jama "j 



luau 

diujau 

Here the plural in full 


liinko 

dinjuho j 

is shown, i.e. dinj-. 


Note. Jlupia (or lupin) is put. into this class and forms the plural 
dimia. 

An ida, to come. By the use of the causative form with pa- 
pre nxed can be made a kind of verb with the meaning to be there, 
kupawidija. Papamdja mnxina, there was a child. This is some- 
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times used at the beginning of tales. Apawidya. there was a man, or 
lie was there. Akapaicidya, there was not a man. or he was not there. 

Ku-kameka, to know or understand. The present tense of this 
verb is irregular, although the regular form is sometimes used. The 
most frequently used is awtite (perfect of muyu, given by Steere), 
he knows, or he who knows, etc. ; akcunaite, he does not know ; 
mkumtitic. you do not know or understand. 

Ku-whena, to go. For the subjunctive there is an irregular form 
m use, ndeko, let us go. 

Likuim, a crowd or company, used with bjohc which precedes it. - 
Lyohe likitwa kukunti. the whole crowd or company denied. 

Chikung' u uchimo, used as "in the same manner or “as before . 
lhm« kuimba chikung u uchimo. the children singing as before. 

Ku-lumbila., to deceive. By using the reflexive form of this verb 
it is made to express to pretend, kulihunbilu. Jlchehe alindiniwike 
knhhimbibi kuwida niatice, the hyena began to pretend a sick headache. 

-nga, - nanga suffixed to the verb a plural meaning is made : Ikala, 
stay; ikukiuga, stay ye ; trhr.mt. go ; uhenanangct, go ye; mkusulupu- 
kango , coming down, descending (plural) ; kutukutunga [kutukuta- 
>tgu), running away (plural). 

Ku-nn ntbii. This verb is used as an auxiliary to form the " not 
yet ’ tense. It seems to be used very seldom by itself, and even 
then another verb is understood ; it seems to mean bttdo when used 
in the negative. U nib/a ? Xikanaiubi. Have you eaten ? Xot 
yet. Xikanamhu knwhena, I have not done yet. Xikcouunba 
kutongolu , I have not spoken yet 

The particle -n<i- inserted between the Ant- of the infinitive and the 
stem gives the idea of motion. This is probably simply the tense 
prefix of the present tense Ku-chema. to call : ku-oi-cncma, 

to call him ; ku-tia-ni-cheuut. to go and call him (when the idea 
of motion is desired to lie expressed). This is also sometimes used in 
the participle form mkunokoniolu 

To speak or sav, kti-longolu. past tense tongtvele. In the narrative 
forms of speech there are many methods of expressing the idea of 
sav, said, saving, etc. Examples using the verb kutongolu with its 
various abbreviations : — 

Atongwelc dono " Xgulembela ’. He said I want . 

Atongwedono " Xgulembela ’ . He said I want . 

Aledono “ Xgulembela ”. He said " I want . 

Note.- The word dono frequently follow's the verb wdth the meaning 
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of thus or so. It becomes pair of the verb, and need not always b 
translated. 

Sometimes kuchi follows the dun n : it means savins, and veiy 
often need not he translated as it w a leduplication. Atoiigwile d'u< 
kudu " f\ gideutbela . He said thus savin" “ I want ”, 

Kudu may be used bv itself to denote savin", or in conjunctio: 
with the- verb to say, or with dono or all three together (as above). 

Ankile kuchi dorm " Much) dnchi chitnhiibiiiu ? " He came forward 
saving “Why this arguing? " Aukde kuchi " Whena kit’ miuvlv " . 
He came forward saying " fto to the garden 

It also may be used like a verb ku-chi, to say, and have its personal 
prefix’. ISgududono, I say; nguchi, I say ; achidono “ X ikatmivm , 
he said “ I do not want etc. 

It may also lie used to denote that ”, i.e. rrucucenc kuchi umotweke. 
when they saw that it was fallen down. etc. 

Ku-lekn , to leave, etc. This verb appears to have a variety of 
meanings, which, although closely allied, mav be ratliei difficult to 
understand at once. Among those frequently met with the following 
are commonest . and the result was, what followed, then followed, 
after \s aids, all used with the sense of something resulting from what 
has just happened before 

Kidcka wamwamt name lingerie. The result (of something just 
happened’ was his sharing with the ape. 

Aniwwadihnga hu hulekn dttuma. He scattered the ashes, the 
result of which was dust. 


dsind abtlukutn nnnmd'i brrnce bmdea usmguln uvpona. The 
leopard ran away home leaving the hare healing (or the result was that 
the hare was saved). 

Wakahnpnkan-1 bdekn wawhem knno. And they separated, 
afterwards going home. 


Bah, uhnnba papdikew umla untongda usungula, akatakuta 
mu-rndi kunelca munv awe usnogubt akamicingmig.i uhimba. Uhimba 
nanga kumuona mb, la, kuleka mam, imirhena kimue m adgmee. 
When the bon heard what the hare said he ran a wav, with the result 
that the man and the hare chase,! him. Tire lion was not seen again, 
afterwards the man went home with his wife. 


U ' ~ L - see »> 3 ^ ^ often prefixed to a word for the sake of 
euphom . TJ .„ ernbo , an elephant ; ii-suwi, a leopard : u-sungula, an 
hare, etc. Achinguwomi unguium or ngulima, etc. 

- U.^p.ohatlvit is the result or regarding animals as persnns-see ante. 
PP- 418, 421. In the tales both forms of plural occur side hy sale. 
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Th‘* u- of the substantives in the singular is dropped in the plural : 
f newbo. dinemho ; usmn. disum ; nsn nqnlo. disonqulo, etc. 

-1/nf/ if,/ 1 jiij (enn motion of rerb to font) post tense . — There are two 
"ays of forming the past and perfect tenses. The simplest wav is to 
U'C the tense prefix -jh- : V mnwhemt, I went ; unindieno, vou did go. 
ete. Tlie other way is by adding to or modifving the termination of 
the \ erb. The following li.-T jnav be of some help in showing how the 
stem is modified : — 


3 . 


4 . 

into ■ 


. \ erbs ending in a-o or e-n change o-o or e-n to e-e : — 

kupilikono. to hear changes to pihkene. 

ku pnrtrko . to hurt ,, piretelr. 

koto in wo no, to agree tomwene. 

knwoloht. to kill .. tndele. 

kukotajiola, to be good, useful, etc. ., kotopcle. 

kntolmknno , to argue ,. toliukene. etc. 

A erbs ending in o-tt change the o-o into ire-e : — 
knkoinolo, to arrive at. changes to komwele. 

kiitongolo, to speak tongwde. 

kutondolo, to choose (onihrele, etc. 

Verbs ending n-a change tt-o into wi-e : — 

kithubdo, to be able changes to hid wile, 
kukmnbido, to gather .. kuinbwde. 

koi/nkido, to carry i/akwile. 

kottidupuko, to descend .. mdnpwike. etc. 

-Most verbs ending in two syllables seem to change their endings 
ite : — 


knpito. to pass 
kimono, to be fat 
yakei. to burn 
kulanga to breed 
kuloln. to look 
kutendo, to do 
kulimo, to cultivate 
Verbs of more than two 

-ile : — 


changes to pite. 

., iiimite. 

i/o kite, 
htntjile. 
lolite. 

tendite or tendile. 

.. limite. 

syllables ending in -ila change to 


kui/ombukila , to answer changes to ijmnbukile. 
kulindililn, to wait for ., liadilile. 

kupilililn, to endure „ pililile. 

kuliwalila, to forget liivalile, etc. 
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6. Verbs ending in -dya change into -didye : — 

kukodya, to meet changes to kodidye. 

kukomadya, to be difficult .. komndidye. 

kukotopndya, to arrange .. kotojuididye, etc. 

A few of the exceptions are given below : — 
kuteula , to take off fire changes to teulile. 

kutwala , to take .. twete. 

kuholoka, to come or arrive holeke or heleke. 

hdeka, to leave „ lekile. 

kuona, to see, etc. t rene or ice n He. 

kuuka, to come out or forward, etc. ., it kite or ukite. 
kuku-ela, to climb bcedidyc. 

kumnlila, to finish, etc. „ malidile. 

( To If coHtuvivi . ) 



THE ARAB IKYASlOK OF KASHGAR IK A.D. 710 
Bv H. A. R. Gibb 


V OTHIXG is more disconcerting to the student of early Muslim 
^ history than the way in which Tabari and the other historians 
alternate between detailed and comjnehensive narrative and jottings 
of the most meagre and involved nature, tilled out, in lome cases, bv 
picturesque but obviously legendary tales. These faults, which are 
to a large degree inherent in the method of compilation from oral 
tradition, come out most clearly in the narrative of the brilliant series 
of campaigns by which the Arab general Qutayba ibn Muslim conquered 
and annexed the lands eastward from Herat and the Oxus to the 
Pamir, during the reign of the Umavvad Caliph Walk! I (a.d. 705-15). 
Thus we are given a fairly sufficient account of the long drawn out 
operations against Bukhara, but none of the actual conquest and 
colonization of the city : much ot the expeditions against various 
princes subject to the kingdom of Tukharistan, but practically nothing 
of the annexation of Tukharistan itself. 

Up to the year 712, however, it is possible to follow the actual 
course of the conquests culminating in the capture and colonization 
of Samarkand. The story of this decisive campaign is elaborately 
and clearly told, but the extension of the conquests across the Jaxartes 
m the next three years is related by Tabari only in brief and confused 
accounts. It is from the laconic notices of the earlier historian 
Ya'qubl, for instance, that the attempted recomiuest of Samarqand 
by the Northern Turks in the following winter has been brilliantly 
reconstructed by Barthold. 1 But neither Yavjubi nor his con- 
temporary Baladhurl add very much more to our knowledge of the 
events. 

The situation of the Jaxartes provinces in the year 713 may be 
briefly described. The kingdoms of Sliash (Tashkent) and Farghana 
maintained a precarious existence as semi-independent states subject 
to the Northern Turks, the latest of the ephemeral Turkish empires 
which flourished in what is now Siberia during periods of weakness in 
Chinese foreign policy. The Northern Turks, however, engaged in 


1 Dir Alt.-turk. Inurhrifttn n. (fie A rah (Jneilctt. p. 11 (St. Petersburg, 1899). 
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constant warfare with the Tiirgesh tribes m the IH vallev wet- 
practicallv powerless to intervene effectively m their affairs. Togethei 
with this, the princes of Shush and Farghuna. like all the other rulei- 
in Central Asia, regarded themselves as vassals of China in \ it tiif (| 1 
the Chinese protectorate proclaimed over them in 6->9, but at the 
moment the internal weakness of China prevented any enfoictmtiU 
of her claim. Internally, the two kingdoms apptar to have been m 
constant feud, and both su tiered from chronic anarchy. 

By crossing the Jaxarte*. thcreiorc, Qutnylm challenged both tin' 
Turkish and Chinese pretensions more definitelv than he had dom 
hitherto. The accounts given by Tallin are that in the year > 1 o In 
divided his forces in two, one of which under his own command defe Bed 
the Farghanians and captured their chief cities, Khuianda, 1' arghana. 
and Kashiin, while the other, composed chiefly of the levies raised in 
Transovania. was successful in capturing Shush. In the following 
rear he undertook a second expedition " into Shush , but on hearing 
of the death of his patron Hajjaj he returned to his headquarters 
at Merv. As the death of Hajjaj took place in June (Shawwal. 
a.H. 9b) it is probable that the expedition was already far advanced. 
Baladhuri (eel. de Goeje. p. 422) preserves a tradition that Qutayba 
captured Isbijfib. an important trading centre some 100 miles north 
of Shush. It would seem, then. that, whether or not a second conquest 
of Stilish was necessary. Outayba’s plan of campaign was to follow up 
the verv important trade-route which led from Turfan down the Hi 
vallev, along the northern edge of the Thian-Shan mountains, through 
Tokmak and Taraz (Aulie-ata) into Shush and Samarqand. The 
economic importance of controlling this trade-route may have been 
less in his mind, however, tlia.i its strategic value as the road by which 
the Central Asian Turks debouched on Transoxania. 

The death of Hajjaj deeply affected Qutayba 's position although 
he had received a kindly and appreciative letter from the Caliph 
confirming his appointment and making him directly subordinate to 
Damascus. It is unnecessary here to discuss the deep-seated factional 
tendencies of the Arabs, which showed themselves nowhere in an uglier 
light than in Khurasan, on which Qutayba ’s army was based. 1 The 
general himself was not supported by any of the powerful parties, 
and his Arab troops resented his growing partiality for the Persians. 
All these elements of disaffection had been held in cheek by Hajjaj 


See Wellhausen. Das Arat>. Reich (Berlin, 1902), chap, viii, e^p. p. 273. 
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so completely that Qutayba himself seems to have been largely unaware 
of his danger. 

This summary helps to make clear the circumstances under which 
the campaign of 71b was projected and opened. The account which 
Tabari intends to convey is that Qutavba marched first into Farghana 
and from there led an expedition to Kashgar, with complete success. 
At this stage he iceeived a request, from the king of China to send an 
embassy to the Chinese court. Qutayba selected twelve of the leaders 
lor this mission. The legend naively relates how these ambassadors 
made such an impression on the king that he sent formal tokens of 
submission. Beneath the characteristic layer of fahhr. however, 
there is a basis of fact. The Chinese records contain a notice of an 
Arab embassy which visited the capital in 713 and caused consterna- 
tion by refusing to kowtow before the Emperor. Nevertheless the 
ambassadors were favourably received, but no indication is given of the 
purpose or achievement of their mission. The accuracy of the Chinese 
date is confirmed by the statement in Tabari himself (ii. 12^0. 3) 
that the ambassadors were sent to the Caliph \\ a lid on their return, 
which must therefore have occurred between the death of Hajjaj 
and the end of 714. We mav conjecture that the embassy was intended 
either to dissuade the Chinese from assisting the Turks or to make 
mutual arrangements with regard to the silk-trade, a matter peculiarly 
important to Samarqaiul and Bukhara. 

There is thus prinut fici? evidence that (abans account of (lie 
expedition of 715 contains a confused and unreliable tradition in at 
least one res wet. It remains now to consider the invasion of Kashgar, 
which has hitherto been generally accepted as historical. In this case 
no such easy contradiction is possible, but I hope to show that the 
whole weight of evidence is decisively against it. 

In the first place, of the three earlier historians whose works ha a e 
come down to us not one mentions this expedition to Kashgar. The 
silence of Dlnawari is perhaps hardly remarkable, but both ^ a qiibl 
and Baladlnui omit all reference to it, though they give fairly full 
accounts of Qutavba's campaigns. 5 a'qubl quotes only the local 
tradition of Khurasan, utilized also by Tabari (see below), that 
11 Qutayba penetrated far into Farghana ", while Baladhurl quotes the 
summaries of two authorities, Abu ‘Cbaida (422, 13f.) and Abu 'Awash 
al-Hamadhanl (422. 7f., and 431, 16f.), neither of which include Kashgar 
in the list of conquests. Nor does Narshakhl, almost contemporary 
with Tabari, mention such an expedition in connexion with Qutayba, 
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though he relates his “ martyrdom " in Farghana (ed. Schefer, p. 57 > 
Even when we turn to Tabari himself, in spite of the tarjama 

(1275, 15) ^ <L_.23 “ Qutayb.i 

captured Kashgar and raided China we find that the statement 
is not borne out by the authorities on winch it professedly rests. 

The first narrative is quoted from Al-Mada'ini (1276, 2 ff.) 

^ (3^-'.. £r* ^ ‘ — * — 

Aj lc j — *_J X)J\ X) j-* al'lj 

He marched to Farghana and sent forward to the pass of 

•Ham pioneers to clear the way for him to Kashgar, which 

is the nearest of the cities of China, but the news of Walid's 
death reached him while he was at Farghana." Al-Mada'ini there- 
fore credits Qutayba with the intention of raiding Kashgar, but 
definitely refrains from saying that the intention was carried out. 

The narrative of Abu Mikhnaf is vague and confused (1276, 17 ff.) : 

Xij.* ^ A ^o-j I_i <_\j! s.lji ^ 

" Qutayba sent Kathir (or Kuthaivir) ibn Fulau (i.e. son of 
So-and-so) to Kashgar and he took a number of them captive 
and placed his seal on their necks, namely cf that which Cod 
ga\ e as booty to Qutayba. [Then Qutayba returnedj and there 
reached them the news of Walid's* death.” It will be seen 
that though it is claimed that Kashgar was actually raided, the 
exploit is attributed not to Qutayba with his army but to a small 
force under an unknown leader. The clause in brackets, besides 
being in contradiction to the other narratives and clearly out of 
context, is missing in one MM. and in the redaction of Ibn al-Athir : it 
is noteworthy also that Ibn Khaldun transcribes the whole passage 

thus : ^ A* XL* 

He (i.e. Qutayba) sent his advance guard to Kashgar and 
they made booty and prisoners, and he sealed the necks of the 
prisoners.” 

Tabari quotes finally the local tradition of Khurasan on a 
double isnad, m almost the same words as are used by Ya'qub! : 
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o ^ " Qutayba penetrated so far into 

farghana as to approach the borders of China." This passage seems 
to be taken by Ibn al-Athlr and I bn Khaldun to refer to the main 
army under Qutayba himself, though the former retains Tabari's 
tar jama. 

It is impossible to avoid the conclusion that Tabari read into his 
authorities a meaning which they did not support. Wellhausen 
(op. eit., p. 272) states that the expedition is "aucli (lurch gleichzeitige 
Lieder vielfach bestiitigt ". I have been unable to find anv of these 
poems. There arc two verses which mention Qutavba in connexion 
with China. One occurs in a poem of Tirimnmh in jiraise of Yemen. 

quoted in Tabari ( 1 302. 18) : 77 77 . . . A~2Isi I 

" They slew Qutayba at the meadow, the meadow of China," and the 
second in Yakut's Mu‘jam al Buldan (ed. Wiistenfeld, i, 7 30, 8. s.v. 
Balanjar), in praise of Biihila, tiie tribe, to which Qutayba belonged : 

j\i y* ciAlL I < _«3} y> ^*—3 \ — 1 — I jl.j "Two 

graves are ours, the grave of Balanjar. and a grave in China : 
alas ! what a grave was that.’’ But as both these verses speak of 
Qutayba ’a death, which undoubtedly took place in Farghana, they 
can hardly be regarded as confirming the tradition. 

In the second place, there are grave chronological difficulties. 
It is w ell known how, on hearing of the death of the Caliph Walk!, 
Qutayba, knowing that his successor Sulayman was his implacable 
enemy, after some attempted negotiations on both sides, openly' 
revolted. On finding the armv disinclined to follow him he com- 
pletelv lost his head and roused a mutiny in which he was killed. 
The death of Walid took place at latest in February, 715, and the news 
must have reached Farghana by the end of April. Wellhausen 
(p. 274, n. 2) remarks that it could hardly have reached Farghana 
before July', but. the statement is not borne out b_v the Arabic writers. 
The post covered the distance from Basra to Mery, some 400 farsakhs, 
in twenty days (Tab. 1035) ; from Damascus to Tracy, via Ar-Raqoa, 
was a much shorter distance, and from Merv to Farghana only 147 
farsakhs. It is incredible that Qu'ayba should n it have made arrange- 
ments for a rapid system of communications, and two months is 
ample time to allow for the receipt of the news. The authorities 
all agree that Qutayba was at Farghana w hen it arrived, and he could 
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not therefore have already set out on Ins expedition. In any case 
the high passes into Kashgar would barely be passable for caravan', 
let. alone an armv. before the end of April. The historians give tin 
most contradictory accounts of the events that followed, but it 1 - 
evident that some months were spent in an attempt at negotiation 
and that in the meantime Qutayba was left with an insubordmaT* 
army in an extremely awkward position. It nutv well be that .small 
forces had already been sent out in various directions and some prepara- 
tions for the main campaign set on foot, but an arduous expedition 
with the whole army was out of the <[iiestion iu these circumstance-. 
It is difficult, moreover, to see what, bevoud bootv. Qutayba stood 
to gain by such an expedition, in comparison with the risks it involved 
Further, it is agreed on all sides that Qutayba was killed in Dlui'l- 
Ilijja. a. ii. 90. or the following month, i.e. August or .September, by 
which time only the smallest of raiding parties could have returned 
from Kashgar to Farghana, even in the improbable case of meeting 
no opposition. 

This chronological point is of gte.it importance when we come to 
examine the Chinese records, which, as is well known, do not hesitate 
to record foreign expeditions into the Tarim basin. It happens that 
there is an important reference to the Arabs in Farghana in this year, 
which has sometimes been taken to substantiate the narrative of 
! abiirl 1 : The Tibetans and Arabs, acting in concert, nominated 

a certain A-leao-ta king ["of Farghana]. and sent troops to attack 
Farghana. The troops of the [deposed [ king having been defeated, 
he fled to Kucha to ask help. . . . The governor put himself at the 
head of 10.000 troops from the neighbouring barbarian tribes, marched 
se\ cial thousand li to the west of Kucha, and subdued several hundreds 
of cities. He made forced marches, and in the same month [according 
to Chaw, p. 2dl, the eleventh month — December] he attacked 
A-leao-ta near the I nited cities [ Lien-C'h ang, now unidentified but 
apparently in Kashgarial and after an eight hours' battle took these 
three cities and killed or captured over a thousand men. A-leao-ta 
with some horsemen fled into the mountains. . . . Chinese prestige 
made the western countries tremble. Eight kingdoms, including the 
Arabs, bamaruand, Shash, and Kapisa, sent embassies with their 
submission." 


1 Translated from Chavanne-, Dnritiiunlb 
I St. Petersburg, 190.1i, p. 148, n. 3. 


*>'!/• les Tou-Kine Occidental'-*: 
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The one thing quite clear about this strange and obviously boastful 
narrative is that it has no connexion with anything reported by Tabari. 
1th general bearing I hope to discuss in a later article on Chinese 
notices of the Arabs, but for the present purpose it should be noted 
that while on the one hand Tabari says nothing of Tibetan support or 
of a battle with the king of Faryhana. so also the Chinese make no 
reference to an Arab attack on Kashgar. It is not even said that 
there weie Arabs fighting on the side of A-leao-ta. More important, 
however, is the date of this event. If on the arrival of the deposed 
king the governor of Kucha immediately collected the available 
local forces to make a forced march against his rival, and yet with 
all his haste the battle did not take place until December, it is obvious 
that the events related in Farghana did not take place until the late 
autumn. But by that time Qutayba was dead and his army disbanded. 
The. reconciliation of the two narratives, on the supposition that they 
deal with one and the same event, seems to me impossible. 

The evidence is thus entirely against the authenticity of the 
tradition that Qutayba invaded Kashgar. But there is no doubt 
that it was not a pure invention of the historian Tabari ; we may take 
it rather that bv his time it had become a floating legend which he 
attached to his earlier sources and perpetuated by the authority of his 
name. Its origin may perhaps be traced to more than one source. 
" tun.” for one thing, was to the Arabs less the name of a definite 
country than a vague term for “ The Far East ". How indefinite it 
was may be seen from the two verses quoted above on the death of 
Qutayba. or even more surprisingly in an early writer's reference to 
the battle of Taraz as having taken place in " Sin "A It is in this sense 
that the saying attributed toYazulb. Muhallab (Baladhurl, 336. 13 f.) 

is to be understood : i >^*.13 Ada-) ^ £ 3 s."^ J y A.-A Ai!3 ?cJ>' 

Jlsjl God curse Qutayba : he left 

these people [the inhabitants of Jurjan] alone though they 
live in the heart of Arab territory, and sought to invade 
China," or according to another account " he invaded China ". 
In course of time such a statement as “ Qutayba invaded Sin 
would naturally become defined as ‘‘Qutayba captured Kashgar ", 
that being the nearest and best-known Chinese city in later times. - 

1 Hill Taiffir. Kit ah vi led. H. Keller, Leipzig. lOOSi, p. 8 , 1 . 12. 

2 On the development of traditions to explain poetic allusions see (loldziher, 

Mtih. Sfud i, 183. 
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Or something of this inav perhaps be traced to attributing to Qutac b. 
the legendarv exploits of the Tubbas of Yemen, as popularized b\ 
Wahb b. Munabbih and other story-tellers. Compare the verse quote: 

in Tabari (1.404, 15) : jJ j-fi — ^ u r *- 

OjjU- With our spears we gained as our bootv 

the people of everv c-itv of unbelief, until they overpassed the plan 
of the sun's rising. - ’ 

According to the Chinese records, however, there was a descent on 
Kashgaria in 717 by the Tiirgesh in which bands of Tibetans and Arab' 
joined (Chav., 284, n. 2). It is more than possible that the memo'} 
of this raid was preserved and attached to the popular narratives ot 
the exploits of Qutayba. But however the tradition may have arisen, 
it lost nothing in the course of centuries. To what astounding lengths 
it was ultimately carried may best be seen in the version given In 
Yambeiv (quoting probably from a late Turkish recension of Tabari) 
in his History of Bolhnra 

“ Having conquered Farghana, Qutayba pressed along the old road 
through the Terek pass into Eastern Turkestan. Here he eneounteied 
the princes of the Uigurs who in default of union amongst themselves 
were easily conquered one after another. . . . We are told that the 
Arabs extended their incursions into the province of Kan-su, and it is 
a source of no little pride to the present inhabitants of Eastern 
Turkestan that Turfan, on the very first appearance of the Arabs, 
embraced Islam.” 

One can only wonder what the legend might have come to had 
Qutayba actually invaded China. 



-i munsn school or ixj>iax stcdils ix jxdia 

at tin ]i»int « • r tin A-i»itn* >u<*nty. ><j« n-tr A-iat 

-\ 1 1 H'l i« m 1 1 Oiirnt.il >«n*irl\ an«i S<mh» 1 ;i On*, ill . •»!<*. lira 1 * I'niNtiMta fli Kniiui, 

."i! li ^.-pr, min i . Ill 10 , 

l>v .T. I'i[. \ ocex., Ph.I).. Professor of Sanskrit anil Indian Arclnuology 
at the Univei'-itv of Leiden (Holland). 

■ 1/ the Conference of Orientalists /add at Simla in Jain. 1911, under 
the (inspic’s of the Government of India, a scheme ims pro jessed hi/ 
Sir Denison /toss for an Oriental Research I list itnte to he established 
in ('alcnft". The Jnshtate m i/instion mis intended to offer facilities 
for the ha/her branches of Oriental stnih/ to both Indians and 
E a m /icons, out oirnn / to the m<r and other reasons the scheme teas 
mrer carried into effect. For full jiurticulurs the reader is referred 
to the (foreman nt Report on tin - Conference of Orientalists held at 
Simla, dnli/. 1911. pnntnl in the same //ear at the Government 
Central Branch Press, Simla.] 

TI1K subject to which I venture to invite your attention is not 
altogether new to the memlvrs of the 1 loyal Asiatic Society. 
Throe years ago. at a meeting of the Society on i 4th March. 1916, 
with Sir Charles Lvallin the chair, when the Campbell Memorial Cold 
-Medal was awarded to Professor Macdonell. of Oxford, the latter in 
his jcplv touched upon the desirability of creating, on behalf of 
British Sanskrit scholars, some opportunity of study and research 
in India. " The onlv remedv." Professor Macdonell said, 1 " seems 
to be the establishment of a school of research for Europeans at some 
centre of Sanskrit learning, preferable Benares, like the School of 
Classical Archaeology at Athens or the French School at Hanoi in 
Tndo-China. Tt. will be a reproach to this country if we cannot 
establish somethin** of this kind in India, with all our obligations to 
advance education and learning in connexion with the ancient 
civilization and literature of the vast Indian Empire." 

I understand that shortly afterwards a committee was appointed, 
including Sir Charles Lvall, Professor Macdonell, and Dr. Thomas, 
to consider the question, but that after two or three meetings, as the 
war was on, the committee did not formulate any definite proposals. 

1 Journal Royal Asiatic Society for the year 11)16, p. 5S9. 
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Professor Macdonell's proposal should be warmlv welcomed, 
am sure, not only by British Sanskritists, but also by Sanskrit schola' 
from other countries. The present gathering, therefore, seems r 
afford a fit opportunity for reopening tin* discussion of a question «, 
so wide, an interest for Indian studies. There is, moreover. . 
circumstance which in my opinion b hound to render such a discusstm 
fruitful. 4\ hen first making his proposal three years ago. Profes.-oi 
Macdonell mentioned the Ecok Fratx-nue d' Extreme-Orient as n> 
example of a research institute such as, in ins opinion, is wanted he 
India. Now we have the rare privilege of seeing in our midst a nuiubei 
of distinguished French scholars who have been closely associated 
with the French school of Hanoi, including M. Finot. who during - 
many years has directed the work of that model institution. I am 
sure that their ad\iee will be of the greatest value, and that such an 
opportunity ought not to be lost. 

On the other hand, we regret the absence of Sir John Marshall, 
the head of the Archaeological Department of the Government ot 
India, as his advice in this matter would be of the utmost importance. 
Of his interest in Professor Macdonel) s proposal we mav be sure 
In fact, I believe that Sir John Marshall might almost claim it as his 
own. For I remember very distinctly that a few years after he had 
assumed his post as Director-General, he himself formulated a scheme 
for a Research Institute ou the hues of the British School at Athens. 

The fact that the idea of such an institution is advanced from 
different sides and by such competent men goes far to prove that a 
British School for India will HI! a real and long-felt want. 

If we review all that has been achieved in India in the Held of 
archaeological and philological investigation since the days when 
Sir William .Tones founded the Asiatic Society of Bengal (1784). 
there is certainly some cause for legitimate pride. The progress made 
in every department of Indian studies has been enormous. 

Of late years several provincial societies have been founded which 
devote themselves to the study of the archeology, history, and philology 
of India. The papers published by those societies reach, on the 
whole, a very fair standard of scholarship, and this is all the more 
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creditable if we take into account that the contributors are, as a rule, 
not professionals, but amateurs (I use this word here in the best sense) 

officials and others who devote their scantv leisure hours to some 
favourite subject of study, such as ethnology, folk-lore, or numismatics. 
\ cry often their writings have a great originality and freshness, drawn 
as they are not from the reading of manv books but from the direct 
observation of Indian life. 

A very large share in the progress of philological research is taken 
bv the scientific departments of the Government of India — the 
Archaeological, Ethnographical, and Linguistic Surveys. If there is 
anything which most clearly shows the enlightened principles bv which 
the Indian Government is guided, it is cvrtainlv the maintenance of 
those departments. 

It is veil known what splendid opportunities for research — I 
mention it with a feeling of great personal gratitude the Arclueological 
Purvey of India has offered to scholars of various nationality — 
American, Austrian. Dutch. French, German. Hungarian, and 
Norwegian, as well as British and Indian. In this connexion there are 
t'vo points to which I wish to draw your attention. 

If we survey the history of archaeological research in India, we are 
struck by a very remarkable similarity with the course of antiquarian 
investigations in Egypt. Whereas .Mariette could devote hinv-elf 
entirely to the fascinating work of exploration and discoverv. his great 
successor, Sir Gaston Maspero, had to give a large share of his attention 
to the more urgent but far less attractive task of conservation . 1 

The same has happened in India. There Sir Alexander 
Cunningham had very much the same position as Mariette held in 
Egypt, Assisted by a small staff he wandered from one ancient site 
to the other, explored and excavated, and published his reports which 
abound in startling discoveries and brilliant identifications, but which 
°n the whole cannot lay claim to finality. Cunningham was the great 
pioneer. 

1 ** Le Hurcus^eur «Ie Mai lette. M. Ma>pero donna de 1 NS 1 a ISSC>. an Service 

Antiquite*', une direction vraiinent -oieutitique dont le succe- lut facility par 
la i ‘’organisation protonde de 1 Egypt e moderne <pu Miivit r<M*cupatnm anglai.-e 
M. Maspero eut le courage de proclatner que les touille** ne devuient \cnir qu’en 
^ecoiicl rang dan^ le- preoccupations du Service : le but es-cntiel etait de debla\ er 
a fond ie^ monuments ; de le^ ronstrr+r et de le- faire connaitre ; ll etait temp- 
de substituer mix reconnaissances superHoielle- une metliode d'exploratinn 
ooinpl^te et tie publication integrate. JDe ce jour, ll exi.-ta vraimcnt un service 
<1^ conservation des antnputes egvptiennes." (A. Moret, An (hs 

l ha mo us, 2ieme edition. l > ai i«;, 191‘2, p. 16.) 
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The position of the present Director-General of Arcluvology 
verv different. In 1885. the year of Cunningham's retirement. f 
preservation of the ancient monuments had been entrusted to ‘ 
Archaeological Survey and gradually had become the chief task of . ' 
officers of that department, while antiquarian research was rcleo.o 
to the second place. There is. certainly, every reason to rejoi 
that the Indian Government, especially under the Yicerovalty 
l ord Curfcon, has fully acknowledged its obligations in the upkeep > 
the ancient monuments of the country. In fact. I believe there : 
hardly any branch in which its enlightened policy has met with - 
universal and enthusiastic approval on the part of the India 1 
population. 

At the same time it will he readily understood that the chains 
conditions tend in no small decree to restrict the opportunities ‘in 
research. 1 hat even now such opportunity is not wholly wanting i- 
proved by the series of carefully prepared and well-illustrated Annua 
Reports which Sir John Marshall had published since lDO'J and o' 
which twelve volumes have appealed. Hut I know at the cost of how 
jueat an exertion those volumes are produced, and how hard it oiten 
is to obtain the necessary contributions even with the co-operation of 
a dozen, oi more arelurological officers. It seldom happens that one 
of these officers can snatch the necessary leisure from his office routine 
wuik to compose a monograph on some building or group of buildings, 
and thus add another volume to the New Imperial Series <>t 
Archrcological Deports. Phis is certainly much to be deplored. Tor. 
however highly students of India's past will appreciate the Annuals 
which give a clear account of the progress of areha ological exploration, 
the final monographs on distinct monuments or groups of monuments 
aie not less necessary. These volumes can no longer be produced at 
the same pice as in the days of Dr. Burgess, who was not hampered 
by conservation work nor by a big office and a never-ceasing flow of 
official correspondence. 

There is yet another point to be mentioned. When I joined the 
Archaeological Survey in 1!‘0I, the six posts of Superintendents (or 
Surveyors as they were then called) were exclusively held by Em •opeans 
with the exception of Burma. At present four out of the now existing 
Superintendents are Indians. 

The fact that a sufficient number of well-qualified Indian 
arc ico ogists is found (nearly all of them received their training from 
on. arshall personally) is bound to cause satisfaction among the 
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members of a society which includes so many Indians and is so anxious 
to appreciate Indian scholarship. 

At the same time we cannot be blind to the fact that, as more posts 
m the Ardnvological Survey are being tilled by Indians, the opening 
tor European Sanskritists for employment in the department is 
constantly decreasing and will still further decrease in the 
future. 

I have spoken of the Archaeological Survey at some length. 1 ecause 
oi the scientific departments of the Government of India this is the 
onl y one with which I am well acquainted. As regards the Ethno- 
graphical and Linguistic Surveys, there are others among the members 
of the Royal Asiatic Society who are intimately associated with them, 
and who will, I hope, favour us with an expression of their 
opinion. 

Rut I believe I may confidently include the branches of research 
represented by those departments, if I assert that the number of 
European scholars in India who can devote themselves entirely to the 
great task of exploration, who can follow up a certain subject of inquiry, 
who can become real experts in some special department of studies, 
is exceedingly small. 

Vet the work to be done is enormous. Indeed, it is so vast that, 
even taking into account the ever-growing scientific interest among 
Indian scholars, thev can never hope to accomplish the hundredth 
part of it without assistance from abroad, even if in a spirit of narrow 
nationalism thev wished to monopolize those inexhaustible mines of 
the ancient civilisation of their country. But of this there is little 
fear. For I know well that the best representatives of Indian learning 
highly appreciate all that has been achieved by European scholarship 
iu the investigation of India s past, and that they will heartily welcome 
their co-operation in the future. 

In fact the possibilities of philological research in India are without 
limits. Let- me onlv quote the eloquent words spoken neirlv twenty 
years ago by a man who lias taken such a large share in the work of 
this Society — Professor Rhys Davids. 

" It is no disparagement," he said, " to the paramount importance 
and undying interest of Greek scholarship to say that, in the course 
of four centuries of devoted labour, the mine has been almost 
exhaustively worked. In Oriental study the nuggets lie still on the 
surface. In the older studies, for each new document or fragment 
discovered, there is a small army of workers. In Oriental study, for 
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each new worker there are a hundred MSS. as yet unread, a huud' 
inscriptions as yet imdeciphered.” 1 2 3 

What great discoveries may '-till be made in the field of the anci' 1 
literature of India is proved by the recent publication of no h 
than thirteen Sanskrit dramas by the South Indian scholar, (lanap 
Sastri. These plays, which tlieir editor ascribed to Bluisa, include * 
prototype of that gem of the Old Indian drama, the Lillie Chi’! Cm 
And how many texts arc there winch have been known for mimbi 
of years and still await a critical edition ' 

When Professor TUi vs Ida vids asserted that for each new epigraphi 
there are a hundred inscriptions as yet undeciphcrc-1, this estimate u ! 
by no means exaggerated. Bet me only mention that in the pely 
Himalayan Hill-State of Ohamba. which is about enyial in size t 
Montenegro, it has been my good Imtum* to discover BIO inscriptim" 
in Sarada. and Tankari. of which onlv the first instalment has ye 
been edited. All these inscriptions it was possible to discover without 
a single stroke of the spade. How manv hundreds —or shall we sa} 
thousands ? — are waiting to be brought to light by excavation 1 

But let us not imagine for a moment that with regard to those 
numberless inscriptions which have been brought to notice in the 
course of a century of exploration nothing more remains to be* done. 
In a meeting like the present there is no need to lav stress upon tin’ 
excellent work accomplished in India bv epigraphists like Prinsep- 
Bidder, Kielhorn. Fleet, and Hultzsc-h. They have set a standard 
of thorough and accurate scholarship which is still maintained by the 
various contributors to that excellent periodical the E pigrtiphui Indict’ 
now placed under tire editorship of Dr. Thomas. Among those con- 
tiibntors there is a considerable number of Indian scholars, whose 
genius seems to be particularly well adapted to this branch of research. 
Let me only mention the name of Venkayya, who once held the post 
of Government Epigraphist, and who has furthered our knowledge of 
South Indian inscriptions in no small degree. 

But side by side with the Epigraphia l r alien there exists another big 


1 T. W KJijs Diiviils. Oi iiaital Stu.lie. in England ami Abroad ( Pro,- "l- 
l,i [h oj the British Arath /wy, vu], ii. p. 0. 

2 A - -'leerwaul,. The Dram ts of Rha,a ; a hterarv s tu U v ‘ ~J/. Pror. A.S P, 
(xsm v,,l. x... 1 IDITl. l>p- -->111-70. Max Lmdeuau. like, . EinB.in'v, 

'7‘ /< Leipzig, l'.US. (Jr. aUo Professor Barnett s 
remarks, J HA S. fur 1 oi p. 033 

3 A ne»- series, the E 9 i.jmyhi„ is devoted to the editing of 

tl,c araljic and Persian inscriptions found in India. 
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publication devoted to Indian inscriptions — the Corpus Inscription ion 
Indimrum, of which only two volumes have so far appeared. The 
hist volume, which deals with the Asoka inscriptions, was written by 
Sir Alexander Cunningham, but became obsolete very soon after its 
publication in 1877 ; Volume III. Dr. Fleet's Gupta Inscriptions, 
published at Calcutta in 1888. is a lasting monument of that scholar's 
learning, and will never lose its value ; although a vast number of 
tiesh inscriptions of the Gupta period have come to light since it was 
written. 

The example set bv Dr. Fleet ought to be followed. Side bv side 
with the Epigraph in Indicu. in which inscriptions from all parts 
of India are edited as they come to light or find competent persons 
to edit them, we want that other series — the Corpus Inscriptionnm 
Ih'Letirnm— each volume of which has to deal in as final a manner 
as possible with the inscriptions of a certain period or of a certain 
dynasty. In this manner we ought to obtain a series of well 
documented monographs on the Kushanas. and the Pallavas, the 
Gaharwars and the Chandellas. and all those great ruling houses of 
ancient, India which have passed away, leaving the records of their 
deeds engraved in copper and stone . 1 

The field of archeological exploration, too, offers infinite 
possibilities of discovery. Since the reorganization of the 
Archaeological Survey under Lord Curzon the work of excavation 
has been the exclusive domain of the officers of that Department. 
Such a limitation was, indeed, absolutely necessary after the irreparable 
harm done in previous vears by amateurs and treasure-seekers. It is, 
indeed, infinitely better to leave an ancient site undisturbed than to 
abandon it to incompetent enthusiasm or unscrupulous rapacity. 

I trust, however, that if a reallv competent person were to come 
forward and offer his assistance to the Archaeological Department in this 
important work, his help would not be declined. 

However that may be, the spadework still to be done in India is 
practically unlimited. Cunningham directed his attention chiefly 
to the sacred sites of Buddhism described by Hiueii Tsiang and, in 
general, he carried on his excavation only until he had found sufficient 
evidence to enable him to identify the locality with one of the places 

1 Some veal--, ago step- were taken By the Direetor-Heneral of Areh.eology to 
continue the senes with the aid of some competent Herman scholar-. I ilo not 
know what progress has since Been made. But it is veiy much to lie feaied that 
tfie war has had a disastrous effect on this undertaking. 
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mentioned by the Chinese pilgrim. We mav safely say that there i 

hardly anv site which he has completed. 

It is onlv recently that Sir John .Marshall has mauguiated a m 1 ' 
era in the history of archaeological exploration in India b\ a.tathin 
some of the large city sites, such as Taxila. 

Bui if we turn our eye to the numberless ancient monuments vine 
lie scattered over the face of India, what an enormous task still awai’- 
the student of architecture. How manv buildings still remain to D 
described. Let me take only one instance. 1 he plains to the srnti 
of Delhi are covered with mosques and mausoleums which ernboi,' 
the historv of the capital city of India from the times that it "a 
wrested from Prithi Raj )>v the Moslem invaders. On this wonderin', 
grouji of monuments familiar to every tomist there exists no '.voik 
except Sayyid Ahmad's .1 mr-nx-S/in'ld'd (in Urdu), and Fansuave - 
Iplhi Past and Present, both books which were meritorious for the time 
in which they were written, but hardly come up to the requirement.- 
of modern research. 1 I know that it has been the ideal of some ot 
the Superintendents of .Muhamniedun buildings who have followed 
each other in such quick succession, to write a work on the architectin' 


of ancient Delhi, but how could they possibly find the necessary repose 
for such an undertaking, since their whole time was taken up b\ tin 
heavy duties of conservation 1 

The museums of India, too. contain a mass of material which ha- 
only very partially been explored. Some of the smaller collection- 
have been catalogued. But there is ample room for detailed studies 
of practically every class of antiquities : prehistoric implements, 
sculptures, and pottery, coins and gems, seals and sealings, arms aim 
tools, dress and ornaments, frescoes and miniatures. 

If we now direct our attention to the study of the modern language 
of India, it will be scarcely necessary to recall the great work done b> 


the Linguistic Survey of India under the able direction of Sir George 
Grierson. The work has, I believe, been almost exclusively done b} 
Europeans, to whom near) rail the existing grammars and dictionaries 
of modern Indian dialects are due. In fact, on the part of Indian 
scholars there is a remarkable want of interest in this department ot 
studies which yet is of such great importance for their national life- 


’ Recently the follow ha*. appealed: — Fr. Wetzel- firahhfudtu 

>n Iudd h tin* d* t it d^r Softlnfmhtt-** r ljyt-l.l 11* l ( d. M it t 
fihzz* i'n u All-Jj>tht ui/'f 3.V* Ahhihlnnym nuj SJ Taftlu nvd im T+xt ( 
inrh. J" ro/ft n/f (h-c d* Hitch* n Ordnt-IJexdlschaft ). 
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tn their boundless admiration for the Sanskrit, the venerable mother 
of Indian languages — if I may use this not wholly accurate metaphor — 
they are apt to foster a certain contempt for the daughter languages 
of to-dav. Their attitude reminds us of that of our own ancestors 
with regard to Latin. 

At a Conference of Orientalists held at Simla in .July. 1911. when 
the scheme for ail Oriental Institute for India was being discussed, and 
it was proposed to have a chair for the vernaculars too. one of the most 
distinguished representatives of Indian scholarship scouted the idea 
by saying : ” The vernaculars can take care of themselves." 

There is every reason to hope that this curious attitude will be 
abandoned and that in the future the Indians will take a huger share 
m the scientific investigation of their own national languages. In 
fact, during the last thirty years much more attention has been given 
by native scholars to the vernaculars than heretofore, especially at 
Calcutta, Benares, and Bombay. Anyhow, notwithstanding the 
■splendid work of the Linguistic Survey, much remains to be done, 
ami for the present certainly it will largely have to be done bv 
Europeans. Let me only mention such curious remnants of the earliest 
group of Indian languages as the KanawarT (or Kanauri) of the Satluj 
valley and the three dialects of Tahiti which still linger on in some of 
those remote vallevs of the Western Himalaya and which are as 
sure to vanish and perhaps with less delay than the frescoes of Ajanta. 

In the case of those frescoes measures can he taken (and are actually 
being taken) to retard the natural process of decay. But no human 
agency can save those little islands of aboriginal speech from being 
gradually overflowed bv the surrounding Indo-Arvan dialects. 
Lsi pericitlum w morn. 1 

As regards the future of linguistic re.-eaieh in India Sir 
Ceorge (iiieison writes to me : " In India them are representatives 
ot six great families (some with two or three branches) embracing 
179 languages. To cope with these, or own with the principal of 
these, a large staff would be required. Teachers would be wanted 
tor the study of the philological history of each family. 'There 
is a great Held open for research here. I believe that new facts 

1 Ct. Sten Kuiidw's article I/unpi'i'lir Sumij uj vol. m. part 1, 

pp. 430-41. A vod ihulary of t lit* Ivananri puMi'died b\ the Utv. (dahame 
Hailey in the Journal ot tin* K.A.^. fur 191<>. pp (>-">9-795. ami for 1911, 
pp. 315-04. A Brief (i lainmar of the Kunaun Lan*rua«rt» ” h\ the \im« .scholar 
appeared in the Z^rhr. *hr <h iifx'/t* n mon/tuf. ( /< vV/xc/nr it. l\ni (1909*, 

pp. WiL-87. 
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of great importance, both ethnological and philological, wouei 
brought to light from the scientific study of the languages of '. 
Himalaya (at present all classed as Tibeto-Burman) and of i 
languages of Burma. Gleams of light have come even to m<' 
this point. Then there are tin- great literary languages. In 
literatures require much m jre tliiroug’u investigation than tie 
have hitherto received. .Some of the principal Aryan lati,gu.i_ 
have received soim* atteni ion. but other languages— bign 
literarv and spoken by millions of people isucii as Burmese a. 
Shan) — -ha\ e been almost entiis'ly neglected. What can be m<" 
important than the study of a nation s literature ' I he lustori 
a nation's literature is a history of its intellectual and religion 
life.’’ 


Ethnology, anthropology, and folk-lore open yet another held 1 
investigation. The learned societies which now exist in almost evei 
province of India devote a great deal of their attention to thosi 
studies. They eati do excellent work hy publishing materials which 
their members can collect in the various districts of the province. 

Special mention should he made of the work done by Mr. W dliam 
C'rooke, C.I.E., in 'Northern India, and bv Mr. Edgar Thurston in 
the South. In the Punjab valuable material has been collected and 
published bv Sir Denzil lb bet. son. Sir Richard Temple, and by Mr. II. A. 
Rose. In the last issue of the R. A. S.'s .Journal the last-mentioned 
scholar wrote in the course of his review of a revised edition of the 
Gazetteer of Kulu ; •• f.ittle lias been added to our knowledge of caste 
in Kulu since Sir J. B. Lvall and Mr. Alexander Anderson described 
its system, but an intensive local study of caste and folk-beliefs in the 
subdivision would doubtless yield a rich harvest and throw much light 
on primitive Hinduism as a social and religious organisation. 

Would not this remark applv to many another district of India -■ 
James Darmesteter has left ns his splendid work Chants populates 
des Afghans. Sir Richard Temple has given us his large collection 
legends of the Punjab. But these two works represent only two 
provinces of India, and even they are not exhaustive. 

There is. indeed, hardly any country in the world which offers 
a vaster scope for ethnographic and folk-lorist research than India 
with its wonderful variety of races and religions, castes and customs, 
beliefs and superstitions, of which so much has been preserved from 
the very dawn of civilisation. 


I have tried to give some idea of the amount of research work still 
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*" be done in India, and the agencies now available to undertake it. 
by survey has been necessarily brief and incomplete, but it will suffice 
e show how great a disproportion there exists between work and 
• orkers. On the one hand, unlimited possibilities of work of the 
-.neatest scientific interest, and. partly, of a decidedly urgent nature. 
1 hi the other hand, a very devoted but very small baud of workers, 
the great majority of whom are amateurs. Let me repeat that I 
have great admiration for the work they produce often under very 
trying circumstances. Rut there is a danger in excessive dilettantism, 
'tiel it is a danger from which India has not entirely escaped. One 
'ometimes meets with pseudo scientific publications which in no other 
( ivilised country would be tolerated. 

hat India wants is a Research Institute in which a number of 
-clu dars - specialists in the various branches of learning with which 
w are dealing could devote themselves entirely to the great task of 
investigating India's past and present, without being hampered by 
engrossing official duties or by the burden of office work. What 
wonderful results such an institution even with a very limited number 
"t workers can produce is proved bv the Ernie Franca me d Extreme 
which Professor Maedonell most appropriately mentioned when 
advancing his scheme tlire > y ars ago. 

It will not be out of place to give here an outline of the history 
and working of that School. It was founded in 1899 by the Governor- 
General, II. Doumer. under the name Mission Archeoloijique dlmlo- 
a designation which in the year following was changed into 
heole Franrame d'E.rtn me-Orient. It was first established at Sa'gon. 
the seat of the supreme Government of Indo-C'hma, but subsequently 
it followed the central government to Hanoi. 

In the Government Order of loth December. 1898, the aim of the 
School is defined in the following terms : 

1'. De travailler a l exploration arclmologique et philologique de 
* a presqu'ile indo-cliinoise. de favoriser par tons les moyens la 
connaissance de son histoire. de ses monuments, de ses idiomes. 

2L De contribuer a 17-tude erudite des regions et des civilisations 
voi sines, Inde, Chine. Malaisie. etc. 1 

Considering the vast scope of the programme contained in these 
two articles, one will be struck by the exceedingly small number of 

1 Unlh/in ib I'Kcnlf Fraurn>M ‘V Kj'h . vol. i 1 11101 i, pp. 11, sq Seeal-o 
tile more detailed pi o^raniine. as laid down In M. Emile Senat t in In- letter to 
tl ‘e Director on the ocea-ion of the touwling of the School. Il.itb m, p[i. 10 -q 
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men by whom it was to be carried out. Originally the School consist* 1 
only of a Director, appointed for six years, a Secretary-Librarian 
and a few pemionnmres appointed for one year with the possibility 
of yearlv extensions. The number of these scholarship-holders w- 
not to exceed three! Both the Director and the pensionnaires an 
appointed by the Governor-General on the recommendation of tin 
Actidrii'ie des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres. The prnsionnaires may b 
either promising students who devote themselves to the study <>r 
India or the Far East, or scholars whose researches render a stay in the 
East desirable. Besides, officials or other residents of the Colony 
who are engaged in some special branch of iiujuiry can be temporarily 
attached to the School. 1 

Thus at the conclusion of the first year the whole personnel of the 
School consisted of ,M. Louis Finot as Director, a Secretary-Librarian, 
one peusionnnire (31. Pelliot). and two members temporarily attached. 

But now we notice a gradual and constant development, the 
scholars becoming professors, and thus making room for fresh scholars 
who become professors in their turn. Thus in the course of the second 
y'ear 31. Pelliot is appointed Professor of Chinese. 31. Foucher joined 
the School in 1901, and in 3Iarch, 1902, the Architect, 31. Parmentier. 
pensionnaire since July, 1900, is put in charge of the archeological 
survey with the designation of Chef dit service archeoloyiquc. Three 
new scholars arrive, of whom one, 31. 3Iaitre. in 1905, is made Professor 
of Japanese, and another, 31. Ed. Huber, Professor of Indo-Chinese 
Philology in February. 1912. A fourth chair is that for the history' 
and archa'ology of Annum filled by 31. Leonard Aurousseau since 
December. 1911. It goes without saving that not each scholarship- 
holder can become a professor. Some of them return home enriched 
with a knowledge which can only be acquired on the spot, and which, 
no doubt, will bear fruit in some educational or other profession in 
France. Others receive employment in the Colony. 31. Aurousseau. 
previous to his professorship, was tutor to the King of Annani, and 
31. Boudet, appointed pensionnaire in 3Iarch, 1917, became m 
November of the same year Director of Archives and Libraries of Indo- 
China. A ease which deserves special mention is that of 31. George 
Coedi-s. a pupil of Professor Sylvain ICvi, and one of the most brilliant 
members of the Ecole Fraiujaise. After having joined the School in 

1 11,- nr Order of loth .March. IflliJ. n m, derided that cone- 

-p.)uiU*nt> of tin,- School xhouhl l»t> appointed. Si.c //. H . F. E. O . , vol. ii ( 

v 
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October, 1911, he succeeded three years later to the Chair of Indo- 
Chinese philology which the premature death of 31. Huber had left 
vacant. In November, 1917, he was deputed to Siam, and in January, 
1918, his services were placed at the disposal of the Siamese Govern- 
ment, which appointed him Chief Librarian of the National Librarv of 
Bangkok. 

Thus we see the teaching imparted bv the School widely diffused 
and at the same time put to advantage in various ways both within 
and outside the Col on v. 

3\ e saw that the programme of the School comprised not onlv the 
investigation of Indo-China. but also of neighbouring countiies. For 
this purpose a special travelling fund was instituted at the outset 
and evidently on a very liberal scale, as it has enabled the professors 
and scholars of the School to cany out scientific missions to India, 
Burma, Siam, China, Japan, and Java. Especially in the matter of 
these deputations the Government of Indo-China have shown an 
enlightened understanding of the requirements of scientific research 
which has benefited the work of the School in no small degree. Let 
me only mention the deputations of 31, Finot to India, of 31. Foucher 
to Java, of 31. Pelliot and 31. Henri 3Iaspero to China, and of 31. 3Iaitre 
to Japan. 

The vast amount of scientific work of a very high order accomplished 
by the French School of Hanoi is embodied in the Bulletin , of which the 
eighteenth volume has just been completed. Besides, there is a stately 
series of excellent monographs, including fully illustrated descriptive 
lists of monuments of Kambodia and Annam by E. Lunet de 
Lajoncjuiure and F. Parmentier respectively, an archaeological atlas 
of Indo-China by the former, Foucher s standard work on the Grteeo- 
Buddhist sculpture of Gandhara, and, last not least, Chavannes 
Mission Archeologiqne dans la Chine dn A ord. 1 

Finall v mention should be made of the important library 
belonging to the School, the three museums established at Hanoi. 
Tourane. and Phnom-penh and devoted respectively to the art of 
Tonkin, Champa, and Kambodia which are likewise managed by 
the French School. The great task of preserving the ancient 
monuments of the country is also entrusted to the officers of that 
Institution. 


1 In 1917 the School brought out a Lisle ties publications e t tables du Bulletin 
tl 901-15). 
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I have endeavoured to give you .some idea of the remarkable activir 
of the French School of Hanoi, because it clearlv shows what a 
institution of this kind can perform and how the work ought to b 
done. The conditions and requirements of research work in Iudi. 
differ, no doubt, in many respects from those in Indo-China. Br. 
with due regard to tlio.se differences, it seems to me that if a Brith 
Research Institute were to be established in India, the French Scho< 
of Indo-China might well be taken as an example. 

As to its general character it ought essentially to be a Resean 1, 
Institute. 1 his would mean that the professors should not be require! 
to lectuie. nor to examine, but shouhl merelv guide the students m 
their researches, besides, of course, devoting themselves to their out 
work of investigation. 

It seems to me that the School ought to oceupv itself with the 
following subjects. Sanskrit (Vedic and classic) and Bali. aroh;eolog.\ . 
< pigiaphy. aiul numismatics; Arabic and Bersian ; tin 1 modern 
languages of India : ethnology, anthropology, and folk-lore. 

Ibis would mean about twelve chads at least, for the vernaculars 
cannot adequately be represented by less than three teachers. But 
the Institute could very well start with a limited staff, the scholars 
gradually developing into professors, as was done with such signal 
success by our French colleagues m Further India. 

1 he number of scholars, too. ought. t«. be restricted, as only in this 
manner will it be possible to secure the election of first-rate men. 
Thev will, no doubt, be selected in the first place from among graduates 
of British Universities, but a young architect with special qualifica- 
tions of scholarship and fast,, could occasionally be nominated. As 
regards the nomination of professors and scholars, the Koval Asiatic 
.'society coni, 1 very suitably take the healing part, which in the case 

the * reach School is assigned to the Aaulvnni des Inscription* 
el Belles-Lettres. 


, ’ ce, Br. of scientific research the proposed Institute would, no 

' ) JU ’ ’ attmCt m ‘ my ' vorkers in I,1 ‘^ a - In the first place. I am thinking 
em uis of the t nil Service and of the Department of Education 
engaged in some special subject of inquiry which thee- could best 
puisne under the auspices of the British School. To missionaries. 

x the School would offer distinct a, l vantages in connexion with the 
study of languages and religions. 

i * ,r ° f " M . aC,1, ’ ne!1 ' tllree Tears ago, mentioned Benares as a 
most suitable place for his proposed Research College. I shall be the 
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first to acknowledge the great significance of Benares as a great centre 
of Sanskrit learning ; but it. occurs to me that what is reallv wanted 
is a retreat during the months of the hut season when field-work in the 
plains becomes impossible. On that account I am convinced that 
Simla, however little Indian it may be, or some other hill station, 
would be a far more suitable place than even the sacred city on the 
Uanges. It is true that, in the popular estimation. Simla is mostlv 
associated with fetes and frivolity (a place more for subscriptions 
than for inscriptions, was the word of a Russian Sanskritist). but the 
officers of the Ardueological Survev are there to testify that under the 
deodars it is possible to work and study, even at Benmoie, notwith- 
standing the curse pronounced, as Rudvard Kipling has it, by the 
hnnla dancers on their sometime dancing floor. Apart from the cool 
climate, which during the hot season is indispensable to the average 
European for congenial mental work, it is the presence of the Central 
Arclncological Office which ought to cause a decision in favour of Simla 
m preference to other hill stations. We can sea it ely hope that Sir John 
Marshall, the heavy burden of whose office is known to me, would he 
able to take an active part in the work of the School. But his advice 
and support would be indispensable, and I am convinced that both the 
School and the Arclnvological Survey could profit by close co-operation. 
It goes without saying that everything pertaining to archaeological 
investigations in the field ought to remain under the full control of the 
Director-! leneral of Archaeology. 

Anyhow, the hot season is the time when the results of the field- 
work will have to he worked out and in which the necessity of a centre 
— a quiet building with a library and. perhaps, residential quarters — 
would be most strongly felt. During the cold season, on the contrary, 

I imagine the inmates of the School scattered over all India, each 
engaged in his special investigation : one at Benares reading some 
particular Sastm with the assistance of a pandit ; another examining 
MSS. in the libraries of the South : a third describing some group of 
monuments or taking part in the excavation of some big city site 
under the direction of Sir John Marshall : a fourth studying some 
little-known dialect of Upper Burma ; and a fifth investigating the 
castes and customs of some district of the Bombay Presidency. 

These are only the general outlines. It would he out of place at 
the present moment to go into further detail, especially since three 
years ago the R.A. Society appointed a special committee to draw up 
•a scheme. There are several points of great practical importance on 
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which I have not tou lied, such a* the provision of funds and ti 
relation of the proposed Research Institute to the Government 1 
India. On thes point' I do not feel competent to exjiress an opinio- 
In the present paper I have eoiisicleied the question from a scln l.u 
point of view, and it ha- been mv aim to show what tastseope lie! 
still offers for arehicoloiricul and philological investigation and In 1 
hit'll h' desirable it is that a Research Institute should he estahli'ln 
under the auspices of the Roval Asiatic Societv of Great Unt o' 
and Iteland. 



STUDIES IX KURDISH HISTORY 
By G. R. Driver. Magdalen College, Oxford 

I At the heyinninfr nt the^e artiele.- the « liter defies to expte.~> lus obligation:, 
to I'tote^soi I). S. Mat ‘.rollout h for tuueh n^istiince ami e^pecalh lot ‘.mug him 
rcco'.s to the unpublished sheets of his edition of Ihn isLa H'aih, and to Shaikh 
‘Abd-ur-raziq formally references in the Arabic* histotians. e-pecially in the 
Annul of Ilm-ul-Atliii . 1 

1. The Origin and Character oi r the Keans 
t I.THOUGH even at the present day nothing is certain in regard 
‘ ‘ to the origin of the Kurds, even less was known to ancient writers, 
"hose accounts are purely myrhieal. They were, however, generally 
so little studied that, speculation on this question does not seem to 
have become common until a comparatively late period, and even 
then to have been almost exclusively confined to eastern scholars. 
Che solitary exception from this rule is Strabo, the Greek geographer 
of the last century before Christ, who in his article on Gordnea, a 
d.istrict probably to be identified with a part of Kurdistan, provides 
an eponymous hero. Gordvs the son of Triptolemus, as the ancestor of 
the Gordva-i. 1 

The Arabic writers on the subject arc more explicit. Mas'udi, 
the geographer, who lived and wiote in the middle of the tenth century, 
gives a fairly full account of their origin, but is careful to point out 
that he regards such theories as tentative, and in part as purely 
legendary. He prefaces his statements bv warning the reader that 
there is no certainty on such a subject and then offers the information 
'vhich he has amassed for what it is worth. According to some 
authorities, he says, the Kurds are descended from Rabi'ah ibn Xizar 
'bn Ma'adcl ibn ‘Adnan ibn Baku ibu Wa’il. At a very early date 
they separated themselves from the Arabs in consequence of certain 
events, which are left unmentioned, and settled in the mountains and 
vallevs near the towns of Persia and elsewhere. There thev forgot 
their original speech and adopted a foreign language, and since then 
each tribe has spoken its own peculiar dialect. Others, however, 
claim that the Kurds are sprung from Mudar ibn Xizar and are of the 

1 Strabo, (ieoyra } tinea, x\i. 1, ‘25, p. 747, and xvi, *2, 5, p. 750, which is 
copied by Stephanus Bvzantinus, KthnA'a (ed. Memeke), \ol. l, p. 211. 
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race of Kurd ibn Alard ibn Sa'sa'ah 1 ibn Hawazin. and that tin 
migrated from their own original home, wherever that may have bee’ 
in the distant past as the result of their quarrels with the <_ihass;u 
Others, again, add that they are the descendants of Kabi’ah and Hilda 
who withdrew into the mountains in search of water and past urn ■_ 
and abandoned their native language owing to their contact wd 
strangers; and this is supposed to account for their preference lo 
a life among the mountain ranges of Persia and Kurdistan. Th 1 
last is the story which Alas' in 1 i regards as the rno.it probable, apparent! 
because it agrees with the traditions handed down from immemoin 
ages among certain tribes living as far apart as Syria and Adharhaijar 
Rut he adds two other legends which he has heard in the course of In 
inquiries. The first of these is that some trace their ancestry back t 
slave-girls belonging to King Solomon. When this monarch, the stun 
ran, was deprived of his crown, certain of these girls, who were infidel', 
bore children by a demon named Jasad ; Solomon, on his restoration 
by God to royal power, learnt of these children whom the demon lnui 
begotten and drorr llimt jmih - into the mountains and valleys, 
together with their mothers. There thev increased and multiplied 
exceedingly, and became the ancestors of the Kurdish race. The last 
version given by Mas'udi is quite different. According to it then; 
was once a tyrant named Dahhak dlui-'l-Afwah on whose shoulders 
there had grown two serpents which fed upon human brains. 1 he 
Persians, infuriated at the massacres perpetrated bv the followers of 
Dahhak iu the endeavour to keep the serpents supplied with their 
proper diet, raised a considerable force, at the bead of which they 
put the jinn Afridun. This 'Afridun seized Dahhak and banished 
him to Alount Danoawand. but the tyrant's chief minister succeeded 
daily in slaughtering a man and a ram, whose blood lie mixed and 
fed thereon the two serpents. Finally those Persians who escaped 
this fate fled into the mountains and adopted the lives of savages ; 
and there they married and bore children, bv whom thev became the 
parents of the Kurds.' 1 


I.i Kurd ibn Ml.-, I i r n clear that Kurd is a tictitmus e|,onvmous hero, but 
the supposed descent Horn Mard may be due to a recollection of some eonne xmn 
with the ancient -Mardi Isee no], pt. „. -_>ni) ot tllls 

- The Arable word tor ‘-drove forth " here used is Wm/u, from the root bird : 
the story, m Inch is due to the stmilaiity of sound between Kurd and bird, is 
merely an example of popular etymology. 

Mas udi, Mui nj-wih- Dhuhiih (ed. de Meynard ami de Oourteille). vol. an 
cd x m, PP* -49-53. The same author elsewhere gives several variants, claiming 
that the founder of the Kurdish race was Kurd ibn Isfandiyadh ibn Manushabr 
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Turning from the regions of mythology to those of ethnology, the 
historian finds scarcely less uncertainty in the theories put forward 
by the early inquirers on the racial connexions of the Kurds. 
Abu-'l-Fida, himself a Kurd, states that he has heard it claimed that 
the Kurds were Arabs or Xabataeaus, while others held them to be 
Persian Arabs, from the similarity between their manner of living and 
that of the ordinary nomad Arab : but he seems himself to class them 
with the Jili and the Dailami as a Persian race . 1 Ibn Pat fit a, the 
traveller, records that he was told in Persia that the Kurds were 
of Arab origin , 2 in which view Ibn-ul-Athir concurs . 3 Other opinions 
are those of Abu-'l-Faraj, who identified the Kurds with the Lars . 1 
and of some Armenian writers, who seem to have confused the Kurds 
and the Medes. ' 

The Kurds must certainly be connect'd with the Karduchi 
mentioned in Xenophon and the Gordya'i mentioned in other Greek 
and Latin authors, with the Kordukh or Kortschaikh of the Armenians 
and the land of Garda of the Aramaic and Syriac writers. It seems 
aKo very likely that, even if they do not go back to the old Persian 
race of Iranian origin, thev at least are closelv related to the modern 
Persians. Their language, ki'nnanjt. is a patois of Persian, which it 
still closely resembles and which proclaims clearly their Iranian origin. 
In speech and racial characteristics the Kurds are related to the 

ui Kmd ibn .Mat’d dm Sa’sa’ah dm Hath dm Hawa/.in. m that thev aie die isnie 
ot Sabi’ dm Hatra/in ot of I’akr dm Hawuzin. wlide others belieied tliat their 
fii 't parent was called Uabi* or Bakr dm Wad I At-Tuntnh mi- /..ls/n</t. ed. do 
I meje, m liihhothfi'rt Ut»<iniphoi’inn A/'ipncorrtin. vol. vm. pp. NN-UIi. 

Urn KhalhUan mentions two variant tonus of tlie legend, according tn one or 
w Inch tlie ancestor of tlie Kinds \\ as a king of Vania n named • Ann - id - M u/aikiyah 
who migratHl into Persia and according to the other Kurd dm 'Anir dm Amir 
( II nf'ti/iV-ul - A'l/ihi. ed. de Slanc. \«1. m. pp. .>14 1.0. 

The store ot the serpents, allegoii/.ed into tumours, is lepeated m Al-Ausari 

ed. Chnrinoy. p. lib. and that deriving the Kurds from 'Amr 
king of Yaman in the (J/inn'i s ivol l, p CSC 1 . 

1 Abu-T-Fida. At Tuinirikh-Hl-iJinUmnh (ed Flei~chei i, vol iv. p. 14.~>. 

- Ilm Batata, Vuijifjii led. Detrenieiy and Sanguinette). vol. n. [ip. CJ o. 

: Ibn-ul-Athir. At-TArikh ri 'l-Kibiul (ed. Tmuhergl. ml. i, p. To. 

4 Abu-'l-Faraj, Tiinkh-wl-Dninil led. IVionekel. p. .Till. This errm is 
piohahly caused bv the piesenee of a large Kurdish element m the population ot 
Ian istitn {IJ.'nni U, /or. fit. I, w here it is said that the Kinds were the dominant 
element at the time of its invasion by the Shah ’Abbas I m a r>. Ifioti. The Lui s 
are now thought to be aboriginal Persians with an adiiimiiie of Semitic blood m 
their Veins ; their language is a dialect or Peisian and does not differ matenaily 
trom Kurdish, which is also a patois of Persian. 

5 See Haitun (Ri-ciiei! des HistorUtis tits Crois'tdus. Documents Amu nnn*\, vol. 

pp. 2-25, 343-4. The same writer seems to imply in several passages that 

Media was the proper home of the Kurds iihid., pp. 1—7. —07 ) . 
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Lurs, but the two races are in no wise to be identifier) with th 
in spite of the statement, quoted above, of Abu- 1-laraj. The folio" 
table of the various branches of the Iranian languages will appn 
imatelv illustrate the racial affinities of the Kurds 1 . - 


Primitive indo-Iraman language. 



To form a correct estimate of the numbers of the Kurds is ■ 
impossibility, but various conjectures have been made by travel!* i 
while others have endeavoured to compile figures from the utt* d 
unreliable statistics of the Turkish Empire. Reclus put the tot a 
at 1.800,000 in a.d. 1884, but Socin has disputed this figure as beins. 
far too high. 2 Quatrencre estimated the Turkish Kurils at l.GbO.OOO, 
the Persian Kurds at 800,000, and those in Russia at 50, 000. 3 I' 1 * 

writers in the Enei/dopi.t-din Britminica put the number of Kurds m 
Caucasia at 99,830, from the figures returned in the latest avaiiah * 
statistics of the Russian Empire. 4 In north-western Persia there aie 
said to he some 800,000 or 900,000 Sunni Muslims, of whom tin 
majority are Kurds, 5 while no statistics based on a racial system 
appear to be available for Turkey ; but the followers of the varmu- 
creeds ill Asia Minor, Kurdistan, and Armenia at the last census were 
found to be 10,030,000 Muslims, 1,141,000 Armenian Christian*- • 
1.818,000 Christians of other denominations, and 249,000 dews- 
exclusive of a miscellaneous body of adherents of diverse unimportant 
creeds.* 1 

1 See llirt. l)ie Imloiji nnitnui, vol. i, pp. 09-113, from whom this tahh' 1 
copied. See a No E B. Soane, " Note-, on the I’hoiiolotjv of Southern Kurnm 11 .] 1 
ill the Jolh-mi/ of the Azutiic >s'ooVO/, 1922, pp. 191 22U, and the opinion- >" 

du-ti, lJarinesteter, and .Socin there cited. 

- Reclu-, Apiov//*' <*rotjra jiliu - , p. 34*2. 

3 Quatremere. hutu'f-s ft Kxtnnt * tit* J lann^cnts thins hi HihlwthptX^* 

(Pan-), vol. xni, pp. 305 th 

4 hnryrlop'KJm JJrtfanmca , Caucasia, vol. v, p. 548, and Russia, vol. xxiiC 
p 874. 

J IM , Persia, vol. xxi, p. 199. 

Ihtil,, Turkey, vol. xxwi, p. 427. 
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Another estimate for Northern Kurdistan is given in the following 

o o 

■mtistics of the six Armenian Provinces of Turkey, compiled in 1912 
'v the Armenian Patriarchate of Constantinople 1 : — 




Population. 

Per cent. 

Turks 


666,000 

25-4 

Kurds 


424.000 

16-3 

1 kher Muslim races 


88,000 

3-4 

-Armenians . 


1.018,000 

38-9 

1 >ther Christian races — 




Nestorians, dr. 


123.000 

4-8 

Creeks, etc. . 


42.000 

1-6 

1 hher religions — 




Qizilbash 


140.000 

5-3 

Zaza. dr. 


77,000 

2-9 

Vazidi . 


37,000 

1-4 



2.(515.000 

100-0 

According to Turkish statistic? 

,. the total population of the six 

1 Tovinces is 3.528.400. 

The Kurdish population is 

much under- 

>'ated by the Armenian 

Patriarchate : a Russian estimate in 1914 

gave the number of Kurds in the two trthi>/<it of Man 

and Bidlis as 

about 473.000. 




The latest statistics 

for the population of .Mesopotamia are the 

following 1 2 * * ; — 




Arabs 

1,450.000 

Armenians 

57.000 

Kurds 

380.000 

Yazicli 

21.000 

Turks and Turkmans 

110.000 

Chabaks . 

10,000 

Persians . 

70.000 

( 'ircassians 

8,000 

•lews 

(50,000 

Sabians . 

2,000 

'Syrian Christians 

(50,000 

Miscellaneous . 

10.000 

Total 


. 2.238,000 



The Kurds are split up into countless tribes, of three hundred of 
"Inch Alas' udi is said to have recorded the names, and these again" are 
divided into numerous sub-tribes, clans, and families. 1 Some of these 


1 See Armenia. and Kurdistan | Xo. 62 of the - Handbooks prepared under the 
'h lection of the foreign Office "), p. 7. 

2 Wee Mesopotamia (No. 03 of the Handbooks prepared under the direction of 

t,1P Foreign Office ’’). p. 8. 

' 5 Al-Ansari, Xnkhbat-ud-Dukr led. Charmoyl. p. lit. 

* The technical names for the tribes and their subdivisions are the following : 
'a-durnh, large tribe ; qaldlah, moderate-sized tribe ; tuifah . clan ; khdnak, ‘ tent ' 
“r family luing i n a fixed residence : alii 'hddiri, or aid khaimah, tent-dwellers; 



tribes live a nomarl and others a settled life, in spite of many attempt* r 
induce the former to settle down and occupy themselves with farml- 
and other forms of agricultural life. Idris, the lieutenant of the Salt.' 
Salim I (A. i). 1-102-20). in pacifying Kurdistan after the conquest 
that country, found the rich arable lands almost deserted and th 
mountains bristling with the castles of independent chieftain* 1 
various races, between whom there still burnt the flames of age-lon_ 
feuds. He therefore compelled the Kurds to settle on the \ac,in 
lands and divided the country into vm"'/"/ governed by Turkish offic ial 
and. in the more inaccessible parts of the hill-i ountry, by the lm.u 
chiefs. This policv gav'e rest indeed to the land, but favoured the. 
growth of Kurdish influence and power which is refl cted in the p:U-'e.- 
of Sharaf-ud-Dins history and which was always to be a source ol 
anxiety to the Turkish Government. It was not, however, until the 
middle of the last century that the Kurds began to show any real sign' 
of abandoning their nomad manner of life. 1 

When Kurds and Armenians occupy adjacent territory, the formet 
are almost invariably found occupying the high ground, while the lattei 
cling to the valleys and especially to the cities. But the hill-tribe* 
generally descend to the lower slopes and plains in winter, when on 
account of the cold the heights become uninhabitable both by man and 
beast. The two races, however, remain unabsorbed by the surrounding 
Turks. for whom both alike evince the utmost detestation. The attitude 
of the Kurd towards his neighbour* is well reflected in some of his 
popular sayings. Many proverbs e.g. "like the word of a Turk and 
as importunate as the Turkish taxes ", express his contempt for the 
lying Turk and his hatred for the oppressive administration of hi* 
government. The Armenian he regards in the same light as that m 
which the European looks upon the proverbial ” dirty Jew ' , and tin* 
spirit is exemplified by reference to the petty huckster as a person 
” with finger-nails like an Armenian ”. The Arab he dislikes as a 
common plebeian, saying of him : "do not unduly encourage an Arab or 
he will come and defile your cloak." and : " the Arab is like a fly ; the 
more you drive him away, the more insistent he becomes.’' The 
Persian receives in like manner a measure of good-natured scorn ■ 
" like a Persian sword," which is double-edged and therefore able to 

ki)rhui\ nomad*> ; akinji, Settled labourer. The termination?- -on, -i. -dni, di* 01 
-fit aie usually attached to the tribal names (Juba, lltctoif de notirts 
Konrdts). 

J For the results of compelling nomads to lead a sedentary life 
Sir M, Sykes, The Lent H frit ay * of th* Caliphs, pp. 403 ff. 
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strike friend and foe indiscriminately, and as effete as the Persian 
arrnv ’’ are both maxims referring to his unreliable character . 1 

In spite, however, of the carefully preserved distinctions of race . 2 
there are a few mixed Turkish and Kurdish tribes, chief!} in (ilicia. 
where Kurds and Turkman tribes have similar customs and manners 
and often live together with a common tribal organization. The 
principal mixed tribes are Barbas-'Asbirati. the Turkman-Sirkintli, 
the Kurd-Jarid. the Karsant^Asbirati. and the Manamanji-Asbirati. 
Both races were nomad until forced by the government about sixty 
years ago to build villages and adopt a more orderly mode of life : 
but the nomadic instinct is still strong within them, and often impels 
them to leave their homes and wander. Their occupation is still 
principally the tending of flocks and herds on the dopes of the 
mountains, and very few have as yet settled in the towns and villages 
of the plains : those who have done so for the most part live as pedlars 
or earn a precarious livelihood by smuggling tobacco, din) seldom 
work for hire, and their sole industry is the weaving of coarse rugs 
and mats. In character these mongrel Kurds are harsh and cruel and 
easilv roused to fanaticism, though they are described as having a 
strict sense of honour ; those in whom the Turkman blood flows 
move stron glv are said to exhibit a kindlier disposition. But it 
not improbable that the intermingling of distinct races, as is often 
the case, has brought out the worst characteristics of both. The women 
go unveiled and are allowed great freedom, but most of the hard 
manual labour falls on them. Many of these f'ilician Kurds migrate 
to the plains in the harvest season, often going as f.n as l)i}.u la u m 
search of casual employment, and for this purpose they assemble m 
the markets of Tarsus. 'Athmah and other cities, and hire themselves 


out to the local farmers on weekly contracts. 

The testimony of all ancient writers about the habits and character 


of the ordinary Kurd is unanimous. Then as now they were savages, 
dwellers in the mountains, steppes and valleys, tenders ot oxen, 
sheep, and horses, - behaving, as do the Arabs and Turks, like catt e 
and. like cattle, trampling on whatever they possess, m the words 


> Quoted from Noel. -The Charaeter of tl.e Ku.d. as .lhm.-ated l.y tl.ew 
IWum and popular Sax mg-." >n « 1- AW/,/,,, ,,/ the M o, Made-. 

\oI. i, nt. iv. tip. 79- 90. , 

, , * , , . ,, . lf r m. KuruK ui Auneiua practise mutilation m 

2 It is saul that man} u,t - rvuiu - , , 1 , t 4 fll „ 

, to eiimhasi/imj; then distinction item \he 

dwfijru remen t ot the head vitu a \.v e \ »- . .. 

M.rro.u.d, «,« people, iEnryl.^el.a Hr.tnmnn,. under XuUh.t.0*. vo , Mi. !>• 11 < • 
tut the present wnter ha, dee., unaMe to lind any eonl.nnanon ot tins statement 
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of ail anonymous Syriac writer . 1 Another writer refers to the' 
churlish disposition . 2 and Mas udi mentions that they were in his d 
a pastoral people, who recalled their scattered herds in the mounts n 
bv blowing a kind of rough wind-pipe ." 1 Manv a traveller also who lie 
gone on his way among them, from Xenophon and the Ten Thous.iii 
Greeks onwards, has warned his readers against their predatory habit- 
Ibn Jubair enters a special caution against those in the Jazirah. wlm- 
territory he crossed and whom he calls " a pest from Mausil to Xasibn 
and Dunaisar, committing highway robbery and busied in ruining tin 
country A At-Tainikhi. writing in the eleventh century, tells hov 
his caravan was plundered by a party of Kurds, who took whatsoever 
they could find, 1 ' and Al-Hamadani seems almost to regard the mine 
'■ Kurd " as synonymous with “ robber " in a passage in one of hi- 
epistles, where the only distinction that he can draw is that, whereas 
robbers d j spoil the aubif, or pious benefactions bequeathed for tin 1 
use of the poor, the Kurd only robs the weak/’ Xor do modern 
explorers differ from the opinions expressed bv their predecessors, 
and Marco Polo calls them " an evil generation, whose delight it is to 
plunder merchants 

Oppression of the weak and treachery, then, were the characteristics 
which attracted the attention of ancient writers. And that they were 
not a\ erse from over-reaching their neighbours, over whom fortune 
had given them the upper hand, is well shown by the following story. 
Ibn-ul- Amid told the Arabic historian Ibn -Miskawaih that he and 
"Rukn-ud-Daulah were in a.t>. 9.j1 caught by some Kurds in an awkward 
position, whence they could not extricate, themselves, and were in 
the. utmost distress from lack of provisions for themselves, their soldiers, 
and their beasts, none daring to show himself outside the camp. 
All supplies had been cut off, and the only food obtainable 
had to be purchased from individual Kurds who brought it 
into the camp by night and sold it at extortionate prices. A Kurd 
would come with a sack, nose-bag or other vessel, containing flour 
and sell it ; but when he had gone on his way with the price in his 


'C'nn,, Causa , wntten m the eleventh or tweltth century (ed. Kayseri, 
!>• h,f, | =»Syr. loO, (ierm. 104). * v 

< U1 G*°'jt’(tphorum Ambicontm (ed. de 

(^oejet, vol. vn, p. 236. 

Mas'udi. Muruj-ndh- Jthahnb, vol. viii, eh. 1*2*2. p. 90 
Ibn Jubair, Rihnlah (ed. de Boeje), p. 240 I =. 14J) 

“ At 'Tanukhi. An-Xi*hmir (ed. Margoliouth). p. 190. 

6 _ -Al-Hamadanl, Epistles (ed. Bairut), p. 172. 

* ^Birco Polo, Travels (ed. Yule), vol. i, p, 62 
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purse and the sack was emptied, it was found as often as not that the 
amount of flour which they had seen in it barely covered the surface, 
all beneath being earth. Thus they did with wheat also and barley, 
playing many tricks of a similar nature on their helpless victims. 1 
In other cases, indeed, it was found that not even the chiefs could 
refuse a bribe, according to the statement of Ibn-ul-Athir, and many 
perchance deemed it advisable to pacify them with a gift. 2 

Such being the character that they bore, it is not surprising to 
hud that the name Kurd became a term of abuse, and At -Tabari has 
preserved examples of this usage, wherein a man reproached his 
enemy with the taunts O thou Kurd, brought up in the tents of 
the Kurds ’’ , 3 and " O thou son of an harlot, reared in the tents of 
the Kurds ”, 4 as the bitterest and most shameful insults at his 
command. And the feeling of the Arab for his turbulent neighbour 
can be divined from the eastern equivalent of the English saying 
“ when Greek meets Greek ”, the Arabic proverb that " a Kurd 
will scoff at a soldier 

It is, however, as soldiers and mercenaries that the Kurds have 
generally been most esteemed." Among the ancients they were ever 
accounted, as in the days of Xenophon, excellent slingers" and archers 8 ; 
yet a study of their history serves but to show that they invaiiably 
proved unreliable, even as the Sultan ‘Abd-ul-IIamid (a.d. 1376-1909) 
lately found them. For he took the rash step of enrolling some in 
a body of irregular cavalry, called the htmidhuih;' for service both 
as troops and as police, while others were enlisted in the chete, which 
"as little more than an organized band of brigan Is for use in the 
Balkan wars. This however, was of very little use ; for in 

the war of a.d. 1877-8 it never went into action, being entirely occupied 
in collecting loot; and. when a general mobilization for mameuvres 
was ordered, it had to be abandoned owing to the passive resistance 
of the Kurds, who refused to report themselves for duty in an under- 
taking from which they saw no chance of reaping any profit. The 

1 Thu Miskuwaih. Tajdrih-nl-Vinmn fed. Marg-oliouih). \oI. u, p. 140. 

“ Ihn-uI-Athir, op. cit . , vul. ix, p. 203. 

3 At-Tabari, Anna/s (ed. Xoldeke), p. 11. 

4 Ihid . p. -279. 

' Frey tag, Arahum Prorerlna , vol. ni, p. 398. 

6 See the Syriac Life of Afar Yabhalahn (ed. Bedjan). ch. xviii, pp. 186-7, 
ai *d ch. xix, p. *201, for their employment hired infantry. 

‘ Suidas, Lexicon (ed. liaisfurd), vol. ii, p. 1979. 

8 Ifaitmi praises the skill of the Kurds round Mai din as archers {Documents 
Armtnitns. Joe. cit.. vol. ii, pp. 131-2). 

9 Sir M. Sykes, The Last Days of the Caliphate , pp. 420-1. 
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organization aimed at winning the affections of the tribes bv allow v 
them extraordinary hcenee under a seiiu-rnihtarv guise ; its office 
could only be tried by a regular court martial, and in anv conflict wi- 
the civ il authorities they were mvanablv supported bv the Sublin 
Porte. The only consequence of these privileges was an increase i 
lawlessness, and one of the darkest stains in Kurdish history is 1 1 , 
facility with which these people allowed themselves to become th 
tools of the Noting lurks in carrying out the Armenian atrocities. 

The nomadic habits of the Kurd are bad for the development <> 
the land . for not only do tlmy not allow them to practise agricultuo 
themselves, hut they also inculcate in them a contempt for tho s " 
'\ho have settled down, and their continual depredations on their moo 
civilized neighbours make farming N , hazardous and unprofitabi, 
that many a fertile tract of country now lies waste. At the same time 
it must be admitted that the inefficiency of the Turkish civil oeeupatioi 
has offered no hope of security to those who would fain settle 
permanently on the land. I hough in some narts the Kurds have 
become sedentary and work on the soil, they are thoughtless for the 
mono®, uhilt. ignoiant distrust of modern appliances is crowned by 
oriental indifference to progress. One of the main causes of thb 
inveterate nomadism is perhaps to be sought in the love of horses, 
which they breed in vast herds in the highlands of Armenia and which 
force them to travel much ; for the horse, which is born high in the 
hi iy country, has to be brought down to the plains in winter for the 
•sake of the milder climatn Besides the rearing of horses, the Kurds 

- veep , Sheep ani1 " ,,at * in va <t numbers but. unlike the Arabs, no 
camels ; for the camel can only live in the plains, while the Kurd 
sums t e oe lo"-]\ing sandy wastes which are the Arab's home. 

he sedentary Kurd grows every kind of farm-produce, while those 
"ho dwell m the cities are weavers and smiths : but these also, and 

especially those who occupy the smaller villages in the hills, are lawless 

and addicted to robbery * nnrl » , . , 

• , ' ’ aml r *^ e . v pay their taxes onlv at irregular 

intervals or elude them entirely, for manv are ready to revert to 
nomadism it an opportunity offers itself. When, however, Kurdish 

tamilms have been working on the land tv>r » t ,, 

f •" 11 lan(t l°r several generations, thev 

elble , / m ,he They are stunlv, 

Si'll ' r'" nth ' mliSt ia ,h8 "■>'!’ « tie 1-ol.ce. in 

T " ”* a °' V bC ™'™! Ireful eitizens| but those 
T the alt f St ' iCb - *”'> '» C»ftic„l ar the inhabitants 

S: : T~ ry ' ,r5q “ d p ™ ; »- - »«>> 
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These latter spend the winter from October to February in villages 
or in camps in the plains on the eastern bank ot the iigris. In March 
the semi-nomads move into tents until the harvest is over, and in 
June tkev migrat - 1 with their flocks and herds to the lofty pastures 
on the mountain-plateaux from the Argut Dagli to the Auruman Pagh; 
the pure nomads leave the plains somewhat earlier, before the harvest. 
Similar movements take place from the plain of Mausil to the high 
tablelands round lake Wan. between which and TTamadan they are 
able to live in comparative plentv. These tribes, both nomadic and 
semi-nomadic, eke out their somewhat scanty living by exacting 
blackmail from their sedentarv neighbours and from passing travellers 
and. if hard pressed bv the local authorities, do not shrink from 
seeking refuge across the frontier. In Luristan and Persia proper die 
Kurds grow corn, espe. iallv round Kirmanshah. and live a sedentary 
life ; thev are, notwithstanding, hardy fighters. The summer they 
spend in tents beside their villages or on the roofs of their houses for 
the sake of the cool air. onlv in the winter retiring into the warmth 
of their cottages. Their villages also are often fortified with a strong 
blockhouse for defence against less peaceful tribes . 1 

The tribal tie, though verv weak among the urban Kurds, is a 
powerful bond of union amongst all other classes, exerting its 
gi cutest force among those whose lives are completely nomadic. Bu 
•small parties frequently break away from the larger whole in order to 
join other groups : for no hesitation is felt by a tribe in receiving 
additions to its numbers. The small tribes are of little importance 
and onlv act through the orders of the main body. Kach tribe is 
controlled bvan biy/m or chief, whose power depends ultimately on his 
qualifications for holding office, although he relies also on the support 
and influence of his near relations, who form a kind of advisory council 
and by the loss of which he is rendered powerless. A et the authority 
of a chief has often been paralvsed by an obstinate minority, which 
can onlv be coerced at the expense of a blooti-feud which is at all costs 
to be avoided, for the inevitable result is the weakening and often the 
virtual extermination of the whole tribe. In some cases a religious 
significance is attached to the chiefs, who in consequence usually 
exercise a wider swav bevond the limits of their own tribe. The 
Muslim Kurdish chiefs of Sulaiinannah. for instance, are invested 
with a religious authority which confers on its holders a wide secular 

1 On the natural and commeieuil pioducts of KuidiMan -ee the ]>iesent 
Avi iter's- at tide in the A^thr IU >'i> vol. sni, No. 52. p}>. hl>5 7u<>. 
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poveu As a general rale the must belong to one familv. althoi, 
the office is not strictly hereditary. On the death of a chief the he 
men o t .e tribe meet to elect his successor, paying careful attcn: 
o ? uu ic ate s fitness to rule. If they disagree, the result offer 
that the tribe breaks up and the various parties unite with other t.v 
1,1 neighbourhood or migrate to a different localitv 

Public opinion in a tribe only sets towards the preservation 
tradition, by which all are bound. The onlv sanctions of tribal soon 
are ancient custom and the blood-feu, 1. and it is regarded as 
^ rumrable dutv to carry on the feud until full vengeance has be. 
n ' 6< ' ' hl J spint ,s muf,,rcef hy such proverbs as: - Ti. 

leave th! Kem b ° th ‘ ! * his son ” and : “ Do n 

t h • dCCOl ! M Wlth • vour ene,!u ' unsealed/’ * which every Kurd , 
taught in earliest childhood. Nevertheless, before the agsnev 

fo the cb r°T e * T Ck 2 feU<1 ' a dispute is generally refer, v 

but the dis °1' .c ^ i° ' mtm ° r t0 til<! tribal co "ncil for arbitration 
a feud b S lS ) n ht ’ Sant " il! wften set the awan) aside and open 
sealed blr ^ h " ° PP0, * ettt quarrel may, however, be 
to be reld D ° f * SUm <>f •*»*. though this course is apt 

O b raid! 1 a n antam0,mt t0 a of weakness and therefore 

are Li, ; f ^ impOTtwrt U > **»' * mind that all such feuds 
mena cilia th > !” deKn * te fierio(J m face of a common danger 

; °‘: tn e ' Yet th ™ other laws making for 
o o a ti Wh,Ch f ° r ” t “ the duty to a gumt 

These or, L man thrmVS hi ««W on a man’s protection, 

were it not "° Uld inde ? d prove au intolerable burden 

such a conr ** re ' Stramt wlu ch prevents a man from adopting 
Llmbl e rL "T “ the direst -tramity. An equally 
the sanctity cf m ^ 6 ° laiacter of tll( ‘ Kurd is his high ideal of 
the 2. he StandS - • Pl-e than 

go as they like : ther aremLT C ? mpaRltlvel y free to come an ' 1 
almost all tribes thev ’•! f nd won b T °P en courtship, for in 

pi«v 8n o M c"„ d „ l: r * 1 - 1,1 ,te Km]ti "s 

company of orown-im fhil ) " l " ’’ ^ saif1 ’ of ilvl "- to en J°. v 

0<kl»«Cr '/ T " hom the ? “ - “ the fait 

o, their women is f, mon \ rrfm ‘t "“T The morality 

death ; prostitution is ,l/ os . . ” . “ <ni,es P“ IU »1> ailultery with 

mown, and it is even asserted that 


Xoel, loc. 


nt. 
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l n’re is no word in Kurdish for a prostitute, who is called a “ Persian 
"man in the east, a “Russian " in the north, and a “Turk'’ in 
he west of Kurdistan . 1 

The courage of the Kurd is undisputed, and it has been inculcated 
1 him from earliest youth that ” arms are hut half the battle ", while 
'with, or at least death in battle, is hardly feared. Their love of 
independence has struck all observers from Xenophon, who has 
OM'orded that the Karduchi were not subject to the king of Persia 
out- apparently autonomous , 2 down to Gibbon, who calls them "a 
loople hardy, strong, savage, impatient of the yoke, addicted to 
1 -ipme and tenacious of the government of their national chiefs ” 3 ; and 
tfajor Noel records as one of theii most time-honoured adag* s : “ Do 
,; "t kn >ck at anvor.e's door and no one will knock at vours." The 
hiM-mentioned writer adds that they are clean livers, to whom 
unnatural vices are unknown, addicted neither to the use of alcohol 
nor of opium, and that over-indulgence at the table is stronglv con- 
demned. Their pleasures arc simple and all connected with the flesh. 

” "’hich they eat, which they riile. and with which they sleep." They 
nave also a shrewd appreciation of the practical value of wealth, even 
though adversity has taught them its snares. Of religion they do 
not- think much, and most references to it- and to its professors in 
their proverbs are supercilious or mocking. Their treachery the same 
writer considers to be really the result of the hard conditions under 
which they live, the constant and hitter inter-tribal feuds, and of 
the fact that their count rv has been for centuries overrun by 
invaders who have never shown sympathy with or consideration 
f f >r its inhabitants, while their practical turn of mind tends to 
convey a sense of callousness to people who are not themselves 
orientals . 4 But- these points, although they should be t.irown 
into the scale in forming a just estimate of the national character 
of the Kurd, can hardlv be accounted an adequate excuse for the 
countless acts of treachery, of robbery and of murder with which the 
pages of their historv are stained. Of the arts of civilization and of 
literature, as of political ability, the Kurds have none. They have 
never organized the administration of their own country, nor have they 

1 Noel, foe. cil. 

Xenophon, Anabasis. V. v, 17. 

3 Ilibbon, The Decline awl Full of tin Roman Empire, eh lix. 

4 Xoel ,op.cit. For the character of the modem Kurds s-ee al-o Svkes. The 
Last Heritage of the Caliphs , Rich. Xarrntice of a llemikncf in Koon/iPan. and 
Xbllingen, Wild Life among the Kurds. 
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shown any capacity for cohesion between the varied tribes wL- 
aggregate forms the Kurdish nation. The only Kurd, the lllustm 
Saladin. who was able to form an empire strong enough to det'\ 
western world relied on Arab arms and Muslim fanaticism rafhei to 
on the loyalty of his own kith and kin. And the kingdom thus form 
did not long survive its creator : for the quarrels which seem 
eradicable among Kurds were kindled into flames among his 
immediately after their father's death and brought about the sp 1 ' 
dissolution of his life-work. And so. to account for the remat k.d 
phenomenon of the sudden rise of the house of Aiyub and its equal 
sudden downfall, the modern historian is tempted to suspect t 
presence of other than purely Kurdish blood in the veins of the Utc 
champion of Islam. 

The opinions expressed by Rich agree with those of otic 
authorities. Writing after long residence in Kurdistan. 1 he said th.- 
from what he had seen of Kurdish gentlemen both at Baghdad and 1. 
their own country, he was inclined to think very favourably of tin u 
manners and their hospitality, although he found their habit of stanmr 
at strangers very disconcerting. They are eager for information 
and always ready to talk on politics, the affairs of England ami 
France interesting them particularly : but they are diffident of them- 
selves. Though not usually boisterous among themselves, they a u 
given frequently to emitting loud shrieks for no apparent reason. 
Bold but unscientific horsemen, they twist, turn, and pull their horses 
without mercy, and ride hard, whatever the nature of the ground- 
thereby making their horses restless, vicious, and bad-tempered. 

In physique the Kurd is well-made and active, very like the Persian 
in general appearance. The face is oval, the features sharp, and the 
nose prominent : the mouth and chin are somewhat receding, the 
eves deep-set, dark, and intelligent : the brow is ample and cleai. 
slightly receding ; but on the whole the features are more delicate 
than those of the Persians, especially the hands and fingers, which are 
small and slender. The women are verv pretty when young, blit their 
features become sharp like those of men when only in their prime 
and their beauty soon withers. They are almost always unveiled, 
the use of the veil being exceptional and restricted to certain 
tribes ; they are not in the least degree cautious to hide themselves 
and even admit male servants into their houses, and, although 

1 Rich, op. cit. (18301. Amongst his hooks in the British Museum, it should 
be added, is a still unpublished Tdrtkh-ul-Aknid which he obtained in Kurdistan. 
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"'lie of the women wear veils of black hoisehair, it is rarelv 
•'tiled down over the face except by women of high rank or 
dten it is desired to ignore anyone's presence. They are treated 
- equals by their husbands and regard with contempt the 
•tvish estate of Turkish women. But it is not unknown for a 
Inef to force poor parents to bestow on him their daughter for 
mnporary gratification, and then to divorce her or marry her to a 
'iTvant in order to make way for another wife. Another noticeable 
nature in their character on which the same writer has remarked is 
'heir pride in their ancestry and the attachment of all classes to their 
hiefs, whom they will follow even into exile. But the chief never 
hides his sense of superioritv to his subjects, nor does the subject either 
msent this attitude or dare to infringe upon the prerogatives which 
'"-long of right to the chief. 

It remains but to mention the attainments of the Kurds in literature, 
•md this will not long detain the reader, for they have no written 
language Thev speak, as has already been said, kunwhtj !. 1 a 
l«ttois of Persian, which is supplemented to a certain extent with 
''ords borrowed from Arabic to express ideas unfamiliar to the native 
Kurd . 2 Of this there are several dialects, notably that of the Muqri 
Kurds . 3 the Auromani dialect on the Turco-Persian frontier opposite 
Baghdad, and the Gurani dialect. This latter, though a dying language, 
is still spoken bv the Aurumani. JRijab and Kandiilah tribes and by 
sections of the Sinjabi. Gurani. and Bajiliin tribes, but it is gradually 
giving place to It is, however, not strictly a Kurdish 

language like kurtmnj! which has its own distinct grammatical forms, 
vocabulary, and idiom, but merely a variant of old Persian, perhaps 
long separated from the mother-tongue, yet- one which has also 
borrowed freely from Jcunwi »ji. : of all the dialects it is probably the 
least affected by modern Persian, whereas on the contrary it borders 
closely on the dialect of the northern Burs. But its most interesting 
point is its connexion with Zaza, the degraded, semi-barbarous speech 
of certain low, almost undeveloped, classes of Kurds in central 

1 A noteworthy peculiarity of the Kuril l - hia tendency to clip wuril' : t <i. . 
•ho ill m u for iluhiniid. Shonitdiniin lor Shtititz-Ufl- httiitn. 

' See E. B. Soane, Kn-manji hmfflwo , Yu-of l’a-ha, Dtrltoitnttir, Kunh- 
A ntb* (Stambul), and Schindler. HutM'it -.inn Kititltflu n Wnil-i hal:> m the 
A- r if/ fjj ,* l h-jj f ~.rj} • n Mnnji ill ‘ i ud t h < t t Iltrlttij'f . ' nl. xhi. pp. i.i ! ' . for 
"orka dealing with the language. 

3 See O. Mann, Kurdisch- Ptrutseht Fun-chunt/m : L'rgebnuse titter von l'jul big 
lr, °d in Peraien auv/efnhvttn Foreehumjarem, of which the first part deals with the 
Buqri dialect. 
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Kurdistan. Zaza is not a btrm.in j! language at all from v.i 
owe\er, owing to its own inadequacy to express anv but the sinij 
ideas, it has been compiled largelv to borrow. It is.'in fact, an ar ; 

survival, and seems to be entirely unaffected bv the modern IV. 
speech. 1 

With these limitations of speech it is not surprising to find r. 
the Kurds have failed to develop a national literature or to show 
interest m literature. To this rule the Aivfibi Kurds form 
exception. To Zhulin poems were addressed on various occasion, 
a certain Ibn li.am, who had been banished from Damascus, ohtan 
permission from AKAdil to return by composing in that prim 
honour a h autiful elegy.* and Taj-ul-Mul«ik. Saladin s nephew, 
piaised bt the Arab.c biographer as a man of talent, who publ.de 
an anthology of his own poems, some of which were good and some 
flight mem : Nahdins son Al-Afdat assisted his tutor Al-Band.. 
to ootam many rare and valuable books.', while the tomb of Al-Ad.r, 
at Damascus became a library.- But it must be remembered that ai 
rnse works were composed in Arabic, and it was probable their Arabs 
upbrnging and culture that led the Aiyubi Kurds to appreciate such 
s. n ega studies, too. the Kurds were equally backward, unb- 
are n,ention « 1 »*v I»>n Kballikan : these 

atDo 'bn-us-Maiab of Shahrapir. of 'the Sluifi* sect, who died 

at Damascus m a.,, 124-v and Isa the Hakkari, wim died in a.d. 11^ 

-Ixiiitir Sot- it t fj 1 | ])() uM ’" l:lI > I’oetrv, JM tl,e Journal of thr 

II") Khallikan. IVtiiuyiii-iil- .| • i c., 

5 i'i- JS1 ‘ J 1 • ,,e • Sl;uif -'- >»■ V ■ --it- 

Id ih.. i. p|,. 272 

’ Id. ih ., m, pp mi-g. 

Id. it, l, p. 197. .Similarly. A/Zahn- 1 , ! f ,, 
m-o [it uui In.tonan named ' ot maintained a faumu. 

)>. 5211. Janul-nd-im, .bn-uI-CJuftl lu Uls service ( Atm-d-farai, 

taught in the M.idr is-ir so i r ^V"*' at Mau.il Im migrated to Jerusalem n tu I 
ImtaughtasaShlH-i 2 “ ,a « mm«l to Damascus. «ln-m 

7, - — *1* piotessoi. and m i n imo i . , , , 

Athi-iirn/ril,' founded he Sitt-u -1 1 Sh‘ i . J oecatne he^d of the mailnt-nt id- 
ed Keisp. vol. iv nr, nip. .o, A l, J 1 ' 1 ie ' 1 ' ter ot ■'ialadm (Ahu- l-Fidii. -I iniah. 

h H.n Khallikan. n. * S,-, I ' m I- 0 " '* V " vuI ’ '' I’P- *»-«») 

m:i. The Kurds^mahnm A 2'- <’• ^ = -^u-'M'kW. 

science of caiinn-l a «\ /,„■ mm s i - * ,e,lc " to hate been enthusiastic over the 

Aiuh and Kurdish pame, which i'"* ' I'disputeatMausilbetweenthe 

summon the disputants to A 1 c,,. 1 ., 2 a " ,e , S ° vloleut that Xur-ud-Din had to 

side a school in which thev could J " *2 ** U . , 'V putting i„ the hands of each 
io /Iiidut'un, in the RrcuAl vol i,- til<3U ' own I> e< -‘uliar doctrines ( Kitdb - 
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Of the three greatest Kurdish writers, Abu -1-Fida. the Aiyubi 
• mice of Ilainah, wrote a geography, a history of pre-Islamie times, and 
book of Annals from the time of Muhammad down till his own death i 
'it. like most of the Arabic historians, his works are to a large extent 
"mpilations and abridgments of earlier chronicles, with little or no 
■nileavour to weigh evidence or test the value of his sources, and his 
reography only gives yet another account of places and countries 
■Inch had been visited and fully described by his more famous pre- 
lecessors. He, too, wrote in Arabic, the language of the educated 
md learned classes of his day. 1 Of Idris 2 and Xharaf-ud-Din, the 
historians, more will be said hereafter, when some account is given of 
heir lives and the times in which thev lived. 

d he Kurdish language has never been reduced to writing, and this 
1S doubtless one of the reasons why it has never been employed in 
literature. Thus most Kurds, who felt themselves inspired to write 
histories or books on geography, were compelled, if they used 
Kurdish, to employ the Arabic script ; they therefore avoided the 
difficulty of adapting a foreign alphabet to their own language by 
adopting the natural expedient of writing in Arabic, a language more- 
" v er infinitely richer in resources and already fully developed by its 
long employment in Muslim literature. 

Apart from these three well-known authors, who wrote in Arabic, 
a few Kurdish writers and scholars have at various times composed 
"orks in their native tongue. ‘All Hariri (a.d. 1009-10 — a.d. 1080-1), 
a dative of llarir in the Hakkari district, left a collection of poems 
"ell known in Kurdistan. Mala’i Jizri. whose true name was Shaikh 
Ahmad (a.d. 1078-9 — a.d. 1160-1) and who was born in Bukhtan, 
tell in love with the sister of the amir of his tribe and wrote in her 
honour poems much admired by the Kurds of his day : yet he is said 
to have refused the hand of the princess in marriage as too great an 
uonour for one of humble birth. Muhammad, surnamed Farph 
Tairan (a.d. 1302 -3 — a.d. 1375-6), who was sprung from the town of 
Makas, left at his death a number of tales and many poems written 
>u a choice but florid stvle. MakVi Ahmad (a.d. 1417-8— a.d. 149-1-5), 
an ^habitant of the Hakkari country, left, many verses collected into 
a diicna or anthologv and a brochure in Kurdish entitled Maul ad or 

On the writing-, of Abu-'l-Fida, see Brockelnrum s < ^sdiichfc d> r // 

Li vol. ii, pp. His history i8> called the M ukkfaytr Tdrikh-if-hadiov 

Ull d his, geography the Tnqn'hi-ul-Buhbhi. 

^ ee Brockelmann, op. cit.. vol. ii. p 233. 

VOL. II. 
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the Birth of .Muhammad ". which attained great fame m Kim 
Ahmad Khan, of the Khaniyan Kurds, a clan of the Hakkan 
who settled at Bayazid in A.n. 1591 or 1)9:2. was the author <>i 
love-poems, a small glossary of select Kurdish and Ara nc 
and of a large collection of Kurdish. Turkish, and Arabic l lot ' 
was versed also in other arts as well as in natural science, an ‘ 1 
a.d. J 652 or 1 <>53. Isma’il (a.d. 1654-5— a.t>. 1709-10), of at '■ 
compiled a small Kurmanji-Arnbc Persian glossary for the in 
the young, entitled the (inh<hi, and several slight poems in d* ^ 
Sharif Khan (a.d. 1089-90 -a.d. 1748-9), a prince of the Hakkan i 
at JCilamarik, left some poems both in Kurdish and in 11 , 

Murad Khan (a.d. 1737-8 — a.d. 1781-5), also of Bayazid, wrote son 
erotic pieces and other fugitive compositions in kumviH]'- 
Murad Khan all attempts at literary composition appear to ' 
died out, and the careful researches of modern scholars haM 
brought to light the songs and tales of a national folk-lore. 

Very few Kurds at the present time are in the least 
educated, for they have neither the intelligence nor the natu 
inclination to grasp abstract ideas; their genius, indu< • 
practical rather than speculative. Those Kurds who have Attain 
distinction beyond the narrow confines of their own coUUl 
have all been trained in the American Protestant College • 
‘Aintab, Bairut, or Constantinople, or in any case outside Kurdistai 
The education, moreover, for which they show the great! 
aptitude is one with some such practical goal in view as employ 11111 
in the Civil Service or in the Army. The number of those who ha 
succeeded iu deriving benefit from a liberal education is very ^ 
perhaps not a dozen persons now living. Among them may 
mentioned five Kurds who have obtained high offices in the Ottoma 
Government : these are Saiyid ‘Abd-ul-Qadir, General Sharif Bas i • 
‘Izzat and Sa‘id Pasha, and Zaki Pasha, of whom the last two ha\ e In 
at different times the portfolio of the Minister of the Interu'i 
‘Abd-ul-Qadir was in exile during the reign of ‘Abd-ul- Hamid- bur 
upon the announcement of the Constitution he was promoted to a 
a Senator and has been since then President of the Council of State , 
General Sharif Pasha was formerly the Turkish Minister in Stockholm, 
after which he became Minister for Foreign Affairs ; and Zaki Pasha, 
surnamed Al-IIalabi or “ the Aleppine ”, who was a member of the 

1 Jaba, Reciif.il de Notices et flee if* Kourdts. 

2 See, for example, Prynin and Socin, Kurdische Sammlungtn . 
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mmittee of Union, and Progress and a man of moderate views, 
mmanded the Army of Uskub in the Balkan War against the 
bians, when he was driven into Albania, and later preceded .Jamal 
■ the commander-in-chief in Syria, a post which he relinquished to 
■come one of the Kaiser's a ides-de-ca mp in Berlin. 


"Iks on ‘‘The Religion ok the Keros in Noe. II. Pt. II, 
1 * 1 *. 197-213 OF THE IUllf.tis 


p. 200. — Yvzini. Another derivation of the name is that implied 
■ A-di-Shahrastani (Kitdb-ul-Mihil tea- n-Rihal, Cureton, vol. i. p. 101), 
iio says that the Yazidi were the followers of Yazid lhn Lnaisah, 
io took a prominent part in the religious quarrels of the first century 
1 Klft ni and who was an adherent of the first Muhakkamah and after- 
■irds of the Ihadiyah: he believed that (iod would send an apostle 
"in among the Persians and reveal to him a hook already written in 
■> liven, so that he would forsake Islam and join the Nubians. Ibis 
ophet Kreiner (in the Geschichte der herrschenden Tdeen des Islums, 
10b) identified with the Shaikh Adi, hut wrongly, for the Shaikh Mas 
Syrian from Baalbakk. From these facts Isya Joseph (in the 


Iwirican Journal of Semitic Lanijuuijes, vol. xxv. pp. 115~ls) concluded 
’■ 1 1 h Ash-Khahrastani that the Yazidi were originally a sub-sect of the 
b’h.inji, akin to the Ihadiyah, named after their founder Yazid ihn 
1 nusah, and that, having migrated in the fourteenth century (Lav aid, 
\iiiereh and its Remains , vol. ii, p- 254), they were drawn into the mo\e- 
“tent of which the Shaikh ‘Adi was the moving spirit and ended by 
regarding him after his death as a saint and later as the incarnation of 
Kod ; (see also Siouffi in the Journal Asiatique, vm, p. SO). 

p. 201. — Malik Ta’us. According to Lidzharski (in the Zeitschrift 
• ] <' r Re ut sc hen Monjenhindischen Gcsellschuft , vol. Iv, p. 592, n. 1) the 
name* of the Yazidi god is to be traced back to a god called Ta'uz, to whom 
Nlul.iammad ibn Is ha \ bears witness (in the Fihnst, Hiigel, in, \ ,4, 
PP- 322-3) ; for in an account of the gods and festivals of the Bahians 

« f Harran he states : *LJ ^ OiS jJl AL. j —jjj 


a! V| jjt" jXJ C)L5Cjil “Tammuz : in the middle 

thereof is the feast of Al-buqat, namely of the Weeping Women 
a statement philologically doubtful], that is Tii uz, a feast which is held 
in honour of the god Ta’uz.” Now the identification of the Yazidi 
Taus with the Ta’uz of the people of Harran is very likely : for (1) the 
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Y'azidi and the Harratii were close neighbours and the religion <>! 

Y azidi is known to have been tainted with Sahian influence, and ■ - 
little-known Ta’uz would easily have been assimilated to the A 
Ta’us, peacock, ’ in consequence of which corruption the min-' ' 
that bird would naturally be introduced into their worship. Hu 
same passage carries the inquiry a step further, for in it the god Ta < 
identified with Tniuniu/, a conclusion regarded as probable al-' 
Chwolsohn after an examination of xanous alternatives tin lJie -■ 
vol. ti, pp. 204-5). This, in spite of fqya Joseph l in the American J" h 
of Semitic Languages, vol. x\v, p. 250), has much m its favour: (1! 
derivation both of the Malik Ta’iis and of Tii'uz from a god w 
worship was so well-known and widely spread as that of Tanmiu 
intrinsically probable ; (2) the interchange of m and ir is not unknowi 
Kurdish (cp. Justi, hurdische < rrainmatik , p. H‘2) and common m 
eastern Semitic dialects; cp. A-s. llummiizu and Du’uzu for Tiiinu 
(Muss- Arnolt, Asiyn sc/nw Haml iniiiei huclt, j>. 236u) and the situ 
weakening of Shamash into Shawash m Aramaic (Delaporte, Ii pig rap 
Aramcens, p. 171. 

The view put forward by Professor Jackson (in the Journal «t I 
American Oriental Society, vol. xxv, p. 17, s) that the cult of the Mai 
Til’us is to be referred to old devil-worship m Mazandaran has little . ■ 
recommend it : for, (1) there is no trace of devil-worship in connexio ■ 
with the Malik la us: (2) there is no evidence, apart from the prop"- 1 - ' 
(tarnation of Yazidi” from the term of Yazd, of a Persian origin " 
this religion ; (A) it fails to account for the name Malik Ta'us. See al-a 
on the Yazidi religion, Jalal \T\ri, Lc , liable promu ‘ Dieu css uu *»> ' 

2 ezidisme (Constantinople) and Anastasie Mane in Al-MasJirik, tol. 1 ■ 
pp. 32-7, 151 G, 209-14, 395-9, 547-53, 615-55, 731-6, and 660-9. a- 
cited by Bittner {loc. at. infr.). 

p. 201, n. 2.— Rashiii. Professor Bevan (in a private coinmunaM- 
tion) points out that this should be rajim (Eth. region), “accursed," 
which Muslim commentators wrongly took to mean “stoned” (Nbldelo , 
^ eue Beitrage nir Semi lichen Spmchwissenschaft, p. 47). 

p. 202.— Pro lessor Bevan points out that it is the ordinary Muslim 
doctrine that Christ was not crucified (Qur'an, iv, 156). 
p. 203, 1. 15.— For “ battle” read “ wattle ”. ’ 

p. 204 .— Al-Jalwau and Mcsdaf -ir-JRash (not J lushaf-ul-H'iak'- 
text of these books has been published from a MS. obtained in MauM 
* V f 7 a ' ^ 6ph 111 the Amer >can Journal of Semitic Languages, vol. xx v - 
Ti’ xrQ aS . WCil aS a translation with brief notes (ibid., pp. 21H-5-H- 
■ . contains these two hooks together with an introduction and an 
appendix, which consists of a collection of materials concerning the faith 
and practice of the Yazidi, a poem m praise of the Shaikh ‘Adi, the 
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neipal prayer of the Yazidi in Kurdish, a description of their priestly 
-:eni, and the petition to the Ottoman Government (on which see the 
- Ict/n, vol. ii, pt. ii, pp., 20710b Of Al-Jalwah, which is said to 
e lioen dictated by the Shaikh ‘Adi himself to his secretary Shaikh 
khr-ud-Din in A.n. 1162-3, the original is now kept at iWidri. The 
Black Book ” claims to have been written by one Hasan-ul-Basri in 
t>. 1242-3, and the original is preserved at Qa^r Izz ud-Din, a village 
i the east side of the Tigris; it derives its name from the description 
it of the descent of the Gord upon the Black Mountain. But the 
ifhenticity of these books is a matter of some doubt. Other Yazidi 
' sS. are known : two are in the fhhliothc'juc y<itio>utl<’ at Paris {Fond 
'"luque, Nos. 30G and 825}, part of winch has been translated by 
1 * l ‘ofessor K. If. Browne in an appendix to 0. 11. Barry s Sw‘ Alouths in 
An tan Momisteri/, pp. 357-37 : one Syriac text has been published by 
-B. C'habot in tin* Journal Asiatiqw', iv, vii, pp. 100 ft., and another by 
1 Miml in .1 Lvntc Sinjnr from a MS. copied for him from an original in 
i*' monastery of Uabban llurmuzd. '1 lie latter is the work of a Syrian 
v" e-t named Isaac who had lived for a long while among the Yazidi and 
no wrote his work in the form of a catechism, in which a youthful 
'■ i /id i questions one of his teachers about his faith, the autlioi, 
ovever, occasional! v drops his )o/<\ so that the (piestioner is seen to he 
■one other than Isaac himself (Joseph, loc. at.). On the sacred books 
"f the Yazidi see also M. Bittner m Dcnkschriftcn tier kais. Akadenue tier 
d iisensdiaftm in If 'ten, phi I. -lust. KUtw. I* 1 * , > v , l'P* !lu< ^ v > 

PP* 1 - 1H, and Anastasie Marie in Antlirojios, N I, i, pp. 1-39. 

p. 210.— Fourteenth Clause. The Subians also did not eat purslane, 
garlic, beans, cauliflower, cabbage, and lentils (Bar Hebneus, At-Tunkh, 
!’• 260, cited by Joseph, loc. cit., p. 254b 




m-: maxcscpipts collected by william maiisdex 

IT1I SPECIAL BEFEBESCE TO TWO COPIES OF 
ALMEIDA'S " IIISTOIIY OF ETHIOPIA" 

Hv E. Dkxison' Ross 

U r HEX in 1916 the School of Oriental Studies was established oil 
' the old premises of the London Institution in Finsbury 
m ils, an agreement was come to whereby King s College, 
Diversity College, and the University of London handed over 
11 the School as a temporary loan all their Oriental books, in 
vchmge for an equivalent number of European books belonging to 
i'“ Library of the Institution. The contribution of King's College 
i ■ ! -. mainly represented hv a most valuable collection of works 
haling with Oriental languages and literature known as the Mar Hen 
: - Iranf . This library contains, in addition to a large collection of 
dated books covering practically the whole field of Oriental 
•truing, a number of manuscripts, and among these is a copy of 
’•>' II iitori/ of Ethiopia, hv .Mano<d d Almeida, to which I wish to 
all especial attention in the present article. William Marsden. the 
'•"Ik of whose library is now housed in tlm School of Oriental Studies 
•' >s born at Verval. co. Wicklow. Ireland, in 1 7">d. He received 
•' classical education and was oil tlie point of entering Trinity tollere. 
Ibiblin, when lie accepted an appointment as a writer to the Gas 1 : 
India Company in Sumatra, reaching Pen cool en in 17iL lie spent 
eight years in Sumatra and occupied some of his leisuie hours nith the 
'Why of the Malay language. In 1779 he returned to England., and in 
1 id.j set up an East India agency business with his brother John in 
1 lower Street, London. In 179-7 he accepted the post of second 
, 'secretary to the Admiralty, anil in I-ddl became first Secretary. He 
Mired from this post in 1807. just before his marriage with Elizabeth, 
the daughter of Sir Charles Wilkins, the Orientalist, and occupied the 
remainder of his life with a variety of literary pursuits chiefly in con- 
nexion with Oriental literatures and numismatics. He was a member of 
several literary societies, and in 1786 he received the honorary degree of 
UC.L., Oxford. He died in 1836 and was buried in Kensal Green 
Cemetery, During his life he made two important collections, one of 
coins and the other of Oriental books and manuscripts. The coins, 
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numbering 3.447 specimens, he presente, 1 to the British .Museur 
l-ch.Iuly t834. and his collection of Oriental hooks and maims, Tin' 
fvme s Co, lege on 30th January, l^d His grounds for present!,',, 
mran to King s College rather than to the British Museum he evnl 
on page 1,2 of his aut,, biography as follows : - The addition of it 
• to r ie lo'^-aceumulated riches of our great national lilu. 
not only would he unimportanC but it was obvious that, w 
examination, a great proportion of the books must necessarily pi 

0 be duplicates of those already in the British Museum. On the n, 
hand, the establishment of Kings College. London (its peculiar re, - 

that'b I° n " r ° [ th “ f ‘ U, ‘ Stio,,) - I irps,, nted many „f the advanta. 
hat hehmg to a * foundation and -vcent structure. as respe. 

tjTuV " hb r - SPHCV m « -tain sense unoecupe 
sudel 't r S| -" C ! apartmf,nt it "'as judged would be I, 

■ J V hnut ? 1 extent - :lwl exclusive reception of mv books.' 

the mU,l “ the ° ,W " f «^ry to the Council 

mft was 7°e, l ? U f h ' ! e Hl>hop of Loil d„n. Dr. Bloomfield. T! 
Comrnitt e T,} 1 r" MUti ‘ ,jlv f,f, knowlcdg*id at the meeting of tl 
~ " '' r 11 heW 0,1 30fh ® (It is due 

to Kin • C 11 UCe ; T ever> thHt hc ,li,i «ivc all his manusenp 

to King s College ; for between ld->,S ,nd W>-, l r , 

number .the British Museum. , ^ 

Hm, tit! vT l Cahl] °^ " { his library under the title < 

P otheen yjarsdeni’tm Ptnhhyica ct fMentnlU.' 

)n page 303 of this catalogue we read the f 11 ' 

“ Histnrifi ,l » di • e reafl the following entry : - 

r. “ - «"»■ »>■ aw,. : a, 

cujo lie, vulgarmente he eham- in r 

Magestade d'El Rev D. Jo aril ‘ fV V g 7 1 ‘ ^ , 

Padre Manoel de Almeida da ( v„ \ Uh ° r ' ' ,>m P )sta P' 

of Abvssinia anrt f d a " ' >Tn l»nhia de Jesus. Fob fW'ithaChar 

work was ° f tbe XiK) Aa Abridgment of tin 

w Kin x:z:r:r to the ^ ^ «■* 

M'opia. It is. therefore evident thTu^’i A!melda ’ S H>St ° r!l ' { 
when he made his catalogue i„ i S o ? M 3hi f len had ia hls 

1 .two copies of Almeida, and that h 1 

= Srn, W,d “": Was ", ls,, 9 

b-C.L., F.R.s.. etc . etc [ t r‘ l ? "/‘“’W °f th >' ti/tf William Martdin 

^n.Ion, ,ms. 4to, for private drLS 7* 7? /i!s cor,e H mndenc- 
pa^es, was edited by his widow J on -‘ t the work, which occnpe - 
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relented one of them to King's College in January. 183,), with the 
• •-t of his library. 

Between the years 1828 and 1835 Marsden presented a number of 
Portuguese manuscripts to the Biitish Museum, and among them a 
npy of Almeida, which has long been known to scholars, and 
nvsumablv represents one of the two copies mentioned in his catalogue. 
At: the other manuscripts mentioned in the catalogue were duly handed 

. >v «-r to King's College, and as, withtheexceptionof Almeida, the Marsden 

manuscripts in the British Museum find no mention in lus catalogue, 
r might he presumed that they were acquired subsequently to its 
ompilation. But certain circumstances which I shall discuss below 
militate against this view. 

The British Museum copy of Almeida was presented on 
28th August-, 1835, i.o. seven months after he had made the gift o 
his catalogued collection to King's College (30th January). His first 
gift of manuscripts to the British Museum was in 1828. i.e. the year 

after the publication of his catalogue. 

In 1837 his widow presented two volumes (Add. 10608 and - 0 
to the British Museum, and it may be presumed that there were no 
others to present. These two volumes are merely scrap books of no 
Particular interest, as will be seen from the description given below. 

Beecari buys Lord (sic) Marsden acquired the British Museum 
MB. of Almeida in Goa, and subsequently presented it to the Bn is i 
Museum in 1837. It does not appear on what authority the iirst state- 
ment is made, but the date of the gift is certainly incorrect. n 
Marsden's autobiography, which he wrote about 1830, no allusion is 

made to either of these manuscripts. 

In 1828 he presented to the British Museum the documents 
"brought from the Archives of the Romish Church m Goa. ; Now, 
as I shall presently show, the King's College Almeida came originally 
from the same collection, as did also in all probability the B.M. copt . 
though this cannot be demonstrated with the same certainty 

We maw therefore, conclude that some time prior to 18- , Marsden 
acquired from the Goa archives certainly one. if not two copies of 
Almeida's History of Elhhpin and the documents now m the Bin is i 
Museum under Add. 6878. 6879 and under Add. Am. to ) 

inclusive. . , . 

The B M Almeida was obviously bound after its arrival in Europe, 

and a number of folios at the beginning and the end bear the water- 
mark •/. Larking. 
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On one of these English folios a full title has been written out 
an attempt being made to copy exactly in matter and in script 
original title-page. Mv impression is that the King s College Alniei' 
had a title-page - which has been lost with the outer cover and th. 
Marsden, when he had the B.M. copy bound, either copied or caused 
be copied the title-page of the K.C. MS. into the B.M. MS., from "hn ; 
as he savs in his catalogue, the title and preliminary part ai 
wanting. 

When Marsden prepared his catalogue, the title-page to the B.. I 
MS. had not been written in. otherwise he would, no doubt. Inn 
mentioned its existence as a recent addition. 

Now. with regard to the preliminary matter, it will be seen tha 
in his catalogue he says. " A second copy wants the Title and some " 
the preliminary part." whereas on the slip pasted into the B.M- 
he mvs " This copy wants the title and preliminary part. Seen - 
that there is no preliminary part to the B.M. MS., one wonders at ta> 
wording of the entry in his catalogue. It. is also very remarkable >. iaT 
lie should have made no allusion to the three long appendices at tin 
end of the FEntori/ <f Ethiopia in the K.C. MS. All tends to indiiati 
that he wot 0 his entrv in the catalogue without a very careful 
examination of the two manuscripts, for he is guilty of a furtner eiio 
in saving that the MS. containing the title and the preliminary I >a r 
contain' a " Chart of Abvssinia and of the Source of the Nile 
vvlmrea' m the K.C. MS. the latter is wanting. In the B.M. MS. t m 
chart i' to be found in the middle of Chapter 5 of Book I. 1,1 " 
where we should expect to find the chart in the K.C. MS. there an 
two bl.mk pages, though the text itself is quite complete. 

Before pioceedmg further to discuss the manuscripts of Almeida, 
it will lie well to giv e a li't of the Marsden MSS. now in the Britisii 
Mu'cu m. 


I'm: M-'S. l’ui.-'EVTKD n> i m; British Museum hv \\ n ' M 

M usm.x. 

In ]*->’. the vear after t!ie publication of his catalogue, he presented 
a eiillectiou of papers which are preserved in two small boxes numbered 
Add and Thev are described as " Documents brought from 

tin- Archives of the Hi uni 'll Church at (Joa (covering the periotl between 
]•"><)!* and I *» 1 .‘t 

They are thus described in the British Museum catalogue : — 
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i 'hlitional Manuscripts, No. 6878. 

The following documents, brought from the Archives of the Romish 
'lurch at Goa. 

1. Depositions, attested bv Alexander Riarius. Prothonotary at 
tome, as to Miracles performed by Reliques of the Holy ( ross . 
1 Rome, 20 May and 27 July, 1569. 

2. A Charter of Sebastian, King of Portugal, in Portuguese : 
1572 (scarcely legible). 

3. Attestation to the Genuineness of Reinpies sent to various 
touches in the Eastern and Western Indies : d. Hi April. l->73. 

-1. Certified Transcript of Attestations to the Genuineness of various 
Miques given to the Jesuits : d. 13 Oct., lo.4 (printed on vellum). 

5. Bull of Gregory XIII, d. Rome, 21 Oct.. 1579. granting more 
nnple Powers to Kverard Merciinanus. General of the Jesuits. to 
'To vent the Jesuits from passing into other Orders (v. Riil.aium 
' olivet, a Cocquelines, Tom. iv. p. 418). 

6. An imperfect Document, reciting a Bull of Gregory XIII . d. 
i. Jim., 1583, granting 4000 8cudi annually towards the support of 
he Church in the East. 

7. Attestation by Claudius Aqua viva. General of the Jesuits, to the 
Genuineness of certain Reliqnes sent to Japan : d. Rome. _> Xo\ . 
i 5S3. 

K Attestation by the sanm to the Genuineness of lb’nques of 

>f . Abundius. sent to Japan : same date. 

9. Confirmation by Pope Sixtus oi >"ha'nan. Bishop LI < 
I'tinai. in Japan : d. Rome. 11 Hal Mar.. 

10. Attestation bv Clamliu' Aqiuviv.i to the C'l.nmm 

P 'iiqucs of several 'Saint- sent to t!m ( Inin h at ' oa . d B"im 1' 1 

159o. 

11. Authenticated Copies of Do.umem- relating to the Appoint 
’melt of Peter Martinez to be Bishop <>l 1* uf’iu • d.o I' 1,1 ' -l 


12. Form of Profession of Faith made bv Fmm k's d" 
I a scon cellos, Bis’no]) Elect of < 'ochin. N" date 

13. Tirado da Censura de Fi. I’owc d- L.-.m d.m Memmias 

d" Margarita de Valois. 

-Vo. 

1. « 'oimnission to the Archbishop of Goa or hi' War to ‘-<amm- 
Witnesses and Documents with a view to furth-r Prove.-, lungs m tin- 
Canonisation of Francis Xavier : <1 Rome. . S.-jit.. 1513 
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2. A Vellum Roll, containing Interrogatories and Artie 
administered by authority of the Commissioners about to exanir 
into Evidence as to the Claim of Francis Xavier to Canonisation; R> 

3. A Duplicate of the above-mentioned Roll. 


Most of these documents bear a press-mark indicating the sin 
or drawer in which they were preserved in the Goa archives. T. 
term employed is Garcia or Drawer, and it is variously contracted « 
Gan or G'Di'.t, which is followed bv a number, thus ; '• No. 34. 

In 1834 (12th April) Marsden presented eight more manuserip^ 
to the British Museum, which have been numbered Add. 9390 to J3 
Although these manuscripts do not belong to the same collectioi 
1 think it may be of interest to reproduce here their contents 
described in the British Museum catalogue. 


Add. Manuscripts 9390-9397. 

9390. — Five Letters to William Marsden, Esq., from Isaac Titsmgh 
between June, 1800, and June, 1811 : A Detail, or memo) 
on the powder Dosia, and on Koboe Daysi, who discovered 
by Isaac Titsingh. Folio. 

9391. — Ohronologv of the Japonese and Chinese, adapted to t 
European era. by Isaac Titsingh. Folio. 

9392. — Remarks on the Chronology of the Chinese, according to t u 
opinion of the .Japonese. accompanied with some inquine 
respecting the origin of the Japonese, and their fabulou. 
chronology, forming the basis of the Government of their G 
Davri, Zin-moe-ben-O. followed by a regular Epact of the 
succession of the Chinese and Japonese monarehs ; by Isaac 
Titsingh. Folio. 

9393. -Chronology of the Japonese and Chinese, by Isaac Titsingh. 
Folio. 

9394. — Bedenkingen over de Teidreekening der Chineezen na het 
gevoelen der Japanners : beneevens eenige Aanmerkingen nopens 
de Oorspronk der Japanners. en eene gereegelde Jaartelling van 
de Opvolging der Chineesche en -Japansche I orsten tot het 
•Jaar 1784 : door Isaac Titsingh. Folio. 

9395. - Xipon-O-Day-Itze-Ran, or a short detail of the Davris of 
•Japan : by Isaac Titsingh. Folio. 

939(5. Annotations on the Davris. or Sovereigns of Japon, composed 
in 1782. by Isaac Titsingh. Folio. 

9397. - Description of the wedding ceremonies among farmers. 
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mechanics, and merchants, in Japon : — Description of the 
funerals, and of the festivals in honour of the gods ; — Two 
descriptions of the island Jeso. Bv Isaac Titsingh. Folio. 

Finally, in 1835 (28th August) he presented ten larger folio 
manuscripts in Portuguese which have been numbered Add. 9852 to 
9861. this last representing the British Museum copy of Almeida. 

Xow these manuscripts obviously all belong to one collection, and 
Add. 9859 and 9860 bear the press-mark Gan Xo. 32. while Add. 9853 
is marked Gun Xo. 12. 

It therefore seems quite evident that the MSS. numbered 
Add. 9852 to 9861 were all brought from the archives at Goa ; 
as was also the King’s College copy of Almeida, which bears on the 
obverse of the last folio the press-mark Ginirfii Xo. 34. 

It is unfortunate that no record exists to show when or how 
Marsden acquired these archives, but we may at least presume 
that he obtained them all together and at some time prior to the 
publication of his catalogue, although the two copies of Almeida 
are the only manuscripts belonging to the collection mentioned therein. 

The questions that remain unsolved are : why di I he exclude the 
bulk of the Goa MSB. from his catalogue ? why did he in the same year 
give one copy of Almeida to King's College and the other to the 
British Museum ? and finally how did these Goa archives come to be 
dispersed ? 

They are thus described in the British Museum catalogue : — 

-idd. Manuscripts 9852-9861. 

9So 2. — Sumario de las eosas que perteneeen a la Provincia de la 
India Oriental y al govierno della, eompuesto por el Padre 
Alexandra Valignano, visitador della, v dirigido a 11. Provincial 
general Everardo Mercuriano en el ano de 1579. Folio. 

1*853. — A Collection of Annual Reports relative to the state of the 
Portuguese Jesuit Missions in the East Indies ; of various dates, 
from 1601 to 1659. Vortugacsc. Folio. 

9854 and 55. — A Collection of Letters and Papers relative to the state 
of the Portuguese Jesuit Missions in the East Indies : of various 
dates, from 1582 to 1693. I’nrtiif/u 2 vols. Folio. 

9856. — Apologia e resposta feita pello Padre Yalentim Carvalho, 
da companhia de Jesus, provincial nesta provincia de .la pa 6 e 
China, a hum tratado do Padre Fr. Sebastian de S. Pedro, da 
ordem de S. Francesco, que se intitula Recupilaea das causas 
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porque o Emperador de Japao desterou de seus rein os todo~ 
padres. Folio. 

0857. Libro priraero del prinoipio v progress') de la Reliu 
Christiana en Jappon. y de la especial providencia de (pie Nut-’ 

• efior usa eon aquella nueva Iglesia : compuesto por el l',i 

Alexandro \ alignano, de la conipania de Jesus, en el aiio IP 1 ' 
Folio. 

98-jN. C'ertidad do Senhor Don, Pedro, Bispo de Japan, aferca . 
estado da quel la nova igreia. 17 Xov., 1597 Outra eertnl 
do Capitaomorda viagemde Japao 1 597 ; — Relarao do triste sure. • 
e perda da nan S. Pheiipe : — Relaqao da morte de .seis religion 
de.scaleos da oulein de S. I raneeseo e outros 17 Ohristaos Japo' 
que Tau-osama mandou crucificar e Xangasaqui Relaci." 

< e las cosas de Japon, loft 7 Apuntamentos sobre o reined 

( a ^ hristaiulad ]>aru se aprezentare ao Sen or Visorev 

Tratado que os religiosos de S. Francesco espalharao em Goa >• 
etn Ba^aini, no anno de 1598, contra os padres da Comp* de 
t G?US qae anilild na conversao de Jappao Certidao que o 
uspo^de Jappao Dom Pedro Martinez, passou acerqua no anno 
e 1 397 , Apologia en ia rjual se respondc a diversas caluninia- 
que se escrivieron contra los padres de la Coinpanhia de Jesn- 

( e Japon v de la China, heclia por el Padre Alexandro Valignano. 
folio. 

J8.j9.-- A Collection of Annual Reports relative to the state of the 
-.suit Missions in Japan, of various dates, from 1585 to 1625. 

_ 1 ait A Spanish, partly Portuguese. Folio. 

9So(R--A Collection of Miscellaneous Papers and Letters relative to the 
i ortugue.se Jesuit Missions in Japan and the East Indies ; of 
vanous dates, from 1593 to 1680. Part l 7 Spanish, partly 
Portuguese. Folio. ' 

lM. Hismria de Ethiopia a alta, ou Abassia, imperio do Abexim. 
p i p Nul c armente he ehamado Preste Joam ; composta pelo 

re . anoel de Almeida da Companbia de Jesus, naturel de 
\ iseu. Folio. 


9861, is tne copy of -Almeida’s history which is 


I he two MSS. of Almeida 
This last (Add. 9861) 

spoxen of m the present article as the B.M. MS. 

»( the loA ZZ feni* , to S ' 7 “ f< " T rcgarding * he 
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Manoel d* Almeida, the famous Jesuit missionary, was born in 
\ iseu in Portugal in 1580, and entered the Society of Jesus on 
-ml November, 1591. In 1601 he set sail for India with a party of 
missionaries, 1 and remained in Goa until 1622. when he set out for 
Abyssinia, In 1628 he began to write his History of Ethiopia. Pietio 
l’aez. Patriarch of Abyssinia, who also wrote a History of Ethiopia , 2 
had died in 1622, and was succeeded in the Patriarchate by Affonzo 
Mendez, who wrote another History of Ethiopia in Latin. He did not 
arrive in Abyssinia until 1625. It was during the reign of the 
Abyssinian king Susinios, a.d. 1601-33. that the Jesuits enjoyed 
the greatest influence in that country, and Affonzo Mendez on assuming 
the Patriarchate actually persuaded the king to proclaim Roman 
Catholicism the state religion. In 1633, however, Susinios, who had 
never won over his people to the Catholic cause, was forced to abdicate 
in favour of his son Fasilidas, who immediately proceeded to drive the 
Jesuits out of the country. The first Jesuits to leave were Almeida 
and three other priests, who were despatched by Affonzo Mendez to 
Goa to report the disaster which had overtaken them, and to seek 
help from the Portuguese Governor-General. The party did not 
reach Goa until 1633, owing to a series of misadventures which included 
a long captivitv in Aden. Almeida now again settled down in Goa, 
where he remained until his death on 10th May. 1646. He became in 
turn Rector of the College of Goa and Provincial, and down to 1643. 
the latest date therein mentioned, he continued to work at his History, 
a copy of which was sent to Lisbon in 1616. What became of this 
ropy it is impossible to say, for it seems highly improbable that it is 
represented by either of the manuscript copies now in London, of which 
I shall speak below. It was, however, on the original Lisbon MS. that 
Balthazar Tellez based his famous Historia Geral de Ethiopia a alta 
published in Coimbra in 1660 3 : and this manuscript seems to have 

1 Innocencio de Silva in his Hibhogiajia gives the date of Almeidas depaiture 
fts 1597. 

2 de Silva was under the impression that Almeida only wrote a continuation of 
the History of Baez, but actually it is a quite separate work. The confusion arose, 
no doubt, from the eucumstanee that de Stha was acquainted only with Tellez, who 
lnys both Paez and Almeida under contribution. 

Historia Geral de Ethiopia a alta ou 1’reste loam e do que nella obraram os 
Padres da Companhia de Iesus composta na mesrna Ethiopia, pelo Padre Manoel 
d'Almeida, natural de Yizev, Provincial, e Yisitador, que foy na India. Abbreviada 
corn nova relevcam, e nrethodo, peio Padre ilalthezar Xellez, natural de Lisboa. 
An anonymous English lersion was published in London in 1710. as vol. 7 of 
"A New Collection of A'oyages and Tiavels”. It bears a lengthy title beginning 
“ The Travels of the Jesuits in Ethiopia . . This work, which purports to be a 
translation of Tellez, is really only an abridgment. [B.M. 566. b. 2.] 
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disappeared. One or more copies were, however, no doubt retained in 
Goa, but in recent years the manuscript preserved in the British 
Museum [Add. 9861] has been regarded as the only surviving copv, 
and it is from a photograph of this manuscript that Signor Camillo 
Beceari, S.J., has lately published the great work of Almeida. ] 

Writing in 1903 Signor Beceari (op. eit.. vol. i, p. 5) was under the 
impression that the B.M. MS. was the author's original autograph 
copy, “ deve a’ buon diritto considerarsi come V originate cuitografn,’’ 
and in his introduction to the published text (1907), op. eit., vol. v, 
p. xlix, he says : “ In codice, oui uiiieus modo nobis superest et in 

Museo Brittannico asservatur magnoque habendus pretio, rpiia manu 
ipsius A. frequentissime emendatus." The B.M. MS., indeed, contains 
on almost every page corrections, deletions, and additions, for the 
most part in a writing which resembles the autograph signature of 
Almeida, reproduced by Beceari opposite p. 6 of vol. v. 

The text itself is in a number of different hands and the corrections 
in more than one. 

Both MSS. are written in similar ink on European paper bearing 
a great variety of water-marks, the same water-mark being sometimes 
found in both MSS. I have identified several of these papers in 
Briquet's monumental work and they are of the late sixteenth centurv. 
That both MSS. were preserved together in India is shown bv the fact 
that they have suffered in an equal degree from the ravages of white 
ants. Further, it may be noted that two of the appendices in the 
K.C. .MS. are in the hand of one of the copyists employed on the B.M. 
AIS. The whole text in the K.C. MS. is written in one and the same 
hand and is very beautifully executed. The conclusions I have 
drawn from a careful comparison of these MSS. are the following ■ 

(1 ) That the B.M. MS. is a rough draft prepared by several different 
scribes, either from Almeida's original hm nil Ion or at his dictation. 

(2) That the corrections in the B.M. MS. represent the author's 
revision of his work, partly in his own hand and partly in the hand of 
some Jesuit colleague. 

(3) That the K.C. MS. is the fair copy made from the revised B.M. 


1 It oocuj,,,. three of the fifteen volume. »h,eh appeau-,1 in Home between 1903 

r&rr r&zi = 
This m " ,t £*£££ 
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MS., and that this in its turn was revised throughout hr Almeida. 1 
showing, as it does, corrections, omissions, and additions which have 
no counterpart in the B.M. MS. 

(4) That the K.C. MS. therefore represents Almeida's work in its 
completed form and was probably the final version, of which a copy 
was sent to Lisbon in 1646. 

As an example of the additions made during the second revision, it 
may be mentioned that in the K.C. MS. there is a chapter 17 to Book VI 
in twenty-two sections, covering thirty folios, and containing " Historia 
do Einperador Seltan Saqaed trsiadada alctra desun Coromca ", 

In the B.M. MS. Book VI ends with the words " parUrularmcnte 
vincas at the conclusion of chapter 16. 

As an example of an omission, attention may he called to an 
interesting note which occurs in the margin of MS. B.M. Though 
this is in the hand of Almeida, Signor Beecari has not inserted it in 
his text but gives it in a footnote. (See Reru in Aeth. Scrip. Oce., 
vol. v, p. 215.) Speaking of the divine blessings which have aided the 
work of the Society of Jesus in Ethiopia, he says : ha mu its dc oiteuta 
e si ico (tiutos que. testa riiiha trabalhan .an cesser. . . collictu hoje com 
saDonrt abyria o frnta copioso da red a crab taut desejadn deste tarn nobre 
e f/rmidc imperlo. 

The marginal note, which does not occur at all in MS. K.C., says : 
" Ate aqut foi escrita estn historia cm Ethiopia antes da. mine da santn 
fee qae despois nclia acoktcrca." 

Contexts of the Kind's Coi.lkck MS. 

I will now proceed to a description of the King's College MS., 
with a special view to indicating the additional matter it contains over 
and above that which is found in the British Museum MS. The 
front cover and a few pages seem to be missing, including the title- 
page. Folk la to ia contain a list of " Abyssinian " words which occur 
in the course of the History with their explanation in Portuguese. 
They are arranged alphabetically and bear the following superscription : 

Indice de alguas palauras Abexins que vab espalhadas nesta Histoiia 
com a significacab que tern." 

I hope to publish this list with identifications in the next issue of the 
Bulletin. 

Fol. 46 is blank. 

1 The writing is here ol>\ iou-,ly hh-ntieal with the corrections which Sc-mir 
Deccan has identified as the work of Almeida himself in the ll.M. MS. 

von. IT. PART III. 
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Fol. 5 a. Index dos Livros, e capitulos desta HBtoria de Ethiopia. 
Thi« table of contents extends down to the middle of fol. 18", and is 
followed by Index da Appendix a Historia de Ethiopia (foil. 18" to 1 9"). 
This refers to the appendix in twenty-six sections, which is t,o be found 
at the end of the Historia, and occupies 54 pages. 

Fol. 19h. Index da Inforiuacao composta pelo Patriarclni de 
Ethiojiia Dom Afonso Mendez da Companion de Jesus?. This refers 
to a treatise in four sections occupying 20 pages. 

Fol. 20 is blank. 

Fol. 21 contains the map which is folded on a sheet measuring 
191 inches by 15] inches. 1 

Fol. 22c and h contain instructions for the better understanding of 
the map : ” Aduertencias necessarias pera melhor iiitelligencia deste 
mappa." which does not appear in the B.M. MS. 

Foil. 23 and 21 are blank. 

The text of the Historia begins on fol. 25". which is numbered 
[page] i. and continues in one and the same hand down to the end of 
[page] 11 10. 

I have numbeied the folios down to the beginning of the text, and 
have continued the numbering at the end of the text. i.e. foil. 25 to 91. 

The text is followed by an index to the History, giving references 
not only to the pages of the MS. as in the oa<e of the first Index (or 
Table of Contents), but to the Books and Chapters. It occupies six 
folios (25-29) in the same hand as the first portion of the text. This 
is followed by two blank folios (30. 31 ). when we come to the 

F irst Append),-, fob. 32" TO./, bearing the following superscription: 

Appendix a Historia de Ethiopia. Xaqual se refutam os principaes 
"rr q and a 5 escritos em hua q se imprimio e Yal erica noil no de 1G10." 
( This refers to Trieta s H (Moral ecclexinsticn . . . dc la Ethiopia, B.M. 
280, d. 19.) 

This appendix is written partly in an upright round hand, quite 
unlike that of the main body of this MS., but resembling to a remarkable 

degree the writing at the end of the B.M. MS., and partly in a sloping 
hand. 1 ° 


1 The map in MS. K C'. is not an exact copy of that contained in MS. B.M., which 
1- reproduced by Signor Beccan in volumes i and iv of the senes mentioned above 
Copies of the map of Ethiopia and the source of the Nile were prepmod by Tellez and 
tlie-e were a K am copied fur the English version. I hope to deems ‘the map on 
a future occa-ion, suffice it here to -ay that Tellez took considerable liberties with the 
original map of Ethiopia, while Ins map of the source of the Nile is so much dimmed 
from that of Almeida as to be hardly recognizable. ° 
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Tt has all the appearance of a fair copy from a rough draft, and it 
bears numerous additions, corrections, and deletions in a more learned 
hand, which give the impression of an author’s revision. 

It is divided into thirty-six sections. 

The Second Appendix ( hv M elides) extends front the middle 
of fol. 7 On (following the conclusion of the First Apjjenrfix) down to 
fol. 79 'j. and here we have to do with a totallv different handwriting. 
The full title is : " Infonnacao emque semostra. ennpie tpo sepregou 
o evangellio em Thiopia [me), e comeco.i auida monastica . e quaes 
forao seus institnidores, e pregadores. Composta plo Patriarch. i <le 
Ethiopia D 0111 Afonyo .Mcndes da Compauhia de Jesus." 

It is followed by the Tlnrd Appendix, which contains another 
treatise in yet another writing (foil. 80u to 01ft), and is entitled : — 

" Informacao suceinta sobre a reduefao do Iiuperio Abexino pera 
S. A. Yer, e sens .Ministros. ’’ 

This treatise, which occupies twelve closely written pages, deals 
with the difficulties which present themselves in the way of converting 
(reduccao) the kingdom of Abyssinia to the Roman Catholic Church. 
It is composed of a short introduction and ten sections : Sections 1 to 
5 deal with the five main difficulties : section G with the manner in 
which such difficulties may be overcome : section 7 with the past and 
present ambitions of the Turks : section 8 discusses the projects for 
the capture of Massowa ; section 9 is entitled " Conclusions to be 
derived from this treatise " ; and section 10 contains "A Reply to those 
who think otherwise." 

An allusion in the opening section to the appearance of Telle/, 
History of Ethiopia places the composition of the treatise later 
than 1GG0. We may presume, therefore, that the K.C. MS. was 
bound together and provided with its Indices towards the end 
of the seventeenth century and preserved in the Goa archives. 

The authorship of Appendix III remains a mystery, hut it is 
obviously the work of a man intimately acquainted with 
Ethiopia and with recent happenings in and around the Red Sea. 

The above description of the K.C. MS. will I hope suffice 
to indicate its importance. 

In conclusion of these notes I think it will be of general 
interest to reprint from Marsden's Catalogue, which is very hard 
to come by, his own description of the MSS. lie presented to King’s 
College with the rest of his library. It is to be hoped that in the 
course of time scholars will take the opportunity of examining 
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such of these MSS. as have been transferred to the School of 
Oriental Studies. The whole collection has only recently been 
received by the School, and until the new catalogue now in 
course of preparation has been completed it is impossible to say 
whether any of the MSS. are missing or not. 

List of Manuscripts included in William Marsdexs 

Library 

On Languages in general. 

Designatio Lingua rum. adornata a Christiano Giulielmo Biittnero. 
•Jena? 1785, 8vo. form. (In the handwriting of that celebrated 
philologist.) 

Catalogus librorum Linguas onuies, preesertim Orientales, spectant.ium. 
Studio Philippi Masson Franco-Galli. Circiter an. 1603, 8vo. 
iii vol. (Possessed by his soil Philip in lift.) 

Lexicon Signomm. or an attempt to form a System of Universal 
Characters. Folio oblongo. 

A number of printed Vocabularies filled up with various languages 
m manuscript ; circulated about forty years since, for the purpose 
of a general comparison. 

Arabic. Syriac. 

A Grammar of the Arabic language in the Arabic character. Dated 
1035 of the hejrah or a.il 1625. Small 4to. 

The Kara u (neatly written, but worm-eaten). 8vo. size. 

The Koran (neatly written, but worm-eaten). 12mo. size. 

The Koran, written in a peculiar and elaborate character, having for 
its basis the Cufie; with a memorandum on the subject of it, 
in the handwriting of S r W. Jones. (The two loose leaves alone 
belonged to me in the first instance. These I sent to Mr. (after- 
wards S r Charles) Male*, at Bombay, for explanation. By him 
they were forwarded to D r John Fleming, at Calcutta, who put 
them into the hands of S‘ W. Jones. Many years afterwards, 
bv extraordinary chance, the remaining part of the book, from 
whence the two leaves had been separated, came into mv 
l>o<M^sion.) 

Alcoiam Surata? i7) ad 114. Arabice. literis Europseis express#?. 
Extracts from the Koran, particularly the Chapter of the Spider. 8vo. 
(This book having been long used in the administration of Oaths, 
the cover is soiled by the betel-stained lips of true Believers.) 
Specimens of Arabic „f the islands of Johanna and Madagascar. 
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A Vocabulary, English. Mauritanian, and Shilha, in the Mm/hrabi 
or Western Arabic character. 4to. (Procured for me by M. J. M. 
Matra. Consul at Tangier, in the year 1788.) 

The Books of the Four Evangelists, in Arabic, -lto. (The division of 
the Chapters differs from that of our Versions ; the Second chapter 
of S. Matthew, for example, beginning at the 18th verse of our 
First chapter.) 

Lexici Syriuci Caroli Scliaaf Supplementum. 4to. Descripsit Johannes 
Bouver, Berolensis, anno 1735. 

A Treatise on Arabic Grammar, written in the .1 [n</h or Western 
Arabic character, by Muhammed ibn Malik, called the Ah'ii/it, 
because it is composed in a thousand verses. 8vo. 

The Mi nth, a treatise on the Inflections of the Arabic Verb: by 
Ahmed ibn Ali ibn Masud : in Arabic. The Tasrif, on the same 
subject, by Ibrahim Yunjani : with Models of Arabic Conjugation. 
8vo. 

A Commentary on the Arabic Grammar called Tasrif by the Sheikh 
Faid ibn Mubarak al Hanafi. In Arabic. Sm. 8vo. 

The form of Absolution, and Prayers, according to the Catholic 
ritual,'’ in Arabic. 12mo. 

The Fal-namah or Book of Divination of Jafar Bialik. The 2 Wi- 
nd mo//, a treatise on Destinies, in Turkish 12mo. 

Armenian. 

Homilies in the Armenian language, with illuminated Figures. 12ino. 

Australasian of Xea- Holland. Ac. 

Vocabulary of the language of Xew South Wales, in the neighbourhood 
of Sydney : Native and English. By — Dawes. Sm. 8vo. 

Grammatical Forms of the language in the neighbourhood of Sydney. 
Bv — Dawes, in 1790. Sm. Svo. 

Vocabulary of tbe language of X.S. Wales. in the neighbourhood of 
Sydney ; Xative and English. Svo. 

Short Vocabularies of the language spoken by natives of Van Diemen's 
land, collected by the Officers of the French frigates, la Recherche 
and 1'Esperanoe, in 1793. 

Btigix of Celebes. 

A Diary, from 1184 to 1190—1770 to 1770. in the Bugis language 
and character. (The names of the Months are European, written 
in the Arabic character.) fob 
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An original Treatv between the Dutch Indian government and certain 
chiefs of the island of Celebes, bearing the date of 17.81. In the 
Bugis and Dutch language*. 

Small tracts in the B'l'jix language and character, neatly written. 

Sundry Papers (chiefly Accounts) in the /> language. (Deceived 
from Capt. Owen R.X.) 

Chatls of the Eastern Irehipelago. with the Names of places written 
in the /hh/is character. (Given to me by Captain Thomas ForreH. 1 

The Conquest of .1/u m/W (Macassar) by the united forces of the 
Hollanders and Biigis. under the command of Admiral Cornelia 
Speelm.au arid llnjnh Hihibi. in the year 1 GOT : a Poem in the 
Malayan language, bv / ifh ! Amlmn. 4to. (See \ ahuityn. 
Macasarisvhe Zaaken. iii deel. p. 153.) 

Bnrmrih. Siniumr. .Isumcse. Tihrtr.m. Tnrhir. 

Alpha betum Bnrmanum sen Bomanum. auctore Domino Melehiore 
Carpani. (” Communieante amicissimo Auctore eyscrip.si in 
nave Gallico 1‘Actif. mense Maii 1775, G.P." It was printed at 
Home in the following year.) 

Four large Leaves of Burma!) or P"/, writing: each leaf containing 
twice four lines. Their dimensions 21 inches by 31. (Attached 
to them was found tire following notice : " Indian Code or system 
of Morality, from a temple of the Talapoins in Pegu." 
Mr. Moll c«on gate a similar one to Mr. Astle. of twenty leaves, in 
1781.) 

A Collection of letters in the Siamese language and character : written 
on the peculiar paper of the country : with a letter in the 
Portuguese language from Pheja Calohom, Minister of the King 
of Siam, to Captain Lee (probably Captain Light, of P" Pinangi, 
dated 19th Nov. 1787. 

A Passport in the Siamese language and character, for the Bearer’s 
proceeding from H<nik<>k to Jntm. 

Short Vocabularies of the dialects of As. :1m, with the words in their 
proper characters. 

Many small Scrolls containing Prayers or Charms in the language of 
Tibet ; with little bags of a certain animal-powder distributed, 
throughout Tartary by the Lama*. (In a paper box.) 

Extensive Vocabularies of Tartar languages, collected for the 

1 Vocabularia Comparativa ' of the Empress Catherine of Russia 

given by Professor Pallas to Mr. Charles Hatchett, and bv him 
to IV. M. 
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Chinese, Cochin-Chines? or Timhinese, aV. 

Dictionarimn Sinico-Latimnn. cum \ariis Appendicibus. Ito. (The 
Words of this Chinese Dictionary are arranged according to the 
Pronunciation and not according to the Radicals. The French 
Orthography is employed. Annexed to it are the following : 
-V List of Ten Chinese dictionaries ; a Table of the 214 Radicals : 
an Index of all the Characters explained in the Dictionary, classed 
under their respective Radicals, with their Pronimciation; the 
peculiar Numeral particles ; an alphabetical series of Characters 
expressing opposite meanings ; characters combined with TA 
to strike ; Table of the Cycle of Sixty years ; and Decimal system 
of Numbers from One to one hundred Billions.) 

The Sze Shu. or Four Books of Confucius, with a Commentary and. 
Notes. The 3d vol.. containing the Second part of the T.nu 
Yn. is wanting. W. If. 

Aite de la lingua Mandarina. 

A Chinese Sheet- Almanac. 

Chinese Epistles. 

Qtiiesita Missionnriorum China’ sen Sinarum. S. Congrationi de 
Propaganda Fide exhibits?, cum Responsis ad ea. 4to. 

Qu.esita Missionariorum Tankini, et Responsiones at ipsa. Qiuvries 
proposed to the Missionaries respecting the laws, government, 
munnem. religion. &c. of the people of Tonkin, and their Answers , 
collected and arranged by Fr. Joannes de Paz. 4to. " Impression 
Manilas anno Dhi 1(580.” (From whence if is to he inferred that 
the MS. was copied from the Printed work.) 

Martyrology of Portuguese Missionaries, fol. 

An Account of the state of Christianity in China, in the years 1(533 
and J 034. as well as of the Empire in general. To which is added 
a Report of the Anamitie or Tonkin Mission. In Latin. 8m. Ito. 

A Chinese Tithing-man s Report to the Magistrate of the Ten houses 
or families under his superintendence and responsibility. (Ree 1 
from Mr. John Reeves.) 

Vocabulary of the language spoken in the Linurkicnit islands (near 
Formosa) by H. J. Clifford. Ito. 

The Will of the late emperor l\m Kin;/, on a veiv large sheet (from 
Chinese blocks). 

Ell: in pic. 

Magseph asselat. i.e. Flagellum Mendatioruni. contra libellum 
.F.thiopicum. falso nomine dictum. J [<is</ud> J[n >/ manol .Eihi<^> 
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&c. auctore Antonio Feruandio. Aliter : Doetrina Christiana. 
AEthiopice et Latino. Close 1612. fol. 

Ilistoria de Ethiopia a alta. on Abassia : Imperio do *1 l r.r, m . cujo 
Rev vulgarmente he chamado Pie.ste Joam. Dedicada a 
Megestade d'El Rev I). Joam o IV. Xosso Senhor. Composta 
polo Padre Manoel de Almeida da Companhia de Jesus. Fol. 
(With a Chart of Abyssinia and of the Source of the Nile.) An 
Abridgment of this work was published at Coimbra in 1600. fob. 
by P. Balthezar Tellez. A second copy wants the Title and some 
of the preliminary part. 

.J a cuitese. 

A Description of the. Island of Java, in the Dutch language ; with 
Drawings. By F. van Boukholtz. fol. 

A legendary Tale in the Javanese language and character: writ ten 
on the peculiar Paper of the countiy. Jto. 

A Malayan tract on the Attributes of the Deity, with a Javanese 
translation. 

Specimens of Javanese writing, with the stylus, on palmyra leave*. 
12 inches. 

A work in the Javanese language, written with the stylus on palmyra 
leaves. 7.1 inches. 

A religious tract in Arabic, with an interlinear version in the Malayan 
character, but Sunda dialect of Javanese. Large 8vo. or sm. fol. 

Regulations established for the port of Kn'n or Croce. in Sumatra, 
by the government of Bantam, in .Java, engraved (or indented) 
on copper, in the Sunda dialect of Java and Malayan character. 
Dated in the year 1108 of the hejrah or a.d. 1696. Fol. size. 

Malayan abbreviated Translation of the Hindu poem of the I hi ,mi i/n 
Fol. 

A Malayan Romance grounded on Hindu mvthologv. Fol. 

An Astronomical and Astrological work in the Malayan language. 
Large Jto. (The gift of CapL F. W. Owen R.X.) 

A Collection of Malayan tracts. Large Jto. 

Malax an Translation of Arabian histories, commencing with the 
Khalifat of Omar. Jto. 

Religious historical tracts in the Arabic and Malayan languages 
(reciting the actions of Moses and Muhammed, with a mixture^ 
absurd fables and gross anachronisms). Jto. 
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Malayan tract? : principally a translation of that part of the Arabic 
Hrihn/u or legal Guide which relates to Ceremonials. Ablutions. 
&c. Sm. 4to. 

Malayan religious tract containing Rules to be observed with respect 
to Prayer. &c. Sin. Ito. 

Romantic story in the Malayan language. 4to. 

Romantic tale in the Malayan language. 4to. oblo. (Received from 
Capt. Owen R.X.) 

Romantic tale in the Malayan language. Large 4to. (Received from 
Mr. J. Griffiths.) 

Instruction in the Art of Divination, in the Malavan language. 4to. 

Tract on religious subjects, in the Malayan language. 8vo. 

Religions instruction in the Malayan language,, grounded on Arabic 
texts, ito. 

Tract on Religious observances, in the Malayan language, much 
mixed with Arabic. 8vo. 

Malayan romantic tale, in verm. 4 to. 

Trifling Adventures, in the Malayan language. Svo. 

Arabic religions tracts, with Malayan interpretation. 4to. 

Annals of the kingdom of Achin, in the Malayan language. Svo. 
(Three copies.) 

Ail Arabic work with an interlinear Translation, in a language that has 
some resemblance to Malayan, and is probably the Javanese 
dialect used at Palembang. 4 to. 

Malayan Correspondence, consisting chiefly of letters from the Rajahs 
and principal native merchants of the Peninsula and neighbouring 
island.?, addiessed to Capt. Francis Light and Capt. James Scott, 
of redo Pinang. In several Portfolios. 

The Biography of a Malayan family, with other tracts. Large ito. 

A romantic story of a king of Persia, in the Malayan language. (To 
be found in the Continuation of the Arabian Tales or Thousand 
and One Lights. 8vo. 

A Discussion, in the Malayan language, amongst the Birds which 
attend the throne of king Solomon, of the question whether it 
is Wiser for a person to Speak or to be Silent. (An imitation of the 

CjbliLo of Hariii.) 

A Collection of l'u nh'< n* or short Malayan Sonnets. 

The Book of Georoancy, or of Divination bv Sand . l.« > tr in 
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the Mala van language. Composed in the year of the he j rah 1175 
(1701) at Ptihi inh'i ii i (Palembang 1). Preceded by an Astrological 
tract, in which the Motions of some of the Planets are described, 
and an account given of the days on which the Sun cnteis each 
Sign of the Zodiac for that (lunar) year. A memorandum in 
Javanese has the date of | |av 1187 or 1773. 

A Collection of tracts (some poetical) in the Malayan and Rejang 
languages. Fob 

An Arabic Work on My. Mica! Religion, with a Malayan interlinear 
translation. 4to. 

An Exposition of the mystical doctrines of the S''/'*, in the Malayan 
language. Written at Pase, near Achin, in a character remarkably 
well formed. 12mo. 

The Cotnpiest of il<i iiijlaisiir by the Hollanders and />''</ is, a Malayan 
poem, by I urhi Amhnn. 4to. 


Persian. 

Tarll.hi Alum AuK History of the Kings of Persia of the Seh race, 
by Sekander Beg. Fob 

P<t i'ii Ilnslnl i . Dictionary of the Peisian language. Sm. fob 

TnirnriLhi Aharli Jihangiri. Memoirs of the emperor Jehangir. 8vo. 

Memoirs of the Emperor Jehangir written by himself: in Persian. Pinto. 

The <1 nl t*f<‘< a or Flower-garden of Saadi. 8vo. 

Persian translation of the Miilmhlm mt an epic poem in the Sanskrit 
language. Job n voR. (Imperfect- : one volume containing 
Books IV. V, VI. the Other, Books VII. VIII, IX. X. XI, X1T, 
XIII and XVII. For an account of a copy of this work in the 
Library of the King of France, st-e a Memoire in the Journal 
Asiathpie. t. \ i. p. 111*.) 

Persian Tales. (" well written. ami admirably told, in yerv easv 
language." C. IV.) Fob 

Kihihi 1 nshii -i - ) lisnji. Foim« of better-writing. 8vo. 

The flospels of the Four Evangelists, in the Persian language, fto. 
(This book appears to have been in the possession of Jeronvmo 
Xavier, then residing at Agrah. whose signature is affixed to an 
introductory memorandum dated m Pit).”., the year in whKh 
Akbar died, and his s on Jehangir moeeeded to the throne.) 

Psalterio de David confoime a edieao Volga hi, traducido polo 
P. Jeronimo Xavier da C de J.. „ a eidade de Agra, corte do man 
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Mogol Jahanguir. (Persian translation ot the Psalms of David.) 
8vo. 

Lives of the Twelve Apostles of Jesus Christ, composed in Persian 
by P. Jeronimo Xavier of the C. of J.. at A grab . the court of the 
Emperor Jehangir. in llie year 1009. 8vo. 

The Guide of Kings, composed in Persian by P. Jeionimo Xavier of 
the C. of .J.. and addressed to the Mogol Emperor Jehangir, in 
the year 1 GOD. 8m. fol. 

I. A Persian Vocabulary. 

II. Si i rii j nl -mu a i r or the Brilliant Lamp: a Treatise of Morals, in 

twenty sections, each section concluding with an appropriate 
Apologue. 8 vie 

An Almanac in Persian, compiled by Muhammed Hussein Khan, of 
Patna in Bengal. Ito. 

Miscellaneous Persian tracts. I. Characters used in Dating, and in 
Accounts. II. On the form and application of the Maries for the 
short Vowels. III. Quotations in Persian verse, containing 
moral aphorisms. 

An original Engagement entered into by Tipu of Mysore, with his 
Father, IJvder Ali. under the Seal of the former; found at 
Seringapatam amongst the papers of the Sultan, by Colonel IV. 
Kirkpatrick. 

Budimenta lingua' Persies?. A Grammar of the Persian language 
in Latin : with a Vocabulary, Latin, Portuguese, and 
Persian. Ito. 

Speculum sanctum Vito? (Miraculoruinipie) D. X. Jesu Christi. Persic*'. 
Sin. fol. 

Letters written by Portuguese Missionaries fr<>m Ajmir. An rah. Ac., 
during the years 1 (>*27 to 1008 : also one from Antonio <L Andrade, 
in Tibet, to the Mission at Gashgar : with an Account of political 
and military transactions during the reign of the emperor 
Akbar. Sin. Ito. 

Anecdotes of the Moglml empire, from the death of Aurengzob to 
the deposing of Fevokbsir ; in Persian. Large 8vo. 

Chronology of Ulugh Beg : in Persian. Svo. 

A Vocabulary, Portuguese, Hindustani, and Persian. Ito. 

Specimens of Persian writing, on ornamented. Paper. 

An Account of the religion of the iiiittr* or I’lirsis. in Persian verse. 
Sm. fol. 

A Fac-Simile of I’ersepolitan characters. 
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Philippine and Molucca Islands. 

Bocabulario Tai/al,,. &u autor el P. F. Miguel Ruiz del Orden de 
B. Domingo, afiadido per otros de varias Religiones. (1580) 
4to. v vol. 

Arte de lengua Tap, da. compuesto por un Religiose del Orden de 
Predicadores. 173G, 4to. 

(Arte de la lengua Tagala.) 4to. (This Grammar is in its composition 
entirely different from the preceding. The beauty of the wilting 
cannot he surpassed, but the copy is in bad preservation, and 
wants the Title.) 

Arte de la lengua Pampanga. (with a specimen of the Alphabetic 
characters employed in the writing of the natives). 4to. 

Bucabulario Ylac. A vocabulary Spanish and Yloclo. fob 

Vocabulario de la lengua liisrnja. lPli.jucjnn v Ham in de las Ishts 
de Puna! v Smjhn y para las demas islas. Por Alonso de 
Mentrida. Afiadido e impres-m por Martin Ciaver. (1098) 4 to. 

Information respecting the state of Christianity in the Molucca islands 
(in the Portuguese language >. transmitted to Europe in the year 
1588. 4to. 


Pabfncsian of South Sea Islands. 

Vocabularies of Taheitean or Otaheitean. and other South-Sea or 
Polynesian dialects, compiled by Mr. (S'- Joseph) Banks and 
others, during (’apt. (V, ole's First voyage, fol. 

Vocabularies of Taheitean and other South-Sea or Polynesian dialects, 
by Mr. Banks, fob 

Vocabulary of the Language of Tah.itr (English and Taheitean) by 
Mr. Banks. 8vo. 

Alphabetical Vocabulary of the Language of Tahrih 4to. 

A Vocabulary. Taheitean and Em-hsh. Narrow fol. 

Names and descriptions of Persons and Places, with other memoranda 
made ov Mr. Banks, at I a ],, and other islands. (17G9) 
sm. 8vo. 


Vocabularies of the languages spoken at Tow/ataho „ and other 
South-Sea islands, collected by the officers of the French frigates 
la He herche and l'Esp •ranee, in 1793. 

Vocabulaire <lu langage pa tie a Tide de Taajaial,,, par un Officier de 
la fregate FrancaR" 1 ILp’rame. en 1793. Sm. Ito 


A Vocabulary of 
and English. 


the language ol the Pelow Islands., with Malayan 
Ito. (Tiie performance of an illiterate person") 
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Sanscrit. Bengali. Hindustani in the Xagri eharaeter. 

Two Books of the Malaiblni rata in the l>em -Xagri character. 
Between boards 1'2* inches in length. 

Two Books of the Malaiblni rata in the I)rr,i-Xagri character. 
Between hoards 8 inches long. 

Sri Blith/a rat, xth Bool;. Between hoards S inches long. 

Blidgnrat -(1 ihi . extracted from the Mnlniblni rata . 12nio. oblongo. 

Muhina Stdira : a Hindu poem by Push pa Danta. 12ino. oblongo. 

The Adi or First Panin, a Christian work in the Mahralta language 
and Xagri character, divided inter Five Parts and appearing to 
contain an exposition of the Old Testament. 

The Deni Pa ran or Divine* History; a Christian work in the 
Mahratlii language and Xagri character, appearing to contain 
an exposition of the Xew Testament or History of Christ. 

A Christian work in the Mahraita language and Xagri character, 
containing " Instructions for the knowledge of the Universal 
Lord; Prayers {mantra) adapted to several occasions; 
Invocations (praf/ii uni), a kind of I.itanv ; and a Catechism or 
Dialogue, in Question and Answer, between a Tutor and his 
Disciple, on points of Faith and Doctrine." (Probably composed 
hv the Jesuits of Goa.) 

Tales on the subject of llauia and other mythological personages, in 
the Hindustani language and vulgar Xagri character. 

Fruitos de Arvore da Vida. Truduzido e composto pello P. Antonio 
de Saldanha : in the Hindustani language and European character. 
Ito. 

A Specimen of the Ilinduvi of Guzerat. a modification of the Xagri 
character. 

European Almanacs calculated to the Meridian, of Calcutta, from 
a.p. 1772 to 1778 inelmive. Printed at Madras. Also two 
Native Almanacs in the A agn character. 

It, Ini < PactaL- in the Bengali language and character. 

A Vocabulary, Portuguese and Hindustani, in the Xagri character. 
Sm. fol. 

A Vocabularv. Portuguese and Bengali. Sin. Ito. 


Scandinavian. 

A Vocabularv of tbe Islandie language collected by M. Van Troil for 
Mr. (S r Joseph) Banks. -Ito. 
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\ Catalogue of Books brought bv Mr. Batiks from Iceland (where the 
siroater part of them were printed), and by him presented to the 
British Museum. Ito. 

Siniiatriiii. exclusive of Mold you. 

A large Book in the Butfu or Hutu]; language. composed of a long 
slip of thick Bark, folded through i r s whole lenglh. and forming 
pages 11 inches by 71. 

A Book in the Buttu language and character, on Batk. 71 inches by 5. 

A Book of the same description. 5 by 11 inches; D 1 5 bv 31 in. 
D° 4 by 31 in. D° 4 by 2-1. D° 3.1 by 2{. I)’ 3 by 3 inches. 

A Book prepared of Bark for Buttu writing. 51 by 5 Indies. 

V Book in the Uf/ung language and character, formed of Bark. 7 inch, 
by <3. 

A Book in the Lu language and character. 4to. 

Tracts in the dialect ol A<‘hin. with some Malayan fragments. 

Specimens of Alphabetic characters used in the islands of Sumatra. 
Java, Bally. Celebes, and the Philippines. (In a portfolio.) 

Journals of Lieut. Charles (JuM.avu- Whalfeldt ; In the Borneo 
schooner to the Island of Engano. in 1771. — On a visit to the 
Saltpetre Caves of Cattown. in 1773— with an account of a large 
aquatic animal, supposed by him to be the Hippopotamus, but 
which was probably a Tapir. 

Tehngn. Tumid. Kunari. 

Astronomical work in the Telinga language and character, supposed 
to be the Snryu Seddlm utu , Large fol. On the Cover is the 
European Date of 161)9. with the vague Title of " The Gentue 
Shastrum.” 

Poem of the Ihunuyuuu in the Telinga language, written on leaves of 
the Palmyra. 

A work in the Kanari language and character, on Religious subjects, 
and apparently composed by a Christian Missionary. I'd. 

A Grammar of the Telinga language ; with remarks bv C. W. of 
analogies to the Xugri alphabetic system. ttrn. 4to. 

An Almanac foi the year 1793. in the Telinga language and character. 

The liuC* Putriku. a Hindu Tale, translated from the Telimm 
language by Mr. Alexander Mackenzie. 4to. 

Accounts and other common papers in the Telinga and Tamul 
languages and characters. 
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The Flower-garden of Knowledge. A Christian work in the Taraul 
language and character, preceded by a Calendar. Composed bv 
an Ecclesiastic of the Madura Mission. Fol. 

Tamul writing on the Tal or Palmyra leaf. 

English translation of a short introduction to the Malabar (Tamul) 
language, composed in 1 <>7'A bv Philip Bald;eus. 

Xotizie del Madurev. e del Ingresso, Accrescimento, e Stato della 
Cede in cpiel regno, e negli altri contigni. Date in luce da Broglia 
Antonio Braiidolini della C. di (4. Missionario dell istesso Madurev. 
(Written a few years later than 1717. as appears from a circum- 
stance related at p. 384.) 

A Book in the Kanari language and character : commencing with a 
salutation to and proceeding in the form of a dialogue 

between a Gun! or religious Teacher and his Disciple. Certain 
Crosses, however, denote it to be the work of a Roman Catholic 
Christian. 4 to. 

Vocabulaiio da lingua Canerim do Xorte eouoertado e acrecentado 
em 1664. Bin. 4 to. 

Vocabulario Canarin Veitidu cn Portuguesa. 4to. 

Oiammatiea da lingua Bramana que eorre na Tlha do Goa e sua 
comarca. (A Grammar of the Northern Kanari language, in 
Portuguese.) 4to. 

Arte da lingua Cunuri. (In European characters. ) Bin. 4to. 

Arte da lingua Canarin. Doutrina Christam em lingoa Bramana 
Canarin. 4to. 

Arte Malavav, or Grammar of the Malabar (Grantham) language, 
explained in Portuguese. 4to. 

Alphabetuin Grandonico-Malabaricuni sive Samscrudonicuin. 
(Transcribed from tire edition printed bv the P.F. at Rome in 
177.!. by or for 31. Court de Gobelin.) 8vo. 

Priucipio do Dereito q. tem. el Rev de Portugal da lllia de Goa, e 
Cidade, e mais llhas anexas e. Brades Salcete, com as Rendas q. 
todas Rediad ate o anno 1395. Tirado do Tombo dos Contos 
de Goa cp fez o Provedor nior Francisco Paes p. Ordem del Rev. 
(Compiled in 1658.) Sm. 4to. 

List of the Works of William M ar.sde.v. 

The following. list of Marsden’s chief publications is taken from the 

Dictionary of National Biography : — 
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]. ‘ The Historv of Sumatra.' London. 1783, 4to ; 2nd edit. 1784 ; 
3rd edit. 1811. 4to ; German translation, Leipzig, 1785, 8vo ; French 
translation, 1788, 8vo. 

2. ; A Catalogue of Dictionaries, Vocabularies, Grammars, and 
Alphabets.’ 2 pts. London, 179(1, 4to, privately printed. (.Martin. 
Pi'ii'. Pn nifil Ht nil's), 

3. ‘ A Dictionary of the Malayan Language ; to which is prefixed 
a Grammar, with an Introduction and Praxis,’ 2 pts. London, 
1812. Ito (a Dutch translation, Haarlem, 1825, 4to). 

4. ‘ A Grammar of the Malayan Language,’ London. 1812. Ito. 

5. ! The Travels of Marco Polo,’ translated from the Italian, with 
notes, 1818. 4to ; also 1817, 8vo. in Bohn's ! Antiquarian Library.’ 
Colonel Yule, preface to ‘ Marco Polo i. p. viii, says that Marsdeii's 
edition must always be spoken of with respect, though much 
elucidatory matter has since come to light. 

6. ‘ Xumismatd Orientalia Illustrata.’ with plates, London, pt. i. 
1823. pt. ii. 1825, 4to. 

7. ’ Bibliotheca Marsdeniana Philologica et Orientalis. a Catalogue 
of Works and Manuscript® collected with a view to the stcncial com- 
parison of Languages and to the study of Oriental Literature,’ 
London. 1827, Ito. 

8. ' Xakhoda Muda. Memoirs of a Malayan Family,' 1830, Svo. 
(Oriental Translation Fund). 

9. ‘ Miscellaneous Works,’ London, 1834, Ito (containing three 
tracts, on the Polynesian languages, o:i a conventional Roman alphabet 
applicable to Oriental languages, and on a national Emrlish 
dictionary). 
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TT is difiirult to wiite correctly a Bout the grammar of a language : 
* it is almost impossible to be accurate about its pronunciation. 
It follows that the weakest and most unsatisfactory part of books on 
a language is neeilv always that which deals with sounds. The 
reasons are various. 1 give some of them here with special reference 
to Urdu and Hindi. 

(1) The tradition is bad. Mistakes were made in the early days 
of study. One writer after another has copied these mistakes, intro- 
ducing variations of his own with chaotic results. The statements 
made by Forbes, who, I believe, was never in India, are still the basis 
of remarks on Urdu pronunciation. 

(2) It is said that every man who lias made some progress in the 
study of a language regards himself as an expeit. This may lie an 
exaggeration as regards idiom and syntax, but it is almost literally 
true of sounds. It is impossible to persuade a man who has made a 
scholarly study of a spoken tongue in the country where it is spoken 
that, however much he may know of its grammar and literature, his 
ear is incapable of bearing its dUtiiuthe sounds and Fiat in describing 
them he is merely guessing (or copying other writers). Yet it is 
nearly always true. The scholar is perhaps more readily misled than 
others, for knowing the principal tilings that he oiiijht to hear, he easily 
persuades himself that -he does hear them. 

(.‘>) It is not possible to writ? accurately about tin- sounds of any 
language without devoting years to the study of phonetics. Most 
writers have not done this. 

(f) This fact leads to another, viz. that Indian speakers are unsafe 
guides unless t hey are competent phoneticians. This requires emphasis. 
Someone will sav— surely they knowhow to pronounce tliei: language. 
The answer is a simple negative. They may pronounce correctly, 
but they do not Inow the pronunciation. Englishmen of the richest 
scholarship in their own tongue wili make ludicrous misstatements 
about its pronunciation if tliev have not gone far in the study of 
phonetics. Bo it is with Indians. This explains the otherwise 
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remarkable fact, that the description of sounds given in grammars 
written hv Indians is often more inaccurate than t'n.it of Europeans. 

(5) Another source of error to which Indians are liable is the desire 
to monounce according to preconceived notions as to bow words 
ought to lie pronounced. Thus a Mania vT will import what lie thinks 
are correct (Arabic) sounds into Urdu words. He will discourse 
on the hamza. on V/ia. will assure the unfortunate student that words 
written huhn. filer. said/. are monosyllables, that j"dd o jihad should be 
pronounced juhl o johad. that fi'l is different from frl. that the first 
sellable of niahdi is not the same as that of mahfil. Pandits have not 
the same opportunities in Urdu, for the pronunciation of Sanskrit 
words in that language has been fixed without consulting them, but 
in the cognate language Hindi they try to force old forms upon an 
unwilling people, and teach them to students. It is greatlv to he 
regretted that some Europeans are as guilty as these Pandits, for 
instead of the correct words used by the people in conversation, tiiev 
write incorrect forms assimilated to Sanskrit. 

The following remarks deal with the pronunciation of educated 
Delhi men. It is generally known that Delhi and Lucknow, and these 
places alone are recognized as niiutanaii or authoritative in all matters 
of Urdu idiom and pronunciation. When the two cities differ, as 
thev do in a few unimportant points, both aie considered correct. I 
have never met an Indian who ijiiestioned their fire-eminence. When 
one has to choose a. form of the language for public purposes it is 
better to take the Delhi idiom, for it is nearer the centre of the 
1 rdu speaking world. The normal language emploved in lectures and 
speech' 1 - before large audiences from Peshawar to Bihar is Urdu, and 
while Delhi is situated close to the centre of this tract of counm;. 
Lucknow is on its eastern border. The revisers of the Urdu Xew 
Testament were wisely guided in their decision to make Delhi Urdu 
their standard. But let me say again that the differences are slinht 
When I speak of the pronunciation of English I mean English as 
spoken by an average public school man. (See Professor Jones's 
Duhiwnrj.) 

I desire here not to discuss in exhaustive detail the question of 
Urdu pronunciation, but to go briefly into the various sounds, and 
give such hints as mav be useful to students. \\ hen necessary I have 
added in square brackets the phonetic equivalents. 

At the end of the article will be found a special note on Hindi 
pronunciation. 
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Common Mistakes 

As I write I have no grammars before me. and I have not in mind 
the words of any writer. European or Indian, but I think that all the 
following mistakes may be found in books of comparatively recent 
date. 

Hoihzh.— -Directions are often given for enunciating lunnzu. but 
they are ill-founded, for it is a mere device of writing, disregarded 
more often than not. even lit writing, and wholly ignored in pro- 
nunciation. In Urdu Immxt is never pronounced. 

Lout / rwwk.--So-call.il long vowels are a fiequent source of error. 
Hooks speak of " long a " . " long i ", " long n ". and tell us that e 
and e are always long. The fact is that long towels of any kind aie 
infrequent in Urdu. Words like lm raid. so/tefid. /.■/niddiind . are said 
to contain three long vowels. Actually they contain four short vowels. 
Theie is not a long vowel in any of them. Under strong stress vowels 
are sometimes lengthened, thus we may hear mtddqiil meeting, rajuhdt 
reasons, with the last towel long (but the middle vowel uudubitablv 
short) : again drJch look, sinnding by itself has a long e. but the <? in 
del'ho is always short, and \et this short e differs considerably from 
the e in the usual English pronunciadon " dekko 

The mistake arises out of the notion that 7 and il are lengthened 
forms of i and it. and that Ut .hi >• a id o are long varieties of the English 
vowels in ” pet " and " hot ". The difference is not one of length : 
in eacli case the vowels are different. The phrases mere belt me dckhe 
and donn yhard hv Undo contain seven short c's and seven short o's 
respectively. To determine the length of a vowel we must listen to 
complete breath groups in conversation, not to isolated words. Anv 
.vowel which takes a markedly longer time to utter than its fellows we 
may consider long. 

aw (often written an) : this is described as the same as or very like 
the vowel in " how or proud . so that the first syllable of hawl 
talk, terrible, would, be practically the English ” howl ". The sound 
is, however, quite different. It is often a single half-long vowel, very 
similar to the an in '' haul " [>]. but sometimes it is a diphthong of 
which the first part is the vowel just mentioned and the second a 
monophthongic o [oo]. Uf. Mairla. God, generally mo-lci. occasionally 
moola ; tawba, repentance (to-ba or topba). 

aij (or at) is the front vowel corresponding lo the back vowel 
ate. not resembling the English i in ” high ”, '' stile ", with which it 
is compared, but closely approximating to a in " hand ", " bad ". 
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Like it is frequently. perhaps ordinarily, a -ingle vowel. Thu- tlx* 
two words hai to (is indeed) sound to the average Eng!i-h:mms ear 
not like "high toe", but exactly like "(Bishop) Hatto anil the 
word 'in/n exact, is to him indistinguishable from " Anne ", The 
Urdu vowel is generally half long. Not infrequently it is a diphthong 
composed of the a in " Anne " followed by the c in " get . These 
are the nearest possible English equivalents. Phonetic svtnbols 
[hie to] or fhase to], and [ami] or [ami]. Cl. aUo pm/da. born jp:e-du| 
or [pieedci] : lhaiV. bag jtlueli or thte»*li|. 

Cerebral letters : t. d, r are often said to be like English t. d. r. 
only more vigorously enunciated, and they are called "haul" I. <1. 
and r. There is nothing vigorous in their utterance, and it would he 
just as correct to call them " soft " t. <1. and r. Thev arc neither harder 
nor softer than the corresponding front letters /. </. r. Cerebral or 
retroflex t and d are made like English t and d. but the point of contact 
is about | in. from the upper teeth. I am conscious, however, that 
as no one can measure this distance in his month, the direction will 
not be of practical value. It will be better to say " far back on the 
hard palate ". Note that, r is very unlike the two American fricative 
r s. English l and d do not occur in Urdu. The point, of contact for 
( and d is considerably further hack than for the English letters ; for 
Urdu t and d the tip of the tongue is further forward than for English 
t and d. and the position of the rest of the tongue is of importance. 
See below under t and d. To make r the tongue is turned hack slightly 
further than for t and d, and then brought forward with a (lap. the 
under surface of the fiont of the tongue striking the roof of the mouth 
further forward than the point of contact, for t and d. It. is essential 
to begin far back, otherwise the acoustic effect will be wrorn? 

O* 

I and n are common in Urdu, but they are found onlv before- 
t and d, and people imagine they are pronouncing ordinary l and ,i. 
If the t and d are coirectly pronounced, the / and i> will automatically 
come light. The most important point to remember about retroflex 
letters is that they have no effect whatever upon neighbouring vowels. 
Englishmen almost invariably allow them to influence the preceding 
and succeeding vowels. In the ca«e of t care is necessary to avoid the 
aspiration that accompanies English /. 

r is generally described vaguely as being between English r and //• 
.Sometimes it i- said to be bilabial, i.e. made with both lips. I n 
reality, however, the upper lip is not used in producing it. There 
is slight contact of the upper teeth with some part, it hardly matters 
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which. of the lower lip. Air may or may not escape at the sides of 
the point of contact, and there may or may not be audible friction. 
When the sound is doubled the friction is e.lwavs audible. One would 
not be far wrong in saying that r is a verv faint English, /•. but the 
acoustic effect, is so different that an Urdu v in an English word like 
very " strikes an Englishman at once as wrong, and Urdu speakeis 
find it. almost impossible fo distinguish between the three English 
wools " wail ", " whale and " veil Symbol [V]. 

f is the corresponding surd. 

'cin : few grammars attempt to tell how ‘a in is pronounced. 
Usually one is told that the pronunciation is verv difficult and can onlv 
lie learnt from an Indian. But a considerable majoritv of Urdu 
speakers never pronounce '(tin at all, and the entire ignoring of it would 
cause no comment. It is far better to omit it than make an obvious 
effort to say it. In educated Delhi pronunciation 'a in is generally 
omitted, but is pronounced in the following case. 

A stressed a or d followed or preceded by v tin is pronounced with 
slight, but noticeable, pharyngeal tension ; or putting it in even- dav 
words one might say " with slight contraction of throat muscles ". 
It should be noted that the 'am is not a consonant at all, it is mere 
muscular tension which lasts throughout the vowel. Vowels other 
than <7 and a are not affected in this way. 

Accented a. i, and a. followed bv an 'a in which is either (1) final 
or (2) followed by a consonant, are pronounced d. r. and o respectively, 
but the ‘ain itself is not pronounced except as just mentioned, hn'd. 
after, becomes bad |bcid| : mi' da. stomach., becomes incdn [medal ; 
shn'bt. flame, becomes shnbi [Join]. 


Bounds cract'caley the same as in Enoi.ish 

Premising that in English voiceless plosives generally receive 
clearly marked aspiration which must be avoided in unaspirated Urdu 
plosives, we may say that the following differ only very slight l v from 
the corresponding sounds in English. 

p. b, Jc. / 1 . m, n. it. s, y (phonetic symbols p. h. y. in n. n. s. 
z. j). 1 may be added to the list provided that we understand onlv 

English clear 1. as in " feeling ". and not the dark 1 as in ” feel ", 
ij is always followed by <j oi l:. but it is not true that n followed by 
(/ or J: becomes p. The four :'s — z, :, : — are identical. Similarlv 
the three s's — s, «. and s — are the same. 
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Sounds closely resembling Enough Sounds 

ch, j, *h, zh. All these are pronounced with the tip and blade 
of the tongue further forward than in English, and ch must be as nearly 
as possible unaspirated. The best phonetic symbols for ch and j 
are c and p as it is not open to us to employ the misleading double 
signs which are found in some books. The symbols will then be 
(c, j, f. -5). These four sounds a v e produced with unrounded (i.e. not 
protruded) lips. The English sounds are generally made with rounded 
or protruded lips. 

The Remaining Consonants 

(. d are the Italian sounds, uttered with the whole tongue raised 
so that the surface is against the palate, and the sides against all 
the upper teeth. Students are often instructed to make these sounds 
by putting the tip of the tongue against the front teeth. This will 
result in a noticeably wrong sound unless the surface and sides of the 
tongue are in the light place, t and t are the same. 

7 is a J; with the point of contact further back than the uvula. 
Unlike the corresponding Arabic sound it is completely unaspirated ; 
in Arabic there is generally slight aspiration. 7 has no voiced 
equivalent. 

r is made with a single tap of the tip of the tongue against the 
upper teeth ridge. It is almost the same as the so-called trilled r in 
Scotland, but it should be remembered that many Scotch people 
do not use it. In some Urdu words it U found double. It is then 
trilled. Such words are chiefly Arabic, some are Persian, a few are 
Hindi. The southern English r is rpiite different, Manv English 
speakers who think they can say Urdu r. spoil it by the insertion of 
a neutral vowel. Thus for tlr, mir. d>lr [ti-r, ot, du-r] thev sav 
ftiai. oar, duar]. 

When r is followed bv n it is sometimes pronounced as an 
advanced fricative, thus for rar/in (rnmn) we mav hear (ritunn) It 
is dangerous to imitate this. 

Id'- and -/A are not unlike the Herman sounds in " aeh ’’ and “ \ Va ;/ m 
(except when this g" is a simple 7). but they are further back. The 
Scotch “ ech ” heard in " Muchalls - Buchan ", is like hut is 
further forward. The Urdu sounds, though far back, are „ en tlv 
enunciated, and are never trilled. In this they differ from Parisian 
voiced and unvoiced r . Symbols [y. 

h is as in En e ,ish > both and unvoiced, but the sonant 
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variety is much commoner than in English. An h which follows a 
vowel and closes a syllable is often sonant, and one which comes 
between two voiced sounds nearly always so. i.e. the vocal chords 
vibrate while it is being uttered. The difficulty of Urdu h lies partly 
in its sfronglv vibrant quality (when sonant), and partly in its occurring 
in positions in which English h does not occur. The latter is nearly 
always found before an accented vowel, whereas in Urdu it is commonlv 
joined to the plosive consonants, including ch and j. but excluding 
q, also to /' and r ; it often ends syllables, and is frequent before 
unaccented vowels. Unlike English It it is never pronounced with the 
German " ich-laut ", The two letteis h and h are identical. Symbols : 
sonant [fi], surd [h]. 

The question of the influence of h or h upon preceding vowels 
is very complicated, but one or two rules may be given here. 

When accented a, i, or u is followed by an h or h which is either 
(1) final or (2) followed by a consonant, the vowel is pronounced ai, 
e, or o respectively. 

If the h or h is followed by a, e. or i, the accented a which precedes 
becomes a short ai. 

Similarly if the letter following h or h is a , the a becomes <7, but 
if the letter following It or h is it. the a becomes a short an. 

If the letter following the k is 7, o. a the preceding a is not affected. 

ih and uh occur seldom except in the circumstances mentioned 
above, and the woids are generally uncommon words with the pro- 
nunciation not quite uniform. It would not be worth while attempting 
to give detailed rules. 

The subjoined examples will illustrate the rules : bah in, sister 
[btefim] : kaltnn, say [kaefinu] : kahd, said [kcifki] ; l ohe [ka-fiej ; 
h.ihi [kwfli] ; bahut, much [bofint] ; pahnuchna, arrive [pofiuncna] ; 
bahO, daughter-in-law [b.vfiu] : nth. that [voh] ; tjih, this [jeh] ; 
Dihll, Delhi [defilij ; muhkum. firm, etc. [mohkAm], 

Vowels 

The vowels in general are formed with the lips more widely spread 
than in English. 

7, high front, like Italian i, higher than English i in “ marine ”. 

Li-] - 

i, not unlike English i in ” fin ’. [i.] 

e, pure monophthongic vowel, higher than English e in ‘‘ get ", 
lower than the vowel often heard in Scotch take ", and not so tense. 
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a little lower than cardinal e [e]. Whether short, halt-long. or long, 
it is the same vowel. 

in/ or 'ii described above : higher than English n in " hand 
[a> or ;eej. See also diphthongs. 

a, like it in English " bun ", lips moie spread [a]. 
a. not unlike a in calm but further forwaul [u], 
me or rut, described above; |a or an], See also diphthongs. 
o, pure monophthong, not unlike vowel often heatd in Scotch 
“ no ", but. slightly lower ; lower also than cardinal o [o]. 

Diphthongs. 

tn (ai) : rarely heard as [ei], e.g. gel [gai], she went. 
aw or an (sometimes) [oo] ; see above. 
ay or ai (sometimes) [me] ; see above. 
a resembles the u in ‘‘ pull ” [u]. 
u is like Italian n, French ou [u ]. 

Xasal Vowels .— All vowels may be nasalized. This nasalization is 
olten described as “ nasal n ”, which suggests that the writers believe 
there are some ns which are not nasal. 

Tones . — There are no tones in Urdu such as we get in Panjabi or 
Burmese. 

Aecent. The only rule of practical value seems to me to be the 
following. I am speaking, of course, of the natural accent of con- 
versation. not the artificial accent of poetrv. 

What is generally understood by " inflection " never causes the 
shifting of an accent from one syllable to another. Therefore 

(i) If we know upon what vowel the accent, in one part of a verb 
falls, we know how t 0 stress the whole verb. e.g. pahmcluxl, arrive, 
has the accent on first syllable. Consequently pnltnnch, pahxnehke, 
pii/nihchege. pahmicJihga . pahnnchnoxtla. }>ahiinc!n>r valid all have the 
accent on the fiist syllable. pahu.ichlhul, cause to arrive, has the accent 
on the third syllable and all other parts of the verb will have it there 
also. 

(n) The same holds of nouns, adjectives, and pronouns : roll, 
loaf : rotl'l. rotlo (ro/n/h. rotiyn) ; all accent on the first sellable. 

Exception : some dissyllabic nouns ending in a. which have in the 
first syllable an accented a. i, or n, followed bv a single consonant 
tend in the plural inflected parts to throw the accent on to the -a : 
kha'Ut, sin, khntii’r ; ijha'ta. cloud, ghata’o. 
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Hindi 

The word Hindi bears many senses. It may be made to include 
languages like AvadhI, Rajasthani. Braj. and Bihar! : it may be con- 
fined to High Hindi " as found in the Hindi Bible and countless 
modem prose works. If we take it in the latter sense, the onlv 
practical one for our purpose, we are at once confronted with the 
difficulty of deciding how many people (some would add " if anv ") 
speak this form of Hindi in their homes, and where they live ? If 
we pass on from that question and trv to describe the pronunciation 
of this Hindi' as read aloud from books written in prose, we still have 
to ask ‘‘ read by whom ? in what part of India ? " To give any kind 
of satisfactory account of the pronunciation we must confine ourselves 
to the tract extending from Delhi and Saharanmir to Allahabad and 
Benares. 

With this limitation we may say that the description of Urdu 
sounds given above will be correct for Hindi anywhere near Delhi. 
(Urdu Idi, <jh. z, zh , (/. 'ain are not supposed to be found in theth or 
real Hindi. Some of these sounds may occasionally be heard.) As 
we go further east and south we notice certain changes, but the great 
majority of sounds remain unaltered. 

Consonantal changes : v tends towards English ><■. and there is 
a greater tendency to confuse b with r. and j with g. 

You'd changes : tendency to confuse i with 7 and a with fi. at 
becomes more like <1T or even a 7. and an more like <7/7 or <<< 7. 

Apart from these few points all that is said ot Urdu pronunciation 
will apply to Hindi. 

Of the special Hindi letters it should be noted that no distinction 
is made between the so-called n-vowel and ri . between s and s, or 
between n and n. This applies to the whole area. 




TWO IXDIAX STAXDARDS OF THE EIGHTEEXTII 
CEXTUEY, WITH FACSIMILES AXD TRAXSLA TIOXS 
OF TRACIXGS FROM ARABIC IXSCRIPTIOXS 

By T. Grahame Bailey, M.A., B.D., D.Litt. 

TN the spring of 1921 Captain Geoffrey Bailey sent me two 
pairs of tracings made from Indian standards captured in 
the battle of Seringapatam, 4th May, 1799. The standards are 
among the treasures of the chapel of the Royal Hospital, Chelsea. 
On examination they proved to be of considerable interest, 
and readers of the Bulletin will perhaps be glad to have an 
opportunity of studying them in the facsimiles which, through 
the kindness of the editor, I am able to present, along with such 
notes as may be necessary for their elucidation. 

The four tracings consist of the obverse and reverse of two 
standards; in each case the obverse and reverse are identical. 
The facsimile marked I (dag No. 31 in the Chapel collection) 
represents Haydar ‘All's standard, while that marked II (No. 32 
in the Chapel collection) shows us Tlpu Sahib's standard. It will 
be observed that this standard is broken in one place ; it is, 
however, possible to supply the lost words from the reverse, 
which has these words complete, while it lacks the words “ Yil 
Shekh ‘Abdu l Qadir Jll . . ." 

A cursory examination of the Arabic reveals the fact that 
those who rallied round these flags belonged to the Rhi'ali faith, 
for the saints invoked are those specially reverenced by the 
adherents of that branch of Islam. 

While every part of the inscriptions is worthy of study, 
supreme interest attaches to those words which indicate the date. 
They appear to read : in the year of Muhammad, G12I, or (if the 
figures be read the other way) 1216. This contains two 
difficulties. Firstly, in no ordinary Muslim writing do we 
find an era referred to as “the year of Muhammad ’. One 
gentleman, himself an ibn i ‘Arab, told me that though he 
thought lie had read pretty widely in his native tongue, he had 
never come across such a phrase. Secondly, the actual year 6121 
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or 1216 was inexplicable. I spent some time in fruitlessly 
stud ring eras which might account for the larger figure ; at 
the same time the smaller figure if counted from the Hijra, gave 
the year 1801. two years subsequent to the capture of the 
standards, and a mistake in leckoning was inconceivable. 

The explanation of both difficulties has been supplied by 
.Mr. C. A. Storey, of the India Office Library, "'ho has been so 
kind as to send me the following details. In Tlpfi's reign it was 
customary to use the era of the Mawliid i Muhammad, i e. the 
spiritual birth or mission of .Muhammad, about twelve years 
earlier than the Hijra. Hates were written from right to left. 
In the India Office Library there is a drawing or facsimile 
extremely like those June given, and there is a MS. entitled 
" Dawabit i Sultan! containing " regulations for the proper shape 
and form of royal insignia (as the orbs or disks at the top of 
banners seals, official signatures, etc.), drawn up under (he 
direction of Tipu Sultan ", Some of the formula) closely resemble 
those in the insciiptions befoie us. 

For the sake of those who are not Arabic scholars I have 
added a translation of the words on both standards. Mv own 
Arabic equipment is inadequate, and I have freely sought 

assistance from colleagues in the School of Oriental Studies, to 
"'horn I am much indebted for the help which thev have so 
readily given. 

1 

HV] 

^ — 4>- l) Iz—sW l aIM l — ^ 5- Ji -.a- jl aL'1 . .. ■ 

^ <MT j 

[ lift arc it H nns] 

41 ^Ull Ail dlitl 

[H /■/»*•] 

jXlUs jAy>- Cj l) l 



H AYDAR ‘aI.I's STANDARD CAPTURED AT SERINGAPATAM 4TH MAY 
FOUR-FIFTHS OF ACTUAL SIZE. (FLAG NO. 31 IN CHAPEL 

HOSPITAL, ITI*-L«FI ) 


1799: 

ROYAL 
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Tkavsi.atiox I 

fn t h <* liain-* of God, the compassionate. the merciful ! () God 

() Preserver. O Protector.!) Waicher, 0 Guardian 0 Living 
One 0 Self-siibsislent One! 

To Cud belong sovereignty and clemency. 

O lladrat •Pthnian ! O Iladiat All llaydar Safdar I () lladrat 
Ma rut’ Ivai kin 1 O Sufficient for difficulties ! 

ILuirat Khawaja ‘Abdul Khali-) Ijdani. lladrat Khawaja 
Bayazid Bustani. lladrat Khawaja Abu Yfisaf Haniadani, 
Tladrat Khawaja Baba Sainai. lladrat Khawaja Amir Sayyid 
Ka ad , lladrat Khawaja Ahmad Baghdadi. lladrat Khawaja 
Bahaud Din Xaijshabandi — may the good-pleasure of God 
exalted be upon them all ! 

AY lien come the help of bind and the \ ietory, and thou seest men 
entering into the religion of God in multitudes, then laud 
in the praise of thy Lord, and ask forgiveness oE Him. behold 
He is abundantly pardoning. 

In tile year of Muhammad I2J6. 

0 lladrat Imam Ilasan! 
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Tkaxslaiion II 

In the name of God. the compassionate, the merciful ! The 
tliumler lauds in His piaise. ami the angels from His fear 
( fear of Him >. 

(.) Living One. 0 Self-subshtent One I O .Muhammad! 

O Hadrat Abu l!akr Siddiij .’ O Hadrat TTnr! 0 Shekli ‘Abdu'l 
Qadir Jilaiii ' O IIad(rar Imam Husain) ! 

(’ail upon ‘All revealer of wondos. Thou wilt find him a help to 
thee m ditlicu Sties. All trouble and sorrow will he removed 
by thy prophetlmod. O Muhammad, bv thy \ icarship, 
( ) Alf. O All. O All ! 

There is no god hut God. Muhammad 0 His apostle. Help from 
God and vietoiv aie near, and announce it to the faithful. 
For God is the best guardian and He is the most merciful of 
the merciful. 

In the year of Muhammad 121tl. 

0 Hadrat Imam Husain ! 
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A History of Hixiu Literature. By F. E. Keay, M.A. viii, 
1 10 pp. Oxford University Press. 

This is a most useful book. It gives in brief compass a reliable 
account of Hindi and Avadld literature with a few references to 
Bihfu'I. Although the author has rigidly restricted himself in the 
matter of space, he has contrived to be really interesting. He has 
six very readable panes on the Hindi language and its neighbours, and 
four equally good on a general survey of the literature. Similarly, he 
sketches with firm hand the great figures to whom Hindi owes its fame, 
and lays stress on the various religious movements which have played 
so large a part in the writings of the country. We are told of some of 
the efforts being put forth at the present time to stimulate the studv 
of Hindi. Tn this connexion one would like to know the author's 
opinion as to the influence exercised by those earnest societies which 
aim at the extension and development of the language. What one 
sincerely desires is that they should encourage writers to make Hindi 
a living, vigorous, independent thing, shaking off the shackles of the 
past and entering into true freedom. Are these societies setting the 
language free or are they riveting the fetters more firmly than ever ? 

In this connexion the author deserves our hearty congratulations. 
Throughout the book he has spelt Hindi names as they are pronounced 
in prose-reading and conversation to-day. There is a custom, much 
to be condemned, of using ancient Sanskrit spellings in writing of 
Hindi. Some people cannot say Ramavan or Ram, they must sav 
Ramayana and Rama. They are twin brothers to those grammarians 
who talk of certain words as " corrupted ” from Arabic or Sanskrit, 
who describe as " vulgar " a form that does not conform to an ancient 
model. Anything is good which is old. For such people there is no 
such thing as giowth or development, all is corruption and dec-av. 
Hindi is not a beautiful garden, it is a store-house of mummies. What 
would English look like if we insisted upon emploving the spelling of 
Anglo-Saxon and Xorman-Freneh or Greek and Latin ? 

For the less important writers, disposed of in three or four lines 
each, the author is largely indebted to Sir George Grierson, but in the 

VOX,. II. PART III. 36 
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fuller accounts he has given play to Ins own individuality and has 
achieved marked success. The clearness of the pictures which he has 
presented is the more surprising when we remember the necessity for 
economizing space. There is a good index : the bibliography, select 
and useful, would be improved by an indication of the size and price of 
the books. The commentary on Malik Muhammad's Pad ma vat. with 
aceompanving translation, mentioned in the bibliography, was never 
completed. Pandit Sudhakar's lamented death bringing the work 
to a close. 

This brief notice may serve to draw attention to an unpretentious 
but valuable work. 

T. Grahame Bailey. 

The Theology of Tulasi Das. By J. X. Carpenter. D.D. 

pp, viii, 202. Madras: Christian Literary Society for India. 

A work of this kind was much needed. It differs from articles in 
enevclopaxlias chiefly in its fullness and in the ((notations from 
the Ramayan. Perhaps a more accurate title would he the Theology 
of Tulsi Das’s Ramayan, for his other works are not laid under con- 
tribution. This omission is more apparent than real, for the Raniayai.i 
dwarfs evervthing else that lie wrote : it is possibly the greatest 
work produced in India, and by some would be admitted to the exalted 
epic company which includes the Iliad, the Diana Commedia , and 
Paradise Lost. There is a good table of contents, which gives a fair 
idea of the work. In it is a remarkable misprint not corrected in 
the list of errata. I confess that " Pye-incarnater ’’ puzzled me till 
after some study I realized that it stood for “ pre-incarnate ". 
Following this is an introduction of thirty-two pages dealing with the 
background against which we have to study the Ramayan, The next 
part discusses first the Supreme God. and then Brahma, Visnu, and 
Mahadev. Three chapters are devoted to Ram, his incarnation and 
bhakti. The concluding chapters are on may a and salvation. The 
author's conviction is worth remembering that the doctrine of bhakti 
has been, not in its origin, but in its development, much influenced 
bv Christianity. 

The great feature of the book is the admirably chosen series of 
quotations from the Ramayan, 237 in number, varying in length from 
half a line to a page and a half. These are all translated. They are 
invaluable for anyone desirous of studying the subject in the original, 
but not having time to discover all the passages for himself. The 
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author has oerhaps allowed himself to be overshadowed by these 
quotations, with the result that the book almost looks like a set of 
notes on extracts from the Ramavan, and this impression is enhanced 
br the printers having used the same type for the translations as 
for the thesis which they are intended to illustrate. The book would 
gain much if the main propositions were printed in black type, the 
discussion of them in ordinary type, and the translations relegated 
to small tvpe. If finally the AvadhI were printed in the pretty square 
letters nothing more could be desired. 

TulsI Das is shown to be not a theologian but a practical reformer, 
a man filled with devotion to his God who wished others to believe like 
himself. It was not relevant to Dr. Carpenter's subject to lay stress on 
this point, but in recommending this monograph to the consideration 
of all who are interested in India, I should like to emphasize the 
suitability of the Ramavan for general study. It is unsurpassed as an 
expression of the highest Hindu thought, and TulsI Diis’s devotion has 
ennobled his writing, for from end to end of the poem, more than 
twice as long as Paradise Lost, a little longer than the Ring and the 
Bonk, there is nothing to minister to a prurient taste. Far too little 
has been written about this great poem, and Dr. Carpenter has per- 
formed a notable service in selecting the most important aspect of its 
teaching and publishing this work upon it. 

T. Grahame Bailey. 


Hindi Grammar. Bv Edwin Greaves. London Missionary Society, 
xiii + 31- pp. Allahabad : Indian Press. Price Rs. (3-8 ; in 
England ]().«. 

Over twenty vears ago Mr. Greaves wrote a Hindi Grammar. The 
work before us is not a second edition. It is a new book, admirably 
suited to the needs of beginners. Its numerous examples, illustrating 
each point, well printed, and easily read, will be warmly welcomed. 
Many will be glad to have the Hindi grammatical terms (unfortunately 
without indication of gender), which are very useful. Special 
attention may be drawn to the chapters on suffixes and prefixes, on 
prepositions, adverbs, the Braj dialect, and prosody. The chapter on 
compound verbs is very full. The author has followed the invariable 
custom of trying to give names to the different kinds of compounds. 
To me it seems that they are best indicated by their meaning. 

The author will not expect agreement with all his views. Thus 
in several places he gives examples to show that repetition of word? 
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sometimes shows intensity. I do not feel intensive force in any of 
them. Similarly I cannot follow him in his treatment of pronuncia- 
tion. But we must be grateful to him for making us think., and when 
we do differ we recognize the advantage of having been compelled 
to formulate the reasons. 

Once again I would emphasize the value of the examples. They 
are well chosen and must have cost much labour. Beginners should 
studv them carefully. Like the rest of the book they are interesting, 
and interest in a grammar is not often attained. 

The author writes from wide knowledge, and is heartily to be 
congratulated upon the appearance of so careful and painstaking 
a work. We may predict for it a large measure of appreciation. 

T. Urahamk Bailey. 

Linguistic Survey or India: Era man Evncvaoks. By Sir 
George Grierson. K.L.I.E.. D.Lift., P!i. ! ). H; 10}: xii, 
540 pp. Calcutta: Government Brew. 1021. 

A few years ago the parts of the linguistic Survey came out 
regularly at intervals of nine months. Then followed a period when 
the editor was struggling with almost insuperable difficulties of 
printing and typography and must ha\e begun to despair of ever 
seeing another volume. In tire last few years, however, lie lias passed 
irUo calmer waters, and the eagerly looked for volumes have been 
appearing in rapid succession. Two were reviewed in the last number 
<>) the BvUdni. and now we have another. Two still remain ; in 
twelve months perhaps they will he in our hands. 

It will be noted that the title page bears the name “ Eraniun ". 
This may be a matter of historic taste, and d<? r/iixlibii* non tv/ 
'hsj ntondutn. But the reason for the spelling adduced on p. 1 caused 
me surprise when I remembered who the writer was. For nearlv 
forty years Fir George Grierson has been the great protagonist of 
the common people of India with their modern speech and thought. 
To our honoured GigE we owe the position occupied by the languages 
which are heard all over India to-day now able to hold up their 
aureole;! heads along with the proudest osfraka and papyri and 
palimpsests. This is no mean achievement. The fact that erdn 
is the old form and 7, an the modern form in both India and Persia 
surely suggests that we should follow the majority of our great 
scholars and write Iranian . On a famous occasion a man appealed 
from Philip after dinner to Philip before breakfast. The eircum- 
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stances here are different, but we may appeal from the author in 
his study poring over the records of the past to the author writinsr 
of Bihar peasant life, of the Seven Dialects, of the Modern Vernacular 
Literature of Hindustan, but above all editing the Linguistic- 
Survey of India. 

This volume deals with Pashto. Orimirl. Balochl, the (Jhalciah 
languages, and very slightly with two dialects of Persian. A good 
deal has previously been written about Pashto and BaloehT. but 
attention should be drawn co the admirable account of Onnurl. which 
the author, true to his instinct for championing the cause of present- 
day speech, has studied with great care, even though all the pe >ple 
who now speak it. men. women, and children, could comfortably 
be accommodated in one of our medium sized London churches. There 
is a succinct grammar followed by an excellent vocabulary, which 
eonrains ns many words as there are speakers of the language (almost 
exactly one word per soul). 

Of the Ohalchah languages our knowledge is very scanty. Only 
one of them is spoken within Indian borders, yet Sir George with 
characteristic thoroughness gb, es an account of all the Ohalchah 
dialects of which anything is known, and we are able to Heat them as 
a whole. With refeience to one Olmlchah sound, said to be between 
the irh-1'ii't and the och-lntL it 0 suggested that it is like the Sanskrit 
cerebial sh. 1 veil tine another suggestion. In southern Pashto 
as spoken in (phazm tlieie is just such a sound, but it is unite 
different from cerebral sh. It is made by the surface of the tongue 
brought close enough to the palate (half-way between the icb and 
mb positions) to cause audible f notion, with the tip of tongue against 
the lower gums. I cannot help thinking that the Ohalchah sound is 
the same. 

" In another place " I have referred to the valuable skeleton 
grammars which are a feature of the Linguistic Survey, but I make 
no excuse for doing so again here. They make one wish that all 
works on grammar had a similar outline which would show the 
points of the accidence at a glanc \ a sort of bird s eye view of the 
forms with their meanings. They would he supplementary to the 
full discussion. 

The transliteration a< loured in this volume varies with the 
different languages or groups. This may be because the component 
parts were written at different times, or because the different systems 
had a special suitability for their own purpose, or because certain 
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s rm hols had perhaps received the sanction ot long usage and it was 
not thought desirable to change them. If the student will read the 
explanation prefixed in each case he will not have any difficult v. 

A paiticular interest attaches to l>adakhshi, which is dealt with 
\erv hrieilv 3 t the end. ft resembles modern Persian sufficiently 
to be comprehended hv natives of Persia : at lea-t on the rare occasions 
when I have conversed with Iranis (Badakhshi being the medium on 
mv side and Irani on theirs), thev have had no difficulty in under- 
standing what I said. The specimens of RadakltsbT have a number 
ot mistakes due to the original speaker's having been unconsciously 
influenced hv the Persian of Iran as the literary and therefore " more 
respectable " tongue. 

We part from this book - charme'l by the felicities of expression 
ami power of insight which we have come to associate with tin' name 
of Sir Geoige Grierson— a vcray parlit gentil knighte hut it is like 
most of his other books in this that though we cannot carry it in our 
waistcoat pockets to consult in the train, it is never far away, and 
never long beyond our sight and touch. 

T. 0 RAH A ME BaIT.KV. 


A Sketch of Hindi Liter vtcre. By Edwin Grkwes. 7} • 1 7 ; 
viii — 1P2 pp. Aladras : Christian Literature Society for India. 

Since the publication in 1S8D of Sir George Grierson's Modern 
Vernacular Literature of Hindustan, now unfortunately out of print, 
nothing of that nature had been produced in English till the appearance 
some eighteen months ago of Air. Iveay's work in the Heritage of India 
Seri"-!. Now «e have this excellent little sketch, written about the 
same time as Air. Keav s. following generally the same lines, and of the 
same size or slightly larger. The characteristic feature of the work i< 
the clearness with which we see the personality of the author. He 
takers us into h>s confidence, and gives us not a colourless guide-book 
description of his subject, but an intimate discussion in which we are 
allowed to share his thoughts an I understand his reasons. In followin'* 
his guidance we shall not go far wrong. 

Particularly valuable is his vindication of the nature of true 
poetry. The great Urdu poet. Alta I Ilusain Hall, protested thirtv 
years ago against the tendency of some of his fellow countrymen to 
substitute mere words, conventional phrases, and hackneved 
expressions, for simple description of the beauties of nature and the 
thoughts of men. English aufbois have sometimes written as if, in 
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Hindi and Urdu, verbal contortions, acrobatic tricks with words, puns, 
and other devices for replacing thought, were synonymous with 
poetical instinct and feeling. Such a view would place Thomas Hood 
and Alexander Pope above Spenser and Hilton, and Shakspere would 
compare unfavourably with Chesterton and Anstev. An excellent 
example of Mr. Greaves’s independence may be found in his trenchant 
criticism of Biliarl Lai's Sat Sal. a poem to which a well-known Hindi 
dietionarv attributes “ exquisite beauty and lmish Mr. Greaves 
holds a diflerent view: he exposes the unfortunate choice of subjects, 
the povertv in lofty thinking, and the juggling with words. This, 
in my opinion, required to lie done. Exotic phrases like those of the 
Sat Sui were not. I feel sure, what our great English poet had in mind 
when he spoke of 

Jewels live words long 

Which on the stretched fore -linger of all time 
Sparkle for ever. 

There is an original and valuable chapter on Prosody, which 
should he read along with the chapter on the revival of Hindi in the 
nineteenth century following upon the lifelessness of the previous 
hundred years. Mr. Greaves takes a hopeful view of the future. Ill 
his estimate of the pre-eminent worth of Tula! Das he agrees with 
Sir George Grierson, to whom lie pays a warm tribute of praise for his 
devotion to the literature of the language. Tills! Das was a truly 
great poet, a man of deep religious feeling, raised to greatness by the 
passionate fervour of his soul. Lack of space prevents my speaking 
of the happy wav in which others are hit o!f, of the descriptions of 
Malik Muhammad. Sfir Das, Dev Daft, Brind, Kabir and other 
reformers, of modern writers like Haris Chandar, and many more. 

It is much to be regretted that the author was unable to revise his 
proofs. Readers cannot be expected to know that he is not responsible 
for the frequent mistakes. 

T. Grahame Bailey. 


T.es Xotrs he laA toque. Par Maurice Delafosse. (Being 
Xo. 15 of the Collection Payot.) Baris : Payot et C le . 106 
Boulevard Saint-Germain. 1922. 

In this — almost the latest volume of a handy little series intended 
to place before the French public the most recent results of research 
in all branches of knowledge — M. Delafosse has given in a concentrated 
form the essence of many years’ study and first-hand experience. 
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It is hardly necessary to mention in this place the high value of li;s 
previous linguistic and ethnological works, more especially the 
Vocabularies of Iron/ Coast Languages, the Mat a ml //<■ huger Agin, 
the Haut-Senegal-X iger (1912), and the edition (191:1) of Mahmud 
Kati’s Ta’rikhul-Fattiish. The prehistoric and mediaeval sections of 
the present little work (embraced in chapters i-iii) are specially 
welcome, as English works treating of this particular department are 
comparatively rare. West Africa and the Central Sudan are pci haps 
more fully treated than other parts of the continent , but this is scarce] v 
to be regretted for the reason already given. The chapters dealing 
with social customs, religious beliefs, and “Manifestations intellectuelle.s 
et artistiques ’ . wriiile necessarily brief, give a comnrehensive suivev 
of the subject and are extreme! v suggestive. Each chapter is followed 
by a fairly full bibliography. It is interesting to note that M. Delafosse 
thinks Hanno's “gorillas" were Pygmies (or. as he prefers to call 
them, “ Negrillos ): his reason* for this conclusion eertainlv (arrv 
weight, but “ oes petit* etres veins ressemblant a des homilies et sc 
tenant sur les arhies, aperens par Hannon . . . et qualifies de t/otii 
par son interprete " is hardly justified by the text of the Peri glint, 
which runs, in the edition published by Tnibner (London, LSfil) 

Ei’ St' T(o pvy (i) egaos r/v . . . \i-/i r/;r I tymunc km tr tiict g 
vyjtros iji 1 trep[a pe^arg aedpromev aypirec, Uo\v St 7 tXciovs goal' 
yvrauces, S aaeuu roh acopaaiv ip oi epperees AcaXovr ToptW us. 
A uoKovres ce arSpas pec ovWaAdv ov[k r}]( urgtfgpec, uWit mtnts 
tge&vyor ras ^ripa* gprov, vpiguofiuTiu Hires ku'i rots rrerpms 
upvvopever yviaisas St -pels' ai CuKiuvaiu re km (j-napiirrovaiH robs 
ayoma[s oi> gOeXov eire^ai. ' ArroKreinanes pec rut avriis egeSeipapec 
KUl TCl-i COf)Cl V fc KOflldCtfltzV 6 1 ' K.(1 ’ * fj>p. »>0— '2). 

Here nothing is said as to the small size of the rapiXXa,. nor as 
to their living in trees : they are only described as “ climbers of 
precipices — KpcpcnAarai. We do not know what MS. authorin' 
there may be for the form goni ; but M. Delafosse’s suggestion - that 
what < he interpreters redly sac ! was (in W'oiof) ga,- ;j i “ they are men ’’ 
— is ceitainly noteworthy. Equally interesting are his remarks 
(p. 11) on the widely distributed traditions of a small-sized race (often 
invested with mythical attributes) being the original owners of the 
country. We may compare the uncanny reputation enjoyed bv the 
Bushmen m South Africa, and in the eastern part of the continent, 
the Good People or Pixies of Kilimanjaro (W'akonyingo). and the 
Kikuyu legends of the Agumba or Little Folk. 
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Clear and well arranged, as are all French textbooks, this little 
manual will form an excellent introduction to a detailed study of 
ethnologv. 

A. W. 


A Handbook of thf. Pedi (Transvaal Suto) Lang hade. Bv 
the Rev. G. Beyer, of the Berlin Mission. Morija. Basutoland. 
1HA0. 

Air. Bever has worked for manv years in the Waterborg district 
of North Transvaal, among the Bapedi (a branch of the preat C’wana 
race, better known in South Africa as " Sckukunis people "). Pedi 
is one of the languages chosen for minute phonetic examination bv 
Professor Meinhof in his (irun^tiss cuter Lantlchrc B(t»tit*pr<i' , Jteii 
(pp. 50-8(1), and is interesting a.s preserving forms of a more archaic 
character than those of the southern Pesuto dialects. Mr. Bever has 
been somewhat hampered by the spelling decided on at the " Pecwana 
and Puto Orthography Conference " of 1910, but Isis remarks on Pedi 
sounds show a phonetic discrimination too often absent from similar 
handbooks. The present work being iidende 1 for practical use. 
deals with the principal features of the gran; mar in a scries of simple 
lessons, followed by exercises, am! includes some pages of useful 
common phrases and two short vocabularies. A book which can Ire 
warmly recommended to beginners. 

Alice Werner. 


Some Wemba Words; Some Meanings and Explanations. Bv 
E. B. H. Goodall. M.B.E.. B.A. Cantab. Oxford : University 
Press, 1 9gl . 

The Wemba or Bemba language (neither spelling is satisfactory, 
the sound intended being really the bilabial fricative) is a very 
interesting member of the Bantu family. " spoken with slight dialectical 
variations over a very wide area in Northern Rhodesia and the Belgian 
Congo, far beyond the actual limits of the tribe " — whose proper 
habitat is the basin of the Cliambeshi River, or. in other words, a 
triangle (more strictly speaking, a trapeze) whose far corners are 
Lakes Mweru. Bangweuiu, Tanganyika (south end), and Xvasa (north 
end). It has not hitherto attracted very much attention, and the 
excellent grammar and vocabulary of the Rev. AY. Govan Robertson 
(1901), which, moreover, contains an iuteiesting historical introduction, 
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have for some time been out of print. A slighter work, of composite 
origin, was published (under the editorial superintendence of the late 
A. C. Madan) bv the Clarendon Press in 19(17. Neither this nor 
Mr. \V. Lannnond’s Lessons in Ber-<ba. contains a complete vocabulary, 
so that the service rendered by Mr. Goodall, who has resided for some 
years in the Wemba country as Native Commissioner, is a very real 
one. It is difficult to compare his work with Mr. Robertson’s, as 
each contains words which are not in the other — probablv owing to 
differences of local usage. But the latter is the more scientificallv 
arranged, distinguishing in all cases between prefix and root, and taking 
the root as the basis of the alphabetical arrangement : thus, while he 
writes nhv-ahva , unm-Fmnba. Mr. Goodall has burthen. nnisnmbn, 
and appears to have entirely missed the significance of the initial 
vowel. This plan, however, facilitates the use of the vocabularv bv 
persons with no previous knowledge of a Bantu language, who have 
acquired words largely by ear. The preface shows that, in regard to 
phonetics, he is somewhat at sea as to the nature of the bilabial fricative 
(though one is glad to find him rejecting the notion that it is a case of 
individual or local variation) and the " cerebral ” or *• retroflex ” 1 — 
variously described as d and r. 

Mr. Goodall's book is likely to be extremely useful, and he has 
added to its interest by including many valuable notes on plants, 
animals, and native customs ; see e.g. under fmubuJa, futikira, fnahi, 
ilnmfga , inungo. htpembe. mnsinnba, smiga, etc. 

A. W. 


biv.\ Chijatr Ai’ATi. By S r rt e x i ) r a NAT u Skx, M.A., Lecturer in 
Marathi History at the Calcutta Universitv. 

The first part of this work is a literal translation of the baJchur. 
or chronicle written in ,\.r>. 1606 by Krsnaji Anant Sahhasad, an 
officer in the service of the great Marat ha king Sivaji, and sub- 
sequently of his second son. Rajaram. It gives a succinct narrative 
of Snap's conflicts with the Mahomedan powers of Bijapur and 
Delhi, the sack of Surat, the coronation at Raigad, the wars in the 
Kamatak and the Konkan. and interesting details of the Maratha 
system of civil and military government. The second part of the 
work consists of extracts from the Chitins bnkhnr (a.t>. 1810) and the 
Sivadigvijaya. The date of the latter is in dispute. Our author 
inclines to the view that it is a comparativelv modem revised edition 
of an old eighteenth century bnhhnt. The account of Sivaji's encounter 
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with Afzal Khan. AuTangzeb's general. differs from that of Grant Duff. 
The latter drew from Mahomedan sources. All the Maratha chroniclers 
accuse Afzal Khan of striking the first blow at the meeting at 
Pratapgacl. Sabhasad, in describing Sivajl's raid against Shaista 
Khan, lavs the scene in an actual encampment of tents, while the 
Sivadigvijaya places it in a house in Poona ; and there are other 
discrepancies in the narratives. 

Sivadigvijaya has the strange story that Sivaji was poisoned by 
one of his queens, the mother of Rajaram. Sabhasad contents 
himself by quoting the usually accepted cause of death, namely fever. 
As our author remarks, he could hardly accuse the mother of the 
king he was then serving of such a crime. 

A very interesting note on the influence of Persian on old Marathi 
completes the work. To students of Maratha history, whether critical 
or elementary, this work should form an acceptable fund of 
information, while the general reader may derive considerable pleasure 
in following the career of one of the world’s famous soldiers of fortune. 

W. Doderet. 
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NOTE ON TIIE TKONl NCIATION OE AliAHIC IN SYlilA 
In Pvria each district- lias its own dialect. Courier and others have 
attempted to trace these to Hebrew, etc., in my opinion on very 
inadequate grounds. I do not. however, propose to discuss this here, 
but merely to point out some differences of pronunciation which 
have come to my notice. 

1. The letter c? is pronounced 

in the towns as hnnr.it. 

in Lebanon and Acre district correctly. 

in Nablus district and. I believe, all southern Palestine as ,v. 

in Hauran and Keral: r.s g. 

hv the Beduins sometimes as g and sometimes as j. To sav 
e.g. i'irga for villa ire is a sure sign of a tent-dweller. 


2. _i) is pronounced 

in the towns and Lebanon correctly. 

in Nablus district, etc-., alwavs as ch. e.rr. Mach eh a for 


:iC 


Mecca. 

by the Beduins usually as ch. 

in Hainan and Kerak sometimes as k and sometimes as ch. 
In Hauran they say be Ink for db, thy (m.) liou.-e. but 


betich for dllo thy (f.) house, but in Kerak they pro- 
nounce the latter oclki correctly. 


3 




is pronounced, as j by all except the townspeople, who say 

zh. In Central Arabia it is pronounced <lg. as if is in the 
Sudan. 


4. is pronounced weakly by townspeople, more stronglv by 
peasants and Beduins, and very strongly in the Lebanon. 
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- ^y > , . In the towns there is a tendency to soften these 

consonants to d and r. but by peasants and Bed u ins they 
are always pronounced correctly. 

6. The feminine termination a. The townspeople pronounce this 

as e. the Beduins as a. The peasants vary. This has led 
to confusion in our maps, where it appears as a. p. or even i, 

e.g. Katrani for 4,\ 

7. Eliding a short vowel before a long one. This is done by the 

peasants and still more bv the Beduins. and has also left 

traces on the maps, e.g. SC, fj JcaM , pronounced 

Mkes, el Fden. appear as Emm Keis. el Ifdein. 

8. In the Lebanon, besides emphasizing the gutturals they modify 

medial alif till it becomes nearly e, e.g. jllJ Lebanon 
becomes nearly Libnen. 

9. In Haurau they (f.) drank is pronounced slvribin « in 

Kerak they say shiriban. This form is seldom used by 
townspeople. 

10. Beduins sometimes transpose the first vowel sound and second 

consonant, e.g. a coffee is pronounced g-kau'ci. 

11. Peasants and Beduins often pronounce the second radical with 

a knsro instead of a sukiiu, e.g. amis for yesterdav. 

This is general in the Sudan. 

Raglan. 

THE JOURNAL OF THE GYPSY LORE SOCIETY 
A very hearty welcome must be extended to the Journal of ike 
Gypsy Lore Society, which makes its reappearance after having ceased 
publication for some years owing to the war. The number before us 
is the first part of the third series. The Journal is in the competent 
editorial hands of Mr. E. 0. Winstedt, 181 Iffley Road, Oxford, whose 
brother, I understand, is the well-known Malay scholar Mr. R. 0. 
Winstedt. The first and second series of the Journal contained 
many articles of great value to students of Aryan languages and to all 
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ethnologists. Scholars who have not studied Romani are not alwavs 
aware of the valuable scientific work done bv this society. The days 
of the delightful, unmethodical, irrepressible Lavengro with his wild 
speculations in etymology are long past, and we have men who. 
building on foundations laid by the German Pott, the Greek Paspati, 
and the Styrian Miklosich. have proved themselves not unworthy 
successors of these great authors. 

This number contains an article by Pr. John Sampson of Liverpool 
University on two Romani tales, quoted and translated, with Panjabi 
parallels in English, and a folk-lore article by the Hon. Sec., Mr. T. W. 
Thompson. Scholars will look forward with much interest to the 
contributions of the San<kritist Professor Alfred Woollier, who will 
deal with the relationship of Romani to Aryan vernaculars. We may 
trust that the first of these will appear in the next number. 

I venture to suggest to the editor that every issue of the Journal 
.should contain an explanation of the system of sound-representation 
adopted by contributors, so that scholars may know exactly what 
sound is intended by each letter. This system should, of course, 
be followed by all writers. A list of signs and their sound equivalents 
would suffice. 

One of the greatest desiderata in Romani research is a phonetic 
account of the pronunciation of different Gypsy dialects, written by 
competent phoneticians whose names would entry weight with students 
of phonetics. I believe a beginning has been made in Germany. It 
is essential that such accounts should precede final conclusions as to 
the relationship of Romani to Indian vernaculars. In the field of 
etymology much has been accomplished : the field of phonetics calls for 
both sowing and reaping. 

T. Gbahame Bailey. 


KAURALAKA 

As is well known, the author of the famous Allahabad inscription 
commemorating the exploits of Samudragupta (Fleet's Gupta 
Inscriptions, p. 7) gives in lines 19-20 a list of the kings of the 
Daksinapatha (i.e. the Dekhan) whom his hero " caught and of his 
grace released " ; and in this catalogue the third name is given on 
the stone as Kaurdlaka-Mn n to raja . The word Kaurdlaka has been 
a stumbling-block to all editors and commentators. Dr. Fleet, bv 
a lapse of judgment rare with him, proposed to emend it to Kairalakn, 
and accordingly translated it “ Mantaraja of Kerala ", thus crediting 
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Samudragupta with the conquest of the extreme south of India. 
Professor KiHhorn. justly demurring to this view, proposal another 
which is equally unsatisfactory (Ejnijf. I ml., vo!. ii. p. .‘>1 : he asserts 
that the adjective in question is the same as Knnnnhi. which occurs 
in the phrase Knn.inh m ji'hor or "waters of Kunahi". mentioned in 
the Aihole inscription, and identifies the latter with the Kolleru or 
Colair Lake. Maiparaja thus, according to him. ruled over the 
district besides the fo'air Lake. 1 From the geographical standpoint 
this theory is plausible : but phonetically it is piaeticallv impossible. 

In his Ai'cmnl ILsfafj of t ho Ihcmn Piofessor douveau- Dubieui! 
has devoted a short but incisive section to the expedition of 
Samudragupta (pp. 58 -Cl) He has there shown that modern wrifeis 
have grossly exaggerated the ar-ii covered by these operations and 
the military successes achieved in them, because they have wronglv 
identified names of places mentioned in the Allahabad inscription. 
He concludes— in my opinion quite justly— that Sanmdragupta 
marched from Putaliputra southwards through Southern Kosala to 
the coa«t of Orissa, and then failed to advance much further, ns lie 
wa« confronted by a combination of kings of the Eastern Dekhan, 
whose realms lay around the lower beds of the Godavari and K mita 
rivers : threatened by their united forces, he returned home. He 
never marched into the Western Dekhan. 

M. Jouveau-Dubreu'I quite rightly renders Kmirnhbi-Mx ntmojo 
as " Wantaiaja. king of K or 7 la Now can this Korala be identified 1 
I believe that at least a step can be taken in that direction. There 
are three villages named Kora da in the Andhra territory, besides 
a considerably larger number in the same region which have names 
compounded with the same word as the first member. Two Kora das 
are in Ganjam, one being near Varanasi in Parlakimedi Taluk and the 
other near Simula in Simula Taluk : and the third is near Bimlipatam, 
in the Taluk of that name in Yizagapatam District. Phonetically the 
equation is good : the lingual <1 and the liquids 1 and l are often inter- 
changed in Southern India and geographically any one of these three 
tillages would suit the geographical requirements of the case perfectly. 

L. D. Barnett. 

Kielliorn’s theory lias been aoci-pteil, inter nil, is, by the late Mr. V. A. Smith 
i E nhi History of India, 3rd ed.. p :*.s4i. 



TRANSLITERATION OF ARABIC, PERSIAN, 
URDU, AND HINDI. 

With a view to securing uniformity of transcription 
in all the languages taught in the School of Oriental Studies, 
a Sub-Committee consisting of the Director, Professor Sir Thomas 
Arnold, and Dr. T. Graharne Bailey was appointed by the Academic 
Board to draw up a scheme of transliteration for Arabic, Persian, 
Urdu, and Hindi, and this has now been adopted. The scheme for 
the other languages will follow in due course. A complete 
scheme for a phonetic tendering of the languages of Asia and 
Africa is also in course of preparation. 


Arabic 


th 


w — 

c 11 

kh 

d 

; dh 


jj 


Z 

A 

» 

'• sh 

U" 

*T — 

T — 

5 

• d 

u t 


A 


Urdu and Persian Hindi 


.1 

ch 

chh 

h 

kh 

d 

z 

d and \ = r 
dh 
z 
zh 
sh 


J 

ch 

chh 

d 

d and s = r 

dh 


s 

z 

t 

z 
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Arabic tRnr 

and Persian 

( 

Hindi 

L 

A ^ll 

gL 1 

— 

c. 

M 

— 

w 


>1 

nr — 



^ — 

ri 

n 




ft 

^ — 

\v 

V 

V 

• 

y 

y 

v 

y 

35 — 

— 

! 

_ [fatlnih] a 
— [kcsrali] i 
_i_ [illiaiiimali] u 

a v 

ay 

ai or ay 




aw 

aw 

an or av 

y 

I 

O x 

/ ft 

y 

\'*A h 

aw 



* v 

a \v w 

y 

** uww 

[alii inaijsurali] ii 

, [liamzali] ' 

Nasal vowels — 



Aspirates (1) bh, kh, etc. 

bh, kh, etc. 

bh, kh, etc. 

(2' In separate syllable s’h, etc. 

•s h, etc. 







The Index to Volume I of this Bulletin is now 
ready and may be had free on application to 

the Editor. 
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THE LAY OF BBAIIMA'S M ABM AO II : AX EPISODE 
OF THE ALH-KHAXD 

Translated by Sir Georoe A. Griersox, K.C.I.E. 

/ AVER Northern India from Delhi to Patna, there is no more popular 
story than that contained in the cycle of ballads called the 
Alh-Khand. This is a long epic poem in twenty-three cantos, com- 
posed in the Bundeli dialect of Western Hindi, telling in rude ballad 
metre of the exploits ot the famous Alha and Udan, and sung by 
wandering minstrels known as AUia-glhieiralds, or " Singers of Alha 
Up to the middle of the last century the cycle does not appear to have 
ever been reduced to writing, as was the lot of the more elaborate 
productions of the professional Rajput bards, and few, if any, of its 
reciters are masters of the whole ; but in the eighteen-sixties Mr. C. A. 
Elliott (afterwards Sir Charles Elliott), when stationed at Farrukhabad, 
near the ancient city of Ivanauj, found three or four of these minstrels, 
and employed one of them to compile a complete set of the twenty- 
three ballads from their joint memories. The poem thus rescued was 
printed, and its great popularity is shown by the fact that it has passed 
through manv editions, and can be purchased in the bazaars written 
either in the Nagarf or in the Persian character . 1 

Portions of this were translated into English ballad metre by the 
late Mr. W. Waterfield, of the Indian Civil Service, and appeared in 

1 The latest editions I have seen are (Nagarl) Bombay Machine Press, Agra, 
1012, and (Persian) Chintaman Press, Farrukhabad, N.D. 
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the Calcutta Review in the years 187-VO under the title of " The Nine 
Lakh Chain or the Hard Feud ", 1 but the greater part is still a sealed 
book to English readers. I, therefore, in the following pages attempt, 
to give a fairlv literal translation of one of the cantos not. touched , 
bv him, as a specimen of the ballad poetry of Northern India. Not 
having Mr. Water field's gift of song, I have confined myself to prose, 
and I trust that the somewhat old-fashioned English style employed will 
be pardoned, when it is understood to be an attempt to reproduce the 
antique flavour of the original. In fact, the whole cycle strongly 
reminds the reader of our own Border Ballads. 2 

As the episode printed here is complete in itself, it is not necessary 
to take up space by giving an account of the entire poem of which 
it forms a part. I hope to have an opportunity of doing this on 
another occasion. Suffice it to say here that the brothers Alha and 
Udan, and their cousins Malkhan, Sulkhan, and Ifliewa, were Banaphar 
Rajputs in the service of Parmal, Raja of Mahdba, and the mainstay of 
his kingdom. They had begun their career by capturing the town of 
Maro, 3 when Udan was only twelve years old, in revenge for the murder 
of Alha and Chian's father Dasraj, and of his brother Baehraj, and since 
then had established a wide reputation for chivalry and invincible 
bravery. They had been brought up in Pa mull's palace as companions 
of his son Brahma or Brahmanand, woie treated by Malhna, the Queen, 
as sons, and habitually addressed her as mother. Their own mother 
DebI, and Baehraj 's widow Birmha. the mother of Malkhan and 
.Sulkhan, were on most affectionate terms with Malhna, and were looked 
upon by her as sisters. Alha and Udan lived near Mahdba, in their 
fief of Daspurwa, and Malkhan and Sulkhan occupied the responsible 
position of guardians of the border fortress of Sirsa, which blocked the 
approach against Mahdba of an army coming from the direction of 
Delhi. The Banaphar sept, of Rajputs, to which they all belonged, was 
of doubtful purity, and this fact gives rise to much of the trouble which 
is the subject of the cycle. As we shall see in the following panes, the 
presence of the Banaphars in Mahdba was sufficient to make Prithlraj 
"im willing to allow his daughter to marry Parmal's son. The present 

1 Tins was a translation only of the second and third cantos of the poem. 
.Mr. Watertkld also translated other portions, «hi< li were never printed. I hope that 
before long the whole of his admirable version will be put into the hands of English 
readers in this country. 

1 In t!ie translation, the figures in parenthesis indieate the verse-numbers of the 
original. These vary slightly in every printed edition, but those given here will serve 
to identify the passage translated. 

3 Probably Mandfigarli m the I)liar State of Central India. 
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episode tells how these heroes, themselves, at the sword-point won her 
for Brahmanand's bride. 

Prithlraj needs no introduction. He is the famous Chauhan 
prince of Delhi, whose defeat and death in the Great Battle of 1192 at 
Thanesar opened the way for Muslim domination of India. 

Attention may be drawn to the extraordinary marriage customs here 
illustrated. They are not peculiar to the episode, but are repeated 
with variations at each of the many marriages described in the cycle. 
There seems to have been a regular routine. A king has a marriageable 
daughter, and sends round a letter of invitation to all the princes with 
marriageable sons, the terms of which are practically a challenge to 
let him take her who dare. The more powerful the sender of the letter, 
the fewer people there are ready to accept the invitation. At last 
it is accepted by some hero. The usual rites are performed at his 
home, and then he sets out with his marriage procession, which consists 
of a large army, strengthened by contingents supplied by friends and 
relatives. When the army arrives at the frontier of the bride’s father, 
a herald is sect to acquaint him of the fact. The herald is received 
with contumely and has to fight his way out of the city and back to the 
camp against overwhelming odds. The bride's father refuses to give 
his daughter, and there is a pitched battle in which thousands of 
troops are represented as being engaged on each side. It the bride’s 
party are worsted they resort to treachery, as for instance when they 
pretend to give in, and send poisoned food to the bridegroom's camp. 
In the cycle this stratagem is always detected, and the bearers of the 
food are dismissed with a beating. But there is nothing to lead us to 
suppose that in other cases the stratagem may have succeeded, and 
the whole bridegroom’s party put to death. When this fails other 
stratagems are tried. Attempts are made to get the bridegroom alone 
or accompanied onlv by a few near relations all unarmed, and then they 
are set upon bv armed men and have to fight for their lives with what 
weapons they can improvise. At length the bride's father admits 
defeat, and the bridegroom and a few of his friends are invited into the 
fort for the wedding ceremony, during which the bride and bridegroom 
make the orthodox seven circuits of the marriage post and arbour. 
Here, again, in the presence of the bride, they are attacked by her 
relations, and when these fail, by concealed armed men. If the attack 
is successful those of the bridegroom's party (including the bridegroom 
himself) who survive are taken away and cast into prison. If the 
attack fails, the seven circuits are completed, but, the arbour and 
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post having been wrecked in the melee, a spear is substituted for the 
post, and the roof of a new arbour is made by joining shields together . 1 
The marriage ceremony having been completed, the bridegroom is 
invited into the female apartments to eat the wedding breakfast with 
the bride. Here again an attack is made upon him, in which he is now 
protected by his wife, and if he survives it, all further opposition is 
given up and he goes oft', taking his bride with him or not, as may 
be arranged. 

It must be observed that, as described above, the battles are not 
sham fights. Thev are real bloody combats, in which hundreds of men 
on both sides are slain. The most extraordinary thing about the whole 
affair is that once the marriage is completed, the contending parties 
become quite friendly again, and, on the next occasion of a marriage, 
they are ready to take out their armies and go to each other's assistance. 
We can admit that the accounts given by the bards are grossly 
exaggerated. But the story would not be told, if at least the main 
facts did not resemble a true state of affairs or what is traditionally 
accepted as having once been such. Xo body of auditors would listen 
to story after story in great detail of their own country and their own 
kith and kin if they were not told what had at least a groundwork of 
truth. So far as I can ascertain, there is no trace of such customs as 
those described above to be found in Rajputana at the present day, 
but I think that the poem does contain memories of customs which 
were in full use in ancient times. Here I must leave the matter in 
the hands of ethnologists to explain the origin and meaning of this 
curious picture of marriage and of warfare. It does not look like a 
survival of marriage by capture. 

A list of the principal persons mentioned in the following pages 
will afford a convenient opportunity for showing their relations to 
each other. 

The Mahoba Party 


Parmal, lbijil iff Mahoba. 

Malhna, his Queen. 

Brahmanand <>r Brahma, their son. 


Arjmia. 

Alha \ 

TJday Singh or Udan l 
Malkhan or Malkhaij 
Sulkhan or Sulkhai I 


sons of I>asr 


raj. 


sons of Bachrii 


rap 


lie is ail incarnation of 


1 This does not occur in the present episode. 
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Dhewa, son of Bahmal. ire is skilled as a soothsayer. These 
fi\e aie the Bauiiphar*. 

Jagnaik, Parmal's sister’s son. 

Sunma, Alba's wife. 

Joga and Bhoga, her brothem. 

Rupna, the Malmha lierald. 

Bir Sahi, the ladava, of BaurTgarh. 1 1 is son Indrasen has 
married f'handravalT, the daughter of Parmal and Mallmii. 
Mohan, another son of Blr Salii. 

Manna Gujar, a Malibba champion. 

Churaman, the Malibba court astrologer. 

Mahil, Tlnikur of 1 ml. Brother of ilalhna, and tlie chief 
advisor of her and of Parmal. A traitor, always seeking to 
ruin Parmal. 

The Delhi Parti/ 

Prithiraj, Prithl, or Pithaura, the Chauhan. Kmperor ( liwUhah i 
of Delhi. 

Agma, his Queen. 

Bela, their daughter. .She is an incarnation of PraupadT. 

Suraj, Chandan, Sardan, Mardan, GopI, Moti, and Tahar, 

their se\en sons. Of these, foliar is an incarnation of 
Kama. 

Chaura, it Xhgar Brahman, Prithiraj’s General. The (.'hamunda 
BiTi of the Prithiraj Bii-au. lie i- an incarnation of Drdnn. 
Khande Rai, PrirhTraj's hrother. 

Dhandhu, Khande Bai's son. 

Debi, the Maratha. and others, champions of Prithltaj. 

As in all Indian literature, the doctrine of the transmigration 
of souls plays a considerable part in the present poem. Every soul is 
born and born again until it attains to final emancipation from 
saiimarit, or the weary round of perpetual birth and rebirth. Here we 
begin with the famous war of the Mahabharata, which took place two 
thousand years and more before the date of the main occurrences of 
the story. The principal combatants in that war are bom again in 
the present story, with all their old passions and hatred, and Draupadi, 
the heroine of the Haliabharata, appears once more as the Queen of 
Beauty for whom Alha and Cdan fought so gallantly. 
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When upon the mountain Mahadeva awoke, he approached 
Nandlgana. 1 Bemused was lie with ganja and with bhang, and ak and 
dhatura did he chew. Girdled was he with snakes, and on his fore- 
head shone the moon. He leaped upon Nandi and took the road to 
Hastinapura. 2 In the space of but half an hour he reached the 
city gate, where the five youths were seated in their crowded court. 3 
There were they, Nakul and Saha dev, Arjun, Bhimma, and. the 
fifth, Dudhisthar Rai. When the bell (round) Nandi's (neck) rang 
forth, Nakul, the Pandava, seized his bow. 

(5) Nakul: " Who is the sinner at the door, whose bell ringeth 
as he cometh ? Saying these words did Nakul bend his bow, ana 
aim at Siva Sankara. 4 

Then did Siva curse him. " Take thou this curse, and earn' 
thou it with thee. DraupadT, thou shalt go into the world of the 
dead, and in the Kalivuga 5 shalt again become incarnate. Thou 
shalt be called the daughter of Prithiraj and shalt be a bride in the 
house of the Chandels.'' Bela shall be thy name, and over thee shall 
many a battle be foug’it.” 

The nine worlds 7 trembled on the day that Bela came to birth. 
Indra was shaken from his throne, and Siva was shaken in Kailasa. 


1 Mah.upva, or Mva, abides no .Mount Kailas >. He rides the bull Nandi or 
Nandlgana. He is often represented as bemused with Indian hemp and other 
intoxicating drugs, (Iilnjri and U,n„rj are varieties of this hemp, .ih is Calatropis 
Gigantea, a well-known medicinal plant. ]>hutrmt is the Datura Stramonium. 

2 The famous city round which centres the story of the Mahabliarata. Here 
dwelt the five Paudavas mentioned in the following verses. 

3 The five Pandava heroes of the -Wahabi,, Mata, \i Z . Nakula, Saliadeva. Arjuna 
Bhimasena, and Yudhi-tbira. Their names are given in their Hindi forms m the 
following verse, and in this order, although Yudhmhira was the eldest. Their joint 
wife was Uraupadi, also mentioned, and cursed, below. 

4 A name of Mahadeva. 

5 The name of the fourth, or iron. age. The visit of siva to Hastinapura took 
place in the Ovapara, or third, age. Tins will be referred to later on. See vv. 3r,u ff 

larmiil of Malioba was a Chandel Rajput. I’nder the above curse, Bela was 
an incarnation of Draupad i. Brahma, her husband, was an incarnation of the Pandava 
Arjuna. Tahar, Bela s brother, was an incarnation of Kama, the implacable foe of 
the Pandavas in the war of the Mahabliarata, and Chaura. the Brahman Pnthlrajs 
general, was an incarnation of the Brahman Dr„„a, one of the leading .-enerals against 
the Pandavas in the same war. It may be added that two other heroes of the poem 
were also incarnations of champions of the Mahabharata war. These are Mira Talhan 
the baiyid of Benares, who was an incarnation of Bhimasena. and Bakhan, the nephew 
of Jaichand of Kanauj, who was an incarnation of Nakula. See canto six. 

. 1 The worlds are usually counted as three (heaven, earth, and hell) or fourteen 

(seven upper, including the earth, and seven lower) in number. " Nine ” is here 

orie a Shp fi f0r th /m’ T P ”P some ftthcr S™F- <•»<* as the nine planets, 
or the nine orifices of the human bod v. 1 
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Yea, on the day that Bela became incarnate, trembled every god. 
It was into the womb of Agma, Prithiraj 's Queen, that she descended 
to this earth. 

(10) So also, in Mahoba, did Arjuna 1 become incarnate as Brahma, 
Parmul's son. 

When Bela, was twelve years old she went forth to play with her 
companions. Then did they all chide her saying, " Bela, hark thou 
to our rede. Thou art the daughter of King Prithiraj, and seven 
brothers hast thou. 2 All the damsels that bear thee company have 
gone unto their husbands' homes. 3 Thou, too, art dear unto Agma, 
vet thy father hath not mated thee." At these words wrathful 
became Bela in her heart. She left the maidens, and to her mother 
hied. When Agma saw her daughter downcast, she clasped her to 
her bosom. " Wherefore, daughter, art thou so woe-begone 1 Show 
thou to me the cause.” 

(15) Bclii: Words have I not to say it. A mock do my friends 
and companions make of me. All my girl friends go forth to their 
husbands’ homes. " Is Prithiraj," jeer they, " of baser caste, that 
he hath not made thee tread the wedding circuit " 

When she heard these words Queen Agma pondered in her heart. 
She comforted her daughter. “ Even now will I send forth the 
Tika." 4 Carrying a pitcher of Ganges water in her hand did she 
approach the Raja, and as he saw her coming the valiant Chauhan J 
did himself arise. He took her by the hand and seated her upon his 
couch, and with a fan of flowers did she fan him. (20) So, when she 
saw that his heart was kindly towards her, thus did she address him. 

Agm<i : Fit tor a bridegroom is now the damsel, and therefore, 
prithee, give her somewhither in marriage. 

Prithiraj: Hearken, Lady, to my rede. If there be a Raja 
worthv of our house, then in marriage will I give the damsel. He 
who can withstand a twelve years' fight, he it is to whom Bela shall 
be wedded. 

1 One of Draupadi's Pandava husbands. He became incarnate to marry Bela. 

2 These were Sfiraj, Chandan, Sardan, Mardan. Gopi, Jlotl, and Tahar. See 
v\ . 215 ft. Of these, as already stated, Tahar was an incarnation of Kama. 

3 Literally, “ there has been gaund and raund .” The former is the rite of sending 
a bride finally to her husband’s house, while the rauml is an intermediate visit, when 
she goes to her husband's house temporarily for the consummation of the marriage. 

4 Tibi is here the token of betrothal, sent to the parents of a proposed bride- 
groom. If the boy’s parents accept the token, they signify their agreement to the 
proposed match. If they refuse it, the proposal is understood to be not accepted. 

1 i.e. Prithiraj, who was Chauhan by tribe. 
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Then did Agma, with joined palms, thus address him. Hearken, 
0 Raja, to my word. If thou wouldst heed my rede, then this very 
day do thou send forth the Tlka." Thereon the Raja rose and hastened 
to his hall of audience. He summoned Tahar, his son, and Chavira, 
the Brahman. 1 He summoned the barber, the Bari, the priest, and 
the four Kegls.- (25) Paper of Kal|)1 3 and penea.se took he in his 
hand, and first wrote he the heading (b<int<imo) and then his compli- 
ments (du'ii snblnt) to all the Rajas. 

Palankeens two and fifty, elephant-wains four score and ten, 
high-bred horses a thousand, shawis, double shawls, necklaces of 
gold and coral, turbans of many colours, aigrettes, kerchiefs two, 
two sacks of golden coins, and a dish of gold, a Tika of three lacs 
did he prepare, and give to the Xegls that he called. 

And thus he wrote : " At the door-rite * let there be war, and 
let the sword ply hard around the marriage arbour (niiiihn <7), and 
when the boy bridegroom comoth to eat the wedding breakfast, then 
his head would I cut off. Let him who to these terms agreeth be 
the bridegroom of my daughter. (Then said he to the messengers) 

Where er there be a Raja mv erpial, thither go ve, and offer him 
the Tika." 

(30) l lii'ii into the hall came Tahar and to the king he made his 
bow. He took the letter of the Tika, and raised it from the 
throne. 5 

Prithlrdj . Pa\ \e heed unto my words. Take ve the Tika to 
each and every king, but to Mah.'-ba go ve not. ' For there, in 
Daspurwa, dwell the Banaphars, men of meanest caste. 

His son Tahar, he in whom Kama was incarnate, made ready. 
He mounted his horse Dalganjan, and Chaura did he summon. 
Chaura, the general, called for his one-tusker 11 elephant, and from 


1 Cham a, the Xajjar Brahman, was Prithlraj' 


in, or irmeral 


iw iuuc 


seen tiiat he was an incarnation of L)rona. 

2 These are the people usually dispatched on such messages. \ Bin is a ton!, 
bearer A Xf-sl is an attendant who is entitled to the ,, j. or customary present .riven 
on such on as, ons. U e shall see that they act as messengers. The names of thesc'four 
L,m Oiiolut. Rama I)a»auclhi. Bhauna Xafi, and Sobha Bh.tr See v 134 

“A tmvn 1,1 the modern dL.trK.-t. it was once famous for its paper 

manuliicture. * I 

t ° f tHe : C( ; Cf ‘ tion ° f tlie bridegroom's party. It is not suited 

hat Prithiraj actually intended to hill the bridegroom. But the bridegroom's friends 
must lie- prepared to meet such an attempt, and counter rt if they can. “ 

In token of acceptance of the commission. 

“ Cl, aura is always represented as nding on this elephant. 
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Sambhar 1 did they set forth and take the road to Jhunnagarh . 2 
“ Unwedded yet is the son of Gajraj, and there the Tika will I offer." 
For days eight did he make his journey, and then came he to the 
fortress. 

(35) The court was assembled when Tahar came, and thus did the 
doorkeeper standing at the gate address him : — 

The domkceprr : Whence art thou come, and whither goest thou ? 
Tell thou to me thy name. 

Tahar : Mark thou well my words. From-Delhi am I come, and 
Tahar is my name. The Tika of my sister have I brought, and to 
Gajraj would I offer it. 

Then to the king did the doorkeeper hasten, and with joined 
palms did lie make his salutation. " XegTs have come from Delhi, 
and with them the son of Pithaura Rai." " Go thou and fetch the 
lad, and bring thou him before mine eyes." (40) There and then did 
the doorkeeper hie back to Tahar. " His majesty doth summon thee. 
Haste thou and come with me." Then into the audience chamber 
came Tahar, and to the Raja made he his bow. He took the letter of 
the Tika, and laid it on the throne. When the letter was read, 
greatly was the Raja pleased. He discerned the sign-manual at its 
foot, and letter bv letter did he scan it. " A twelve years' fight is 
written for him who would wed his son ! " The Raja returned the 
Tika,--" such a wedding make I not." 

Sore in heart did t’hilde Tahar through the gate go forth. The 
valiant Jadwa 3 of Baurigarh, he too point-blank refused. 
(45) Xarpat, 1 the Raja of Xarwar, he too returned the 'Pika, and so 
also did Gangadhar, the Raja of Bund!. 1 From land to land did the 
Tikii wander, bur. no one took it. up. Then said Chaura to Tahar, 


1 i.e. Delhi. 

2 A town not identified It can hardly be the Ju naira i h in Kathiawar. It was 
the capital of the country called Risen, and it lu d a frontier fortress called Pathrlgaih. 
Its Raja was Gaj raj, and his daughter, Gapnotm, was 3Ialkhfm\ wife We learn here 
that it was eight days' march from Delhi. From the Indal-haran episode we leam 
that it was five days’ march from Xarwar and seven (') from Atak (Attockk 

3 Banruaih I have failed to identify. According to the episode of the Chauthi 
of Chandra vail it was twelve da\?** march from Delhi. Its kmc was the Jado (Yadava) 
Btr Sahi, whose son, Indrascn. married Chandra vail, Parmal’s daughter. 

1 Xarwar is the famous h'stoiic town m the modern Gwalior State. Bund I is 
tlie well-known Haiti State in Kaiimtana. I have failed to identify either of the two 
Kaias named above. Cdan married Xai pat’s daughter, Phulwa. Gangadhar’s 
daughter, Kusum De, in after years married Lakhan, the nephew and heir of Jaiehand 
of Kanauj. 
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" Hearken, brother, to my rede. To Ural 1 let us go, where dwelleth 
Alahil, the Parihar. If he tell us of anv fitting lad, thither will we 
take the Tlka. Four months have we wandered, and Bela hath 
become our enemy." And so the twain reached Ural. The audience 
chamber was crowded, and there sat Maliil. (50) But when he saw 
them, astonied did he rise. Tahar took he by the arm and seated 
him on the throne beside him. " Tell me." quoth he, " the news of 
Delhi, and wherefore hither har e ve fared." 

Tahar : At Delhi all is well. The Chauhan ~ ruleth there in peace. 
The Ilka of Bela have I brought. Tell me where can be found a 
youth ? 

Main] : A lad there is, and worthy is he of thee. His name I tell 
to thee. Ajavapala was a king in Kanauj, whose rule from sunrise to 
sunset stretched. His son was Ratibhfin, 3 the wielder of the sharp 
two-edged sword. His son is Lakhan liana. To him go ye, and offer 
ye the I lka. 

(55) At these words did Tahar forthwith march. In three 
days reached he Kanauj, where the court of King .Jaichand was 
sitting, and there did he go and make his salutation. To Jaichand 
looted he low and the missive offered. Jaichand opened it, and letter 
by letter did he scan it. " At Delhi make I no marriage. 1 Seek ye 
a youth elsewhere. And straightway back through t lie gate went 
Tahar. 

A night and a day he travelled till lie crossed the Jamuna, and 
leached a grote three cos from I ral. At that same hour came 
thither Malkhai 5 on the chase. There, in that grove, found he Tahar, 
and smiling thus addressed him. 

Molkhan : (00) Thou art a king’s son, 0 Tahar. Hearken to my 
word. Tell me, prithee, on what matter art thou come. 

Tahar: To bathe in the Ganges had I gone. At Rajghat have 
I bathed, and now do I return to Delhi. 


Lra. is now the headquarters of the district of Jalaun. llahil, treacherous and 
unh.iw-me, ,, the villain of the entire cycle of poems. His sister, Halhna. was Parmals 
chief Queen, hut lus whole life was, nevertheless, devoted to brinaina about the ruin 
of 1 annul, to accompli,!, uhich he spared no treachery or villainy. 

' i e. Pritlriruj. 


3 Katibhan was brother of .Taic-hand, Raja of Kanauj, 
canto l. Liikhan was consequently .Taicliand's nephew. 

1 There was old hostility Ik- tween Kanauj and Delhi, 
reply. 


His death is recorded m 
Hence Jaichand’s insolent 


3 i.e. Malkhan. The 
according to the original. 


two names are used indifferently. I use one or other 
ilalkhai ” is the pet -form of the other. 
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Malkhan : Four Xegls tookest thou with thee, and in thy company, 
as a fifth, is Chaura ! Tell me in truth for what matter art thou 
come to this grove to-day. 

Tahar : I have brought the Tika of mv sister, and go forth to 
seek a bridegroom for her. From land to land have T gone, but no 
one hath accepted it. There, at Kanauj, was there a fitting youth, 
but he too point-blank refused. 

(65) Then saith Malkhai to him, ‘‘ Show to me the letter.” 
Chaura brought forth the letter and showed it. to Malkhai, and as he 
read it Malkhai rejoiced in heart. 

Mali chin : I tell thee of a youth. To him do thou offer the 
I Ika. He is a Raja of equal rank with thee. Come quicklv with me. 

Tahar : In what city is this youth ? Tell me that Malkhai. 

Malkhan : In the city of Mahobii is the Wonder-stone, 1 and 
there doth King Parmal dwell. He hath a son. Prince Brahma hight. 
To him give thou the Tika. 

Tahar : To Mahoba I will not go. That hath Pithaura Rai 
forbidden us. 2 

At these words Malkhan waxed wroth, and his eyes became like 
blazing fire. " What ! Are the Moon-bom 3 of base descent, that 
so against them utterest thou blame ? (TO) The Tika shall not go 
back. By force will I take it and offer it myself." Thereupon took 
he Chaura and Tahar prisoners and carried them off to Sirsa fort. 4 
To Sulkhai's 5 charge gave he them, and bade him guard them well. 
Then called he for his mare Kabutn, and leaped upon her. Without 
delay took he the road to Mahoba foit, and in a watch u and a quarter 
did he reach it galloping. 

• 

1 The Philosopher's Stone, the touch of which transmuted baser metals to Hold. 
It was one of Parmal's most treasured possessions, and the cause of frequent attacks 
on the city. 

2 Here the hard omits to quote Prithlraj's reason for avoiding Mahoba — that the 
Banaphars were of mean caste. But that Tahar did mention it is plain from Malkhan' s 
angry reply. In another text of the poem Tahar enlarges on the reason in most 
offensive terms. 

* J Parmal belonged to the Chandel clan, which traces its descent from the moon. 
It was not to his caste that Prithiraj objected, but to that of his champions, the 
Banaphars. 

4 Sirsa is the modern Sirsagarh in the north-east of the Gwalior state. It was 
Malkhan's fief, and the fort, where he uas stationed by Parnifd to guard Mahoba from 
invasion from Delhi, was built by him. It was at an important road -junction, and 
till Malkhan was killed and vSirsa captured by Prithiraj Mahoba could not be 
attacked. 

5 Sulkhai, or Sulkhan, was Malkhan's brother. 

6 A watch is about three hours. 
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There did he arrive where the C'handel was seated in his court. 
From his mare dismounted he and gave her to the groom. Seven paces 
from the Presence made he his bow with joined palms. The C'handel 
turned his eves, and his gaze upon Malkhai fell. (75) He caught him 
bv the arm, and sate him by his side. " Tell me the mood of thy 
heart, and what the state of Sirsa." 

Malkhan : By thy favour all is well. Rule thou secure, 0 King. 
But one misgiving troubleth me, and it is this. We, who be thv 
servants, have each been married twice. But Brahma is thine only 
son. Him shouldst thou wed without delav. 

Parmal : Through land and state will I search for fitting bride, 
and then my son will I marry. 

Malkhan : As thou sittest here in thy home hath a Tlka come. 
Now therefore mayst thou accept it. 

(80) Parmal : Tell me what kind of Tlka be it that hath come. 

Then did Malkhai take the missive and hand it to the king. The 
Raja opened it and read. Letter by letter did lie scan it, and when 
he had comprehended the conditions of the Tika sore troubled became 
he in his heart. 

Panned: Return the Tlka to Delhi. Such a marriage is not, for 
me to make. Whose son is not dear, that he should offer him as a 
victim at a sacrifice l A twelve years' war is writ herein, and after 
that the marriage. 

Malkhan : Sire, hearken to my rede. Through everv land would 
there be scornful laughter. What ! " they will cry, " is Raja 
Parmal of base descent ? " Hast thou no fear of derision, that 
thou returnest the Tlka from thy house ? (85) Xay, the Tlka will 

I not return, e'en though the very heavens be moved. Though in the 
battlefield my flesh were hacked to gobbets, still mv headless trunk 
would rise and ply the sword. Whether my life continue or depart, 
I will not return without the marriage made. 

Then answered Parmal, " Malkhai, first from Malhna 1 gain thou 
her assent, and then for Brahma the Tlka mayst thou accept." When 
Malkhai heard these words he departed and came to Malhna, and she 
saw him coming and went forward to meet him. She pressed him to 
her heart and sate him by her side, and thus she cried : 

Malhna : Ever since thou laidest the foundations of Sirsa fort, 
hast thou abandoned Mahoba. Each morning have I stood upon the 

1 She was Parmal s chief wife and the le idimr .spirit of the court Parmal 
who was a contemptible coward, leant altogether on her advice. 
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palace-roof and gazed along the road. Each wayfarer that I descried, 
him did I fancy to be my brave Malkhan. (90) Tell me on what 
matter hast thou come. 

Malkhan : A 'Ilka hath come from Delhi, accept thou it for 
Brahma. 

Malhud : Tell me what kind of Tika it may be. 

So Malkhai took the missive and handed it to her. She opened 
it and read, scanning it letter by letter : and when she had read it 
she was troubled, and no word issued from her mouth. 

Malhna : Malkhai, hear me. Send thou this missive back to 
Delhi. Xo wish have I for a Tika, nor care I for a daughter-in-law. 
If my son remain unmarried, all his life will he with me at home 
abide. 

(95) Malkhan : Hearken, Mother, to my rede. Onlv when Bela 
hath been wedded to Brahma will I give over my resolve. This Tika 
may not be returned. By my father's name, bv the holy Ganges 
ne'er will T draw back ; no, though I bathe in Parmal’s blood. 
Without this marriage I will not come back from Delhi.— no, whether 
my life remain or not. 

Then did Queen Machhula 1 address her. " Malhna, hearken to 
my rede. On the day that they set forth for Mart to take their 
vengeance for their father, as thou didst paint the tJka'.imrk - upon 
their foreheads someone sneezed 3 in front of thee. Then didst 
thou forbid Udan, crying, ' Younger Brother, set thou not forth.’ 
Yet paid he no heed to thee, and safely reached he Mard. Maro then 
did he utterly destroy, and so took he vengeance for his father's 
death. So, now, forbid not Malkhai, for he will not heed thy word.” 

(100) So Queen Malhna sent for Brahma. She took the arm of 
her only son, and to Malkhai gave it she to hold. 

Malhna: As it is in thy mind, Banaphar Rai, so do. Summon 
thou Tahar and the four Xegls of Delhi.’ 

Forthwith did Ritpna 4 set forth to Sirsa. To the palace where 
Sulkhai was sitting, there went he and made his bow. *’ The Xegls 
are summoned, and with them send thou Tahar.” So Sulkhai released 
them from their bonds and sped them to Mahoba. 

1 Another name for D.-bl, or Diwal D3. the mother of Alha and Udan. 

2 This is not the Tika of which we have been hearing so much, but is a mark 
put on the forehead for various reasons. In this case it was put on a person when 
setting out on a hazardous journey. 

3 A bad omen. 

4 He was the Mahoba herald. 
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Iu the palace of Rani Malhna did Malkhai crv aloud, Great 
will be thy name in every land, and over the whole world will thy 
fame be spread. (105) The Wonder-stone is in Malmba. In the 
palace make ye preparations. For Tahar hath come to see it, and he is 
the son of Prithlraj.” 

So from house to house did Malhna send the news, and golden 
pitchers (Ivins) 1 set. she over e\ery door. In each lane were carpets 
spread, sprinkled all with fragrant perfume. She summoned all her 
women-friends and filled their laps with abir. 2 Armed with golden 
syringes 3 sang they festal songs, while all around was heard the beat 
of drums, and the housetops were decked with red. 

Malhna sent to the palace for a pandit, and with cowdung of the 
gods 4 plastered she the marriage square. (1 1(») The golden pitchers 
were set up, and the bridegroom^ throne of sandal wood was erected. 
The women sang festal songs, and without stood the brave Malkhan. 
Then Brahma was called for, and he came to the sandal square ; 
thither also came Udan, Dhewa, and Alha to where Malkhai stood. 
Next Parmal was summoned, and thither the Raja came. Here were 
Pandits reciting the Vedas. There were, bards singing pavins. 

Then Tahar, with Chaura in his company, and his troop arrived, 
and every place through which he passed was like a garden of red 
flowers. The syringes of saffron-water were then discharged, and 
every horse became red with the stain. Abir and guild formed clouds 
like dust in all the lanes, and clma 5 and sandal fell like rain. 
(115) When Chaura and Tahar saw this spectacle they rejoiced in 
heart, and wished good luck to the city of Mahoba where King Parmal 
dwelt. " The city is like Indra s heaven. Here the touch of the 
Wonder-stone turneth iron into gold " : and with these words they 
reached the palace. 

Cried Malkhai, " The auspicious time is come, haste ve to present 
the Tika. ' So Tfdiar alighted from his horse and entered the 
palace. One over the other were seven iron plates hidden in the 
ground, and when Tfdiar drave iu his spear it pierced them all. 

1 These are used as an auspicious decoration — something like pinnacles. 
They are frequently mentioned in the following pages. 

- A red powder scattered on festive occasions. 

3 L'sed for scattering saffron-water and similar fluids on such occasions. 

s The square ( rhniil ) on u liich the marriage ceremonies are performed is purified 
with sandal and a plaster of cowdung. Here .Malhna secures the dung of the 
Kamadhfnu, or mystic cow of the gods, which grants all desires. 

3 Ah;,- and ,/nlni are two red powders scattered on festive occasions. ('hr„l is 
a kind of fragrant paste. 
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Quoth he, “ This be the custom of my land, — and its own law hath 
every family, — that if Brahma can draw forth this spear, then will 
I offer him the Tika." 

(120) When Parmal heard these words of Tahar he became sore 
dismayed, and Malhna pondered in her heart and said : — 

Malinin : Malkhai, hearken to my rede. If such a deed be 
wrought in my courtyard, who wotteth what God may do in after 
years. Return thou the Tika to Delhi, for accepted it mav not be. 

Then quoth Udan, '' Hearken, Mother, to my rede. If the Tika 
go back from Mahobfi then dishonoured wilt thou be.” Saith he to 
Tahar, "It is I that should uproot the spear. If a servant can do 
the work, then what need be there for the master to attempt it ? " 
Quoth Tahar, " If thou be his servant, then it is Brahma that up- 
rooteth the spear,” and forthwith Udan grasped it, and, as though it 
were but a radish, up pulled he it. (125) Then saith Tahar to Chaura 
“ Hearken, 0 Brahman, to my word. How should not Parmal rule, 
when in his house are heroes such as this.” 

So Tahar laughed and took a blra 1 and to Brahma gave it ; and 
as Brahma began to chew it, in front of him there sounded a sneeze. 
There, in the painted palace, did Malhna weep. ” Udan," cried she, 
return the Tika. There hath come an omen of evil in the painted 
palace, and killed will be my son. If my son remain unmarried, 
all his life will he with me at home abide. No wish have I for the 
marriage rite, nor long I for a daughter-in-law. Udan, hearken to 
my rede, and give him back the Tika.” 

Udan : If I give back this Tika after it hath come to our house, 
I shall be derided throughout this Kali age. (130) In this our 
house do omens go in counter wise. All our customs are contrary to 
those of others. When we set forth to avenge our father at Maro, 
‘twas thou. Queen Malhna, who didst worship the might of our arms, 
and as thou didst affix the //Vo /-mark upon my forehead, in front 
of thee there came the sound of a sneeze. In this palace didst thou 
then forbid us, vet did we go and our father did we avenge. 

Tahar then called for the Chandel's (i.e. ParmaTs) Xegls and 
gave them ornaments to wear, and Udan returned into the palace 
and sent for the golden casket. He called for Tahar's four Xegls and 
gave them ornaments to wear, and those that remained over, gave he 
to Chaura, and thus he said : — 

1 A bird is a quid of pdn -leaf and spires for chewing. It is often, as here, given 
in continuation of a pledire. As before, a sneeze is a bad omen. 
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Udan : Here be thy four Xegls, Beni Purnhit, Rama DasaudhI, 
Bhauna Xau, and Sobha Bhat. If there be other Xegls in Delhi, give 
thou these to them. 

(135) The thirteenth day of the dark half of Magh (Januarv- 
February) was found to be the day of good omen for the marriage, 
and then did Tahar make his bow and march a wav. Quoth Udan to 
Malkhai, Hearken, brother, to mv rede. Throughout thoarnivseno 
thou forth a command that a salute be fired this day in Mahoba. ' At 
each discharge were a hundred cannons fired, and the smoke spread 
across the sky. Such was the salute that was fired for the Tlka, 
that its sound was heard by Mahil Parihar. 1 

A messenger came running to Ural. The runner made his bow 
and began to tell the news to Mahil. - 1 The Tlka of Bela hath come 
and hath been offered at Mahoba.' " and on hearing this did Mahil's 
body blaze like fire. (140) " Bring me my mare with all speed. 

This Ilka must I get refused. ' Xo sooner was his mare saddled than 
he mounted her, and took the road to Delhi. For four da vs did he 
journey, and then did he arrive. There was the court of Prithiraj 
assembled. Mahil leaped to the ground from the voung mare, and 
a groom caught hold of her. To the Emperor (Badshnh) made he his 
bow, and for him did they set a seat on high. 

Prithiraj : Be seated, Chieftain of Ural, and tell me of thy welfare. 

Mahil: A rumour have I heard, and no words have I wherewith 
to tell it. Didst thou send the Tlka to Mahoba and offer it to Brahma ? 
Mean is the caste of the Banaphars. Was it to their house that thou 
wentest for betrothal > (145) If thou wouldst have thy good name 

remain, then back have thou this Tlka sent. 

While thus he spoke, even then did Tahar and Chaura with the 
four Xegls reach the palace. 

Prithiraj : Chaura tell me. Didst thou go thither to offer the 
flka '? I forbade thee from Mahoba. Here and now, 0 Chaura, 
return thither and take it back. 

Tahar.- Father, hearken to my rede. Of the lineage of the 
moon is the Raja of Mahoba, and there doth he command the Wonder- 
stone. In his house are Alha and Udan, by whom hath been defeated 
many a sword. The 'ilka would never be returned, e’en though the 
sun and moon were moved from their places. But, when the wedding 
procession cometh here, then cut thou off their heads. 

(150) Thus, here, in Delhi did the affair remain. Now heat ye of 

1 WhMe MJhil Uved ’ Was about 55 “iles a8 the crow flies from Mahoba. 
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the doings in Mahoba. The month of Magh began, and Alha made his 
preparations for the wedding march. To every Raja with whom 
he had ties of friendship did he send the invitation. To each and 
all did he write, " Come thou and join my cavalcade. " The Rajas 
came to Mahoba each with his army. All around were the forces 
encamped with their red flags waving. 

Then came Mahil to Mahoba, and to Malhna did he hasten. She 
greeted him with " Brother, tell me of thy case". A false letter to 
him from Prithiraj did Mahil bring and read it out to Malhna. 
(155) " Bring thou Brahma alone, and I will have performed the 
seven circuits ; but if any Banaphar come, him will I behead." 

Mali]: Hearken, Sister, to my rede, and alone with me send 
Biahmii. The seven circuits will I see to being carried out, and safely 
back will I bring Brahma's wedding litter. 

These words did Malhna credit, and for a Pandit did she send. 
But Mahil said, " Sister, hearken to my rede. If thou count up 
for the lucky moment, and if the Banaphar Rai hear thereof, I shall 
be stopped from departing from Mahoba. Send thou therefore 
privately and Brahma call." So she sent for Brahma, and got- ready 
a litter and therein made him sit. Quoth she to Mfdiil, " To thee my 
son have I made over. Brother, be thou very prudent." (ICO) Then 
did Mahil take the litter, and with it go forth through the palace gate. 

When Udan heard that Mfdiil had taken Brahma off, then on his 
horse Riis Bendul did he gallop to Mahoba, and at the Lady Malhna's 
gate heavily did he dismount. When she saw him approaching, then 
went she forth to meet him, and thus, with joined hands, spake he 
to her : — 

Udan . Are we two only for fighting and for being killed, that thou 
hast made Mfdiil, the Parihar, thy wedding- broker ( aqua ) l Lo, we, 
the invited Banaphars, sit empty, while it is the Parihar that eats 
the feast. Alone with him didst thou send Brahma. Now never unit 
thou see thy son again, and, hark thou. Mother, ne'er again to Mahoba 
will I come. (165) Mv words hast thou despised and the counsel of 
Mahil hast thou taken. 

With such words did Udan depart, and to Daspurwa 1 take his way. 
Sunmfi was standing at the window, and Udan saw she coming. 

Sunmd - Wherefore is thy lofty countenance lowering, and why 
doth thy moustache hang down ? 

1 This was where Alha and Udan lived. Sunma was Alha's wife, and, Udan 
being his younger brother, she could speak with him. 

VOL. II. PART IV. 3 $ 
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Udan : Sunma, niv sister, ask not aught, for no words have I to 
tell it. Mahil, the Parihar of Ural, hath taken away Brahma all alone. 
At our frontier are assembled the guests for the wedding cavalcade. 
On our borders axe they camped, and Mahil hath taken Brahma 
alone away. Hearken, 0 Sister. Ne'er to Mahoba will T go again. 

(170) Sunmd : Brother, are thv senses gone ! From thine 
infancy hath Malhna cared for thee, and with milk in caps thee hath 
she fed. If ever Brahma should be killed, then but the price of dust 
would st thou be worth. Make thyself ready, and speed thou off to 
Delhi. 

Then hastened Udan to his camp. The drums were beaten, and the 
warriors all stood to arms. Paper of Kill pi and a pencase took he 
in his hand, and thus to Malkhai did he indite the tale. " Brother, 
be thou very heedful. Secretly and with fraud hath Mahil come, and 
Brahma hath he carried off. Let not him of Ural escape, but take 
thou him a captive. Forthwith started the messenger with the 
letter and at feirsa did he arrive. (175) Malkhai was seated on his 
throne as he presented it, and when he read it for Sulkhai did he call. 

Mahil of Ural coinet.h by here. Seize thou him and make him 
captii e. Then did Sulkhai sound the drum and make his army readv. 
He sent for his mare Hiraunji and leaped astride her. Then to the 
border of the fief nith his army marched lie forth. He pitched his camp 
at the meeting of the four roads, and there halted he till Brahma's 
litter and Mahil on his mare Lilli came that wav. On seeing them, 
to Mahil did Sulkhai adiance. To him he made his bow, ami thus did 
he accost him : — ■ 

(180) Sulkhai : Uncle, hearken to my rede. Right was it not that 
thou shouldst deal treacherously with us. To destroy our family 
was thine aim. Make thy men put the litter down. 

Sulkhai took Brahma s litter, and sent it on to Sirsa ; and there 
did they perform the present-giving (neq-char) and the marriage 
custom at the well. 1 Mahil s arms did he bind, and at the city gate 
did he make them hang him up. 

The wedding cavalcade set forth from Mahoba and bv Sirsa did it 
pass. Udan came riding on bis horse Ras Bendul. and Alim 
on his elephant Pachsawad, and so came they all to Sirsa and reached 
the city gate. There Alha saw Mahil hanging, and cried he " Who 
hath prisoned Mahil ? (185) Quickly his arms unbind.” When 


These are two ceremonies performed by the bride-room's party bei 
his parent s> house for the marriage ceremony at the home of the bride 
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Mahil was released, a loud cry did he utter. “ Rajas have come from 
every land, and before them hath Sulkhai put me to disgrace. Before 
all the folk hath he dishonoured me and had me at the gate hung up. 
Xow, to Delhi I will not go, for how there can I show my face ? 
Then Udan leaped upon his horse and to Dhewa did he cry, “ With 
chains bind Mahil, and in a litter make him lie. If to Delhi he go not, 
then who will do our business there ? " But all Mahil's followers he 
turned back, and. when he sec his army on the march, he took him 
on alone. 

(190) Ready were Malkhai and Sulkhai and all the men of Sirsa 
for the road ; so the knights, each with his cavalcade, set forth and 
reached the army's camp. Forth issued the litter of Brahmanand 
surrounded by its company of nobles, and thus the procession took the 
road to Delhi. For seven days did they march till they came to the 
Delhi border, and eight cos from the city did they j>iteh the camp. 
The Rajputs loosed their belts, from off the elephants were the howdahs 
taken down, from the horses the saddles, and there the procession 
made its halt. 

To Alha then cpioth Udan : " Hearken, brother, to my rede. Go 
thou to Parmal and ask his will. Take counsel with him as to what 
time he would have the marriage rites begun." (195) Then to Parmal 
did Alhfi say with joint'd palms, " Hearken, Sire, to my word. Summon 
thou thy Pandit, and fix the auspicious moment for the Reception at 
the Door." 2 So China mani was sent for to the tent. His almanac 
did he open, and over his holy books did he begin to ponder. Of each 
chciiHjJtarl 3 did he the omens test, and fixed at last upon the rising of 
the Fish. Quoth he, For the Reception at the Door, now is the 
propitious time. Xow, even now, send forth the aipan ban.’’ 4 

On hearing these words, for Rupna did Malkhai, the chieftain, call, 
and thus did he command, “ Bari, take thou thempm, and, for the 

1 As Mahil was brother of Malhna, the mother of the bridegroom, his presence 
at the wedding was necessary in order to represent her. His absence would spoil 
everything. 

2 In a Hindu marriage, important iciomomes take place at the gate or door 
of the bride’s house, on the arrival of the bridegroom’s party. The Pamlit is asked 
to fix an auspicious moment for their arrival there. 

J A yJiiiiT is a spate of twenty minutes A rhawjha >1 is four of tin se, or eighty 
minutes. 

4 An aipan (Sanskrit dtatj ana) is a paste of rice and turmeric, which is painted 
on images of the gods, on sacred vessels, etc. Ban is “ water ”, and a jar of water 
decorated with this a>pan, called aipan bat 7. is sent as a preliminary intimation of 
the arrival of the bridegroom's party. Ban is also the caste name of the servant 
employed to deliver the aipan burl on such occasions. Rupna. as we shall see 
later, was a Bari by caste. 
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Chandel, the door-rite do thou achieve.'’ Then quoth Rupna, 

*■ Hearken, brother, to niv word. Think thou not that Delhi is as 
Nainagarh, 1 whence tookest thou Bunina to be Alha s spouse. (200) 
No easy fort is Delhi, where dwelleth the brave Chauhan. Seven sons 
hath Prithlraj, and of them not one feareth death. Bet not thy hopes 
on me. I go not there to be beheaded. Then up spake Ldan. 

“• Hearken, brother, to mv word. If from thy mouth issue such mean 
speech, gone for ever is thy Rajputhood. Here, for the wedding, 
whether Brahma remain or not, told of for aye will this day itself 
remain. Thee do I look upon as no mere Xegl, but as a brother do 
I think of thee. Make thvself readv in the tent, and wend thou thy 
wav to Delhi. And Rupna stood there with joint'd palms, and thus 
spake he : — 

Rupna : Hearken, 0 brave Malkhan : send thou for Brahma s horse, 
Harnagar; (205) send also for his purple turban, and give thou them 
to me. 

That which Rfipna the Bari asked for, he received, and then and 
there did he mount his horse. The aipau ban took he, and his bow 
made he to the assembled chiefs. On the horse Harnagar galloped he 
forth, and so did he approach the gate of Delhi. Then spake the 
guardian of the gate. " Stranger, hearken to my word. Whence eomest 
thou, and whither dost thou go { What be th v name 1 " 

Rupna : There is a city flight Mahobu, and therein doth King 
Pannal dwell. His son is Brahmanand, the Chandel, and for marriage 
is he come. At the border lieth camped the wedding cavalcade, and 
Rupna Bari is my name. The aipnn bun have I brought. Send for, 
and give to me my fee. 

(210) The Guardian of the Gate: For the Rite of the Door what 
be thy fee ? Tell thou to me, that the Icing I may advise. 

Rupna : For full four yharis 2 let there be sword-play at the door, 
and there let there flow a stream of blood. Such be my fee for the 
Rite of the Door. Haste thou, and tell the King. 

Two messengers hastened to the palace. There was the court of 
the Emperor (Badshah) assembled and thick was the throne-room 
crowded. Full two thousand valiant men were seated there, each with 
his naked sword in hand. Lancers were there three thousand, their 

1 Sunnia, Alha s wife, was the daughter of the Raja of Xainagarh, and was 
won only after hard lighting. Rupna had there played the same part as that now 
entrusted to him, and barely escaped with his life. 

- A yhari = twenty minutes. 
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spear-points glittering in the light, and Debi, a Maratha of the South, 
sat there with his naked sword upon his knee. Angad of Gwalior City 
was there and Randhlr of Lahore. Dhandhu, Prithlraj's brother’s 
son, 1 was seated there with his naked sword upon his knee. (215) Bhura 
Mughul of Kabul was there — lie who was not afraid to die ; Rahmat 
and Sahniat of Jins!, of the terrible two-edged swords. Blr Bhuganta, 
the hero of Jagnik (he was chief of all the heroes), and eke the seven 
sons of Prithlraj, whose names be these : Sura j , C’handan, Sardan, 
Mardan, and Gop! for the fifth ; Motl and Tahar, and know ye that 
in Tahar had Karna become incarnate. Assembled was the court of 
Prithlraj and crowded with such valiant men as these ; and on -the 
golden throne sat Prithi, as over him the tasselled chowries waved. 

The messenger made his bow, and thus spake he with joined palms, 
The Bar! hath brought the aipan ban and standeth at the gate. (220) 
For full four gharls demandeth he a fight, and asketh that valiantly 
the sword at thy door may ply." When Prithlraj heard these words, 
for his son Suraj did he call. " Go, bind that Bari's arms, and bring 
thou him before mine eyes." At these words did Suraj take his shield 
and sword, and forth did set. But to Riipna the time had seemed long, 
and, without call, to the palace he himself had come. Pithaura (i.e. 
Prithlraj) was seated on his throne, and to him Riipna made his 
reverence. He raised the aipan ban and placed it on the throne, and 
thus he cried, " The Bari of the Chandel am I. Call for, and give to 
me my fee.” On hearing this for Tahar did Prithlraj send. (225) 
“ Let not Riipna Bari go, and have his head cut off. " So at him did 
Tahar rush, as the knights drew forth their swords. Many a sword- 
blow was aimed at Riipna, him did all the knights surround. Then 
Rupnii of his life abandoned hope, and forthwith drew his blade> 
and as each knight struck at him, him felled he to the ground. To 
Prithi’s throne he fought his way, and into the aipan ban drove he 
his spear and so took it up. " Still to me is due my fee : to the marriage 
circuits will I come and take it," and with these words harked back 
he towards the gate. At him the Rajputs rushed, and in the lanes 
surrounded him. He turned, and swords began to ring, and of 
scymitars rang loud the clang. 

(230) Then to Harnagar did Rupna call, " Hearken to my word. 
From thy colt-hood did Mallma cherish thee, and cups of milk did she 
give thee to thy drink. To the Sons of the Moon hath a wrongful deed 
been done. Help me in my sore strait," and at these words Harnagar 
1 He was son of Prithlraj's brother, K ha rule Rai. 
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bounded forth and rushed into the lanes. Where one was killed by 
Rupna, the horse killed two; where- two were killed bv Rupna, the 
horse killed four. Each knight that came in front of him, to death he 
bit him. Right and left kicked he forth, till Rupna pulled a rein and 
turned him, and through the gate lie bounded forth. Drenched with 
blood was Rupna, and scarlet dyed was the horse, and so, in four 
tjhcms, reached they the camp. 

(235) To the tent where lay the Chandel hied Rupna : and when 
ho saw him drenched with blood, troubled in heart became Parmal. 

U dan : Tell me, Rupna, of the happenings at the gate. 

Rupna : Ask me not, gallant Udan : for no words have I wherewith 
to tell it. Full of rage were three thousand knights, and might v were 
the sword-blows struck. Mv trusty steel I plied, and turned them back, 
and back have I brought the aipan burl. 

Wald I saw this spectacle, and therewith called he for his mare. 
To them he said, " E en now will 1 haste to Delhi, and to Prithlraj this 
will £ say, that Brahma's door-rite he allow, and that he let the seven 
circuits be performed. Then leaped he on his iillv, and to Delhi 
bent his course. The court of the Emperor (Bddaltcih) was sitting, and 
crowded was the hall of audience when Mahil dismounted and in the 
middle took his stand. (240) When Prithlraj saw him coining near, 
for him did he set a seat on high. " Come hither, 0 Mahil of Ural, 
and tell to me thv tale.” 

Mahil : Hearken, Raja, to my rede, \aliant, indeed, be the men 
of Mahoba, and by thee never to be com j uered. This be mv counsel, 
and pay thou heed to it. To all the camp send sherbet, in the which 
poison hath been mixed. Drinking that sherbet will they all die, and 
thus thy credit and thv fame will safe be made. 

(245) Then summoned Prithlraj Suraj his son. The four Xegis 
sent he for, and quickly had the sherbet mixed. With poison did he 
mingle it, and filled it into nine hundred jars. The four Xegis with him 
did Suraj take, and at the head of the crew of bearers did he inarch, 
and m three ghaus did they reach the camp. From the Guardian of the 
Gate he asked where Parmal wonned, and to the tent where Parmal 
abode made he his way. There, seated on his throne found he the 
Chandel. Malkhan, the brave, was on his right, and Suraj made his 
bow, and bade them in the tent to set the bahangls 1 down. 

Sumj: The Emperor ( Badshdh ) hath sent me, and sherbet have 


* A bnhantfi i 8 a pole with a sling at each end for carrving jars, etc., on the 
shoulder. Each bah atig j, therefore, carried two jars of the poisoned sherbet. 
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I brought. Amongst thy knights distribute it, and for the Door 
Rites prepare. 

(250) To Udan Malkhan made a nod, and in his hand he took a 
cup. Just then somewhere sneezed a knight-, and Udan's mind was 
touched with doubt. Straightway called he for Dhewa, and asked of 
him the meaning of the omen. The wise one oped his book and 
looked therein, and thus did he interpret : — - 

J thewa : The sherbet dispense thou to no one. A horrible thing it 
be, that beareth not- the telling. In it hath Prithiraj poison mingled, 
and should a knight peradventure taste it, he will die. 

Then the chieftain, Udan, called for a dog. A cup with the sherbet 
did he fill, and give it to the dog to drink. E'en as he drank of it, 
the dog fell dead, and Alha's younger brother blazed with wrath. (255) 
In his hand he took a whip, and with it flogged the Xegls. Then all the 
sherbet that the king had sent, into the ditch they cast it, and fast, 
away to Delhi, fled Siiraj, the Xegls, and the burden -bearers. 

The Emperor's court was assembled, and thither went Suraj, 
and before the Presence made his bow. 

Suraj : Great diviners are the men of Mahoba, and no omen 
escapeth them. All the sherbet that thou sentest them, that have they 
had cast into the ditch. Alha will come to perform the Door Rites. 
What then will Bhagwiin 1 do l 

Mdhil : Prithiraj, hearken to my rede. At the door, into the 
ground drive a bamboo pole, and on the top thereof a pitcher fix. 
When Alha comet-h tell him to take the pitcher down. Xext, to thy 
two elephants, Jaura and Bhaiira, give thou wine to drink, and when 
they be mad-drunk, at the door do thou let them loose. (260) Then, 
when the men of Mahoba come, say to them, O brave C'kauhan, " This 
be the custom of mv land — and its own law hath every family — that 
whosoever cometh the Door Rite to perform, first must he fell these 
elephants, and after that from the pole must he take down the pitcher : 
and, not till he hath accomplished these, will word of the Door Rite 
be said.” 

With this did Alahil to the bridegroom's camp return, while 
Prithiraj hastened to his antechamber, and into the palace sent he 
word. Within, thev fixed the wedding standard, and with betel- 
leaves thatched they the wedding arbour. Pitchers of gold and stools 
of sandal- wood were duly placed in order. Forth sent he a command, 
and all the fair maids of Delhi did he summon to the bridal rite. 


1 A name of God. 
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(265) So happed the matter there. Now hear what followeth. 

To Malkhan spake Udan that in festive apparel he should deck himself, 
and have the MahSba force arrayed for the Door Rite of Brahma, 
the Chandel. Such was the news that spread throughout the camp, 
and each knight donned his armour and stood attent. The drum was 
beaten, and into the stirrup did each knight put his foot — on elephants 
and on horses did they ride. To the creaking of the cannons' wheels 
the armv marched, and the litter of Brahma was raised and surrounded 
by many nobles. As the red d/eT/, '-leaves fly, when a storm comes up 
in Asarh, 1 so waved the red silk pennants, so flaunted forth the 
banners on the elephants. (270) In a whirlwind rose the dust, and to 
the heavens it ascended. Ay, friends, to the heavens did it ascend, 
till the sun could not be seen. In a tumult of sound did the forces 
of Mahoba advance. For full eight cos did it stretch out, and all around 
was naught but darkness visible. 

The messenger spied the army, and to the king went he, and with 
joined palms thus did he address him. “ 0 king, keep thou thy wits 
most clear. Wherefore sleepest thou yet ? The army hath come, 
and halteth at the door.” Then did Prithiraj summon Chaura and 
Dhandhu, and for his seven sons sent he. To Kamla Kurini of Tambiird 
and to Randhlr of Lahore did he crv, " The Mahoba wedding cavalcade 
hath come. (275) Now show ye care." Each king, who to the 
nuptials had been called, upon his elephant climbed, and on their 
hoTses rode the seven sons of Prithiraj. Twelve pairs of kettledrums 
were beaten loud, and all arrayed stood the army of seven hundred 
thousand men. At their head, up to his border, marched forth 
Prithiraj. Then spake he to his Pandit, and thus instructed him : — 
Prithiraj : Send thou for cowdung, and at the doorwav plaster thou 
a sacred square. Set there a golden pitcher, and a stool of sandal- 
wood. Fix there an image of the god Ganes and fill the square with 
pearls of elephants. - 

Then to the Mahoba camp did Prithiraj send a messenger, and his 
son C'handan as his harbinger. (280) There did they arrive, and to 
Alha made he his bow. " As harbinger I come, and Prithiraj it be 
who hath sent me. Then Alha gave the order and all the camp made 
ready. Up, by the bearers, was Brahmanand's litter raised, and all 
around, by many a noble of high estate was it escorted. On his right 

1 The name of a month, June July. 

2 i.e. pearls of the largest size, which are believed to grow on the heads of 
elephants. 
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went Alha with Udav Singh Rai, 1 and with him went Malkhan and 
King Parmal. 

When the two armies were but a little way apart, and were near 
to Delhi gate, then up spake Tahar, and thus to Alha did he say : — 

Tahar : Hearken thou, now, Banaphar Rai : this be the custom of 
my land, — and its own law hath every family, -that whoe'er it 
be that cometh to the door, elephants twain to the ground must first 
he fell. 

(285) There, by the door, the two maddened elephants, Jaura and 
Bhaura, swayed in mighty throes, as up the men of Sirsa came. Udan 
and Malkhan advancing stood by Alha, and just then were the 
elephants let loose and rushed upon the army. Amid the troops they 
whirled their chains, and hither and thither did they scatter them. 
Malkhan from the gate turned back and to the twain drew near. 
Devi did he invoke, and the feet of Siva call to mind as he shouted 
at them and as he and Udan on them charged. One bv the tusk he 
caught, and felled him to the ground, while Udan caught the “ocher 
by the trunk, and dashed him down before the gate, 

(290) Amazed was Tahar at the felling of the elephants, but thus 
did he sav to them : “ First must thou take down that golden pitcher 
from the pole." Malkhai turned his eyes, and to Jagnaik then spake 
he, ‘‘ 'Tis thou to take it down, that so our task be crowned by success." 
Galloping came Jagnaik to the gate upon the horse Hamagar, but 
Tahar saw him coming and called to Kamlapat, " He be thy worthy 
match who waiteth there. Take thou him captive, and bind him fast 
with chains." So Kamla forward pressed his elephant and to Jagnaik 
cried, "If to the pitcher thou put forth thy hand, thee from thy 
steed will I cast down." At this did Jagnaik blaze with wrath, and 
fierce, like fire, shone his eyes. (295) He spurred his horse so that it 
reared, and with its fore-feet smote the forehead of the elephant. 
At Kamlapat's mahout dealt he a blow, and felled him from the 
howclah to the ground. Amazed was Kamlapat at this, and forth 
his sword he drew. Three mighty strokes he smote with all his strength, 
but Jagnaik received no wound, and in reply wheeled round his steed 
and at Kamla rushed. With the boss of his shield he thrust the 
howdah-canopv, and to the ground hurled he its twelve pinnacles. 
His sword he drew and raised it over Kamla. Through the shield of 
rhinoceros-hide and through its velvet lining did he rive, through 
twelve rings of Kamla's coat of mail he cut, and down to his navel 

1 i.e. Cdan. 
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liis bodv did he cleave. Thus, when Jagnaik felled him, was Kamla 
slain before the gate. 

(300) For Rahmat and Sahmat then did Tahar call. ‘‘ Let ye 
none of the men of -Mali obit hence escape. Let no one of them 
miwounded go." They urged their horses forward to the pole, and then 
the gallant Udan turning looked, and summoned Manna Giijar. 
To the hero ])hewa cried he, " Keep thv wits most clear, for here 
stand foemen worthy of thy steel, and in thine own hand lieth thv 
fealty." From their belts drew they their blades, and at the gate 
began their swords to ring, till wounded were Rahmat and Sahmat, 
and from before them fled. Then in single combat fought each knight, 
and both sides plied their swords, till Tahar gave the order to his 
Rajputs that they fire the guns. " Let ye no oik; of the men of .Mahoba 
hence escape. (305) Cut off the head of each. ’ and at these words 
the seven sons of Pritluraj drew their glaives. Here cannon-balls, 
there muskct-sliots were fired, there were wiehled the might v swords. 
Great was the turmoil as the halls, as the javelins, spears, and arrows 
smote. In close combat joined the two armies, and hand to hand was 
plied the dagger. Foot fought with foot, and horse encountered 
horse. With elephant elephant twisted trunk,— on them, with their 
iron goads, fought the mahouts, and when the posts of the howdah- 
eanopies were jammed together, above them, with their daggers 
fought the riders. But a pace from each other fell the footmen, at 
each two paces lay a horseman, and, like a little hillock, to each bisuu 1 
lay an elephant dead. (310) Cut off were the heads of horses, slashed 
off were the faces of the footmen, hacked off were the arms of the 
Rajput knights, and down to the ground fell the wounded. Mana- 
sahl swords were plied and sevmitars of Wila vat ; the clash of the 
broad-sword of Bardwan resounded, as the young beardless soldiers 
were cut down. The wounded lay in their blood and cried for but one 
drink ; water became worth a golden mohur for a glass, and even so, 
though sought for, it could not be found. Home for their children 
wept, others for their, parents screamed, and others yet again dropped 
tears for the new-wedded wives at home, whom they ne'er should see 
again. For a watch and a quarter did the combat last, and at the 
gate there ran a stream of blood. Over the door, were the weddim* 
pitchers sunk in blood, and sticky became men’s hands with the fat 

1 A bhu-r, is a measure of area, the twentieth part of a biglui, which usually 
equals about tive-c-u-hths of an acre. There would therefore be thirty -two dead 
elephants to the acre 1 
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of the dead. (315) In terraces were massed up the cut-off heads, 
and in great heaps were the bodies piled. Of Delhi, a hundred and 
fifty thousand knights lay dead before the gate, and of the men of 
Mahoba were twenty thousand slain, where carcasses were heaped 
on carcasses. No one knew friend from foe, and ever around of " kill ", 
‘‘ kill " rang the cry. 

Udan came pressing on his horse Has Bendul to the pole, and to his 
steed he cried, " Now be the time for thee to save mine honour." 
Siva, of the dark-blue throat, he called to mind, and Maniva, the 
Guardian of Mahoba. Then took he the name of Kama Chandra, 
and prayed to Saradii to be his help. He spurred his horse, and to 
the pitcher came he up. Yea, the pitcher fastened on the summit of 
the pole, that took he down. (320) Then the pitcher did Udan the 
gallant carry unto Tfiluir, and thus spake he, " The fee thou didst 
demand, that have I fully paid. Now call for an l give me mine." 
When Prithlraj had seen the lads 1 and how they had done these deeds 
of derring-do, then quoth he, " Mighty champions, of a truth, are the 
men of Mahoba, by whom my sword hath been defeated." Then had 
he the Rite of the Door performed for Brahmanand, and sent for and 
paid the wedding fees to all. 

But Maliil heard of this, and hastened to the king. 

Miihil : Water at thy hand will no man drink, if with Mahoba, 
thou make a marriage bond. Call thou Parmfd, and with him carry 
out the Rite of the S<!hi<Uio)<l First let there be the Samdhora, 
and after that the seven wedding circuits : and, now, heed thou my 
rede. Ere ever they come to the Samdhora, cut off the heads of each 
and all. 

(325) Then spake Prithlraj to Udan, ” Bring thou here Parmfd." 
So Udan pressed on his young horse, and to the litter did he speed. 
With joined palms he thus addressed the king, " Hear thou and heed, 
Parmal. When thou the Samdhora hast performed, then can the 
marriage rite take place. To the gate art thou called. Father of 
my father, 3 come with me,"’ and when the Bon of the Moon 4 heard 
these words, for the gate he started forth. When the Chandel’s litter 

1 Alhd, Udan, and Malkhiin are throughout represented as mere hoys, although 
valiant leaders of men. 

2 The two fathers-in-law of a bride and bridegroom are, respectively, xcimdhi 
to each other. The sa m<Ikr>r<l rite is the formal mutual recognition of the relation- 
ship. Between the two there is usually an exchange of presents and of cloaks and 
garlands. 

3 A title of respect, not of real relationship. 

4 i.e. Parmal. See note 3 oil p. 3£3. 
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reached the gate, there stood Prithiraj, watching the way, and holding 
in his hand a hetel-leaf. 

Prithiraj : King Parmal, hearken. This he the custom of niv land — 
and its own law hath every family— that in Delhi every rite and every 
custom is reversed, and as elsewhere no rite is done. (330) First 
fasten thou 1 this betel-leaf upon my breast, and then with Bela 
the wedding eanst thou make. 

When upon Prithiraj s mighty form lie looked, the legs of the 
Chandel began to quake. A full yard broad was Prithl s chest, and 
like torches blazed his eyes. Thought Parmfd, " with PrithI, who can 
the Samdhora make ? What Rajput hath been born who dare 1 ” 
Then by a fever and an ague was he caught, and turning around, into 
his litter back he leaped. Yea, the litter of the Son of the Moon 
turned back and hastened to the camp. 

Then Udan came to Alha. " 0 Elder Brother mine, hearken to my 
word. All Delhi mocketh that Parmfd the Samdhora dare not make.'’ 
Up on his mare rode Malkhai, and halted on his right. (335) To him 
quoth Udan, " Hearken, Elder Brother mine, unto mv word. Prithiraj 
standeth waiting at the gate. Who is it that must go, and fix the betel- 
leaf upon his breast ? “ 

Mai khan : .4 Ilia, Elder Brother mine, hearken thou to mv rede. 
An elder brother to a father equal k Therefoie do thou advance 
and fasten on the leaf. This Prithiraj's equal am not I, and how should 
I before him stand ? But thou his equal art. Therefore do thou 
before him go. 

The ladder then was placed against the elephant, and without 
hum did Alha, the Banaphar Rai, descend. Then strode he to the 
gateway, where awaiting him stood Prithiraj. A spot of curd did 
Alha put on Prithi's breast, and. while the warriors that stood bv the 
gate his action watched, with it did he stick the leaf. (340) So thus was 
done the Samdh5ra, and each mth each embraced. To each there came 
the bitterness of death. 2 and from their bodies poured forth sweat. In 
his heart did the Chauhan hero ponder, ” Mighty, in sooth, be the 
sons of Debi. Then quoth he. Haste ye, Banaphars, to your camp, 
and send the bridal offerings. 3 Send ye, too, for your Pandit,' that he 

1 i.e. Parmal is to do this to Prithiraj. There is no exchange of courtesies, 
as usual elsewhere. 

Apparently the loving embrace was so powerful that each nearlv crushed 
toVath F ^ deatH ’ In a ° UbseqUCnt caIlto Alla dees actually squeeze Chaura 

The ( i.e. the present of ornaments and jewelry made by the bride- 

groom’s party to the bride. 
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may fix the moment of good omen for the rite, and when the bridal 
offerings have been given, then will I suffer the seven circuits to be 
trod.” To the camp did Alhii and his army return, and back from its 
trenches did PrithT's soldiers to the palace wend their wav. 

Then to JIalkhai did Udan speak that he should send the jewelled 
casket. (345) At once he summoned Rupna, and to him he made the 
casket o'er. To Delhi did Rupna take it. and there did he find the 
Xegls of Prithlraj, and to them he handed it. These took it in their 
charge and bi ought it to the Painted Hall. Thither was Bela called, 
and to the marriage arbour did she come. With her came all her 
women, and together opened they the casket and upon the jewels 
looked ; but when Bela saw them, with fire blazed her eves. Each 
ornament that had been sent, with contempt she cast it forth, and 
about the arbour did she scatter them. “ Call for the man," she cried, 

" who brought these from the camp." So Rupna, the Bari, was sent 
for. Before her stood he with joined palms, and thus spake she to him : 

(350) Bebi : Hearken, Xegl of the Chandel. Behold it be 
ornaments of the Kali age that thou has brought : and vet it be me, 
me, that the Chandel would in marriage take. Go back and tell thv 
cavalcade, and to Alhii speak these words, " Ornaments of Hastinapur 
let him bring, and then let the Chandel make the marriage circuits. 
Bracelets and garments of the Dwapar age let the Banaphar bring, 
then only will the spousals be in Delhi. Xegl, go back, and with thee 
this message take." 1 Straightway did Rupna return, and hasten to 
the camp. . 

In his tent was seated Alhii, and to him Rupna bowed and louted 
low. Quoth Alhii, " The news of Delhi tell thou me. and what the 
happenings in the palace." 

Ritpnu : The ornaments thou sentest, all those did Bela fling awav. 
Adornments of the Dwapar age doth she demand, so see thou send 
them to her with all speed. 

(355) Then Udan spake to Alhii, " Tell me what meaneth this. 
Adornments of the Dwapar age where can we find ? For that, what 
means have we ? ” " In patience do thou possess thy soul. Even now 
for them I send,” and with these words Alhii took up his sword, and 
to Devi Sarada's temple hastened forth. Oblations with prayers made 
he, and a wreath of cloves did he lay before her. Then, as he would 

1 See the notes to the introductory verses. The Kali is the present age. Bela 
was an incarnation of Draupadl, who lived in the Dwapar age, at Hastinapur. 
She here remembers her former existence, and asks for the ornaments that, in her 
former birth, she wore in those old days. 
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make an offering of his own head upon the altar, Devi herself came 
down, and seized his hand. She cried, " For what and why dost thou 
of thy life an offering make 1 Alha ! Tell me of thv case." Then 
Alha humbly, with joined palms, replied, " Mother ! M v honour I 
would have thee to preserve. To handfast Brahmananda am I come, 
and in Delhi hath the wedding been prepared. Xow garniture of the 
Dwapar days doth Bela seek. (300) Win them for me, I prav." So 
much heard Devi Sarada, and she bade him sit and wait till she the 


garniture should find and give to him. Then sped she from Dio temple 
and to Indra's heaven did she wend her wav. Upon his throne sat 
Indra, and before him came the .Mother, Sarada. (.Tied she, " Of 
DraupadI the nuptials have been stopped, for it he Brahma in whom 
Arjuna hath become incarnate. It is of BGla that the wedding rites 
are stopped : therefore the garniture of DraupadI obtain for me." 
Thereon did Indra raise his eyes, and for the snake-god 1 Vasuki, lie 
called. Bring me, quoth he, the buried treasure whilom of 
Hastmapur, that Bela s marriage rites mav be performed. The snake- 
god straightway hastened to Patala (the lower regions], and the old old 
jewel casket brought from thence. Indra gave it to Devi Sarada. 

With this, quoth lie, perform the nuptials of the (.'handed prince." 
(GOT) Then took she the casket, and to her temple did she carry it. 
To Alha, the Banapliar, gave she if, and with it he departed to the 
camp. Biipini Bari did he summon, and bv his l ulu ,(. l ie sout , i t to the 


wedding aibour. Rupna rode off and to the door he came. Within 
he sent the casket, and Bfda, as she opened it and looked therein in 
he irt rejoiced exceedingly. Gleefully did she laugh, as she donned the 
ornaments. “ Xow," cried she, - hath rav soul's longing been fulfilled." 
Ami Bupna from the gate to the camp again returned. 

Then his maie Lilli did Maliil mount and from the camp set forth. 
To Delhi hastened he, where wa- the brave Chuuhun. (370) When 
Pmlnraj marked his approach, a seat on high for him did he command, 
and Mahil dismounted, and with a triple bow bent low. “ What 
news of the camp ? " Then Maliil made reply, “ Of seven generations 
of thy forbear, will be destroyed the fame, if Bolus seven circuits be 
performed. This counsel give I thee, and bear thou it, 0 brave 
hauhan, m nnnd. To the arbour invite thou but the men of Mahobfi 
and their near of km. In closets choc by hide thou men of valour to 
behead them when they come." Quoth Prithiraj, “Well, Mahil, 
nnghty chief, hast thou counselled, and thus my honour will be’saved." 

1 Snakes are the guardians, of buried treasure. 
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Three thousand knights did he summon and hid them in the closets. 
Then summoned he the four Xegls and his son Chandan. (375) " Speed 
thou to the camp, and to Alha sat', ' to the palace art thou invited, 
come thou in haste along with me.' ” At this command, to the camp 
did Chandan wend his way. To Alha made he his bow, and loudly 
cried out thus, " For Delhi make thee ready, and the seven circuits 
will I have performed. Then shouted the gallant Udan to the 
drummers to beat the drum of the assembly, but Chandan said, 
" Hearken, Brother, this be the custom of my land — and its own law 
hath every family -that of the men of Mahoba. only those near of kin 
to Brahma with me may go. Fear of this dismiss thou from thv heart, 
for no one is a match for thee." Ganges water lifted he up, and on it 
swore this oath, " to you no hostile action will we do." (380) Then 
bestrode their horses Alha. Udan, Malkhai, and l)hewa. Jagnaik, the 
ChandCTs sister's son, and Manna Gujar, became ready, and Joga and 
Bhoga, brothers of Alha’s wife, the tierce Yadawa of BaurTgarh, 1 and 
he whose name was Mohan. Arose these heroes ten, each with his arms 
equipped. Ready became they, and took the road to Delhi — with 
them the litter of Brahma, while Chandan led the way. At Delhi's gate 
did they arrive, and all, in formal wise, dismounted, when Chandan 
went in front and before Prithlraj presented them. (385) " The 

near of kin alfme,” quoth he, " are come, and with them bring they 
the litter of the bridegroom." These words heard Prithlraj, and 
then behind them did he bar the gate. 

To the arbour advanced Brahma's litter. The priest was 
summoned, and on the Vedas began he to meditate. For Bela also 
did they send, and to the arbour did she come, the while, in the palace, 
her Delhi girl-friends sang the epithalamium. Here and here were 
Pandits reciting the Yeclas, there and there were pagans sung by bards, 
and thus the ten heroes of Mahoba reached the spot. The Brahmans, 
as thev read, scattered grains of holy rice, and there and then began 
the wedding circuits to be paced. 

(39U) At the first circuit Suraj drew his scymitar, but, as he 
struck the sword-blow at Brahma, with his shield did Jagnaik ward it 
off. At the second circuit. Chandan drew his scymitar. but, as he 
struck the blow at Brahma, Dhewa received it and warded it from him. 
At the third circuit, Sardan drew his scymitar, but, as he struck the 
sword-blow at Brahma, Manna met it with his shield. At the fourth 
circuit, Mardan drew his scymitar, but, as lie struck the sword-blow 

1 He » as BIr Sahi. whose sun had marueil Chandra vail, Parmal’s daughter. 
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at his skull. Jogii warded off the wound. At the fifth circuit, Gopi 
drew his scvmitar, but, as he struck at Brahma's face, BhSga warded 
off the wound. (393) At the sixth circuit Hansa struck a blow, but 
on the right stood Udan, and caught it on his shield. At the seventh 
circuit. Tahar drew his scvmitar, but as he struck his sword -blow, 
Malkhai raised his shield. Thus was saved the son of the Chan del, 
and thus were the seven circuits paced. Then called they the knights 
hidden in the closets, and to the arbour came they forth. Pritlffraj 
led them to the assault as they drew their glaives. Then in the arbour, 
swords were plied and countless blows were struck. Out clashed the 
broadswords and loud rang the scymitars. Two thousand did these 
ten men of Mahoba strike down, and in the arbour kill. With blood 
were the marriage pitchers wet, and sticky became the posts with 
fat. (400) Sura] bound they bv his arms and him did they command 
to sow the rice 1 within the arbour. This, and to give away the bride, 
did Udan make him do. When Tahar saw the game thus played, he 
blazed with wrath and called upon his knights. “ Let not the men of 
Mahoba go, but within the palace strike them down." There, in the 
arbour, again was plied the sword, and fast ran the stream of blood. 


There, on the spot, the verv beheaded bodies raised themselves a"ain 
and fought, and groaning, groaning, the wounded got up again to 
join the combat. Bela herself became bathed in blood, and with it 
were drenched her locks, while all the seven sons of Pritluraj did 
Udan take and hind. 

To Prithirai came running a messenger, ” Seven sons hast thou, 
and Udan hath bound them all.'’ (405) To him this news was as the 
crack of doom, and all his wits deserted him. " This fellow of Mahoba 
is but a lad, yet hath he done so mighty a deed of derrinsr-do ! ’’ Then 

to him up spake Chaura, — and in him was Dmna incarnate, 2 “ Him 

who rideth the horse Purs Bendul, him who is bight Udav Simdi Eai 

Xow to the palace will I go, and him will I fell and slay.'’ Then 
forthwith to the arbour strode he, and quoth he, " Hear, Alha Son 
of Dasraj, hear thou, I pray, my word. An unseemlv act be this 
that thou hast done, in that thou hast bound the sons of Prithirai 
Unloose them, all the seven : for now the business is complete, [and, 
in t-heii despite, hath the marriage been performed], (410) So 
Malkhai was persuaded, and untied the arms of each, and Chaura 
1 One of the wedding ceremonies. 


4 In the gre.it war of the JlahSliharata, Drona was the 
forces arrayed against the Pawlava brothers. See the notes 
verses of the poem. 
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called out loudly, " Make ye yourselves ready for the guestcliambers, 
and into the women's quarters send ye the bride and bridegroom for 
the wedding meal/' 1 Then to the arbour came the barber's wife, 
“ The wedding breakfast/'" cried she, “ is laid and ready, and becometh 
spoiled. Come, lad, come, and eat thy meal. For so hath Prithiraj 
commanded, that the bridegroom, and he alone, may enter where the 
women dwell.” Then quoth Udan, " Wife of a Barber, hearken to 
my word. This be the custom of my land, — and its own law hath 
everv family, 2 — that the bridesman should accompany the bridegroom, 
and in the inner palace with him eat the meal.” Bo, into the woman's 
quarters took she with her Brahma and Udan, and to the five-storied 
wing sped Befit, while Brahma, and Udan went together into the 
Mirrored Hall. 

(415) But Chaiira went to the Painted Palace, and there for a 
casket of ornaments did he send. Rings put he on his toes, 3 bangles 
put he on his wrists, and then did he put on female garb, a red cloth 
petticoat, and over it a sheet. All the ornaments that women wear 
did Chaiira don ; and a poisoned dagger took he too. Under his arm 
he hid it, as with mincing gait the Mirrored Hall he entered, and took 
his station amid a crowd of seated women. 

Queen Agma called for a tray, and before the lads she placed it, and 
as they sat, down to eat, to their right side came Chaiira. (420) When 
he saw Udan careless, he struck him with his dagger on the right, 
and as the bridegroom's brother received the blow he swooned, and to 
the ground he fell. At Udan's fall, the women-folk, all aghast, 
began to wail, and Agma when slie saw Chaura's mighty arms, screamed 
out, " Chaiira, ne'er shouldst thou this deed have done, that 
treacherously thou hast Brahma's brother slain. \\ hen DebI, bis 
mother, heareth tell, into her belly will she strike a knife and die. 
He whose face is swarthy, lie whose face as a coconut is round, he 
whose eyes recall the deer's ; such was the knight, Chaiira, whom thou 
hast smitten. On thee may the thunderbolt of India fall ! " When 
Brahma saw Udan in his swoon, mazed did he become. For love of 
him was he greatly moved, and from his eyes there flowed a stream of 

1 The Lrihlaur — a ceremonial meal of nee and milk eaten together by the 
bride and bridegroom. A woman of the barber caste takes a prominent part in 
wedding ceremonies. 

2 They want to get Brahma alone into the Zanana, m order that they may do 
away with him there. Udan sees through this and insists on accompanying him. 
In order to accomplish this lie uses Prithiraj's own argument, and his very words. 

3 He put on a bichhit/,1, i.e. a ring worn on either the great or little toe, an 
anwat, worn on the great toe, and a nahiy l, worn on the little toe. 
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tears. (423) “ The hero of Mahoba hath been stricken down. 

Across the ocean of our troubles who will now ferry us 1 " Queen 
Agina to the five-storied palace, where Bela waited, hastened forth. 
Bela : Why weepest thou, Lady Agma, Mother mine l 
Agma : How can I, 0 mv daughter, tell it to thee ? By me to 
thee cannot the tale be told. Would that thou hadst died at thy 
birth, for then how could this dire calamity have come to pass ! 
Treacherous Chaura hath dealt treacherously, and by wile hath he 
the Lord Uday Singh struck down. The lad was but of tender years, 
and Chaura hath with a dagger smitten him. To what device caii I 
resort that thy younger brother may rise and sit with us again 

“ Udan will I now restore to life. Tell me where he be, with 
such words did Bela grasp a knife, and go forth with her mother, the 
Lady Agma. (430) She came to the hall where Udan lay, and as she 
looked on him she wept full sore. When she saw the wound of the 
valiant hero, she drew her knife. With it she cut her little finger and 
touched the wound with the blood that flowed therefrom. Straight- 
way Udan ; s wound was healed and from his swoon he woke. With the 
cry of “ Ram, Ram ” did he arise, and again by Brahma take his seat. 
Then over him did Bela utter spells, scattering holy grains and offering 
prayers, “May not a hair of thine be lost," the while the women- 
folk sang songs of blessing and the name of Udan praised. 

Forthwith the litter was sent for, and into it did Brahma and Udan 
leap, and set forth from the palace to the camp. (433) They safely 
reached the tent of the Chandei, where was seated King Barmal. 
There descended they from the litter, and to the assembled knights 
they made their bow. The feet of the Chandei they touched, and 
’neath them placed their heads. Thereafter did the gallant Udan show' 
his wound, while the brave Malkhan stood by and watched. 

Udan : Chaura as a woman dressed himself, and with a dagger 
smote me. But to my help Queen Bela came, and she it was who 
saved my life. 

When the Chandei heard these words, for a sack of golden coins 
sent he and these did he dispense in gifts to the barber, to the 
Brahman, to the bards, and to the Aegis all. “ Sarada,” quoth he, 
" hath been our help this day, that Udan alive hath been to us restored. 
Blessed be DebT, his mother, by virtue of whose holy deeds he 
hath been saved. (440) Alha and Malkhai then called he to the tent 
and thus did he command, “ For the Pandit send ye, and of him a time 
well-omened seek for us to pull our tent-pegs from the soil." 
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Then to Malkhai did Udan speak, " Brother, have thou performed 
the rites of the farewell. For Rupna, the Bari, call thou, and by him 
send to Delhi word, that the bride's litter they make ready and have 
the farewell done with speed. '" Then Rupna sprang upon his steed, 
and came to Delhi's gate. Before the assembled court of Prithiraj 
his horse he made to prance. At seven paces off he made his bow, and 
then cpioth he with joined palms : — 

Rupna: By the Chandel am I sent. Hearken, 0 King, unto my 
word. The moment for our departure hath the Pandit fixed. There 
fore this day of days let us have the farewell made. 

(445) Prithiraj: Hearken, Rupna, to my rede. This be the 
custom of my land — and its own law hath every family — not now can 
the farewell of the bride be made. Within a year the gaima 1 will 
I grant. Blessed be Alha and Udan who to the other side the raft 
have safely ferried o'er. In sooth, noble, I wot, are ye, all ye men of 
Mahoba. 2 Take ye my word for this. 

When Rupna heard these words, back to the camp he hied. Tc 
Parmfd made lie his bow and to Alha his salutation, and to them told 
he all the words that Prithiraj had said. 

Then Udan said to Alha, " Hearken, brother, to my rede. Amarch 
set thou the army, and have the tent-pegs drawn." Through the army 
spread the news, and the knights had the tents all struck. (450) On 
the camels were loaded the baggage-sacks, and on the carts the tents. 
On the elephants climbed their riders, and on the horses leaped the 
cavaliers. Then Brahma's litter took the road, forth started the 
army, and in eight days' time Mahoba did they reach. By the Kirat 
Sagar 3 was fixed the camp of the Bauaphars, and on high land and on 
low land did the knights pitch their tents and take their rest. Malkhai 
bade Rupna that to the palace he take the news. Forth hied he on 
the horse Harnagar, and thither did he speed. Him coming a slave- 
girl saw, and to Malhna hastened she. " From the troops, as harbinger, 
hath Rupna Bari come, and even now he st uideth at the gate.'’ 
(455) Then set forth Malhna, and with her all her women. In her 
own hand carried she a golden lamp which all around she waved. 


1 The formal taking away of the bride to her husband's house, which Parmal 
wished to carry out at once. 

2 Prithiraj here gives the lie to Mahil's insinuations in regard to the doubtful 
caste of the Banaphars. 

3 A famous lake close to Mahoba. 
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DebT and Birmha too set out and with them took Chandra vail, 1 and to 
the palace gate came all the twelve queens of Parmal. The women- 
folk began to sing songs of blessing and to herald omens of welfare, 
while to the camp was sent a message, and forth set out the litter 
of Brahma. It came to the palace gate, and there was carried out the 
Parchhan 2 rite, as over him did Malhna wave her lamp. On his 
forehead did she paint the holy mark, 3 and over him sacred grains did 
she scatter. Then her present did she dispense and divide it among 
the Negls. (460) Every Brahman in Malviba did she call, and amid 
them did she pearls and diamonds scatter as her alms. 

As the army marched up, for the first time over Delhi victorious, 
on all sides were fired salutes. Then to all the invited kings that had 
accompanied them were farewells bid, and into the inner palace came 
Alha, Udan, Malkhan, and Dhewa. There touched they their mother's 
feet and placed their heads beneath them, what time the mothers 
praised their children and embraced them. 

And Malhna said, 0 Udan, tell me truly. Why. 0 Banaphar 
lord, hast thou not brought the litter of the bride ? Then Udan 
joined his palms, and thus replied, “ Mother, 4 to thee must I make the 
matter plain. The reverse of ours is the custom of the Chauhans, 
nor with us would they the litter send. Within a year will be the 
gaum, and on that day will I bring to thee the bride.” 

(46-j) Thus was made Brahma's marriage, and thus at Delhi befell 
the fierce sword-play. And in Malmba were sung songs of joy, and in 
every house were hymns of blessing heard. 

1 Malhna was Parmal’s chief queen, and mother of Brahma. Br-bi was the 
mother of Alha and Udan, Birmha was the mother of Malkhan, and Chandr.ivall 
was Parinal’s daughter. 

2 The rite of receiving the bridegroom at his home, on his return from the 
wedding. 

3 The tilak, painted with a yellow pigment called jo-rPchan. 

1 Malhna was not the real mother of Alha and Udan, but she had I, row-lit them 

up with the greatest affection, and so they called her Mother, and looked upon her 
son Brahma as their brother. 
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By Lionel Giles 

* * rpHE OrEX COURT" of March, 1912 (pp. l.j.j seq.), contains 
an account bv Dr. K. La ufer of an ancient bronze mirror, 
half of which was found some thirty years ago in Siberia. On the 
back was a figure of Confucius, with the inscription— 

?L [!!] & 

' * 0 ^ 

$ 

This seems to mean “ Jung Ch’i-ch'i replying to questions asked 
by Confucius ". Afterwards. Deveria found an engraving of the 
complete mirror in iff Chin s/tth so, vol. i. Confucius appears 
with a staff, Jung Ch'i-ch'i with a lute. The subject of this picture 
is the following anecdote told by T}.\\ -f- Lieh Tzu (i, 7) : — 

m z if, m m 
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Confucius was travelling once over Mount T'ai when he caught sight 
of Jung Ch'i-ch'i roaming in the wilds of C'k'eng. He was clad in a deer- 
skin, girded with a rope, anil was singing as he played on a lute. " My 
friend," said Confucius, " what is it that makes you so happy ? ” The 

old man replied : "I have a great deal to make me happy. God created 

all things, and of all His creations man is the noblest. It has fallen to 
nty lot to be a man : that is my first ground for happiness. Then there 
is a distinction between male and female, the former being rated more 

highly than the latter. Therefore it is better to be a male ; and since 

I am one, I have a second ground for happiness. Furthermore, some are 
horn who never behold the sun or the moon, and who never emerge from 

1 Used interchangeably with 111 the ancient -i-iipt. accoiding to the authors 
of Chin shill so. 
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their swaddling-clothes. But I have already walked the earth for the 
space of ninety years. That is mv third ground for happiness. Poverty 
is the normal lot of the scholar, death the appointed end for all human 
beings. Abiding in the normal state, and reaching at last the appointed 
end, what is there that should make me unhappy " — " What an excellent 
thing it is," cried Confucius. " to be able to find a source of consolation 
in oneself ! 

A note in the Chin shih so names the ^ Chin //" as the source 
of the story, while the P ei nen >/>i» fn (ch. iv.v, f. 191) refers it to 
C'huang Tzu. Curiously enough, both references are wrong, for, as 
Dr. Laufer says, it seems to occur only in Lieh Tzu. Compare 
21. Pelliot's remarks on the subject in T'nuntj Pun. xx. 2. p. 1 16. But, 
although the anecdote is not repeated elsewhere in Chinese literature, 
a saying which is very similar to that of Jung Chi-chi has been 
preserved for us by two Creek authors. In Plutarch's Life of Marins, 
§ 46, we find the following passage 

IIXaTojv per our ijb>] wpos’ rw TeXeurcir yevdperos vprei rbr ciutov 
haipova Kal rpv tv X V v , ort nrpCiTor per iiv 0 pu>-rro<;, elm "EX\i)r, oil 
ftapftapos oiide dXoyor T»j ebuaei 6>jpioi> yerono, 7 you? Se tovtois, oil 
tow HwKpt'novs xporoi ? itTnjrTtjaer 1) yereal c niirov 

Plato, when his end was drawing near, gave thanks to his familiar 
spirit and to Fortune for that in the first place, he had been born a man 
and not a brute devoid of reason, and in the second, a Creek and not 
a barbarian ; and moreover, that his birth had happened to fall within 
the lifetime of Socrates. 

A passage in Dior/enes Laertius ( 1 . vii, 33), who probably lived in the 
second century a.d.. forms an even closer parallel to the Chinese : — 

Epp.nr'iro'i 8 iv tow fiiois ets tou 7 or arafepec to Xeyoperor bird 
TLVtov irep'i SoiKpiiTOVs- efacnce yap, frjen', rpiwr tovtoiv erexa X‘>P IV 
e X eir rij t{i X W irpuTov per oti iirOpro tto? eyerdpyr xat oil Spplov elra 
oti iud/p Kai ov yvi’ip rptrov oti 'EXXrjr K ai oil ddpfiapoi;. 

Hermippus in his Lirr* attributes to our philosopher (Tliales) a saving 
which is sometimes told of Socrates. According to this authority, he 
used to say that he gave thanks to Fortune for three tilings in particular : 
firstly, because he had been born a man and not a beast ; secondly, because 
he was a male and not a female : and thirdly, a Creek and not a barbarian. 

The author of the work which goes under the name of Lieh Tzu 
was, so far as we can determine his date from internal evidence, a 
contemporary of Socrates. It is somewhat remarkable that there 
should be yet another passage in Lieh Tzu which finds a striking 
parallel in Plutarch 
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There was once a man. Tun, "-men Wu of Wei. who when his son died 
testified no grief. His house-steward said to him : “ The love you bore 
vour son could hardly be equalled by that of any other parent. Why, 
then, do vou not mourn for him now that he is dead ? ’’ There was a 
time," replied Tung-men Wu, “’when I had no son. During the whole 
period that elapsed before my son was born. I never had occasion to 
grieve. Now that my son is dead. I am only in the same condition as I was 
before 1 had a son. What reason have I. then, to mourn ! " — [Lief/ T:(i, 
vi, 9 v'.] 

With the above compare Plutarch's letter of consolation to his 
wife on the death of their daughter (Moralia, 610 d) 

IIeipu> Se t fj eTru’ota peTwpepovira aeavrpv uTroKaO/aTaviu 7 roX\«n? 
6i9 6 ixeivor tov % povov eV <o, p.i]heTceo tov iraihiov tovtov ye yovoTos, 
fiyoev eyicXijfia irpo 9 ti/v tv%t)v el\op.ev • eira t oi> vvv naipov tovtov 
eiceil’co (TVi’dirTeiv, (09 oucuW ttuXiv to>v irepi rjpai yeyovoTcov eVei, 
Ttjii yeveaiv, Sj yvi'tu, tov -envoy hutr^epaiveiv So^onev, dp.ep.TnoTepa 
ttolovvtg^ avToU Tti Trow eKeivtjv yei'Gi t 6 cu TTpayp-mci. , 

Of this, I will quote Philemon Holland's translation : — 

Now, over and besides, endeavour to reduce and call again to mind the 
time when as we had not this daughter, namely, when she was as yet 
unborn ; how we had no cause then to complain of fortune : then, see 
vou join (as it were with one tenon) this present with that which is past, 
setting the case as if we were returned again to the same state wherein we 
were before : for it will appear (mv good wife) that we are discontented 
that ever she was born, in case we make shew that we were in better con- 
dition before her birth than afterwards. 
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By H. A. R. Gibb 

rilHE Arab Empire of the Umavyad Period is still one of the 
* problems of history. Muslim historians, in spite of their 
theological prejudice against the reigning house, display a not unnatural 
undercurrent of pride in its triumphs of concpiest. European 
historians of the period fall into two classes : those who regard the 
Empire as an organized system of government, carrying on and 
blending the Roman and Persian traditions, and those who see in it 
an organized system of exploitation, copying the older administrations 
only so far as they ministered to the rapacity of the conquerors. 

In this connexion particular attention has been devoted to the 
government of Khurasan since Van Vloten drew up his indictment of 
" La Domination Arabe ” in 1891. But in so far as conditions in 
Khurasan are taken as typical of those throughout the Empire, the 
choice is far from happy. It is, in fact, the worst possible example. 
The Arab province of Khurasan included not only the modern Persian 
province of that name, but extensive districts of Sijistan and 
Afghanistan, as well as all Transoxania up to the Pamir and the 
Syr Darya ; it presented, therefore, the widest variety of local con- 
ditions, the problems of government at Nisapur, for instance, being of 
an entirely different order from those of Sijistan, and these again from 
those of Transoxania. There must be taken into account, moreover, 
the fact that during the whole Umayyad period Khurasan was a 
frontier province, engaged in constant warfare on three fronts against 
three different enemies, themselves but vaguely known to us. In the 
third place, there is an almost complete absence of any control on 
the narratives of the Arabic historians from external sources. 
Fortunately, however, in the very full translations from Chinese 
records of the T'ang period published by the late Professor Chavannes 
and others, there are a number of incidental references to the Arabs 
which shed some light on their operations in Central Asia. Many of 
them have already been collected or discussed, but a number of others 
have been overlooked or not yet fully elucidated. It is with these 
that it is now proposed to deal, in the hope that they may lead to some 
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provisional conclusions, pending a complete reworking of the subject. 
The great majority of references are taken from Chavannes' Documents 
sur les Ton-lane Occidentanx (St. Petersburg, 1903). and the same 
writer's “Motes Additionelles sur les Tou-kiue Occidentaux pub- 
lished in T'oung Pao, vol. v (1904), cited in the following pages as 
" Doc.’’ and “ Notes ’’ respectively. 

I. Military Activities of the Arabs ix Central Asia 

The first group of records relate to certain aggressive movements of 
the Arabs in the highlands. 

(1) circa a.d. 710. " The king of Kapisa has a special corps to 

resist the Arabs." (Doc. 161.) 

The principality of Kapisa. in the upper valley of the Panjshir, 
included at this period also the ancient Gandhara. (Doc.. 130 n. 1.) 
The first wave of Arab conquest in Central Asia, about 670. closely 
approached Kabul, but after a few years was diverted to Transoxania. 
The relations of Kabul to Zabulistan are uncertain, but between 711 and 
720 it was conquered and annexed by the king of Zabulistan. (Doc. 161 ; 
cf. Marquart, Erdnsahr, 248 ff.) 

(2) According to the annals of the T'ang, King Chandrupida of 
Kashmir sent an embassy to the Chinese court in 713 to invoke aid 
against the Arabs. (M. A. Stein, Introduction to Kalhanas 
Rajatarangini (Westminster, 1900), i, 67.) 

It is hardly possible that this should refer to the operations of the 
Arab armies under Ibn Qasiin in Sind, since it was not until the following 
year that they reached Multan. (Cf. Ibn al-Athir (Cairo ed.). iv, 220 
and 2 k); A. Muller, Der Islam, 412.) 

(3) " In 715 the Tibetans and Arabs, acting in concert, nominated 
a certain A-leao-ta king of Farghana. and sent troops to attack 
Farghana. The king's troops having been defeated, he fled to Kucha 
to ask help. . . . The governor put himself at the head of 10.000 troops 
from the neighbouring barbarian tribes, marched several thousand li 
to the west of Kucha, and subdued several hundreds of cities. He 
made forced marches and in the same month attacked A-leao-ta near 
the United Cities. After an eight hours’ battle, he took these three 
cities and killed or captured over a thousand men. . . . Chinese 
prestige made the western countries tremble. Eight kingdoms, 
including the Arabs. Samarqand. Shash. and Kapisa. sent embassies 
with their submission." (Doc. 148. n. 3.) 

In a previous article (" The Arab Invasion of Kashgar in a.d. 715," 
Aol. II, Pt. III. of the Bulletin) this extract has been already cited and 
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reasons adduced to show that it does not refer to the occupation of 
Farghiina by the Arab general Qutayba ifcn Muslim. 

(4) *' In the seventh month of 717, the protector of Kucha reported 
that the Tiirgesh had brought in the Arabs and Tibetans with the 
intention of seizing the Four Garrisons (Kashgar. Khotan, etc.), and 
that they were besieging the cities of Yaka-arvk and Ak-su." 
(Doc. 284, n. 2.) 

Under their Khan Su-Lu (716-738) the Tiirgesh tribes in the Hi vallev 
won for a brief space the hegemony of the Western Turks. 

(5) " Udvana is bounded on the west 1 by the Arabs. During the 
period 713-741 the Arabs sought on several occasions to gain it to 
their side. In 720 the Emperor bestowed honorific titles on the 
kings of Udvana, Yasin (or Mastuj). and Khuttal for their resistance 
to the Arabs. " (Doc. 129 and n. 2.) 

The latter part of this extract is repeated in " Notes ", 43, with the 
statement that Udvana. Chitral. and Khuttal were neighbours of the 
Arabs. As Udvana was situated in the Swat valley, this would indicate 
an Arab settlement on the Kabul river or thereabouts. Khuttal 
(in the fork of the Middle Oxus and Surkhab rivers) was engaged in constant 
warfare with the Arabs after the conquest of Tukharistan by the latter in 
710 (a.h. 91). 

(6) After Kao-hsien-chih's march to Gilgit in 747, " Fu-lin. the 
Arabs, and the seventy-two kingdoms of the barbarians were seized 
with fear and made submission." (Doc. 151.) 

In " Documents ” C'havannes identified Fu-lin with Syria, but in 

Notes ". 37. n. 3. he returned to the older identification with Byzantium. 
In either case, the statement is too obviously a boastful exaggeration to 
be taken seriously. 

(7) In the revolts which spread throughout China after 751. the 

Emperor Hiuen-Tsong fled from his capital to Sechuan. In 757 his 
son, the Emperor Su-Tsong, succeeded in recapturing C'h'ang-ngan 
with the aid of troops from Kashgaria. Bishbalik. Farghana, 

Tukharistan, and the Arabs. (See Cordier. Histoire Generale de la 
Chine , i, 478.) According to the T ang annals, these Arab troops 
were lent by the Caliph Al-Mansur. 2 The authority quoted by 

C’havannes (Doc. 158, n. 4. and 298 f.) states only that in the firsc 

month of 757 the Emperor learned that reinforcements from these 

1 This is Chavannes’ amendment to t lie leading: Ea>t *’ of the original text. 
The latter is defended, however, by Sir Aurel Stein on the ground of possible 
Arab raids up the Indus from Sind [Se rind in. 1 , 20. n. 41 1. 

2 See Bretschneider, On the Kmndedye po**+s*ed by fht ancient Chinese of the 
Arabs , p. 9; Wieger. Textes Historiques , 1648, etc. 
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countries were on their way to China, and that they were attached to 
the imperial army in the second month. 

Instead of confirming the statements of the Arabic historians, 
however, these references raise a fresh problem. Scarcely one of them 
agrees with what we know of Arab activities in Central Asia. True, 
the Arabic historians are by no meaus exhaustive, but the entire 
absence of reference to all these expeditions, especially one of such 
importance as the last, is not easily accounted for. Many of the 
records refer to a period when we are exceptionally well-informed of 
the movements of Arab forces in Central Asia and India, the period 
namely of the conquests of Qutayba ibn Muslim in Transoxania and 
of Muhammad ibn Qasim in Sind. Neither expedition menaced 
Kapisa : why, then, did the king need a special corps to resist Arab 
attacks ? Me know also that these two expeditions occupied all the 
available forces of Hajjaj, the great viceroy of the East, and it is quite 
inconceivable that a third force should have been sent to operate 
unnoticed in the mountains of Afghanistan. Yet Arabs were invading 
the high valleys, intriguing with their petty princes, joining forces 
with the Turgesh and the Tibetans, settling in Gandhara. Their 
pressure, too, was apparently maintained when both to north and 
south the movement of conquest had subsided. One solution alone 
presents itself : these Arabs were not government troops, but were 
operating on their own account and independent of the imperial 
administration. 

Such operations were no new or uncommon feature in the history 
of the Arab expansion. Little is said of them in the standard histories 
because these are concerned chiefly with official expeditions. Through- 
out the Umavyad period, for instance, there was a succession of tribal 
migrations, which led of necessity to local operations. In Wellhausen's 
view, the settlement of Khurasan was largely effected in this way 
(Das Arabische Reich, 257). \\ e find, too, that detached garrisons were 
expected to employ themselves in raiding unfriendly territory ( Tabari , 
ii, 1418, 15), while the adventures of Musa ibn Khazim (ib. 1145 ff.) 
must be ty pical of many who set out on roving commissions when there 
was little regular fighting to be done. Traces of this are to be found 
on the Indian frontier. In 720 the king of the powerful Pallava 
empire in Southern India offered his assistance to the Chinese Emperor 
m the task of punishing the Arabs and Tibetans (Notes, 44), an offer 
probably occasioned by Arab raids over the Narbada. More significant 
is the statement in Baladhuri (445, quoted by Marquart, Erankih r, 271) 
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that Al-Mansur's governor in Sind, in the course of his operations on the 
Indus, found a colony of Arabs in possession of Qandabil (now Gandava 
in Baluchistan) and drove them out. Nothing could show more 
clearly how often such bands of adventurers must have been lost to 
the Arab world. 

The political conditions of the Empire also favoured these develop- 
ments. What happened in the end to all the decimated remnants of 
Kliawarij and other outlaws ? An important instance, which may 
furnish a clue, perhaps, to some of these Chinese records, is the large 
band of insurgents who were driven eastwards after the failure of 
Ibn al-Ashath's revolt in 701. The majority of them took part in the 
ill-fated attack on Khurasan, but a number remained with their 
leader in his exile, and by agreement with Rutbll, king of Zabulistan. 
settled in Kabul. On the death of Ibn al-Ashath, they were left 
unmolested, though Abu 'Ubaida. with a touch of malice, adds that 
Rutbll told them to leave his land and go where they pleased. ( Tab. ii, 
1104, 1133. and 1133, 15; cf. Wellhausen. op. cit., 149.) The 
geographical situation of Kabul, as has been seen, exactly suits the 
" Arabs of the Chinese records, while the silence of the Arabic records 
is explained. It is not impossible that they were used by Rutbll in 
his conquest of Ivapisa. Such a force would naturally become a band 
of professional mercenaries ready to serve any princeling who could 
offer sufficient inducements in the never-ending feuds of the high 
valleys. 

The reference to Arab and Tibetan assistance to the Turgesh in 
their descent on Ivashgaria in 717 is also, I think, to be explained in 
this wav. The main Arab forces were heavily engaged at the time 
under Yazld ibn Muhallab in the conquest of Jurjan, while the garrisons 
of Transoxania were engaged in summer raids in Soghd (Hal. 425). The 
Arabs of Su-Lu's exploit were almost certainly mercenaries, as some 
writers have already suggested. In this connexion it is instructive 
to note Su-Lu's offer to take into his service the Arab garrison of 
Kamarja during his blockade of them in 1 29 (Tab. ii, 151b, 14). 

There are two other possible explanations, however, of the Chinese 
narrative regarding larghana in il5. The death of Qutatba in 
August of that year was followed by the withdrawal of the Arab forces, 
so that the incursion of the Tibetans would seem to have occurred just 
as the Arabs were retiring. It is possible that a number of Arab 
troops staved behind on their own account, and that these made 
common cause with the Tibetan invaders. More probably, however. 
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as both Arabs and Tibetans had invaded Farghana in the same year, 
the Chinese assumed that they were acting in collusion. The state- 
ment as to the submission of the Arabs is explained by the embassy 
sent bv the Caliph Sulayman in the following year. 

These two references to joint- action by Arabs and Tibetans, 
together with such ocher records as that of the embassy sent by the 
Pallava king in 720. seem to be the basis on which a widely held theory 
of Arab and Tibetan co-operation has been built. On closer examina- 
tion. however, it is obvious that this association is entirely fortuitous. 
So far as we can judge, it is not the case that the Arabs in 715 sought 
the assistance of Tibet in Farghana. a province which they had con- 
quered two vears before, while the repeated statement that in return 
they assisted the Tibetans to make a descent on Kashgaria is in direct 
contradiction to the Chinese record. This hare, first started 
apparently in the ill-informed work of Cahun (Introduction d VHintoire 
de VAsie, Paris, 1890), has grown in more recent works to a grandiose 
political scheme, whereby the Arabs and Tibetans, by linking up 
across the Pamir, sought to prevent the extension of Chinese influence 
to the south and west. Nothing could be more unlikely. The 
direction taken by both the Tibetan and Arab movements of expansion 
was determined by different natural factors, and until more definite 
evidence of an agreed policy is produced the theory must remain 
soundless. All that we do know of earlv Arab relations with Tibet 

cr 

is that when, in the early "Abbasid period. Muslim rule was definitely 
established in the highlands of Central Asia the Arabs and Tibetans 
came into prolonged conflict. (Bretschneider, op. cit., 10 ; Wieger, 
op. cit.. 1717 : Tab. iii, 815.) 

There remains the expedition in aid of Su-Tsong in 757. Though 
the T'ang annals claim that the Arabs were sent by Al-Mansur, there 
appears to be no record whatever of the expedition in the Arabic 
sources. The account given by Chavannes shows the Arabs as forming 
merely one group in a composite force of mercenaries from Central 
Asia. That this is correct appears also from the statement in the 
T'ang annals (see Wieger. 1084) that Su-Tsong dispatched native 
envoys to all the " Barbarian kingdoms " of the west, including 
Transoxania, and even into Khurasan, to promise rich rewards to all 
who would take up arms in his service. An expedition with such 
alluring prospects would naturally attract the unsettled elements 
amongst the Arabs of the east, though it is perhaps possible in view 
of the close diplomatic relations between the two courts, as will be seen 
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later, that this force was formally authorized by the Arab govern- 
ment. But the other units came from countries not subject to the 
Caliphate. 1 and that a corps of Arab imperial troops should have 
been sent bv AT Mansur, of all caliphs, to serve under a foreign com- 
mander on an equal footing with peoples whom they regarded as 
barbarians, in a distant country and on a quarrel with which they had 
no concern, is quite unthinkable. Whether the Caliph's permission 
was given or not. however (and it is not impossible that the insertion 
of Al-Mansur’s name in the Tang annals is meant to imply his recogni- 
tion of Chinese suzerainty), the presumption that the Arab force was 
composed of adventurers acquires practical certainty if there is any 
truth in the Chinese Muslim tradition of this event. None of them, 
it seems, ever returned to the west. The gratitude of Su-Tsong 
enabled them to settle on the scene of their exploits, and several 
authorities have attributed to them the genesis of the Muslim com- 
munity in China. 2 

II. Diplomatic Relations with China 

It has long been a matter of common knowledge that Harun 
ar-Rashld received an embassy from Charlemagne and sent one to the 
court of China. This has been regarded as unique in the history of 
the mediaeval world, though it is characteristic of the lack of interest 
shown bv Muslim chroniclers in Muslim relations with other peoples 
that neither event is recorded by them. An earlier embassy to China 
in the third year of the reign of AT Mansur was known also, owing to 
the circumstance that the Arab ambassadors arrived at the court at 
the same time as those from the Uigurs and that the master of 
ceremonies had recourse to the familiar plan of conducting them to 
the audience hall through different doors. (Bretschneider, 9-10.) 
Even with these two instances, doubt was long cast on the authenticity 
of Qutavba's embassy in 713, the only one known to us from Arabic 
sources. Three apparently isolated cases, however, do not prepare us 
for the surprise with which we read the long list of Arab embassies to 
the court of China contained in C'havannes' " Notes These are 
as follows : — 

716. 7th month. The Amir al-Mu'minin Sulaynian sent an ambassador 
to offer a robe of gold-threaded tissue and a jade bottle with ornaments 
of jewels (Notes. 32). 

■ Since Tukhfuistan. though a vassal -tate, still had a free hand in directing 
U> eastern policy. 

- See I«?aae Mason. The Arabian Prophet. A Lift of Mohammad from Chinese 
Sources (Shanghai, 11121). p. 271. 
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719, 6th. month. The kingdom of the Araks, the kingdoms of 
Tukharistan, Samarqand. and others sent ambassadors to render homage 
and pay tribute (p. 11). 

725, 1st or 3rd month. The Arabs sent their general Sul.tyman with 
eleven (or twelve) others to offer the products of their countn . They were 
favourable received and sent back with presents (p. 40 : cf. Wiegcr. 1615). 

728, 3rd month. Eight envoys of tie.' Arabs including th<* dignitary 
T'i-pi-lo came to pay homage (p. 48). 

729, 9th month. Ambassador from the Arabs (p. 50). 

733, 12th month. The king of the Arabs sent the high dignitary 
Mo-se-lan Ta-kan and others, who came to pa v homage (p. 56). 

741. 12th month. A high dignitary of the Arabs lln-sa came to pay 
homage ; he was given presents and sent back to his land (p. 66). 

744, 7th month. The kingdoms of the Arabs. Samarqand, Ishtlkhan, 
Mavamargh, Zabulistan, Tukharistan. the Tirgesh. and Shush, all sent 
ambassadors to offer horses and precious objects (p. 72). 

745. 5th month. Embassy of the Arabs (p. 74). 

747, 5th month. Embassy of the Arabs (p. 80). 

752. 12th month. Sie-to-ho-mi (chief of) the Arabs with black 
garments [the ‘Abbasids] sent an ambassador to pay homage. He was 
received with honour and sent back to his country (p. 85). 

753. 3rd and 4th months. 'Abbasid embassies (p. 86). 

753, 7th month. The Abbasids sent 25 chiefs to pav homage. They 
were given honorific titles and presents, and scut back (p. 86). 

753, 12th month. The ‘Abbasids sent an ambassador to offer 30 horses 

(p. 88). 

754, 4th month. ‘Abbasid embassy (p. 89). 

755, 7th month. 'Abbasid embassy (p. 93). 

756, 7th month. 'Abbasid embassy of 25 chiefs (p. 93). 

758. oth month. Embassy of six chiefs of the 'Abbasid Arabs, including 
Xao-wen (p. 91). 

* 08 oi <59, 1-th month. The ambassador of the 'Abbasid kingdom 
of Pa-t o. named ku-sie-to, returned to his country with presents 
(pp. 95-6). 

The record unfortunately stops at this point, but there is no 
reason to doubt that such embassies continued for manv years. The 
authenticity of the entries is beyond all serious question, not only on 
the ground of the general reliability of Chinese official records in these 
matters, but on the internal evidence offered by the accuracy of detail. 
The caliph in 716 was actually Sulayman, and the appearance of the 
“ Arabs 'hack garments ’’ coincides exactly with the establish- 
ment of the ‘Abbasid power. Is it possible "that the mysterious 
Sie-to-ho-mi may be a misreading intended for (As-)Saffah Amir 
(al-Mu'minln) ? The names generally are puzzling. Ho-sa may 
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stand for Hasan and T'i-pi-lo for Di'bil, though it is not to be expected 
that they can ever be identified personally. The Turkish title suggests 
that Mo-se-lan stands for a Turkish name. Of the last entry I can 
make nothing at all. Further, the series of embassies breaks off 
abruptly at the close of 733, when Transoxania was all but lost to the 
Arabs, to resume only in 741, when the gallant Nasr ibn Savvar had 
restored the caliph's authority up to the Syr Darya. The break 
between 747 and 752 coincides also with the civil war in Khurasan 
leading up to and following the rise of the ‘Abbasids. 1 

These considerations lead to the conclusion that in the great 
majority of cases, if not in all, the embassies were dispatched not bv 
the caliph himself, but by the governor of Khurasan in his name. 2 
The precedent for this practice was undoubtedly set by Qutayba ibn 
Muslim, possibly at the instigation of the far-sighted Hajjaj : it was 
taken up by Yazid ibn Muhallab, eager to rival, if not outdo, his 
famous predecessor in all respects, and followed by every successive 
governor of Khurasan who plays any worthy part in the history of 
that province, such as Asad ibn ‘Abdullah, Ashras, Junavcl, Nasr ibn 
Sayyar, and Abu Muslim. Conjecture has often been made as to the 
purpose and scope of these embassies, but only two reasons seem at 
all likely. They may have had political objectives, as. e.g., an alliance 
or understanding against their common enemy, the Western Turks. 
Or they may have been commercial missions, intended to foster trade 
relations, particularly in the matter of the overland silk trade. The 
frequent association of Arab embassies with those from Samarqand 
and the other kingdoms of Transoxania makes it almost certain that 
the second reason is the correct one in many cases, though other of 
the embassies may well have had political motives. 

This then is a notable fact in estimating the Umayvad administra- 
tion. In the process of conquest Transoxania, as we know, was cruelly 
wasted, but no sooner is the conquest complete and tranquillity restored 
than the governors make it their business to co-operate with the con- 
quered states in the restoration of that trade which was the life-blood 
of the country. Though such a claim may seem to postulate unusual 
sagacity on the part of the Arab governors, the fact, I think, cannot 
be doubted. The explanation is perhaps to be foimd in the very 
rapid growth of Persian influence in the government of Khurasan. 

1 It is quite clear that the embassies travelled overland, and were not casual 
visits of seafaring merchants, as has been suggested. 

2 The horses offered were most probably not Arab horses but those of the 
celebrated Tukharl breed. 
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Persian, and to a lesser degree Turkish, officials from the conquered 
districts were early entrusted with positions of high responsibility. 
It is not at all unlikely, as is indicated by the Turkish title of Junayd s 
envoy in 733, that in many cases high native officials or the embassies 
of local states, who maintained throughout the closest relations with 
the Chinese court, were empowered to represent the government. 
The constant reference to homage paid bv these ambassadors need 
not surprise us : doubtless the Arabs had no intention of the sort, 
but found it more easy and profitable, after the experience of Qutayba s 
embassy, to follow the recognized usages of the Chinese court. 

The early T'aog period, in which Chinese influence attained its 
widest range, seems to have marked the culmination of this system 
of embassies. It was no doubt encouraged by the emperors in order 
to heighten their prestige by the evidence of the might and extent of 
the empire. The court at Baghdad must have been the scene of 
similar embassies : this is probably the fact underlying the statement 
of an Arabic historian (Ya'qubI (ed. Houtsma), ii, 479) that on the 
accession of Al-Mansur's son Al-Mahdl in 775, the Emperor of China, 
the kings of Tibet, Sind, Hind, and all the princes of Central Asia 
and the Turks sent in their allegiance. But for this brief space 
Ch'ang-ngan was the centre to which every kingdom in Asia was 
oriented. Of it could be said, as well as of Rome, that its mission 
was " to impose the settled rule of peace, to spare the humbled and to 
crush the proud ”, It is an unexpected sight in that Asia whose 
colossal empires and civilizations always seem to us so self-contained 
and rigidly aloof. From all quarters of the continent, from the steppes 
and the mountains. Indians, Arabs, Koreans, Tibetans, Japanese, 
Turks, Annamites, pass through the same audience chamber, each 
with their complaints and demands and quaint menagerie of presents. 
Little they ever brought back but fair words and grandiose titles, buc 
it would be strange if there were not, in a few finer minds at least, some 
vision of that breaking down of barriers after which Asia, and Europe 
too, still strives. 



TEXT AND TRANSLITERATION OF GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 
IN MANDARIN AND CANTONESE 


Each record is in two parts. Part I contains Chapter XI. 
Paragraphs 1 and I of the Sacred Edict; and Part II. 
Chapter /, of the Great Learning. 

Record No. 1, Part I 

Mandarin and Literal Translation 

(Line 1) Wan 4 sui 4 yeh 2 i 4 ssu 1 shuo 1 . jen 2 chia 1 tu 1 
His majesty meaning sags people all 

yu 3 erh 2 tzu 3 hsiung 1 ti 4 , che 4 hsieh 1 shao 4 nien 2 
have sons ( younger ) brothers. These several young years 

tzfi 3 ti 4 (2) tu 1 kai 1 eliiao 4 lisiin 4 ti h 

sons brothers all should (be) taught instructed (ones). 

Ni 3 k'an 4 ku 3 hsien 1 shong 4 wang 2 li 4 ti 1 

You look ancient previous sacred monarchs established 


kuei 1 

chii 4 

chiao 4 

hsiang 1 

ts’un 1 ck'eng 2 

skik 4 

the rule 

usage 

instruct 

country 

villages city 

■places 

(3) tu 4 

she 4 

li 4 

ksiek 1 

shill 1 eliang 3 , 

yu 3 

all 

arrange 

establ ish 

several 

teachers elders, 

also 

eliiao 4 

mei 3 

yiieli 4 cli'u 1 i 1 

jih 4 cilia ug 3 skuo 

i 

instruct 

(cause) 

each 

month at 

first 

day expound spea 

/,■ 

ch ao 2 t'i 

ing 2 fa 3 Hi 4 , 

y u 

4 (4) i 1 nien 2 

i 1 pien 


court's laws regulations, also one year one tone 

k’ao 3 ch'a 2 tzu 3 ti 4 ti 1 kao 3 tai 3 . 

examine investigate sons (younger) brothers' good evil. 

Tzu 3 ti 4 yu 3 ch'u 1 ping 1 tsai 4 ying 2 

Sons ( younger ) brothers have gone soldier in barracks 

Xote. — Figures in brackets i’2) indicate the beginnings of the lines of the 
Characters, reading R to L. 
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Sacred Edit. Chapter XI, Paragraphs ] and 2 
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wu 3 chung 1 (5) ti 1 yell 3 chiao 4 t'a 1 hsi 2 ch i 4 

camps therein are also instruct him practice shill 

i 4 , ehik 1 chi 4 lii 4 , che 4 hsieh 1 kuei 1 

scientific, know arranged laws (military) These several rules 

chii 4 tsung 3 yin 1 jen 2 sheng 1 tsai 4 shih 4 (6) ch’iian 2 

usages generally because men born into world all 

k’ao 4 tzu 3 sun 1 chieh 4 hou 4 tai 4 . Jen 2 

rely sons grandsons connect ( perpetuate ) future generations. Man 

chia 1 hsing 1 shih 4 tzu 3 ti 4 , jen 2 chia 1 

family prosperity is (in) sons (younger) brothers, man family 


pai 4 

yeh 3 shih 4 

tztt 3 ti 

4 . (7) 

Tan 4 

t’ien 

ruin 

also is (in) 

sons (younger) brothers 

Now, 

heaven 

hsia 4 

na 3 ke 4 

jen 2 , sheng 1 hsia 4 

lai 2 chiu 4 

shih 4 

under 

which one 

man born has 

come. 

who 

is 

hsien 2 

jen 2 tu 1 shih 4 chiao 4 hsiin 4 

ch 'eng 

2 liao 3 


good 

man all 

is taught instructed 

attain 

ed 


(8) ti 1 . 

Na 3 ke 

4 jen 2 sheng 1 hsia 4 

lai 2 

chiu 4 

shih 4 

it. 

Which one man born has 

come 

who 

is 


» 1 • A 1) 

e 1 jen - 

tu 1 shih 4 

pu 4 

chiao 4 hsiin 4 huai 4 liao 

3 ti 1 

evil man 

all is 

not 

taught instructed spoil- ed 

it, 

so 3 (9) 

i 3 

jen 2 

chia 1 tzu 3 ti 4 men 2 

pu 4 

Thus 

therefore 

men 

home sons brothers (plural) 

not 


hsiieh 2 hao 3 tu 1 

shih 4 

ni 3 men 2 

tso 

4 fu 4 

learn goodness all 

are 

you (plural) 

act 

fathers 

hsiung 1 ti 1 pu 2 

shih 4 . 

Tsen 3 (10) 

mo 4 

shuo 1 

(elder) brothers’ not 

right. 

Hoir 

why 

say 

fu 4 hsiung 1 ti 1 pu 2 

shih 4 ni 

\ Ta 4 fan 2 



fathers' brothers' not 

right l 

Great all (i.e. general rule) 

jen 2 ts'ung 2 wu 5 liu 4 

sui 4 

tao 4 erh 4 shih 2 

■ lai 2 

sui 4 

men from five six 

years 

to two tens 

about 

years 

(11) t'ung 2 hsin 1 wei 4 

sang \ 

chill 1 shih 4 


boy's heart not 

lost, 

knowledge experience 



chien 4 k'ai 4 , eheng 4 shih 4 chin 3 yao 4 ti 1 

gradually expand, exactly is pressing important (i.e. critical) 
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kuan 1 t oil 2 , p'ien 1 p’ien 1 ni 3 men 2 tso 4 

concern time ( period ) inclination you ( plural ) act 

(12) fu 4 hsiung 1 ti 1 eliih 3 chili 1 t'eng 2 t'a 1 ai 4 
fathers (elder) brothers only know love him love 

t’a 1 , p'a 4 t'a 1 t’i 2 k'u 4 , chin 3 t'a 1 

him (i.e. pet and fondle) afraid he weep cry, simply (wholly) he 

yao 4 ti 1 pien 4 tu 1 kei 3 (13) t'a 4 , chill 1 t'a 1 nao 4 ti 1 

wants what then all give him. Know hint vex him 

(i.e. knowing those who know their faults and vex them) 

pien 1 t'i 2 t’a 1 ta 3 ma 4 ch u 1 ch i 4 kei 3 t’a 1 hao 3 

then behalf him beat revile out anger, give him good 

(vent anger by beating and reviling) 

i'fu 2 ch'uan 1 , hua 1 hua 1 (14) lu 4 

clothes (to) wear, variegated variegated, flowered 

lit 4 , vao 4 chiao 4 jen 2 hao 3 k'an 4 , kei 3 t'a 1 hao 3 

flowered, want cause jwople beautiful see, give him good 

tung 1 hsi 1 ch ili 1 ning 2 k'e 3 tzu 4 chi 3 pu 4 ch'ih h 
things to eat, better even if you yourselves not eat. 

yao 4 ( hi) ku 4 eih 2 ku 4 nii 3 cliien 4 t'a 1 

Want protect suns, protect daughters seeing him 


ma 4 

jell 2 , pu 4 

cli’eii 1 

kuai 4 t'a 

4 , fan 3 shuo 1 t’a 1 

revile 

man, not 

heed fal 

blame him, reverse say he 




(on 

the other hand) 

ma 4 

ti 1 hao 3 , 

cliien 4 

t'a 1 (16) 

ta 3 jen 2 fan 3 shuo : 

revile 

is good, 

seeing 

him 

beat man reverse say 

t’a 1 

lising 4 tzu 3 

li 4 

hai 4 , 

shill 4 pu 4 p'a 4 

he 

temperament 

form idable severe, 

is not afraid-of 

jen 2 

ti ming 

2 hsiao 

3 te 2 tzu 

3 ti 4 pu 2 (17) shill 4 


man. Clearly knowing (the) young boys not right 

p’ien 1 sheng 1 hu 4 hum 3 , fan 3 shuo 1 hsiao 3 

insist screen shortcomings alternately saying small 

hai 2 tzu 3 cilia 1 pu 4 kuo 4 wan 2 skua 3 wan 2 skua 3 pa 4 
children not more making fun making fun that's 
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liao 3 , ho 2 (18) fang 1 ni \ ming 2 hsiao 3 te 2 tzii 3 

all, what harm ? Clearly knowing well the 

ti 4 hsia 4 chien 4 . t’ou 1 jen 2 tung 1 -hsi 4 , fan 3 
young ones down mean (and) steal people's goods, contrary 

k’ua 1 t’a 1 ling 2 li 4 , ts’ung 2 hsiao 3 (19) chiu 4 ku 4 

brag they quick clever, from youth are regarding 

(providing for) 


chia h 

P’ang 1 

jen 2 

shuo 1 

t’a 1 ti 1 

erh 2 tzu 3 pu 4 hao 3 , 

family. 

Side 

people 

say 

their 

sons not good, 

fan 3 

ch’en 1 

kuai 4 

pieh 2 

jen 2 . 


contrary 

blame 

scold 

those 

men. 



Record No. 1, Pari II 
Mandarin and Literal Translation 

(Line 1) Ta 4 hsiieh 2 chili 1 tao 4 tsai 4 ming 2 

Great Learning's teaching is in, illustrating 

ming s te 2 , tsai 4 hsin 1 min 2 tsai 4 chih 3 yii 2 

illustrious virtue, in renovating (the) people, in resting in 

chih 4 shan 4 . Chih 1 chih 3 , erh 2 hou 4 (2) yu 3 

extreme goodness. Knowing resting (place) and thereafter hare 

ting 4 , ting 4 , erh 2 hou 4 neng 2 ching 1 ; ching 1 erh 2 

settled settled and thereafter able (be) calm ; calm and 
(object of pursuit) 

hou 4 neng 2 an 1 ; an 1 erh 2 hou 4 neng 2 
thereafter able (be) tranquil; tranquil and thereafter able 

lii 4 ; lii 4 erh 2 hou 4 (3) neng 2 te 2 . Wu 4 

deliberate; deliberate and thereafter able attain. Things 

yu 3 pen 3 mo 4 , shill 4 yu 3 chung 1 shill 3 ; chih 1 so 3 

have root branch, affairs hare end beginning ; know ichat 

hsien 1 hou 4 tze 2 chin 4 tao 4 i 3 ; ku 3 chih 1 
first last then near teaching surely; Ancient ones 

(4) yii 4 ming 2 ruing 2 te 2 yii 2 t'ien 1 hsia 4 

wishing illustrate illustrious virtue in heaven under 

che 3 , hsien 1 chih 4 ch i 2 kuo 2 ; yii 4 chih 4 ch'i 2 
those, first ordered their kingdom ; wishing order their 
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kuo 2 che 3 hsien 1 ch'i 2 ch’i 2 (5) chia 1 ; yii 4 

kingdom they first regulated their families; wishing 

ch'i 2 ch’i 2 chia 1 che 3 hsien 1 hsiu 1 ch i 2 shen 1 ; 

regulate their families they first cultivated their persons ; 

yii 4 hsiu 1 ch’i 2 shen 1 che 3 hsien 1 cheng 4 ch’i 2 
■wishing cultivate their persons they first rectified their 

hsin \ yii 4 (6) cheng 4 ch’i 2 hsiu 1 che 3 hsien 1 

hearts ; wishing rectify their hearts they first 

ch’eng 2 ch’i 2 i 4 ; yii 4 cheng 2 ch’i 2 

(made) sincere their thoughts; wishing (make) sincere their 

i 4 che 3 hsien 1 chih 4 ch’i 2 chih 1 : chih 4 

thoughts they first extended their knowledge ; extended 

chih 1 tsai 4 (7) ke 2 \vu 4 ; wu 4 ke 2 

knowledge is in investigation things; Things investigated 

erh 2 hou 4 chih 1 chih 4 : chih 1 chih 4 erh 2 

and thereafter knowledge extends ; knowledge extended and 

hou 4 i 4 ch’eng 2 ; i 1 ch’eng 2 erh 2 hou 4 

thereafter thoughts sincere ; Thoughts sincere and thereafter 

hsin 1 ch’eng 4 ; hsin 1 (N) cheng 4 erh 2 lion 4 shen 1 

hearts rectified ; hearts rectified and thereafter persons 

hsiu 1 ; shen 1 hsiu 1 erh 2 hou 4 chia 1 ch’i 2 ; 

cultivated ; persons cultivated and thereafter families regulated; 

chia 1 ch’i 2 erh 2 hou 4 kuo 2 chih 2 ; kuo 4 

families regulated and thereafter state orderly; state 

chih 4 erh 2 (9) hou 4 t’ien 1 hsia 4 p ing 2 . Tzii 4 t'ien 1 
orderly and thereafter heaven under peace. From heaven 

(under heaven — China) 

tzii 3 i 3 chih 4 vii 4 shu 4 jen 2 , i 1 shih 4 ehieli 1 

son (emperor) also reaching to common people one thus all 

i 3 hsiu 1 shen 1 wei 2 pen 3 . (10) Ch’i 2 pen 3 

use cultivation person regard (as) root. That root 

luan 4 erh 2 mo 4 chih 4 che 3 fou 3 i 3 , Ch’i 2 so 3 

confused and branch orderly that not so, That what (is) 
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hou 4 che 3 po 2 erh 2 ch’i 2 so 3 po 2 che 3 

weighty then slighted and that what slighted then [regard as) 

hou 4 (11) wei 2 chih 1 yu 3 veh 3 . (12) Yu 4 ching 1 

weighty not it has been Right (hand) classic 

( never has been) 

i 1 chang 1 kai 4 k’ung 3 tzu 3 chih 1 yen 2 erh 2 tseng 1 tzu 3 

one chapter is (in) Confucius ’s words and Tseng Tzu 

shu 4 chih h Ch'i 2 ehuan 4 shih 2 chang 4 tze 2 
transmitted them. The explanatory ten chapters then (are) 

(13) tseng 1 tzu 3 chih 1 i 4 erh 2 men 2 jen 2 chi 4 

Tseng Tzii ’s views, and door- men (disciples) recorded 

chih 1 yeh 3 . Chiu 4 pen 3 pm 1 yu 3 ts’o 4 

them so. Old copies considerably have errors (in the) 

chien 3 , chin 1 yin 1 ch'eng 2 (14) tzu 3 so 3 ting 4 
tablets, now because Ch'eng Tzu thus arrayed (them) 

erh 2 keng 1 k’ao 3 ching 1 wen 2 pieh 2 wei 4 hsu 4 

and (having) again examined classical text (I) divide series 

tz’ii 4 yii 2 tso 3 . 
order, as (on) left (hand). 


(15) K’ang 1 kao 4 yueh 4 , k'e 4 ming 2 te 2 . 

K'ang announcement says, " Able illustrate virtue 


T’ai 4 chia 3 yueh 4 ku 1 shih 4 t'ien 1 chih 1 ming 2 

T ai Chia says, Contemplate study heaven's illustrious 


ming 4 . Ti 4 tien 3 yueh 4 , K'e 4 ming 2 
decree ." Emperor Canon says, “ Able illustrate 

te 2 . Chieh 1 tzu 4 ming 2 yeh 3 . (17) 

virtue. All themselves illustrious also. 


(16) chiin 4 

lo fty 

Yu 4 

Right (hand) 


chuan 4 chih 1 shou 3 chang 1 shih 4 ming 2 ming 2 
commentary ' s first chapter explains illustrating illustrious 


te 2 . 
virtue. 
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Record No. 1, Part I 
Cantonese 

(1) Man sui ye i sz shut yan ka to yau i tsz hing tai chae se skiu 
nin tsz tai (2) to koi kau fan tik. Ni hon ku sin shing wong lap tik 
kuai kii, kau heung ts'iin shing shi, (3) to ch'it lap se sz cheung. Yau 
kau mui tit ch’o vat yat kong shut ehiu t'ing fat lut. yau (4) vat nin 
yat pin hau ch'at tsz tai tik ho tai. Tsz tai yau eh’ut ping tsoi ying 
’ng chung tik, (5) ya kau t'a tsap ki ngai, chi ki lut. Chae se kuai kii 
tsung yan yan shang tsoi shai, (6) tsiin k au tsz sun tsip hau toi. Yan 
ka hing shi tsz tai, van ka pai, ya shi tsz tai. (7) Tan t in ha na ko 
yan shang ka loi tsau shi in yan, to shi kau fan shing liu (8) tik. Na 
ko yan shang ha loi, tsau shi ok yan, to shi pat kau fan wai liu tik. 
Sho (9) i yan ka tsz tai mun pat hok ho, to shi ni mun tso fu hing 
tik pat shi. Tsang (10) mo shiit fu hing tik pat shi. Tai fan yan 
tsung ’ng luk sui. to i shap loi sui, (11) t'ung sam mi song, chi shik 
tsim hoi, ching shi kan yau tik kwan t'au Pin ni mun tso (12) fu 
hing tik, chat chi t’ang t'a oi t'a, p’a t'a t'ai huk, tsun t'a yau tik, 
pin to k'ap (13) t'a. Chi t'a no t'a, pin t'ai t'a ta ma ch'ut hi. Yii 
t'a hau i fuk ch’iin, fa fa (14) luk luk. vau kiu yan hau hon. Yii t’a 
hau tung sai hat, ning ho tsz ki pat hat. Yau (15) ku i ku nil. Kin 
t’a ma yan, pat ch'in kwai t'a. Fan shiit t'a ma tik hau kin t'a (16) ta 
yan, fan shiit ta sing tsz li hoi, shi pat p'a yan tik. Ming hiu tak 
tsz tai pat (17) shi p'in shang u tiin, fan shiit siu siin tsz ka, pat kwo 
wan yau wan yau pa liu, ho (18) fong ni. Ming hiu tak tsz tai ka 
tsin lun yan tung sai, fan kw'a t'a ling li, tsung sui (19) tsau ku ka. 
P’ong yan shiit t'a tik i tsz pat hau fan ch in kwai t'a yan. 

Record No. 1, Part II 
Cantonese 

(1) Tai hok chi to, tsoi ming ming tak, tsoi ts'an man, tsoi chi yii 
chi shin. Chi chi, i hau (2) yau ting, ting, i hau nang tsing, tsing, 
i hau nang on, on, i hau nang lui, lui i hau (3) nang tak. Mat yau pun 
mut, sz yau chung ch’i, chi sho sin hau, tsak kan to i. Ku chi (4) yuk 
ming ming tak yii t in ha chi, sin ch i k’i kwok, yuk ch i k'i kwok chi 
sin ts’ai k’i (5) ka, yuk ts'ai k’i ka chi, sin sau k'i shan yuk sau k’i 
shan chi, sin ching k'i sam, yuk (6) ching k'i sam chi sin shing k’i i, 
yuk shing k'i i chi sin chi k'i chi chi chi tsoi (7) kak mat mat kak i hau 
chi chi chi chi i hau (8) i shing i shing, i hau sam ching, sam ching, 
i hau shan sau, shan sau, i hau ka ts’ai, ka ts ai, i hau kwok ch i, kwok 
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ch'i (9) i kau t'in ha p’ing. Tsz t'in tsz i chi vii shu yan vat shi kai 
i sau shan wai pun. (10) k'i pun lun. i mut ch'i chi fan i, k'i sho hau 
chi pok, i k'i sho pok chi hau (11) mi chi yau ya. (12) Yau king 
yat cheung, k'oi hung tsz chi in. i ts'ang tsz shut chi k'i fu shap 
cheung. tsak (13) ts'ang tsz chi i. i mun van ki chi ya, kiuk pun p’o 
yau ts'o kati, kam yan eking (14) tsz sho ting, i kang hau king man, 
pit wai tsu tsz vu tso. (15) Hong ko iit. hak ming tak. Tai kap 
lit, ku shi t'in chi ming ming. Tai tin iit, hak ming (16) kiln tak. 
Kai tsz ming ya. (17) Yau fu chi shau cheung shik ming ming tak. 

Record No. 1 

The Sacred Edict, Chapter XI, § § l and 2 
T ranslation ( Bailer ) 

(1) His Majesty’s meaning : (he) says : People as a rule have either 
sons or younger brothers. All these juveniles (2) should be educated. 
Look at the regulations drawn up by the Monarchs of olden times. 
They ordained that some instructors should be appointed in every 
village and city ; (3) that the laws of the Government (should be) 

expounded on the first of each month, and that (4) once a year the 
morals of the young should undergo examination. They also com- 
manded that all youths who went out soldiering, (5) should study 
military science and know the Military Code. The why and wherefore 
of these regulations no doubt is that mankind (6) relv entirely upon 
their children to perpetuate their posterity. The prosperity or ruin 
of the family depends upon (the character of) the rising generation. 
(7) Now whosoever in the world is good, it is by education that he 
has become so , (8) whosoever is evil, it is by the want of education 
that he has been ruined. (9) Hence if people s youngsters don’t 
follow the right, it is all the fault of you elders. (10) Why do I say 
this ? Because people as a general rule from the age of five or six 
to that of t\\ ent\ and over, (11) have not lost their boyish dispositions. 
Their experience is gradually forming ; it is indeed a critical period ! 
But unfortunately (12) your one idea is to pet them, and fondle them, 
and to give them everything for which they ask, for fear they should 
crv . (13) (If anyone) knows (their faults) and is vexed with them, 

you at once take up the cudgels on their behalf. You dress them out 
in gay clothing (14) that others may admire them, and pamper their 
appetites even at the expense of stinting your own. (15) You screen 
your children. If } oil see them curse or strike anvbody, instead of 
rebuking them you commend them, (16) and say’ they are of first- 
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rate mettle, not afraid of anyone. You are well aware the youngsters 
are in the wrong, (17) but screen their shortcomings, saying, “ The 
children are only in fun. (18) What’s the harm ? ” You know full 
well they meanly steal people's things, and yet you praise their smart- 
ness, (19) and call it beginning early to provide for the family. If 
others say your son is bad, you turn the tables and rebuke them. 

The Great Learning, Chapter I 
Translation (Legge) 

(1) What the Great Learning teaches is — to illustrate illustrious 
virtue ; to renovate the people ; and to rest in the highest excellence. 
The point where to rest being known, (2) the object of pursuit is then 
determined ; and, that being determined, a calm unperturbedness 
may be attained to. To that calmness there will succeed a tranquil 
repose. In that repose there may be careful deliberation, and that 
deliberation will be followed (3) bv the attainment of the desired end. 
Things have their root and their branches. Affairs have their end and 
their beginning. To know what is first and what is last will lead near 
to what is taught in the Great Learning. The ancients who (4) wished 
to illustrate illustrious virtue throughout the kingdom, first ordered 
well their own States. Wishing to order well their States, they first 
regulated their (5) families. Wishing to regulate their families, they 
first cultivated their persons. Wishing to cultivate their persons, they 
first rectified their hearts. Wishing (6) to rectify their hearts, they first 
sought to be sincere in their thoughts. Wishing to be sincere in their 
thoughts, they first extended to the utmost their knowledge. Such 
extension of knowledge lay (7) in the investigation of things. Things 
being investigated, knowledge became complete. Their knowledge 
being complete, their thoughts were sincere. Their thoughts being 
sincere, their hearts were then rectified. Their hearts (8) being 
rectified, their persons were cultivated . Their persons being cultivated, 
their families were regulated. Their families being regulated, their 
States were rightly governed. Their States being rightly governed, 
(9) the whole kingdom was made tranquil and happy. From the 
Son of Heaven down to the mass of the people, all must consider 
the cultivation of the person the root of everything besides. (10) It 
cannot be, when the root is neglected, that what should spring from it 
will be well ordered. It never has been the case that what was of 
great importance has been slightly cared for, and, at the same time, 
that what was of slight importance has (11) been greatly cared for. 
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(12) The preceding chapter of classical text is, in the words of Confucius, 
handed down by the philosopher Tseng. The ten chapters of 
explanation which follow (13) contain the views of Tseng, and were 
recorded by his disciples. In the old copies of the work, there 
appeared considerable confusion in these, from the disarrangement of 
the tablets. But now. availing myself (14) of the decisions of the 
philosopher Ch'eng, and having examined anew the classical text, 
I have arranged it in order, as follows : (15) In the Announcement 

to K ang it is said, “ He was able to make his viitue illustrious.” 
In the T'ai Chia it is said, " He contemplated and studied the illustrious 
decrees of Heaven.” In the Canon of the Emperor (Yao) it is said, 
“ He was able to make illustrious (16) his lofty virtue.” These 
passages all show how those sovereigns made themselves illustrious. 
(17) The above first chapter of commentary explains the illustration 
of illustrious virtue. 



in : a xt i as r nix 

By J. M. Fxv.u.a 
Pki:fa( i. 

§ 1. The Pahlavi text treated iu this article was first published 
hy M. E. Hr.oi'iti:r from a eodex of the Bibliotheque Rationale 
of Paris — the niannscrit Supplement persau, no. 1216, p. 1 — 4 — 
in the Revue de L’Histoirc des Religions, Paris 1895. vol. 32, 
pp. 18—23 of the appendix, and translated hy him with notes in 
the same volume of the Reute pp. 233 — 241. It was published for 
the second time in the Pah IT. J I, pp. 109 — 114 and edited by 
Jamasi'-Asax v i Hom bay 1913' with collations from the mss. JE. 
JJ. MK. and DP. 

§ 2. A short uote on the text is written by E. \V. West in 
GIrPh. II. p. 119: "Then follow the texts mentioned in gg <7 — 78 
two of which are non-religious and occur both in J. and Pt. The 
first of these is the Dnillit-i-Astin'i. containing about 8U0 words, 
of which the first *5 are lost from J. It professes to be an alterca- 
tion between a tree growing in the country of Astir and a goat, 
in which both state their claims to being more useful than the other 
to mankind. " It is said above that M. Risk m.r has made the first 
attempt at a complete translation. Another attempt to translate the 
text has been made in the introduction to the PalilT. II i Bombay 
1913), pp. 37 — 39 by IJ. T. Axkt.i -akia, but his translation is some- 
times not quite consistent with the text, especially from the stand- 
point of grammar. Further where the text offers us the utmost dif- 
ficulties, e. g. 19, 20, 31, 32, 30—38, 41, 43, 40, and 52 — 54. 
the translator passes over these passages without even making the 
slightest allusion to this omission . cf. also KH. pref. g 2>. Apart 
from these big omissions, he leaves out difficult words or expres- 
sions from the translation, e. g. o* § 14, -xnpr g PI. W g 35. 

g 3(3, -rtW g 39. i V g 40, § 43, £>«;•»?! 

g? 44, and ©A §51. I am not inclined to put the translation which 
Axki.esai:ia has given in the category of a jmrjiorf as he does 
when he says "the text purports to sa\ that . . PahIT. II. in- 
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traduction, p. 37. Still I will not pass any remark on these omis- 
sions on his part, hut leave the reader to form his own judgment 
on the method followed by him here and elsewhere in the intro- 
duction. Although 1 am quite aware of the risks of attempting a 
complete translation of such a recent text corrupted in parts through 
the ignorance of the scribes as the text in question, I have done 
so in order to put before the students of Pahlavi another short 
text transliterated on the principles laid down by Bauiiioi.omak in 
IF. 38, 39. Moreover I have selected this text from many others, 
because it contains numerous words, which are not to be found in 
already published glossaries. It contains, therefore, a further con- 
tribution with the Pahlavi Glossary of my Kinri Unarm- (Paris 
19211 to the materials for a Pahlavi dictionary. 

§ o. The anecdote treated in the text belongs to the so-called 
“Rangstreitliteratur” or the literature dealing with disputations 
about the personal superiority between two persons or personified 
objects. This literature is mostly written in a poetical form, and 
very seldom in prose. M. Stkixscii.yeidlu has given an elaborate 
list of the names of stories and anecdotes pertaining to this parti- 
cular branch of literature in his “Rangstreitliteratur'’ in the Abh. 
der RAW. Wien, phil.-hist. Klasse, vol. 155, 4 ,b part (1908), which 
are collected from Arabic, Persian, Modern Hebrew. Italian, French. 
Provencial. English, and German sources. Further Bacilek has men- 
tioned in ZRMG. tin. 532 — 33 a story of a sheep and the vine, 
which he found in a codex belonging to the library of the Jewish 
I heological Seminary of New \<»rk. which contains mostly Persian 
texts written in Hebrew characters. He has also contributed an 
ui tide called Zur Rangstreitliteratur aus der arabischen Poesie 
der Juden Jemens ’ in Melanges Hartwig Derenbourg, Paris 1909, 
p. 131 147. It is clear from the list of Steixsohxkider mentioned 

above, that this literature was very popular among the Mohamme- 
dans, Jews, and Christians, among the latter especially during the 
middle ages, "lien the troubadours travelled from place to place 
singing theii stoiies. Sieixsciixeuier is right in searching the proto- 
type of the disputations in Modern Hebrew in the poetical form 
in the ancient Arabic poems, in which the hero of the piece boasts 
ot the fame of his clan and his own personal merits, chiefly when 
he is taking part in a poetical contest or when he is before his 
eiKiin p. 7). liopeily speaking this type of Arabic poems must 
be. therefore, called ‘poems pertaining to a contest of preference" 
in Arab or On the other hand in the Persian 
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representatives of this branch of literature, the ‘the poems 

of contest”, the persons contending are so inconsiderable, that the 
necessity of a judge, who pronounces in favour of the one or the 
other contending party, becomes absolutely unavoidable, and in con- 
sequence, the originally planned oCMiic becomes "a poem of 
strong eulogy ” viz. of the judge. The Persian poet As.vm 

(died between 1030 — 41) was the first to make the songs of con- 
test native to the soil of Persia, and thus he must be considered 
the founder of the oCkti-c tGlrPh. II. 220 tf. . 

§ 4. Just as in the Persian ofiOl in the anecdote of the 
Pahiavi text the persons contending, the tree and the goat, are 
so inconsiderable, that both of them call upon men to judge their 
personal superiority over their opponent ( cf. S 2. no. a). Put as 
might be expected, there is no decision arrived at in the text to 
settle this dispute, which proves most probably the imperfection 
of the Pahiavi text. Moreover the anecdote does not only fall into 
the category of -‘the literature dealing with the contest of perso 
nal superiority, hut it falls also into that of the fable ”. 

§ •"». it seems to me that there existed once an original Pahiavi 
form of the anecdote, perhaps written in imitation of the Arabic 
which was translated into Modern Persian. Poth the ori- 
giual Pahiavi and the MP. version have been lost to us in course 
of time, after the latter was re translated into the Pahiavi form 
lying before us ( cf. also KH. pref. §4). It is for this reason, that 
we find again in this text new features features uncommon in 
the classical Pahiavi works like the Dinkart. Dahstau i Drink. &c . 
enumerated and commented on in KII. pref. 11 — 12. Further 
we find some M1‘. dialectical forms like ki x “ rst for hast 1. 
32, 30, 44, kanml, pres 3. plur. iji? 0, 7. and so forth. ^3 
kar'rt. pres. 3. sing. 21, knt. ppp. § 24, ktmnn. pres. 1. sing. 
S 26, and the expressions like am pa >' amras zamlk dra.rt-oin $3. 
where the pron. 1 sing, in the cas. reef, is unusually expressed by 
the end. !°° hi. and mi am dra.rt £ 2 , hat-am § 21. ilrram fnlr 
■> aint § 21. and so forth, where *i° or *° °«w stands for the pron. 
1. sing, in the cas. obliq. Again in man pa .r'nniras zannk ilroit-om 
§3, jc'ut-viinnmk kas-om § 49. da-otii Sjirt jiadait ^41, 43. rr-om 1 1 am 
alone) apartar hem to §§ 45, 46. Axku-.s.vkia calls these forms and 
expressions Dan iPahlT. II. in trod. p. 37). Put I should rather like 
to call them simply MP. dialectical expressions, because they are 
not peculiar to one dialect only, but are common to the group of 
MP. dialects called Central dialects, cf Girl’ll. II. p 0*1 ft'. More 
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over the word Ihr 7 according to Ar.-KiiowAnr.zMi signifies the 
Median dialect — J.a>\ — which was used 

also as the court-dialect (cf. IJber Mafabh AJ-Obnu. p. iiv. 5. 
edited by G. Van Veuvex, Le\ den l*95i. Whereas in modern times 
the name (Lihn is widely used by oriental as well as occidental 
writers instead of l)cr>. with which the Zoroastrians ot Persia 
designate their dialect as a protest against the degrading word 
(Lib) 7 (GIrPh. I b 382). 

§ 6. There are further in this text some word* written with 
the unusual p/cim orthography, e. g. apartar §§ 4f>, 48 tor 

<turc Mart § 20 for «mu and ito*o Liu it § -1 for 

^oon ha i'll §§ -1. 2ti for § 2, fer man § 3. f man § 43, 

and fr ian unusual ideogram i tanai man § 4(i for \ = ><? to for 

§49, ai/rt §49 for lemeio. and tern remit §54 for Finally, 

there occurs a peculiar diminutive form »rnOr martomak in §§ 19. 
20. and 44 in the sense of martom -‘mankind, man". 

§ ?. My wording of the text is based mostly on the text pu- 
blished in PahlT. II 'S. above i. Necessary corrections are made in 
the text and better readings adopted after a careful examination 
of the collations given in the footnotes to the above-mentioned text 
and of the text published by M. Bi.ociili s. above!, which I de- 
signate P. or the ms. of Paris in the text-critical notes. 

§ S. These text-critical notes are marked by Arabic figures, and 
are occasionally accompanied by remarks on rare words and on 
the Pahlli orthography. Redundant words are enclosed in round 
brackets and words omitted and hence inserted by me in square 
ones. All notes marked by the letters of the alphabet have refer- 
ence to the exegesis In these latter notes I have used abbrevia- 
tions A. and P). for Axklesaria and B locket respectively, when- 
ever I have quoted their translations. As I have intended this ar- 
ticle for the use of the students of our school, 1 have given in the 
notes the MP. equivalents even of the easiest and the most com 
mon Midi’, words. For the same reason I have restricted myself 
to as litteral a translation of the text as possible. 


A i.isi oi ini. Aimni.vxATioxs ok the iitlia m- hook.- ani> thi. 
NAME' Ol Al'lnons 

[i 'miip. KM. inrrnd pp s— <i. HiillM I'tiul 1. 4. p. l 

\ A Altai Ytr<i. Xmiwl. Eililiuu ot M || u o amt E. \\ i -i Fin- Bonk ot Aida 
\ Irat llouilp.iv \ I .< onion 1S7-J. 
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Bull* iMiul Tlic Biillrtiu of tlio School ol Oriental Studies London Institu- 
tion. London 

I hank k Beitruoo :nis chineMschon ijiielleu zm Kenntnis dor Turk'olker mid 
Skythen /.eiiti.ihi'iens unis drill Anli. /. d. Aldi.indl. dn k PreiiG Ak 
d Wiss. \oni .1. 1 Oi >4. Berlin l;in4 von o. I'iivnm- 

TIN IlitifiiXl Xa.-l . .Irri ii dill" to flic edition of M II v I < . ill till- Book ol Anki 
Vlraf. I»< mi 1 >.i \ .v London 1 .^72. p. l’oT If. 

KII Tlir Pallin' i Text "Kin:;' IIusi.iv and liis Box |inldi'lird and ti.ui'- 
latrd 1 1 v ,!. 11. Lsviii Paris 1 02 1 . 

MaroI'uii K ran -a hr naidi drr < !eo<jrapliie drs l’s Mins Xnrenuc'i. von Dr. 

■ I. Mauqiaiii Berlin 1 ! t0 1 . 

l’W •'.a nskrit-Worterl midi, h craus;; e*: \ on H Bon i in im.k and I!. Hn i h l'etors- 

1)111'*;' IS.?.-, ff. 


Lli iiu; ai;ui;i,vla'11().\s 

t onii) KII. innod. pp. U — In. Bullsostiul. I. 4. p l'J'i 


e.ls. I)1llil|. ('.'I'll' ol llii 1 11 11- 

I’i. 1 

"iciu li 

e.1' rei t easll' reetlls 

(kih. 

( kahrT 

e.i 11 -. i.ms.lti'e 

opt 

opt.lt i\ e 

deiloin. deliolllin.ltl' e 

ortlioe-r oi tho^rapli v 

diinin. dim inur i\ e 

|».utic 

participle 


a )(0>^ 

usnnl i dm i t 


ntOO »” ird -ss» JU 
'■uhr n tar haul 


rust / <t /a it I. 


IW" yor -*C>m 2 J^*S" [’] 

hast sura-' hast hail: hand* asnrjl: [i] 


tt'rf r ’ter» -•o'? [=>t] 1 r, i tr^ 


waiicf burns iiidiut and [o] ri/.ial: n tarr 

® te'fte-v i^ jj o Vr [=>] 
. inrnrrt hay >irni nutjTtr [d] 


Tlie Assyrian tree. 

1 . A tree stands grown 
11)1 there in the land of 
Assyria. Its trunk is dry. 
its top is fresh, and its 
root 1 resembles the i su- 
gar- wane its fruit re- 
sembles the grape. It pro- 
duces such i sweet fruits' . 


1. 1 I'm the orthoai. el. KII. p. .Vi. — -’ P. — l'lie otliei nos lul\ e 

'S3P“ loi it. A. read' mst. t lie Dai i r\pr. for istit' — 1 l'lie copyist ha* nut- 
ten the idei it> inn: for tai "a-dde. besides instead ol tnrr "fresh . MP. .j ■ 
ef. for a similar mistake KH s lift. no. — 4 Mss. — ’ l or the e\)ir. 

el. KII s u.J. 

4 M)i , A 1 1 la.ii- i . — 1 I'll' 4 1 — MP. j — 1 < t M1’. ^,>,.1 ,'o 

' \ I'U.fcRM. 
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2 Ji [*J] 1 “>0 

om Cm [/v7c>] ddtostCm-martomCm ’2. 

terpen -T >r J <o^-> 

:kn mpart/t hum 0 hd- Imhuul t dru.il 

»if A* >*ei rfp 0 ^ ( 1 

<jn)t(it' - rus pu hum u/mrtur to liar u: 


’2. For the judgment' 
of men that iny " high tree 
contested ' with a goat 
saying : " I am superior 
to thee in various things. 


o M,o 

. h?r 


±)-t s ©-*1 r no 1 ity - 

dru.itom :,nmik I'nmrux jui muu :}. 


I am the tree in the 
land of X'aniras there is 


'2. 1 Thus in T.i. .1.1 I . - It is written liere with the vowel 

\ o. which senes .is ,i connecting link between "u of mi and "in the enel 
]it'on. 1 sing — 1 I*. - 4 <T MidPT. Bun. /.AirWh 122. and prof § 0 

5» s;ilsi> hit: "o goat ' as also later on Ur... iie i translated the word differently 
tirst "goat and then ■■ I . The \ocative is necessity, as it shows us who begin' 
to speak tirst The original text had perhaps 5» 5» hm a: -o goat. I . — 

° .Vn unusual orfhogr. for ! h written for o ace. to the Sassanian pro- 

nuneiation of p. as also in SS 45 4s 

11 A reads i pu. voc pait.. a I >ari expi.: B. read' dm " lor the men oil 
the icligion and takes martnmiiii-dntistuii nut with § 1. I take the word to 
mean "judgment . because in our story the contending patties are so in- 
significant that the necessity of a judge. who pronounces his decision in fa- 
' our of one or the other party is absolutely unavoidable, just as it is in the 
Persian t tt course in our story theie is no decision anived at as 

to the superiority ol one of the two contending parties oxer the other, as it 
i' expected, but they go their different ways after enumerating their points 
of superiority — A. takes if for a Dari form for ££ r hom "I am' B. for 
an end. pron 1. sing, s no. 2. — r A. reads am nipnrtd "I argued ", xvhieh 
is certainly wrong- for meaning rump, hamnipartdt "tight, combat, duel". Kll 
p 71. H MP. The form nipartd goes back to a denominative WCtdeh 

nipartitan "to tight, to combate d — *' Lit. •• upped . hence •• supeiior ". A. 
more dcserx ing . ol course a tree rendering 

•>. 1 ( t lire!, j *, — - p. — •' I lus r is ol course redundant, as 

it is already expressed in Ztr um nr does it stand for Ci om. i. e. vfr hom 
■ 1 am ' ' J 

I lie name ol the seventh part ot the world situated in the middle 
of the othei six. A xv. x’ainru&a . <. Bmr.. AirWh. ISdf. 
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teiAe/w ' f m?-F $}) no other l like 1 ' me, be- 

x'arrt man Uni salt ie hamtan nest cause the king eats from 

0 ^ ;, r <W ;n ^ lne ’ when 1 carr y fruits 

. Inn- dicarom nok l:a ane " 

0 )“?>;* £ 4. I am the plank 1 of 

■ h<nn tait-makdkdn 4. the ship 1 "'. 

° re'enem [ J ] Zfr eiAu c 1 am the cloth a of 

. rntpdwnt [t] horn frasp ."». the sails 1 ’ 

'£ J r^ ^ f s 0. They make •’ from me 

\l>afa*\ lr karnnhmin hue i/i/akrop (i. t] le broom with which 

o : i - cor they clean" the house 1 

■ man n mrJtan v mi lend and the courtyard 1 . 

" I ropcrly .'•peaking • haring a similar body: lia\ ing the same dimeu- 
don ' : for meaning romp. Ml’. "standing in the same rank, on the 

same footing: a colleague . MP. haring tin same colour . and 

so forth. 

4* * MP. "plank, board . tor the orthogi. s. KII. 8. no. 2, and 

PahIT. I. 118. ;i. where ysxy? tnrtak. cf. Arml.w facial: — '■ MP 
••shuttle ; Arml.w. maloti, "boat, canoe' The final -on. the pi. sntf. is perm- 
liar. s. nturuu-razak $8. — ' J prefer this translation to those of A. and P. . 
taking maknhiln in the sense of Aim makoil. because immediately in § 5 tin- 
sail of tile ship is mentioned. A. translates " 1 am the pin (p of the shuttle’ . 
whereas K. " 1 become the shuttle and the board . 

•* MP. .aj.s "a variegated cloth with which the house and other 

buildings are deeoiated on festival days (Vi comp Aw. fraxpat "cush- 

ion. pillow ", Him.. AirWb. loop: "the beam of the roof (Vera.F.usi. B takes 
the word in the latter sense, whereas the meaning ‘mast' gi\ on to this word 
by A. is incomprehensible — >• MP. Vo < Vn.iri:- and Zcnkki: ■ the mast 
of the ship ' ( Vri.ia.us). 1!. takes tin- word in this latter sense. 

<>. 1 Inserted in order to complete the sense as ven often in this text, 
as in § 7. 12. Id and so foith : comp Aw . paiti "with (an instrumenti . "per : 
also used as a preposition of place "where i.cf. § 7 . s I'.ihl. AirWb. 822 
The final "s is tin' encli. pron 3 sa. It is always placed after the substantive 

-- 2 1’. wf. - 3 l’ J 

■> For reading and meaning cf MidPT. kari^n for kuniin. IF. Js. 21 
her- is a dialectical form for kun- in MP. central dialects, s. CIrPh 1. As/. 
HS9, 394, 1199. — '■ MP. s. UlrPh I a 303. For tjmtk- s KII. § Ik no. 3. 

Barihoi.omak. takes the word grammatically in the pi nr. corresponding to 
btx^i. as also in the following paragraphs, cf Ti.m-.sc,,, Anzeiger Wien. Ak. 
d. W. phil.-hist Kl /.'/„'/. 1 f This form without the plur 'iiftix then stands 
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papi:i;> roxTi;ii;rn:i> 


[■wet] i£ ^ ( 1 '• 

I" patas] hr hinrnd man hue jura- ?. 

o s^j i -oe bo'* 

. hrnij a tjuv hopnul 

[■>] ^ $ ^r-F \ 

[fj I'Ut'rilil hum hue dltmlnuh S. 

o 1 4 -u3| 

. ru : ill - ultra it 

i-ciitlN for the imui am l .ice. plui — >»/•«;»«</ pres :! | > I u r fiom 

mUO’^’i nnatan "to anaiiyf. to }»rin.ir into ordei . lir ••in itde. in 00x0111 
Ai n-ttijnfi •'In- mastiT'. ,P\V. domuu from eAt nut: • 1 1 1 1 * • r ' comp 
Aw. ririi:. a piopei noun. cl. Unit.. Aiitth 1451 lurthei <-niii|i Aw iu:an 
•• arran,o< iii* ur. commandment. nil,- and rt-u ul.it i< >n I'm w lii.-li tlm Paid wr-oon 
nn/rh-tt, itmih'ii. > Bin: AiiA\ li. l.T2o. I In- won! in iptestintt is o! emii.se 
omnieeted in its inoamnj; with Mi, IP. uyitstuu ami mushtu ir/rutft tul pres. 3 - 
plur.. s. K 1 1 . ? o7 i "tn arranjfe to Inin." into . h , I <■ i to doenrate . MP. 

^ ^ I'P-t I and don. B.miiiioi.omai emisidors tin' wm<l to lie 

corrupted lonn oi hrtiznul ••tin y i n ; i k < • 'hiniim deal . cl'. AitAVh. r,o. 

no. 1- lurthor ,1' Nil x7. •_« . peciilitu ly often \ for ^ Imloio i — 

I tom Aw mutfhnia-. MP ( \ t r t.t-.itsj lor in < a n i Hi; comp yuv w*h(tl 

"tent, camp . P.ilil I . a, 21. — " Prom Aw. nmuitu- ■ house MP. 1 I'm 

the f-xpr mrbtn n man. - l'alil P M 1. ;i. lt> l IT. 1W IP. where man u mehuu 
occurs BAttrimioMu, trauM.it, ir ••dwellin f f room', ami holme Cl' Him . 
MiruiiM. Ill lit;, no 3. 

T. 1 M-.>. luxe a leilitml.int ; aftei this word 

* MP. jU?. Ai.ih ’‘a wooden mmtar ' (Yt llki:-i ■ -a lariio w oodon 

mortar in which the is 1, eaten oil' iSnis„is„. A. renders the word by - the 
tlnti'liine pin . wln-reas B hy -pestle', cf Aw r/cnu:a- " the jjoad for cattle 
Him. AirWb -Ml. Arinl.w yurazatt. MP j\<£ (Vima.it, ami Stkixuass' — 
'> Pit they heat . cl. MP. and which are related to 

■to heat : comp Ai b, t „n/u- cans. (Tom. hup- "to set in motion, to shatter, 
to make shixeriiur '. - - FrP l 1. - MP. I! am „ot.om*k considers 

to he pet haps term/ "Idowinjr up . i e - Mamina up In ldowiiijr*- cf. 

iiu I) — ■ MP. AniiLu . hrinj. 

S. 1 M». 4*i_ 5|. probably for 

* < t. MP "a pail of bellows-, domed hmu M[>. "to 

blow'. - '• Pies, partie. tiom ,,*3, ni ,,lan "to blow' : comp. MP. — 

- The tom, is iiete most pod, ably the phtrnle tnntum. but comp maliduti- 
fa.it s 4. 


i. They make from 
me the wooden mortar 
in which they pound 1 bar- 
ley and rice 

s. They make from me 
t he pair of bellows- 1 , w hich 
blows b the tire '. 
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o [•>] Z(r - !(. I am tlie wooden- 

. rnr:iltinnt [i] how mol; *4. shoe-' of the cultivators b . 


o 1 eo"ei*«A [->1 «£>" iAi i . 

. hralai)i(il})n<kl)i [<] horn ndht'nt 10. 

*il ^ I 1 

/Htd to hr hnnnd man hen' rnsan 11 . 

c J h) | ■V'cei | 

. handautl [putnts] 

1 iA> i£ ->‘A i £ oii» ir 

rjartuu to hr harrnd man Inn- top 12. 

o ->Vey; r^o^oj 
. mdtrnd [patew] 


10. 1 am the two (woo- 
den- 'sandals 1 of the bare- 
footed ones 1 '. 

11. 1 am the cord 
with which they hind 
thy '' foot. 


1‘2. They make from 
me the post-', with which 
they kiss 1, thy neck' 1 


9. t'oiii]). Aiml.w molt, am! .Midi 1 . nunal . § oh. which is a ( on- 

t cacti 1 1 form of *oiol; -nil; -little shoo . diinin from *lf nwl. 'll’ s ; propeiiy 
speaking a 'in. ill slum: the shoe of a woman . with which comp. Arml.w 
nniinh — >- t’f Ml’. f.Jj and and j-, j 'a culti\ ator. a pea- 

'.lllt iViii.mis 

10. 1 flints aho I’, where, is I Mill ff. loo. In’ lia> 

1 MI’, JJij. Arab, dual yJjii "the « ooden-'lioe i|oi the hath or for 
wnlkiny in the Hindi Zi nk i i: • Anni.w uni "the horse-shoe . file word is 
borrowed from Arabic A. only tran-i ribes the word by nhiu -• 1! farther 
compares the word with Mi’. aAif 'shoes ■ Silim.A'S and \ i i.lliis'i — "Ml’. 

11. ‘ Ml’. A I rti'uwi- s. 1 1 o UN NpKt. l.'JT. — '’ Lit. "to time the 

feet . ethical dat . '. ^ 12. 

12. 1 1’ lA. most piohably the copyists mistake for 'A, MK ,1.1 and 
JK have Af o gartluu written as mu word 

. Ml-. t “wood, a block of Wood, a post of wood i\ rr.i.iais 
li eorreetlv takes it to mean the heavv i--iin piece ol wood which is tied to 
the neck of cattle wry laiely to that of limits and 'lieep. which pi-vents 
them from riinniiiit* awa\ and from nttac-kiinr men A. ti.uislates it "the* stick 
— *- MIL . v . ^ I , also ■ .i.i ^Lo to “kiss, the vulir.ii and onomatoportir 
form for^jj^s^o. cf. lions NpKt. h-L Arm. paean. pamitem "I ki» are also 
onomatopoc-tic. B. "on lait coiirber . 'they make bend . but then the read- 
mit ^ - — 1 Lit "to tiler the neck', ethical dat. s. s It. — J A. leads o gui- 
dun “two apples ot thy neck . lit “two neck' . s. no 1 
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yi ^ ( 1j 0t I" 

sariikTni to let- kan-ntl max liar mrs 13. 

. - 'it [ patas ] 

1 o-” y> '$ *")»ve>’ [’] 1 £ 

St-: to kr iitnrmi [ 1 ] how rzm 11. 

o ico^) 

. hnsT-nd 


13. They make from 
me the peg’ 1 , on which 
thev - ? - h thee head 
downwards c . 

11. I am the fuel 1 of 
the fire b . which roast 
thee completely '. 


[j] „ a y-00’" rseso’? ic 

[(] stir pa how asdyak- tapostihi 1”>. 

. sahrdxrdn 


i:». I am the shade’ 
of summer h over the head 
of the riders' - . 


13. 1 All ins'?, except I’ S)(. — 2 Mss. up*. 5 A. leads snrhitnal. rnzhul 
Ml’ — b It seeui' that A connects ncmtl with .Midi’. di;>:.ctan. 

Ml’. "which is impossible to d<> as not only the prefix a- hut also the 

long s are missing in va:ind. 13. renders "they attach or hind (tlieei with the 
head lowered " - > MI*. tVi li.eiis and Sieinoass). Comp, for 

Midi’. nkustau "to hang up'. Kll. S 20. MidPT. dijust A. takes the 3 ot the 
following word with tip” and reads xarki’mak "headlong . which even sup- 
posing to he a conupted form of silrttl, Hunk can hardly explain the final -ah. 
or most probably on the analogy of Midi’ * 1 v.on-ttk. M 1 "how'’ . 

••ipiomodo 

14. 1 P o’. 

■* Frl’ 1 1 — Cf Ml’. { ;~jt. — b ( 'f. § S. no. • . — r Comp. MI’. t 

''preparation, order . from which the demon, 
prepare: to dispatch of" iVci.i.lrs and S ilingassi. Most probably the meaning 
•preparation i~ developed from the original meaning "pain", "the success- 
ful passing through pain . and lienee "preparation”, of. lions NpKt 291. Here 
of course I take the word adverbially "through, and through . Mild, "gal 
and the expr.se: hriktan eipial to Ml’ "to cook thoroughly 

Or does the word signity some product of the goat ^ 

15. a Ml’ AjLj. as to the orthogr ef. ^ lx. where 3'CXJ’ sayttk occurs 
A. renders the word by "the umbrella ". whereas 1’ by "the fan. the um- 
brella' But the meaning is far-fetched, as the Ml', word for "umbrella is 

and not <*jLso. Bakihoi.omae. — '■ MI’. A. and It. takes 

"the word in the ace of time — "in summer ■ B. also takes the word to mean 
p.uasol . lit. "the shade of summer . — r The word salirchirdn can hardly 
mean "the satraps' in this and other passages The mean, "the rulers — ef. 
MP ^-4 s '.-' suits everywhere \ery well 
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[l] r^2J^1 [->] 1 vft“ -*(j" 1- 

[«] rarzikarun [<] ho»i Hakr 16. 

£ r\&Cww [ J ] j o*b)r 

hue tajiangtik duitmartan [t] angamm 

0 ^ 

. I' are ml man 


[-'i£ CiCi** 2 ] 1 [ J ] 

[Zv“ honi] hud* [/] 

4 ir yosi* [i] s ^_) 

a hiras]; [/(] bareml 


H<jy)-*(3 I V 

durnl'dan 17. 

(->) mt>o "ir ntefo ! 
i / ) '< ihr o sabr 


1 r; 

nutrneakan 


0 

. hi rah; 


| J | Z6r co-*o 4 ' i \ i s 
[/] horn nil/ tin IS. 111. 


16. I am the sugar a 
of the cultivators b and 
the honey ' of the noble. 
They make from me the 
chest ,l . 


17. 1 am the mediein- 
ease -1 of one who under- 
stands 1, niediein). which 
they carry from city to 
city and from physician 
to physician 

IS. 19. 1 am the nest' 1 
of small birds' 1 . I throw' 


1(>. 1 These two words form parr of s- ].", m I’alilT. 110. 1. Imt they 
properly belong to si 10. — 2 III P ;r > «?. i. e three words. 

a ITP. • >. 2 — Ml*. SJk A read' it 1, haunt and leaves off untranslated. 

whereas 1». has quite I the whole .sentenci lie translates T am 

the dixh (■' bee-hive -p of those who eolleer the honey ' — ’■ ( 'f ^ <1. no ll — 
r I rl'. 5 3. M 1'. \ ■ A. reads ir cjijhashyd and leaves out untranslated: of. 

no. a. — ,l MP. “a chest, a casket' Sikisc.asso. ";t basket, especiallv 

tor bread: a bo\ tor perfume-sellers : a suigieal box ' i Vl'llkks 1 . A. reads it 
tnfang. MP g£Ai_! " musket . but then the final ;i" remains unexplained 
1!. translates it "spinning-wheel and spindle , thus he reads <- ■< ~ » dal;, 

MP. 

17. 1 .1.1. and P “*}■ la “W with the \.u Inserted in order 

to complete the sense “ Thus P. — 4 1'hus P. 

1 MP Midi’, chiral; "iiiedieine. — '■ I'm moaning comp. t iijja- 

lcan-hu-nas. Kll fs 12. A. leads ri/ii behold . cf < 2. im a. whereas H. china 
physician , and says in the note lit. "savant - the arab. word- „*.£.**. k 
which signify •• physician 1 originally meant -a learned man. a savant". — 
0 MP. Arml.w. hu-l. A. translates the sentence - which the consulting 

physicians carry from place to place . Thi' is from the grammatical stand- 
point quite incorrect. If he reads hi:a<kdH-ht:a-l,. it mii't mean "the chief 
physician or lit. "the physician of physicians" like ^ahan-mh "the king of 
kings '. Most probably lie has h it out hath' in the translation and taken lu- 
:ct*knn plur. as goxeming the [ilui \ erb humid 

IS. If). 1 P 

1 AMP. oPs-iA — '■ < .'f. MP gki : for the dimin suffix -mil., s dr- 
ill. 1 a 2?1 - - KiT. JO. 11 - <f. MP' 0 .A:fi. 
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Ijr rastuk r <] L'lii'tlthl'int ■],, | snijiik 

il) «i' "CJ 

(()■ '>■ ml l'i runt bum u<>k /><< utrijnnotu 

c JujJau ^ sn 1 ^Ittir 

. rimisi iiil n I"' hum ninrtomol . 


[my] shade 1 over the fa- 
tigued merchants', [1 who 
am' grown up in the 
fresh - earth, when men '• 
appreciate 1 me correctly 
through this] that they 
do not destroy me. 


(f 'n"tei 

,^5 

tt’ifr 


/ 

O 

i'll n-dnn 

zornfhu 

Inf i 

n horn 20. 

he golden - coloured '' ri- 

-0“ W’t' 



*v> [t* | 

vers 1 '! may this he 1 that 

nm d wst 

in mii mi nk • t 

’ it)) h a >/u *‘f 

men. for whom there is 





no wine and bread', eat 

./ 1 nriutil 

i i i ha r 

man 

Inn nan a 

from me the crop [of 



o -'sitter t^w-T 

fruits], which are hang- 



. nrr rli ml Iii unhurt 

ing' together- on me! 


- ’ For i >1 tinner - s 15. no 1 • Ml’ •• w minded. i < • k . mtirm • el 

ili/nii-yiiitnl; •wmnnied to the lit <• < c 1 • t'oi meaning ei. (Itil'li I li II- 

I .it "trampled i innlei loot ■ . ]>}>]> liom i'ts»*" ./ o/sfuc . el Him Mh.iiiM II J7 
' I’.i/. hmhihaiju. M\ ■/ f> 37. MU I'.i Ini' km in nun in i n l-l «• i - MI’ 

CVri i.tii.-t A traii'l.iti- -woihei' peiluip' leading tin- \ ; 1 1 i ; 1 1 1 1 Inn- 
kurnn. MP — r I. it. •• new . Ml’ *i cf. lions \pl!t I : Ml’ 

' a lit lo man. ,i manikin Vru.hi:- . ilimin lonn ■ man • loi etwii 
ri. ijiHi.. zAirW ’Ii. To. I'lm >ing. i- um-d hero in the collects e -« n-i with tin 
verb in the plnr ITP It. 1 — ! In-nom. Innii Midi’. d* nr. ’value. priee". cl. 

1 1 X. /. !i. U'. ami Paid! l 1. MP. ,1 — 1 Itoiioni horn ■fp'u / inns 'in : 

tor meaning - ct. AV. sfi 5. 

20 1 J’. other in" f" «3i a.> two wooN — rims P. cl. ? I' — 

; Tlni' I'a. P ■¥*. oilier urns, hate flip -Tic.', wlni'c to nni't have been 

originally uiitren :i' a valiant ot j ofpteeiding wool, el PalilT llu. no •J5 
The abo\e iraii'latioii remain' doubtlul. A leases out the whole 

paiagraph upto the timt 'i\ word' ol a -_M untr.in'lated 1: leiidei' it as fol- 

low.' — -’isil') When men appreciate me according to my exact value. and 
do not indict me any injury itlieio. I wish that during the whole dav theie 
may be lor them Irodinc'' . i. e. the weather m;iv be lelrt'hmg the whole 
days Men who bate neither bread mu wine nouri'h theni'ches from my 
fruit, which bang i oiitinually mu m_v luaiichcM . tie 'a\s m the note that 
this tiau'l.uion i' umjectuial. — 11 MP. or -iirnu • golden MP. 

cl. !» 51, mi * — ■ ct Aw. rtelft //. loch. Him. AirWb ]:itl >i Opt sing. 
I loin •n^’TO. -.titan ' to go. to be, to become . FrP go d. MP. 

“ 1 11’ l>. l'i. — MP. — ' Contracted form for J £t” tOOr ur < xt liaml. 
lit -aie hanged el Ml’ .gtir',1. — >; Lit. -borne togi-thm . ef. MP . ; \ 


"wounded, 'iek. infirm 
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21. When that was 
said :i by the Assyrian 
tree, my gnat answers 1 ’: 
It was heard by me fur a 
long time viz. "Tlmu 
also disputes^ with me. 
tlmu also tightest with 
me. When this from my 
deeds is heard [by thee] 
shame will he [to thee, 
for; it contradicts 1 that 
foolish- word of thine. 

21. 1 These six words loim ji.ut of s 2o in L’aldT IK) 7. s. 1 , ur they 
properly 1 n ■ 1 1 1 n to i 21 - ' I’m mtlioyi. cl s 4. no ■*. - Thus I’, loi 

terete- cl' no - 4 1’ lias '• P lias - Thus all. 1’ and Ta 

— 7 Or hunt cl. ai hhnnitn All nmi'iial oitlinufr. lor tin- ideogram 
tenpo. as also m s 2d. Ai any rale either i or a is icdnndaiit rf ttvut) ha nit 
"may ho’ o]it sin*:. P.aldT. 7<». s. 12. 1 II. l.'i. Id. r, 7 for the idroar 
Wnt«o ■ the won! occurs ill the colophon of the Aijatl.nr i Ztmiiui wiitten 
1 >y the Persian scrihe Milii-Amm Knt-I.hnsi » in i/.'l A 7. finis teen,' must 
also ha\e it' origin in the ropy of this scnlie — ' I'm oitho«i Wfl cf no. 2. 
and s I, no. o Ms, 

“ Thus also I! .MidPT nu t. Hah cot "said spoken ppp tioni *rii i-taii 
■to say. to speak', inuinl. i I. 4 27. pies pirn., MidPT. mo « nd ■■ tiny sa\ 
romp. MP ..dtrs-loi ’ to flatter, to sum ' Him, y A ii \\ 1 1 . 2 1 •*. 217 — b for 

Inn t. s s 1 1. no. — 1 it MP also I iP J3. 4. finis 

also 1!. A translates -raises forth i ftn: shan't its iiead unto me' It is dif- 
licult to ti nd any _| ii't i tie.it ion loi this reading and nirauiuu ol slnnnt. as thru-, 
is no word in the known MidP and MP lexica that may lie compaied to it 
Ur 1 ia s In taken it to he rijual to MP, '-.cks "to stiew . to 

scattei - 1>AK i hoi om is: leads sni-inn fnn s nut 'he raises his_ head unto me 
ethical dat i . and takes mow for the cans of siirmi -to he' . - - [leiiom. from 
MidP. *rnn, -Aw i niui- "a di'pnter. a tighter Cf Him.. AirWh l.VJ.t. A read' 
nmt; "thou ilriw't at: II. udhnii — nl, "he who is iiehind. heme inferior . 

— * Pres 2. sin-, foi meaniiii; s. s d. no 1 — ' l.it "tiaht denom trom 

jnitl.nr •• sfrim <tle. eoinliat contest’. MP ,’ciLo. '. KH 07>. A. translates 
"Wlien ni\ doiims will he listened to. shame will ie|iel ' J i that 

foolish ulterance oi thine . 1! reudemie is ipiite ohseiire. It is a- follows 

1 iieeause it is I. who always luiuishes to little hahies then milk, as mm h 
as tlirv desile Tlirv protect tile oil tile pastil! r-e’rolllld . - I ’olnp, MP. fjfc 
a had fellow a eomiptn. destioxei . comp. Hum. AirUh 17 ;io 


1 [ j ] -et^tr - i : 

aauhk [/] draft hat nut aii ka. x 21. 

J K)H)o wo 1 tevj rotei 

saint friii thrum karri jnisiu 1 ha ~am 


) 

11“ 4 ^ ^ •' 


) ip ^ 


man 

d rl fa 

ram'h 

man •> if 

ta ka 

K5P0 

"rj t0“ 

)> 

tf “r t 4 ^ 

“teie )' 

'‘iniU 

lartakan 

man 

luti' r ka nijiarfih 

M 

>nm) 


& 

7 teem 

(_/] Ho f‘ limit 

halnh 

or n ting 

han't 


o ts 

. path ant 
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I’AI’KUS CuNTKIBrTKD 


:: «»ieoj 

J -xjoo 1 

rr 

list 

inland i salt horn bar r 

22. 

1 * 

to-tj [^>] ^ net t£ ' -XJt-Jtjo 


g ini i 

set [oj tier pa ire stiltt It 

wunit 

kxxm 

■> 4 i=i Tyr 

ir na 

tlFrdn 

t ran/ a h outlaw farrot' 

o pa 



2J0) 


hast hut bar initial’ 


^-*8 ^ * J (» W J te?" thirds 

tiara t’i ha si’ i dro>f martomun 23 . 


o <sp -t^-” i 

. :arrin bat novas dra.rt a 


’22'. 1 am exalted 1 ’, 

[just as] an exalted king' 
wished: may the sove- 
reignty 1 ' remain [with me 
always], which had been 
wholly [attached] to shin- 
ing Ymi 1 in the happy 
period" for a long time 
for the pain of the demons. 

23. <> men! the tree 
of even dry woody whose 
top was golden 1 ’ — 


22. 1 Tims I’., m.". •“i$r. — l“. <?n*Up. 1 The copyist lias written 

this wool with too many hooks u. there are eleven js in I’, wheioas other 

mss hate eight — 4 M". I — 3 I’ *?(<“. other mss ‘“(y. 

This passage is very obscure. The translations of A. and B. differ 
from each other very inncli A. lenders it a> follows •• Lofty art thou, tall 
demon' Majestic . bir.tlnn thou art; thou resoinblest the demon of demons 
which was over the head of .famshit : thou hast become complete at that au- 
spicious period and day of the demons . lb's version is quite unintelligible' 
it runs a~ follows •• 1 am honoured just as a great king wished. The so- 
vereignty. which .blush'd possessed for a long time it is through the milk, 
that it became prosperous '): it is by him. that the e\ i! was enchained which 

the demons caused men — “ Ml’ - r MI’ a. '.go. comp. (IF. .7 88- 

A. rentiers it "demon of demons . but it can lie read .-.aula, and not kiulu-un 
-uuld' — ■ I Ini' literally. Ml’. Am i/tnui /aietii. cl. Butt.. AirWb. lbOn. 

— • IrP. ll 1. - MB The word is a pseudoideogram for £0t“ lianyum - 

It seems that it has its origin in the oi Biography then T)t“ through the 

prolongation of •>. comp. Kll. 1 think it quite far fetched to consider the 
word as a corrupt orthography for Heb. cjT”. s. paid Paz. (11. p. t.il. 

23. * MI’, A iLi.Kr.s! : ihini is most probably a transcrip- 

tion of Aw. dmiru. - '■ A. translates ••() men' .'Is this; too the tree of im- 
mortal bevei age i anush-duru ). the tree, whose top was golden' ' But as no 
such claim is made by the tree in the preceding part of the storv 1 am not 
inclined to read l\ )j 0 ^yor anuslt-thml It aiutsh is read, then the word must 
be written J^eir. 

*) B says in the note •■because during the whole time of his 
teignty he did not nouiish himself but on the milk of the goat 


sow- 
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i -*o£> " “A* 2 ir 1 iif A* •£ 

znrren heh kerf kVdabnt d kr (r> 54. 

° -o"5 A oor & i^ yeo teat ^y W) 

. (jomktia kr tlunok sake! burton bur pa 

0 £ JXj) ^ ^ ' ir tty rc 

/o liar bur harom :ku an hukar 55. 

o - [j] -’vn 

. njnlsfif [«] hula ml 


54'. Thee, wlio art 
made gulden, it beseems b 
to bear fruits, for the 
children A Wise [is he] 
who becomes acquainted 
with what he has heard 1 . 

55. If [thou sayst] this : 
I bear fruits more than 
thee 3 , and useful ones 1 ’, 


r>n 

h ' 2 

j iVgj^O 1 <?!€)■ 

n 

n any am 

I'nrom 1 

] paxo.r' lit 

56. 



o 

“teoy 



. r/ran 

ha ret 

2jjo^ u j 


no 1 

rv 

parsik / 

dpyasn 

pa varemlam 

57. 


56. and [then] if I give" 
thee the answer, it would 
be to me great shame. 

57. Men call 1 [rather] 
me in the Apzolir cere- 


54. 1 Mss. £• — 2 Mss. - ■' Fin it. ill. of. y ti. no. * Jt is written 

here jjlenv — 4 I'm leail. and mean. ef. Kll. prof. § 11. MI’. — 3 Ms-- (■ 

J A. translate "Owing to these thy (.vile) doings is tliy top yellow- 
eolonred. But the wise ought to he lnimlde with the ill-informed '. This trans- 
lation does not suit the nontext, as there was upto now no mention of the 
vile deeds. B. leaves out the first pait of the .section untranslated: he connects 
f ' owing to thy had intelligence (ihtmhisi with § 55 My trans- 
lation from §50 to §20 is also in parts conjectural — '* MR. — 0 < 'f 

MR. p MP j. Frl’. 20. 14. 15 — •* MR. ^Jz “ear.' and sl?i 

• knowing, intelligent Reading d ft mil hat tlrtmhti the sentence can lie tiaii'- 
lated "wise [is one] through an o\ il-informed man . i, e. hy observing such 
a man one may get wise through his tollies 

55. 1 R. has a redundant ^i before >r. Other mss. have ^i The copyist 
must have read u* h and placed the ideogr. ^i tor it. — 2 l ints .1,1 . Mss. X’KRo'. 

» Lit. " I heat (the crop of) fruits higher than thee — ' MR L>\ 
Vrr.iEBs. and MR. 

5(5. 1 Thus R — 2 R omits j: other mss write J it*0 3 0 together. — 3 For 
ortliogr. cl. § 21. no. 7 . 

Lit. "1 make thee an answer . ef. y o. no A 

57. 1 P. .grey. - - Mss. ugj j o*. 

1 Lit "the\ s.i\ to me they speak to me foi mean ef S2i.no » 
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PAPERS ( uXTUlRl'TKD 


I [l£ -v*] -*i*ee>“ 

nfartaf: a ]a 7 h nnS 17 r fo] /u war to hi 

o 4 rrtv^ [ J ] [i] 

. <tra.ii<m [i] (t)iisTtt [j/j 

TOwr “urte-'o -j) p cer -\ 

wartomihi aicarfh Imy fa halnr iS, 

>'£) J >!5>j-*o _£* '^vcy 1 “>o [•’I 

pn fu in ial njiar ynijuot ildhtshni [/] 

c “One? [■>] 'a »l J »0' 

■ il'iri/ii l~/] 17 i rrnal: 

1 i£ £<P“ ajyjf ^en) r = 

-rOKjiil hr lasow I ntii nuh - , ■,// 2t>. 

a KJ->“ ^ttxj 

. /'MS 'jutuh 

,j 5» ^ j^i, j 1 ■xy.xyo -• 

i(i »: ijad-huhnul / dee :jo. 


mi my h of the Parsis than 
[thmi]. who art | merely] 
foliage", hut [otherwise] 
dead 11 and useless 1 among 
tree-. 

2S. If thou hearest 
fruits, men of the [sacred] 
law a would let [thee] 
loose on tlie pasture- 
ground " even in the man- 
ner" of oxen 

■’ll. Am I a self '-con- 
ceited " person' like one 
who is horn of a cour- 
tesan '' ? 

: >0 Hear 1 '. I light " the 
demon who is _ 1 : 1 having 


■■ Ms.-. tti“«?t. written jilene, instead ,,f »itVi. •* ]> 

— Hie ~)asmi eeremonx. in which some water taken limn n well <u a 
spi'ine. i- ntlereil mixed with /Ami- juice and /inon milk of the -lie-goat) 
a- a hhation r» an Ya:utu. It is finally poured into the same well or spring. 
It IS certatll that there i.- no referenee to the eeieuiony for the eou-eeratiou 
of the holy w.de, ~ :u„ Ora. Ml'. ,-t SfiKer.r.. -Die heiligcu S-hrifren del' 
l’arsen. Vo|. II. introduction p Xt'll-XMII. translate- "mvstie utterance 
anl-yran, but then MW"e- is exsperled I!, -saeritiee os/m - - < Cl. Ml'. 
— l‘ f - "increa-e. grn-. herhaire . ArmLm. tu-.r -ii-ery . /DM0.46 ;>:?!>: 
b lloitN. Npkt. '”<6 A. -thou hast grown . Imt then hit is required, 

b dried up - — J ( 'f MP. AXiJJ. ppp. In.in it^fi ntmlau, .-. KU. :,4: 
thus al-o 15.. whereas A. ■ ha-t -pread' ^ • c| jjp 

’tih\ .- Bun.. zAitWh M. and cl. MP } ^. 

‘ ' V J “ W °- "'»< -»• - 2 In fW /mot is written pkw. 

„ * ; ' l ' L 8 5 it"- l - — ll Aw. qao-yaotm/-. cf 

1>iiil. AirWh. 4K-1. — l-'rl*. o- ( . o jjidPT 

cf. flirt In r UZKM. o; :17a, KU. *57. 

2!t. 1 Mss. ts. 

1 li ■ 11. 4 . — Ml . Jya- — '■ 31 P. conceited, pecolld” (SlEIX- 

,!A "' 01 ' - ° l rl ’-^l - Ml* LJ ~S- ~ ' MP. 


^ ' w itliout." Jlidl'T 


f niitj. tor ety. el. Boil, t-lib. l’J. 


id. 1 P j 0 '*ouo. 
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Jj 2 HZ ^“^0 

varedvand hay da tar l' a path'/rom 


3 no *oey “ 4 rr 

i dPn appeal; dimmed 


Vr 

x 'Ttpar 


oj£> 

la ml I; 


o 4 «X5"^ {p) 

. r((.'7 (el) mdzdayasndn 


41)1 ^ ^ £ ser “£rr Vr r i 

&/7,r A - ? »;«« had yut Ohrmazd x' CtparlM. 

( s f 1 2 v jfi 1 isyi“ w-hx) ^ iiwo j ((r 
liar jlc ci hark'd: sdyPt uv yaltan hom 

O ^ 

. lartnd man 

[i] WO -> wo JO rr 

[■«] y as at an i yazixn andar 33. 


the uplifted mace e , [since] 
when the Creator, the 
glorious 4 Lords, the shin- 
ing One* 1 bountiful 1 Oltr- 
mazd taught 1 the pure” 
religion of the adorers of 
Mazda. 

31. It is not at all a 
possible to honour bounti- 
ful 1 ’ Ohnnazd except 1 ’ 
through me, who am the 
goat, because they make 
from me the Jlvum i 

33. in the Yaziin a of 
the Yazats b , and of gUsu- 


— - P. 3 >^JJ. other mss. V^£). — 3 P. 00 J3 -W. — < P. «5 J o”4- 

B. omits the first six words in the translation. — ’’ Cf. MP. 0 .>^Aio : 
FrP. 29. 4. A. reads again here Pyd "behold"' -- c For meaning, ef. § 21. no. '. 

A. " 1 challenge thee"? B. •• 1 shall answer thee '. — 11 Lit "illicit desire", 

MP. -1 ; from Aw. dr- "to strive for. to crave for Bthl. AirWb. 312. A. reads 
a: "P’. cf. § 2. no. 4 ; ef. AY. 6. 8. Ho. 7. — e MP. and Aw. guild, which 
is here transcribed, s. Brin,. AirWb. 488. A. "thou art tall . but then J 0 3 !b\ 
bulund-eh is expected. — f MP. — - MP. j.;. cf. Bthl. AirWb. 021. 

— Il MP. an appellation of the town of Balkh (Vrr.i.Kiisl. cf. AY. 14. 

14. 20. Id. itl, 21. — 4 MP. ,»U.. The renderings of A. ".Just", of B. -omni- 
potent" are certainly wrong. — 1 Cf. MP. ‘"to taste from which 

the cans MP I -. "to let taste", but Midi*, rdsitan always means ‘‘to 

teach", which later on got the sense of "to taste' (\illlrs). cf. Horn Xp- 
Et. 97. — m MP. a cf. Hobs XpEt. 58. 

31. 1 Mss. — - P. >>)». in Aw. characters. Mk. and JJ. place 
above by way of transcri]ition. 

11 MP. jS r st. FrP. 31. 3. where 6 . cf. for ety. Horn XpEt. 244. A. and 

B. ouiit in the translation. - — b I f. S 30. no. k . — c FrP. 25. ti. — Cf. MP. Ui.. 

— <r MP. a cultus-word. from Aw. (gdi(') jh'V'ini "the liquid nourish- 

ment, which the cow offers, i. e. the milk ot the cow . s. Bihl. Ail'll b. 610. 
The word is used at present for the milk of the she-goat used in the gazPn 
ceremony of the Zoroastrians. 

32. a Lit. "adoration, praise", a cultus-word. the name of a Zoroastrian 
ceremony. — ■> Lit. -‘worthy of respect, adoration", a cultus-word. Aw. ya- 
r.ata. cf. Bthl. AirWb. 1270. MP. jjjl. 


42 



.1. M. IXYAI.A 


f >54 

[ J | itew 1 i^>*oer mu'', the )n:at ot all 'qua- 
cah'trpndun harrm [/] H«-nt <f*nr>n, dinpeds . The strength 
o*^- > f ^ aijr * Jr * ir to powerful - 1 1 ran » also 

.hast man turn nirnk taint; i hum n r, is trom me 1 . 

itioiej no :; i£ “ 3 h) A 1 "“ ~ 45 Also that burden 1, 

j>a*t pa In Jamal; i har <i an 45. of clothes' . which I carry 

„*, 5 iff. fly .f ^ f «r ;«iD »'. v lK «* k . jt is n,,t 

Inirtan hum ha; In man Ian' pit darom possible to make except 

o ^>-oe ^ tn,,n lne ’ wl, ° am ,lie 

. ,s ahji't nr r oa ^ '• 

,£ ^ f -i :>4. They make from 

In Jcarend man Itw' lamar 44. me the belt' 1 , which they 
o no *tct with peat Is . 

. mnrmrlt pa arrnyrntl 

— • Aw nuts in ran. hr • i lie 'oul ot tin- Imll . if Him A ir W 1 • .">< if Then* 
is no iloulit that hr nip Yir.nt is nu'.-int lino. s. linn AirWIi. 783, SI’.K. .7 

ohii. mi. .'i. In SI. a-j |4 (iumntn is called an archangel. who is the protector 

ot the fiinrfiioteil beasts. — Midi’T. lain i it. plnr. of harr. Aw. hituna- 
** win ile ' as linn'll as to say -all together ' for the plnr. siiftix -ot. coinp. 
Midl’B. licit risjan. from harnsp “all", linir.. zAiiAVh. II!'. 1-‘" 

B. translates " benevolent, bieiifaisant '. which is leitaiult wiong. It is im- 
possible to {'lies-, his reading. — • Ml’. — 1 Ml’. « ,-o — ■ AI I ’. 

So. — 11 Ml’. ^ a eulnis-word. the name of the plant fimn whose twin 
the juice is extracted dining the uir.isn ccreiuony. and then that of the juice 
itself. — 1 15. "the force o.) of the robust and vigourous Hum "is incor- 
rect. especially, because ninth is a noun and not an adj. 

1 Mss. syt*OOr : guhirul; most probably on the analogy of words like 
mrnul; or a false pedantic orthography. — J For orthogr. cf. § f, no. 

33. 1 P- 5^'. other mss. 5 = '- — " P- omits, other mss. t. — 3 Mss. 

» A. omits S 32. 33 from the translation. — '* Ml’. ,L*. — c Ml’, ^-ebs-- 

— <* The clothes made from the goat's hair are most pmbahly meant here. 

34. a MP. ArmLw. lamar — '' l lie read, and mean, of the word 

doubtful. I take it to be a eaus. of an af'cl form of the root J -- ; *'to sow ’. 
Arab. 5 A; I "to bate, to be in tin* state of having seed", the Midi’, inf. 
would be nte*^" aaintan "to make to have seed, to scatter seeds ’. Fr. 
■■ parsemer . hence "to set with (jewelsi". A. translates •• thev bedeck", 
whereas B "they embroider ’. it is impossible to guess their readings. Bak- 
thot.omae suggests »;niiyinil "they sew. sew on ". Then the orthography 
-5“ reminds us of \Z. whereas -5| in ",5| u;vatj (ef. 8. no. '■) would represent 
X'L of the Turfan texts. — c MP. ArmLw. margarit. liorrowed from 

Gr. upoyaoi'n cf. 1 'orn Ai'inGr. I 3ti3. 
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35. I am the stocking" 
and the riding-equipage b 
of the nobles of the law, 
and the gloves' of the 
Xosroes J , 

3G. and of the body- 
guards " of the kings. 
They make from me the 
( water-) bag b , and the 
receptacle for water'. In 
the desert' 1 and the water- 
less track", on a warm 
day, ice-cold 1 water is 
from me". 

37 \ They make from 
me the hide i of the drum) h 
by means of which they 
prepare' stately d the fes- 

35. ins.-, jkxjl - - r. 

» Cf. tin' meaning S !*• no.*. — u i f. MR CArkU*.-. Horn Xpl'.t. l.>3. 
- tho girth or surcingle of a horse, togetlici iiis armour, covered on the both 
sides with felt cloth" iSei-noa-A. A. omits in the translation. 15. reads i/astal 
sacritieers c Lit. "the thimble". .til’. ^L^XcJoL — •' Ml\ _»^u*sk. el. 
KII. 06. The word is used here in the general sense of "the powerful king". 

36. 1 Mss. ■‘OsjV 

•> ArmLw. hanuihur : or liamhnr ef. ZKM.i, .48. ( hris tenses thinks that 
the word should probably mean "the officer of the corps ot pU'taihhtins ( pu*td;- 
pans) or some other eorps of bod\ -guards, and adds in the note that it signifies 
at anv rate a very distinguished personage (CiiRi' i en-kw 94).* > — h Ml' 

1 NP. 0 Uii. — ■> MP. cu-io. — ° Lit. "without water". MI’. 0 L_>U. — 
1 Lit. "having snow, ice ’. hence "icy. ice cold . for mean, cf 0> vnfnn 
" snowy-[whitc] KH. sj 96. MP. — 'H’- — s h- h ; t s not midci- 

Stood the passage. He translates " It is from me that they make the bag 
and the abihin, neeessary (. nii/a-ilit ) in the sacrifice, and in the days of heat, 
and the . . of the snnlab is from me . 

37. 1 Mss. J r«A. — 2 P. omits. 

* A. omits this paragraph from the translation. — h MP. 

Dimin. from meal;. MP. "a ship-skin. tanned or not. especially for 

carrying butter-milk or water". SrEisoAs-. c I'or meaning cf. S 6. no. 0 . 
d MP. ; here used adverbially. <’f. piiral: i *f" "stately riches". KH. § 7. 

*) L empire des Sassanides. le peuple. 1 Ktat. la cour . . . par Airrnnt 
CnErsTUNSEx. Copenhagen. 1917. 


-rtevey J ’« 3 [t] (fr rz 

d~atdn i su.rtali [«] hom moral' 35. 

ec^r j rexmr [t] H 

husraaln i angustpun [tt] ddtastan [<] 


Gyov ° 


(X) "yV [i] n 

maxl'om ■ 

hamharrdn 

-i/i salt [«] 3G. 

net r«xy> 

i uext 2 no 

eotv [t] 

pa vyapihi a dust pa ajidun [«] larrnd 

3 t 

-*0e 

iio\ fr & 

man liar 

up sart 

curfilc rbr garm 



o <g25->* 



. hast 

M ^ 

5 > 

d soyor rv 


[/me] 1, (trend man liar maslurali 37. 

-j 1 •’rey^i 4ff 

i any u staicr rlriisPnd a par sTir l? 
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o <3-” ^ ^ yp 

luii'l't'' ■ unrJutJ s»'f uwn ha r ruzurk 

3 rS - 1 £ 

kari-ml mini h w 

1j, m mi l-wei iif] r\ 
mihrdiinin-ihltrstini (in [jiahm /./•] 68 . 


-tJ 3 ^ 1 

(“fOKHS 1 


res li 

sar ilrhapalnn a 

y (itai/mi In- 


ity [)] 

“ivo 

no -’->rey^ 3 i 

amhn' 

a:arm [■»] 

ialTih 

pa r7ra:P ml 
» llXJ-Yj ^“1* 




ilil filial Lunar 

P) 



“thy* -t 

lannil 

man 

liar 

tn imak 61). 


tival day 0 , and they make 0 
full 0 ' preparation through 
me for the great festival 
day. They make from me 
the musk" 

68 3 . with which the 
rulers 11 of the law who 
are the independent ru- 
lers 0 and the rulers ot 
the country make 0 [their] 
head and heard* *. "With 
magnificence " and dig- 
nity' 1 they keep [them- 
selves] in the [due] limit 1 '. 

69. They make from 
me the book". They write 1 ’ 


— a Thus 1’.. mss. *p. — 4 Mss. *oyot. tin* copyist has most probably mistaken 
it for the opening wont of the paragraph. 

— e Ml*. , c,*o •• a bampict. least '. 1!. renders the word once "on festival 
days" and then "the great tambourin'': is it then the name of some un- 
known niusik-instrument Then most probably- it is connected -with a iinedo- 
instrmnent DO'-'Ki diihul" tk-t !) Kll.gdl. dimin. from MI’. Jjt.) "drum, tanibur . 

— 1 Tor meaning ef. g It. no. •■. — - Ml’. Anni.w. mini;. B. reads mafihl- 

gnjul "chaury for dri\ ing away Hies", but then uuu>. Ml’. and not manhk-. 

oS. 1 Mss. "to. — - Mss. wV 

11 A. omits this paragraph from the translation. — - 11 For meaning cf. § 15. 
no. c . — c Ml*. for meaning comp. <tr. rvcoygchian: for etymology cf. 

Brim. MiranM..?. 13 ff. — d Anni.w. ilehpet. It seems to me that the Midl’ers. words 

husravdii " Xosmes ". r'^-’tyntOO Aahnlii nhi "satraps' * 1 . eo“vf-r xnituynn 
"autocrats, independent rulers’’ and r'f’ettOO ilPhsputim "rulers of the coun- 
try’' are used in this text more or less as synonyms for "rulers, kings’’, as 
not seldom in Midl’B.. s. Biiil. MiranM. 3. 23 ff. — “ Lit. "they bring into 
order: adorn, embellish", cf. g 3. no. c The perfuming and colouring of the 
hair and the beard with the black musk (g -42) is undoubtedly meant here, a 
practice not uncommon in the Orient. B. translates ‘-balance"? — 1 MF. 

— * MB. cf. AV. 14. 9. S(IV. . . _ h y[p. — * MB. ,US. 

39. “ Frl’. 13. 2. where MI’. li. The ideogram must be read 

mcgallutii, cf. ArmLw. magalat "parchment ’. Hum. ArmGr. 1. 2. 312. both of 

*) They called themselves "kings", which justified the title of the Per- 
sian kings the king of kings ”, (Chrii-tex-sen, 21.) 
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i [i] Vret 4 [ J ] 

a diptar [»] dipirdn [t] fraicartalc 

. nipe'iand man apar r ? x 

if A? ^ f 1 j e A ^ £• 

IP liar? ml man hat silt 40. 

•i\ el Ap _ a - J 'p) 

man liar dol . ~ ? ->- apar bandand 

if trjxja &,') [ J ] 5 V j o“i [t] A} 

lee pas/Hcn-bn- [t] ni.rmlc [u] iarvnd 

0 J ')KJ-U -w & >Ag1 t irwo 1 

. darend diji apar vasnrlcdn a azdtdn 

[-*os?ej] if Aj ^ £i 

[j>«/tf.s] Ice Icareml man liar silanj 41. 

1 s 4\ia>A if rA T» 

u rotastahni Ice zem'in bandand 


on me the letter - of the 
scribes' 1 and the register' 
and the * ? * f . 

40. They make from 
me the (leathern-) bottle J 
which they bind on the 
* V -r. b . They make from 
me the bucket', and the 
finest garment 1 of the 
goat's hair”, which the 
nohles and the great ones 
carry on the shoulder 1 . 

41. They make from 
me the strap ', with which 
they bind the saddles 1 * 
on which llutasta.mP and 


1 P. omits. JIK. .TJ. Vro 5 . 

them arc derived from Syr. j I — -volumcn". Aram. nS:s: "(.boolO-roll". 
B. "diphMnes". — '• TiT. S3. 2. — Comp. .Ml*, for the orthography 

cf. Bull.SOStud. T. 4. 132. no. — c ArmLw. hrovarted;. s. Hrm. AttnUr. 
1. 1. 184. B. "page ’. — " They were the -secretaries of state" under the Sasa- 
nides and their chief was called tlqurnn mahist (1'ahlF. S. 1, ,,r h'rim-ilabtr- 
beilh ( PriiH-thpirpat ) l< ’ hi:i<iek~en). — IIP. Ann!., dptr., cf. -S3 '0 J dipirth 
‘•the art of writing . K1I. § 04. — • JIP. »Xs> (Zenker, Sieixoass). — 1 The read, 
and mean, of the words is obscure. It is perhaps a symnnm of diptnr. Or lias it 
its origin in a contamination of -KXXPttl't) natz.C'tih and arU^ir and 

does it not mean only "of the king" i piitixirih 1 It is omitted by A. and 15. 


in the translation. 

40. 1 Mss. -‘O'* P. gives the variant -HP-^ for it. — i‘. J jrn. — 8 T ints P. 

— 4 Thus P.. ues 'V _ ■> Mss. yo"t. 

• l 1’rP. 7. r>. — Ml’. A. -bowstring' J — ’’ Perhaps darbn, MP. 

the short form of At" undariiu, PalilT. 2. 17. MP. "inside, inte- 

rior" iof a well), then — -which they bind over the interior of the well": 
thus also 45. — “ MP. ArmLw. iloil. A. reads "the emigre", ynl, Arab. 

which reading seems to me to be quite hasardous. Again he does 

not translate A (A or as it is corrected by me V B. "the jug". — ll JIP. 

^ -5 ^ (Vuli.ebs and Sieingassi. — « JIP. — 1 JIP. 

41. 1 P. has a var. apyo. — 5 P. has var.^seA 

•' ( T. JIP. "the twisting or coiling of a rope" (SieixgasA. ”a 

mash or lock ofTiair" ( Zenker). 15. -‘the strap of the saddle' . — h JIP. . 

— 0 The name of the Persian national hero, cf .Ivsri Xb. 202-03. The name 



.). M t'NVAl.A 


6f>8 


mi \£ [i] 

pa l< ; [»] nixastand be a par spendadbf 

4 ^ ) S 3 Jure hxjso «J $ [’] <5? 

zonndr bucoin duraiid zandpll [<t] /<*7 »i«s 

iixj-*e (0 ny i£ 

darand lair titular ltursutr ras pa !<• 

[•=] jU) [^] £ ^ jyT 

[/] band [» imh ] liar snliet n? lannhTni 


Sprudadat fl had sat. ami 
which they place > lit. they 
keep) on the great ele- 
phant' and on the male 
war- elephant 1 . 1 become 
the girdle-, which they 
make use of’ 1 in many 
battles k . It does not seem 
to be of the same ori- 
gin!?) 1 [They make] from 
me the strap 1 " of the 
saddles of elephants and 
? -r. : r V -. That I am, 
- riches of [every] sort." 
Except from me. who am 
the goat it is not possible 
to make them". 


after it. — 6 1*. tO-*lpt- the 
latter lias var. tw-'e-’. — 7 1’. omits, other nos iwyW — s M>s. have tin- 
words written together yoy, I’, only yt)J. " 1’. tlfA - ,0 I*. ryxj — 11 1’. ^r. 




s yoj t ' 


M 

, r ^_s 

HH0)h 

IX?. 

C ? r. It 

pilau 

M 

znitln 

(£r 

L'fl 

\ £ 

11 ter 10 

iflC 


hom 

hrtz L /re] 

man ha 


rrPn 

la i'iiii 




0 tO-XXJ 

A 





. sayet 

nr 

1; art an 

a 

Mss. ueo. 

- 4 Tim 

s P. — 

5 p 

'. add i 


occurs very seldom in the Paid, litterature. e. g PaldT 5. and lid :>1 41. 

where the orthography is uniform. On the contrail' in .Ml', the word is w ntten dil- 
ferently, e g and the hums which appro.-u-li the Midi’, form 

(cf. ZDAKF 40. 731. ZDMtl. 4b. Ill) and and Jam cf. WZK.M. Vi. 

380-381 1 : for ety. cf. Bum. zAirWh. To. — - .MP. Aw. tpSntn-tSula 

the name of one of the sons of 1 utimpu. the champion of the Zoioastrian 
faith : cf. 11 1 hi,. AirAVb. 1022. .Jcsn Nh. ,Tt8. — c Ml* Lo. FrP. 0 •> > AH’ 

, V — > . v " “ # 

Arab. ‘-the great elephant ' ( Vi u.kiis', I-'rP. !). •_>. where 

with the var. .Mti.t.kc.s reading :uiaj-jnl the ele- 

phant from Zanzibar " (cf. WZK.M. ?. 152) is objectionable, because in FrP. 
U.i and in the text the it or anal pit is always char.tcteristicallv marked, 
lor etj . cf. lloiix- Xpl-.t. 148. — - M P. ,la; the girdle, esp. that worn under 
the clothes like the alumni of the Christian monks, the stol.-i ' (Zi.xki.ki. - the 
Jciistl of the Zoroastrians : also "the lirahminical thread.- a Hindu rosarv ' 
i Siiakespeaul! ; like the ArniLw. znntir it is borrowed from (lr. Cmidoinv. di- 
min. of Aon; ■■ a belt, a girdle" 15 "the cord piee ?) and the lasso". — 
11 I.it. "they keep in use. they keep useful", comp. MP. IS j "it is 

useless '. B leaves out. the text fronijy-F upto untranslated”! -- k MP. 

— 1 The sense of these words is obscure: Alp. ^ ^ y . f„,- salat. 
cf sahsstaii. inf. FrP. is. 1. — .MP. jjj. lit •Miami, fetter — >. Cf. s 2,8. 
no. — i- A omits the w hole section from the translation. 
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f 

r)? 

/.'arc ltd 

man 

hue 

hamhUn I’’. 

t 


1 “W 

[ J ] 

pist It 

nun J.c 

datasfun [t] i'w’ nrhmuui 


5 i 1 2JreV [->] 13^ [tj i 

h . r' urUl ' [/] ro-')i-»ir.< [u] jitui/r a 

1 -*OC-> 3 JX5W I Wj 

fn.ru nl ' i jii :: a snjd i nui.Q,- n bipTir 


42 The merchants' 1 of 
the law make from me 
the leather-hag b , who 
bring bread 1 , and the 
/list' 1 , and cheese e . and 
the edible* butter * of the 
sheep 11 , and camphor k , 
and the black 1 musk" 1 , 
and raw silk" of 1’n.nn 


42. 1 Ar>.-j. -“KS. — - Thus 1“ with the \ariant — 3 I’. — 

4 Tints 1’ — 3 1*. (units, mss. j. 

* Ml’. Atntl.w nn amlnu. — " JIT. ..Ul* "the cloak-bag. poit- 

tiiaiite.au ' ( Vri.t.Kitsl. "leather-bag' wallet (Zfxki.i:. — c ITT. ]>. to. — JIT. .Ai 
— " ( T KX. i:}:4 r ithr apiil: pt't 11 > nkr run. .ft "poison mixed w it It floor and sugar’’, 
id’. al«o liiur.. /.ST. Ill :;7. JIT. or "a kind of food made of deer’s 

liter, almonds, etc., and of which a hit the size of a pistachio-nut will support 
the life of a dervish for set era! days’’, also •• roasted tioor. a sort of porridge 
made of floor, or of corn ’ (Zr.Mcnti. A. •• p<j*t cheese ' ’ Although the wolds 
'?■“£) and -^10 are separated hy t 11 . — 1 JIT. — 1 Cf. JIT. 

"food, nourishment' (Zknkiki. ArmT.w. xortil: ITT. In 7. comp, run-.r'mtil.', 
Kll. S 2S "side-dish . A .sinful.' "pounded’ (camphor'. — - JIT. Trl’. 

7. -I — " l’r T. 7. JIT. A. reads mini, and leaves out uutiaii'lated. 

15. "la salade — k JIT. hoirotted from Skr. Inrphrn-. cf. CrBd Its. 7. 

1 JIT. U«j. cf. Kll. § pit. no. ‘j. where -'OOO. — ft. § :>7. no. *. — 11 JIT. 
„=k (Zh(ki:r i : "silk, silken stuff’ ■'iunoa— ). "fine hair of heaver", "heaver’’ 
1 Vci.ta.Hs): IJ. "the goat-skin ’. — f An ethnicon. T.it. "pertaining to the T 11 - 
.ci'ir-x' . from whom their country is called 7 iixiiustmi. JIT. ,lsr . 

,li J . It is called in Chinese T'oii-hu-lo. and lies to the west of the 
Ts'o)ifi-U)iti mountains, and to the south of the river nr-hun (U.\uA iLuuiaud 
( ’iiavaxm--. Documents sttr les Ton-kine occident;ui\. s t. i’eteishourg 1P03. 
]i. 1 r,r> ■ . The I'ounnx lived in the l>.i-in of the Tarim, in the eastern Chinese 
Tmkistan. The name Tu-hu-lo or Taxaristan i' mentioned first in the Chinese 
JVei annals, which deal with the [icriod 38d— 55b. whereas the name 'loxtua 
occurs in the (frock and Homan historical sources already at a period dating 
!i\ e centuries hack . Tuaxki: ] » . Later on the lnxatas as well as the [\a- 
hias were tinallv merged in the Ta-J tie-chi tiihe. which pla_\ ed an important 
pait in the history of the lands of theOxiis and India 1 Tuaxki: p. 41). These 
powerful compterois are named differently hy the Indian and western Chro- 
niclers. viz. Tochara 1 TulJiiru in Sanskrit . Indoskytheii, I uttiska. Kushan. 
Huns. etc., but the Chinese, not caring- for the historical changes, use for 
them alvavs the name Ta J'ue-ehi Tkankk p. 12. Tn.oinxtini is after all 
another name for Baettia. and foimed the eastern pro\ iuce of the Iranian 
empire, cot responding to modem A o/'usun. In the Awesta atid Achaentenian 
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ne^Vtl [i] [ J ] Ago 3i ['] 

patmbian [«] mhivdr [*] jamah ras [»] 

C j)r<s3-H3 itei pins [ J ] 

aicurend hambiin pa 1; and' an [?] 

2J«»)5 o [ J ] 1 ir oust rr 

luistllc . eran [<] ii-kilir 0 frur 43. 

( 

an paddm spit nnom larend man liar 

[■>] nsi£<?o [i] [->] 

[*] patmokin [«] sdlncdr [/] taskuV 

— p. h'te-ti. 

times Balx ' ). Aw. Bnxifis **) was tin* im]H>rtant frontier town of the pro- 
vince, and had preserved its old importance oven during the nile of the 
Toxitrs or la X iio-chi iMakijuart £8). — 'Oil 1 . lit. "royal, prineelv". 

— 1 MP. — 4 JlidPF. pat nun an. AnnLw. patmwun "robe, garment ". 

of. Brim. zAirWb. 183. and Horn XpLt. 288. - M'f. MI y*JS lions XpKt. 194. 

— " A. takes Jcumhiin as the subject of im-urind, which is grammatically pos- 
sible. But as the articles mentioned in the paragraph are neatly till articles 
of commerce, r fiZurhlnan must be logically taken for the subject. 

43. 1 Mss. p, for orthogr. cf. KI1. § 14. Ace. to Baii uioi.omak is as 
much as i, as in the northern i Parthian) TurfanPahl. — 2 I*, t. 

* Thus literally. It is better to take it as "the land of Iran", cf. the 
title of J. MaiuuakiV work " Erankihr". Still the city of later known 

as which was founded by Sapur II, had its official name according 

to Tabari I. a£c, 14 Eriiuhihr - BiipTtr (M aiujcari' i45i. It seems to be the 
same city as Eni nkarl-kdipur which was founded according to tradition bv 
Sapur I (cf. Paid T. 23. 3. 4' (ibid.). A. takes frai <i *«/»• Ci i iriin with the 
following lii shl; lien: man karintl and translates "in the Iranian districts they 
prepare the sacred girdle out of me ’. Then he leaves out the whole para- 
graph untranslated. — >* MP. the sacred thread-girdle of the Parsis. 

cf. Brim. AirWb. 98. — c MP. f U r >. comp. Hons. XpKt. 73. and Brim. AirWb. 
830. - * Head.' is uncertain: cf. VI). 181 the gloss to ntstrul; i star pi sit, MP. 
s , .x-o the holy shilt of the Parsis : cf. also ITarmkstetter ZA. 2 v4 43 X 94 
where and Bthl. AirWb. 411. 

*1 Bax!, Bfthl. Bald. Balx. ethnieon *bulxik. *bahllk. balxl. svr. ). ■ c . 

belongs to the Toxaric dialect prevalent in Balx. which was a norm for the 
Buddhist in the north of the Ilindukus, and which changed the group-#)- to / 
(Makquaut 88). 

**) Cf. Bun.. AirWb. 953. 


-I r $t)Q tC0“ 


iiyS 


and many magnificent' 1 
clothes 1 ', and the garment' 
for the girls 1 in [their] 
leather-bag 11 

43. even towards the 
city of j Enin*. They make 
front me the l ast lit h . That 
am I — the white padan L ’, 
that magnificent takidls d , 
and the garment of the 
great ones. That am I, 
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:i £cp i£] ro^ 

handtlm [pa tas hr] unoni va.:urhiln 



4 iA 

’ [>] 

\ 110 

in; 

» M 

stuyend gartan [h] 

var pa 

hand; [i] 

f) 

:, f 

H 


[•] 

(hj 

ttmcilc 

man 

[i] hamsartah 

[«] 

Worn 

4 V 

DOB 

««D 

'byp Hi? 

Wo 

i nd 

rh/dn 

bod at 

Intbvd tan pat rand 



« 3 » 3 <?l 

T t> (T ) . 

0 

v«» 



* ? * 

d (i) sroh . 

rj?hih 

01) 

'ai) . . . 

flKJ-IO 

1 

«WI 0 =1 


it 

hof u 

hof . . . 

durom 

past d 

a par 

u. 

J <S 3 )I) 

f il) 


’? JlP 

[>•] 


i host 

bar bu, 

<n Jcisct 

ir vaxurh 

[«] 

satrl 

[^1] - 1 


ip 2 t r^ 

r*rr 

M 1 

reh i 

rarha 

s 0 tar 

hindfthan 

ip ir^ 

h)i?) 

if 



* ter 


v tar manand he martomah sartah-yut 

3 f’ [ j C J (5)tW^)] £0^1 I 2)«Pt?l J>) 

ri [, r'Timliend ] rarrasm it -* ? s bum 


through whom they 
praise 0 the limb[s] f of 
the girl [specially] as 
regards her breast = and 
neck h . I one, and those 
ot the same species k as I, 
our contact 1 makes the 
body fragrant 1 " with good 
scent, just like the rose' 1 
of the world. Two horus l \?J 
* ? * 

44. I carry behind on 
[my] back" . . . goes from 
mountain" 1 to mountain 
towards the land b of the 
big Jcisrar °, from the 
coasts' 1 of the Hindus 0 
to the other side towards 
the sea 1 Jarhas s , to the 
men’ 1 of different spieces 11 , 
who dwell 1 on the other 


— 3 Thus 1’.. mss. ) ,£OP. — 4 P. omits. — Rare phonetic orthogr. of the 
prnunoun 1. sing., ef. KH. § 103. no. 1. — ” Mss. J >P. — ~ Thus P., iu.ss._3- 

— * MP. - f MP. MP. - " MP. s. - k MP. 

— often as the beginning of a compound and MP. — 1 — 

1,1 bixtitan. denom. from h; hod •■fragrance’', MP. — " MP. B. 

reads gidtstiin "tin parterre de roses, a rose-bed'’ for nd i gelid;. — i’ Thus 

B.. MT. « r ^o. The read, and mean, of this and the following word qaPsri 

remain obscure; for the latter ef. § 44. <>r is it vitast “ell. yard”, of. 

Aw. vitastay. Thus Baktiiolomae. 

44. 1 Mss. pan. most probably r- stood for ^1 = 'P equally obscure 
and then repeated through mistake by the copyist: for the expr. £9) IP 013 
ef. mew ip mew- and yos,) 1 r yo^ § 17. — 2 P. omits. — 3 Mss. if 

» MP. — A. ■hump’. lie translates the passage: "Moreover I 

have humps on the back: on my humps go different races of men . . . ". I 

think that some words are missing after diirom. — '• MP. — c MP. 

— d Ml>. — c MP. - f Cf. MP. b 0 >. lions XpKt. 125. — 

* Aw r . vaorukaSd, cf Bthl. AirWb. 1429. — h Cf. S 19. no. 11 . — k MP. 

and MP. cf. S 43. no. k . — 1 PrP. ZO. 8. — MP. 
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j * 1^ [->] ir ■*0 ^-" <sjP" no ^(xy 
1 stoic [/] tin suras hast rar pa t'a'sm 

t-fini* K r,J o [e)Kv] rf 

mortowin man 1 barong [a dap] man 

$ [l] 5 )(f«XJI ( J l [l] ^-*0 'if 

/(dr [/»] .,‘ttrand (i) rurg [»] dtir hr 

<?, ir J 'toer 

:irtsn martonwh it -an ditsrnd v r /ft: 

0 ^ f 

. hast man Inn' 

tfft - if f^"e)‘0- > 0 £C 

Icarrnd man hen' prspdrak 45, 

] i ^nyi'too \S rf V j'oir 

it rahnldr jr'arvt hr mil ) > y nr-anbsalc 

if ^t«V ((©)*) 6o> (ny < 

har apartar {hit i Prow c, : o/ it lbfih.tr 

= 2jV'“ [•>] e©>^ A 

. nsurlh [i] (/r«j.7 ft 


side in the -?-o m , anp 
are called 11 the Varrasms 1 ', 
because [their] eye' 1 is on 
[their] chest, and their 
head 1 is like that of a 
dog' or like' 1 a little 
bell 1 , men who eat wood 
and leaves", and milk 1 
the milk" from the goat. 
The livelihood x even' of 
those men z is from me. 

45. They make from 
me the Vrsparalc* [which 
is] similar to the delicacy b 
of the immortal ones 1 ', 
[and] which the ruler 
and the mountain-chief' 1 
and the noble eat. I am 
alone c superior 1 ’ to thee, 
o Assyrian tree. 


— 4 Tims T. — * -*3 stand* mn-t jimlialilv for “ i»r<>pc-rly .speaking P. car- 
dinal numoial "one if Kll. s 11 — 0 1’. 'if. 


— Cf. § -13. no. H. ' rinsed. ucoui'ed". i e. njastak. J1P. a But 

then «» j O Mil*. t 11- in orJTO (SCV. i- expected, dr lias lie read’ IKOpVl 
rat-fhtil. ? — " bit. "bavins- the eve on the sliest’, cf. OrBd. JOT. 5. — r FrP. 


‘13. -4. — -Ml’. pjAWA.. - ■ FrP. In. :i — ML*. — r j {1 > ^ __ . Ff p 

!>. 1. — M P Jj*. - 1 '!'• -'ll*- -3U llonx- XpEt.. no. ‘>*37. 1102 bis.” Hum. PSt. 07. 


~ 1 MP. JoA 
— » FrP 7 ' \ 
strength". — ' 


i Vi i 1 1 n- and S i mmia~-V — 
— 'IP ^L. — 'ft Ml* 

I f. s 10. no. i'. 


'll’- " Cf. MP. 

i ' 1>- reads o ] force. 


4-‘>. 1 P. omit-, in" have- J . 

* y]V - *»l sweetmeat prepared from flour, butter 

and >\ nip. rallfd in Aral). (N i llek-i. — 1 ( f am* * ft 

w . . -1. All. 

FiP. ,t 2. - - -MP. iwn.,al-.c„r may also mean -tlie humortal '’deli- 
cacy". -T. read' it htutiiCil; ■ ministreP - MI*. 1^2.^.. cf Kll i; t]4 ,i 

‘ "'"l' ! * al,IT JL •- - ' '-It ' I , for Pr, s. KH. SriT. B. f W l "my 

work'' ' A. infill -‘Oil "dill' I . cf. J -H whole f'to". — t cf go 51l ( 5 



tet ^ J iet i ^03 1 Hr 

M 1 41 

40. And milk and 

bft patur a £7 r man [, 

liar] H 40. 

cheese" is from me, and 

vos i 3 

i 2 vo)<y 

the child 1 ' and the grown 

hash n dny-am malmst 

a apurndyal; 

up ones 3 make from me 


o ipo, 

curds ■' and kasJr\ 


. karrnd 


1 n”st*o-’u "w 

1 £1 

47. And the dldzda- 

ya-isnldrun datasfun 

n 47. 

yasnas*. who are perform- 

^ net ooiera 


ing the ija-.d-n ceremony 1 * 

post man pa pdf yap 

mazdayusnan 

according to the [ritual] 


o kw-Hi 

law preserve [their] pa- 


. daraad 

tydp 0 [valid] on my skin' 1 . 

tr 3 i m s - 

! 1 lj l^ £\ 

48. Whenever'* [they 

harbitt o 1'anndr it rin 

it cany 48. 

play] the <’any'\ and the 

^ no “-“T 1 


idn and the I'unndr 


man pa unload ham? tamhar a [and] !>eat ’ on the har- 

40. 1 Unusual ideogram lor ). pron. 1. sin.”-. Aram. N:x. ”:s . syr. 
Arab. 'Jl. — 2 Thus 1’.. ins'. ^uji — 3 M'S. (“r. 

a Cf. S 42. mi. f . — '• ML. U.S. — c MI’. -- '* MI*. p«> (comp. 

Skr. dutjdha) ••churned or sour milk. whey. butter-milk (>ieix(,a-.-i. — c Ml’. 

"sour milk dried: a suit id' condiment made of butter-milk : a kind 
of thick pottage made ol nheaten Hour oi barley-meal with sheep's milk" 
I t'rhiNUAs-l. — ' A. leaves it out in the translation. 

47. 1 Tims 1*.. mss. A. "worthy'' mmhnnn? 

» Lit. "tile worshippers of Mazda", comp. Muir.. AirWb. 1109. — ' Cf. 

S 32. no.- 1 . — 1 Ml*. < jL>>b. the washing according to the litualistie law: 

the word is mostly used for the washing of the members ol the body, that 
remain uncovered, especially the hands, the feet and the face There is here 
a reference to the custom or having loose leathei -socks slipped into the 
shoes, as well as to the custom of sitting on the goats skin or on the bol- 
ster of goat' skin dining the nine days of the great rituah'th v ashing w liicli 
the priests iibsrne stiieth - MI*. CUssJ ».y 

4s. 1 I’. h>°. — J I*, omits. — 3 1*. — * p jpi)-*<?. ' J Mss. 

A“t . the common mistake for s. K1I. s 1. no. '. j LA no 1! . 

a Lit. "alwavs '; then "e\ery time when, whenever' . cf. MidLT. latmir, 
'. Kll. S 71. — '■ ML. gXAs.. cf. Kll. S 02. lio. L — c ArmLw. nn : cf. K1I. 
S d'2. no. — •• Cf. Aram. S~:r. cf. Kll. S 82. - • ML. I rL. 2/. P A. omits 
lonur .(itPtutl in the translation. I! " All ditleieiit airs, which tint plat on the 
violin and the tambour — it N through me that they make them le-oio ii 
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^ £ ^idr (te;) fnc 

to luu: apartar (bet) From sruynid 

o D^KJ“ [■>] 

. asm'll' [i] dr a A 

He) i i u** ^ s= 

pa it barPtid riadr o bus lea 41). 

BiWD ^ tVI* * )£ “l» HKJ-*0 y-KVl 

dilrrt tie dram 1< > lir har da rand vahil; 

o-*eei f iiei Sj <? 1 ** ^ tr ene) 

2t as is ;> pa to uijet tie bus T> frui 

3 ito by $ ij 

tii xastah-gijan .rarend hudahin 

o ( 1 y-njr eyie) •"■“ejf'Oi 

. ratun har arlandal frur visTi/dhl-h 


but 1 and tlie tamhdr -, 
they play 11 [of course] 
on me, [thus] I alone k 
am superior 1 to thee, o 
Assyrian tree. 

41). When they bring’ 
the goat to the market 
and offer it for sale 1 ', 
every one who has not 
got ten dram does not 
conic near the goat. [But] 
the children lniy d thee 
for two jtali: 0 . Wounded' 
to the life 1 ? thou willst he 
destroyed 11 exterminated 11 
by the spiritual leaders 1 . 


— 1 Ml*, kyto cf. K II. § 62. no. 7 . — ? Cf. Arab. ef. KII § 63. no. 

h All*. The front mentions lit re these mu>ic instruments, because all 

these liave their important parts. \iz. the chords of the first three made of 
the sinew, anti the hide of the last two made of the skin of the e-oat. — 
k Cf. § -15. no. - 1 Cf. § 2. no. 3 . 

49. 1 The rare orthogr. for tWIUOO. ef. FrP. 20 0. — P. — » P. has 

in I’az. diameters >?. mss. which form has arisen through the Iranian way 
of writing > (ef. ^ for ? in the Aw texts *) which has produced such mean- 
ingless forms like vulu for rnltu •• good ". nhi for ahft lortl " in the prayer- 
hook of the ha dam section of the Zoroastrians. — ;l Mss. ■“’ohc. — 4 Mss. 
h) i r. 

1 Ml*. Jpb. ef. Horn XpF.t. 38. and S 42. no.*. — >■ I.it. - they hold it 
for the (sale-) price ’ , Ml*. L.. ; . ef. Horn- XpEt. 55. — - Cf. MP. : FrP. 10. 2. 

'* FrP. 21. 13. MP. — e “a small coin" (Zkxker). — 

f Cf. § 19. no. e . — - MP. 0 U». for read. cf. KII. § 9. no. — >> Cans, from 
Htf’eJt'C suptan, myesroi nsuptan " to disturb, to distroy s. AV. IS. 13. - k Cf. 
Ml to thi on away . from A ve.apa and lion “to dig out. to root 

out , comp, for Icandan A\ . si. 1 . — 1 A. omits gyan-xastal' . . . ratlin in the 
translation. B. the weaver dig (avkand '>) thy body constantly". Thus he reads 
“Seiro yuliihdk, -MP. FrP. 15. 4. He takes har ratlin with S 5U 

"that they offer the sacrifice to the llatus to the other side of this vast 
earth". This translation as he himself says is conjectural. 

*) There is practically no difference in the and ? even in Cei.dnrks 

Aw. texts. 1 
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-Hjjri i (fr =• 

enam neteakih a sat tnam 50. 

^ £ i<? 5?^ i w-v 

be bit: man liar he drat u dahisn 

° jy f‘O’0 V Gr* 'r& 1 tCIXOO 
. 1 1 Jim jiahun t't lm far dijet 

ir ^ i£ o*c 5 ( J ) k vfy oi 

0 man 1:7- so.i'an (i) sarrrn rnam 51. 

tA 3 > [ j ] -urn ip i >s-> 0 ‘i 

ranis u link [i] pis he nydn nihdt fd 

- >J li2 «JKT «3ll^e) teAt'i? (f) 

1 rang adup afsdnet mnrvdrit (y) 

0 «»f J "f? ■> •‘(po 

. mast i ustr i per -a net 

N) no J 'A _iy or 

ban pa kit harend optic ban bar 5’2. 

b)r ir Coro ^ 2 f“oi4 •‘ere j o 1j 
hithbd an ~ y > v y > la/ an dohisnih i 

£ i Ci£<wi 3 A? [ J ] •‘O’V -Ven? 

liar u x’arom tar it n [<] gaydh ha fan 


50. This [is] my use 1 
and goodness b , these [are] 
my gifts 1 and welfare 11 , 
which are coming from 
me [who am] the goat 
also on the other side of 
this 1 ' broad 1 earth’. 

51. These [are] my 
golden 1 words, which are 
laid b before thee by me, 
like [one] who strews 1 
pearls before a pig d ora 
boar or play f the Can;/ 
before a mad = camel hk . 


52“. They make it 
again from the beginning, 
that from the beginning 
of the creation r ? ~ 

the mountains a , I eat 
that fragrant [and] fresh b 
mountain - grass c . and 


50. 1 P. mWC — - Thai for a. cf. Klf. prof. S 12. 

* MI’, iyt *. - " MI’. ^Sho. - -• Ml*. - d FrP. M. 1. — Ml’. 

> v >. - e FrlC 24. 2. - ' MP.'h^j.. - s MP. f ^.' 

51. 1 P. omits, mss. j. — 2 P. ha. 

“ FrP. 1C. 2. — 5IP. ;. cf. S 20. no. h. — i. FrP 21 12. — MP. 

— c MP. 0 joLiil. FrP. 18. 15 where inyiro J o. The form mrn^ei is possibly 
the result of the false and defective orthogr. ll?li-”0 panaitan. in which paslm 
|C£(;) would be the regular 3. plur. impf. from Aram. “C£. without the con- 
ventional ' ya prefix. Thus the third root-letter “. which is written in glos- 
sarial form * is normally suppressed in ilf^e). Now as regards A it is surely 
a false orthogr. for j=. ef. Bidl.SOSt. I. 4, p. 139. no, a FrP. 7 . 4. — MP. 

, — e Ml’. ;l^. — ' Lit. - strikes, strokes". MP. — * FrP. 21. 3. — 
MP. b FrP. 7. 1. — MP. — k A.'s translation ends here, so 

also that of 15. except that he translates the first sentence of $ 54. 

52. 1 P. omits. — 2 P. omits. — 3 Mss. 

1 The whole sentence remains obscure. — '' Cf. MP. ,j'. — c 

— MP. t'S. 


FrP. 6. 2. 
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o sdw' [drink] from tlic cool 

. 'ip sart .rain It spring' 1 water. 


'(? J o J “ [**p] <«m» ^ a- 

/i’r Star has [liar] hamlet to 5->. 

o [tenw-m] -or [-] lj o‘-<y-r 

. [ib/ret] ma>t [t] garst ihih 

o no [t] ze 

. int p/ronh pa hit: [n] 54. 

[i] 

[a] husrarth andar ha ram ah 


53. [But] everybody 
uproots ' thee here 1 ’, who 
is very hungry '. 

54. And the goat went 
away in triumph a . 

May lie who lias written 
[this] obtain the (larail- 
maii '■ possessing good 


. . , •> \„ 4 r \. man possessing goon 

\£ utioeu if I'er- 1 -” rf^y 3 1 r 

l? nipp'tt li<’ glrdt garotmdn anstoharih multitude [of men] in 

v k c \ good fame' 1 and stead- 

rfro 33 ’ 3 rvv* no tevr^ 3 -> 3 j^jen . . . . 

, -. 1 , fastness in the tame, 

^ , J ■* t i - liar pa ,:/rat dary ./ es 

. mav he himself live long'. 

W ^ ( ’ ] * ™ In everv - V * of - ? * 

mart ah dim man star Ai m da.imanan , , 

enemies, may be see 1 

no yr uoeoi 'if > s>n wr tern tbis ] ieatl of the encmy 

pa ci-dn Hipest 1? it u Unit hr renal tlead ,. May ])e u l so w ho 

■’iff i no nerT has composed' 1 [this] and 

menok tt liusTCiv -tcni cji’hlli jxt Jutinef'cH who h«vs written this 

c ternno nto" o »tcrp be in the same way 1 

. bar r/t rtiin . rurdn-bh.rtali possessing the renowned 
body in this world 1 and possessing the redeemed”' soul in the 
heavenly (world)! May it be so”. 

53. 1 r. ryo-’r. ms.-, r*ny J r. 


i Cf. AIP. In. no ”. — ” Paz. aidar. FrP. tlii. 8. 

JiX+ii $ . s AV. an .A. sn. 2, lit. "Who has great hunger" 


Cf. MP. 


54. 1 Thus P.. ms-. J ^Y |J 0. — 2 Mss. Mss. JJ) — 4 51s- 

nr fnfV 1 -”. — Mss. tf^ 33 . pre>. iml., hotter subj 

» AH', ^c , ;« r-3- — ” Aw. gariiihmuna - the house of the praise ", s. B nir.. 
AirWb. 512 — '■ AIP. ami MP. Aw. livathca ‘ Inning good docks". 
Brin. AirWb. 1857. — 11 Ahstr. noun from husmr, cf. S 35. no. 4 . — e Comp. 
AlidPT. abistiiragiiniin and abistiigiin “• lirm in faith", s. Biur.. /AirWb. 51, 
abstr. noun. - * Pres. iml. 3. sing, from chtati “to see". AIP. FrP. 

.20. 0. a very rare plate ortliogr — - AIP. — >■ Lit. - laid down (in 

writing)". FrP. til. 12. — AIP. ■> kjd • — k AIP. and nrn "mode, spe- 
cies cf. in nnk t; 28. no. AH'. , — m AIP. .jcid. — " Mr. ...ool. 


Iss. 


AIP. - >» AIP. 


MP. 
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INDEX OF MIDP. WORDS 
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21 

rC J £1 

40 


*())</ 2n 


26 

tertisi 

-> 

** « mo 

17 

*11 

3. ID 


21 

vw 

24 


ID 


28 

ce;m 

52 


7)4 

4Vr 

54 


1 . 44 


50 

H"$or 

54 

r^eJKXJ 

38 

»eiw' 

49 

ter 

31, 33. 41 

mo 

32 


32 

ter 

44 

«JWO 

21 


6, 37, 38 

j KX)r 

44 


42, 43 

TS31 

20 

Proer 

32 

tt'"00 

31, 33. 3 

;-vi 

49 

«"^"ocr 

24 

-SXX) 

■>■> 

'SXD 

nut 21 

"or 

40 

-KXXJO 

>nluh 22 

«>Ci 

iiihi/f r>i 

-5-r 

t 

"OtXXJ 

lire 30 

roci 

34 

Or 

44 

"OtXJO 

22 


27 

"OAj'r 

14 

ro-*o 

50 

su^o") 

40 

V 

40 

"oro-rj 

52 

ip") 

10 

"O^-'O’P 

53 

IvX-v, 

1 

rreteyi 

5 

2Jr4r 

29 

4 J K. ,J 0 

->•> 

(hty i 

27 

iw 

30 

^-*0 

44 

^"tVt 

49 


2. 28. 35. 


23 

l^f“V"eyi 

42 


38, 42. 47 

rop"o 

17 

A 

44 

epj-"w 

6 

"IJV 

38 

"Opl 

44 


37 


41 


44 

<rw 

50 


33, 42 

Fr^i 

30 

-*OC J 

42 

itOO 

32 

2L)^l 

36 


18 


30 


9, 16 

te-v J 

41 

"O’? 

52 


S 

ttXJ J 

36 


40 

3«W> 

27 

iiteo-> 

31 

K>P 

54 


43 

»OJ 3 

35 


54 


44 

iro 

49 

np-> 

12, 43 

iwoeii 

54 

tero 

saiut 21 


26 
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fty-k 

o, 

1, 2 

o 

, o, 

irnr 


21, 

23, 

45, 

jrio 


48 



( nr 

rteA' 

27 



fixy 

& 

36 



ajwr 

rra* 

39 



J 0-“ 

Veo 

39 



£« J " 

■C 

22 



i-oo-'" 

1)4 

»> 

o 



“irc“ 


8 



W-O" 

ft> 

30 



ft)*" 

wo 

32 





47 



«2)“ 

o“ir 

3 



5«s il 

? VUir 

49 



ll^“ 

ro<mr 

35 



11-^“ 

Vr 

1 



' A. 

1 

r*vr 

44 



■iy“ 

“?ro)“ 

27 



Oj^“ 

twwr 

•> 

“? 

28 



yor 

1. 

23 


5- 

VftX)r 

20 



5- 

V;pj 

54 



5„ 

•“^H" 

30, 

31 


! . c 

fiftyr 

54 



iwT 

'err 

30, 

31 


r^-T 


35 



5«W 

_j)v-”r 

54 




■W)mw 

54 



idy* 

J> 

22 



_£)£ 

V 

45 



h?4’ 

If 

a- 

t 

42 



rmev 

5-“^r 

54 



iKuer 

^rtir 

9 

“V 

45 


?row 

(r 

32 



wer 

fir 

46 



joey 

ro“!?r 

38 



<?w(3)“«y 


41 



rerey 
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41 

reeyey 35, 40 

28 

rrtifftyey 16 

43, 44. 4S 

«o)ey 46 

44 

%o> 38 

52 

o* 14, 37 

29, 53 

5* 22 

29 

3> )a 43 

15 

r^ x 54 

30 

rfw^-” 54 

18 

48 

1, 32, 36, 

13 

44 

«y^ 54 

49 

^ 21 

19. 49 

rti" kT-rt 24 

42 

ft^“ surt 36. 52 

32 

43, 44 

21 

ytso 43. 54 

16 

^K3“«9 43 

31 

ftxviey” 41 

19 

ft) or 24 

az 2 

3 l > 52 

us 30 

23 22 

,/ azz 42 

3 41 

34 

3 11, 40, 41 

54 

Ttxv) 43 

36 

3 pa 24 

43 

3«yi) 54 

41 

^ 22, 25 

20 

«) 30 

42 

Dt^) 24 

3 

)&) 22 

8, 14 

ip 19, 44, 50 

27 

5) 2,21,31, 

27 

33,41, 44, 49, 50, 54 

36 

iW!i 3 40 

30 

i>KV £001) 29 

25 

■fflojl 21, 26 

45 

j) 30 
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K) 45, 46. 49 
b 1, 3, 20, 
24, 25, 28, 33 
2 j£ 30 

3 1 
b 2 

ijv; 44 
s>) 7 
49 

io 

J) 25 
3 J tm 17 

1, 19 
ij) 42 
^ 43 
41 

^ 22 
fr> 50 
1 * 0 ^ 1 1 

38 

3 * 0 ^ 1 

20, 42 


Cme-d 

19 

i*w 

49 

tr«b 

53 


41 


51 

V 

41 


49 

«r-^ 

44 

rb 

41 

<e>b 

54 

■V’-J 

40 

nyjr^ 

51 

3w-> 

29 


3-"* zarrm 23. 24 
& ~arr - yon 20 
44 


39 
ajij 43 
)“2Ji3 42 
”13 1 

^.3 38 

<s»i3 lean dft 53 
13 /.t/sf 44 
2J«2>!3 43 
^3<?i* 24, 49 
013 44 
J V«)'3 7 
^13 13 
ren3 52 
boy 45 
3*03 ka*k 46 
3-03 > '? * 41 
rye 1 *) 18 
^ob 41 
W3 42 

J 'b 6,7,8,11, 

12, 13, 16, 31, 34, 

36, 37, 39, 40, 41, 

42, 43. 45, 46. 52 

21 

44 

b> ? 44 
^3 26 

f“ 3^3 21 

b 34 
5^3 44 
n man 43 
yaf 42 
riu)( 18 

34, 51 
3se^£ 54 
if 9 
*s,f 35 
54 


13 

ne-r 6 

('yoZ 36 
ojvC 37 
ivyvi 36 

rf 6, 44, 45 
bK 22 
lines* 1 * 48 
<s»"C 46 
r 30, 47 
htyi 12 
«2)r 51 

1-f-itif 23, 44 

19, 20, 44 
r3i4f 4 
»*&■)( 39 
wnv 28 
jy$*r i 54 
i>b>v 42 
■>v to 49 
313W 43 
«x>v 4 
15 
i)v 52 
2J3V 32 
3r>eJV 16 
-lit) 42, 46 
«a»t) 47 
01 ^ 12 
31 

pujjjyjjj 4;') 

o-*ee) 49 
we) 43 
irfO«> *10 
14 
-la 41 
54 

bo 41 


1 


4:; 
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wei 50 

«B£) 42 

tfjnpo 51 

k 32 

rps^ 41 

5i<{>e) 43 

30 

}twe) 39 

■Hj'fe) 6.7,11.1 2. 

ixeiero 47 

22 

13, 38. 43 

-^"rera 39 

e)*Ao 5 

30 

21 

Pa 52 

n^iCfe) 42, 43 


THE INDEX TO THE TRANSCRIPTIONS OF THE PAH E A VI 


WORDS OCCURING 

IN THE TEXT' OF 

DILI XT I ASCII IK 

I'L’Iic 

numbers refer t<> the j >;i i ;i 

liinphsj) 

A/sauil 51 

a: arm 38 

bnlund-ijud 30 

mil uli 43 

d:at 45 

bum 19, 44, 50 

anditr 54 

a m tan 35, 4<> 

bun 1 , :>2 

auijamen 16 

lizdt-niartdn 16 

burtan 24 

nngur 1 

azrayeud 34 

bum 22 

nngustpun 35 


hit: 2, 21, 3), 33. 

apaksut 25 

bay 30 

41, 44, 49, 50, 54 

apartar 2, 45 

bundle 30 

buz-pusmeu 40 

dpddn 36 
(ipvi'uk 30 
apes lit 27 
ajiurndt/a/e 46 
npyasn 27 

baud 41 

bandautl 11, 40, 41 
bar 1 

bar 1, 3, 20. 24, 
25, 28, 33 

i altdr-pddun 32 
('asm 44 

{ list 30 

rap 12 

amend 19 

barang 44 

dahisii 50 

a sag ale 15 

bare nil 49 

dahisuik 52 

a suae 30 

barom 25 

dnminatc 8 

dsgan IS 

baraudalc 22 

dandle 24 

i ituriin 8, 14 

buret 21, 26 

ildr 44 

iive H?nd 20 

bet 45, 46, 49 

dary 54 

arkandak 49 

hi .ask 17 

darn 23 

arstnbdnlh 54 

biidat 43 

durukdau 17 

airganoin 19 

ba.rtal; 54 

dust 36 

a get 49 

braliaital-jiad 10 

dutar 30 

U2 2 

brin] 7 

datdsinn 2, 28, 35 

a; 30 

huland 2, 22, 25 

38, 42, 47 
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dt-hapatbn 38 
dFr 22 
dFram 21 
tlrr 30 
derail '2 2 
dht 30 
dtpirdn 39 
dip far 39 

,m 40 

dim 40 

dra.rt 0,1. 2. 3. 21. 

23, 45, 48 
draxtan 27 
dny-am 4(i 
(hisr)nl 44 
diminan 54 
dninuntun 54 

in In 43 
star 53 
FrFn 41 
Frenal; 28 
Tr-om 43. 44. 48 
F:m 14 

farroy 22 
fraap 5 
fruicartul; 39 

garni 36 
garOtninn 54 
gartan 12. 43 
iiman 28 
gat'd z 7 
gaynh 52 
gPlUJc 43, 54 
gmlt 54 
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gositrnn 32 
gdijaof 28 
gran 26 
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•njdn 49 
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l 

J hanihan 42 
j Inniihdn 41 
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hnmtau 3 
hrnigani 22 
hurled' 31 
harrin 32 
hast 1. 32, 36. 44 
i hi ran 41 
haw 32 
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h Ultra r 54 
hmtrardn 35 

: tw 50 

I 

jaw ah 33, 42 

)<<■ 31 

l 

hawar 34 
hawtr 38 
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! hainh 43 
kanikdn 42 
kapTir 42 
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lairin' ar 41 
karind 6, 7. 8. 11. 
12, 13, 16. 31. 
34. 36.37.39-43. 
45. 46, 52 
hun t 21 
1 karuw 26 
kart ahdn 21 
j has 29. 59 
j kas-om 29 
! link 46 
i her/ 24 
■ kaf 44 
1 kaf an 52 
kaf dar 45 
Id] wad 7 
: hr, st 44 
kdilaian 24, 46 
lashk 43 

nun end 12 
mahi-st 46 
nial ilka a 4 
j wan [£] 43 
wan [£>-] 40 
wan 6, 44. 45 
| man and 44 
1 mdwt 22 
j mnrtom 27 
wartnmak 19. 20, 44 
wartomdn 2, 23. 28 
44 

ma*k-ow 36 
wa>ka ak 36 
mast 51 

mazdm/asnan 30. 47 
wi-han 0 

I 

I mi-itak 54 

iv 
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lllrx 13 

mis 42 
moral ■ 35 
mol; 9 
mortal; 54 
nnvrvdrit 34, 51 
murra'akdii IS 
mas]; 42 
mnsk-o 37 

vai 5 1 
lull a in 10 
v am ah 39 
nan 20, 42 
nang 21 
newakih 50 
nihdt 51, 54 
liipartili 21 
nipartit 2 
nipesand 39 
nipist 54 
nirTd; 32 
noh 3, 19 

ohrmasd 30. 31 

pa 24 
paddm 43 
pahdn 50 
panlr 42, 46 
pasis 49 
pasnien 40 
patas 6. 7, 11, 12. 

13, 38, 43 
patblret 21 
patkurom 30 
patmocan 42, 43 
patvaiul 43 


pdtydp 47 
jn rw lit 54 
pr spar ah 45 
pH 4i 
plldn 41 
/list 42 
/ms/ 47 

rail/ 22 
rasan 11 
ratdn 49 
38 

resale 1 
roy n 42 
rotastalini 41 
rust 1, 19 

saeit 24 

sah 22 
salat 41 
sal till 22 
salnnir 42, 43 
sal; 44 
sahr 16 
sakiilt 38 
sanlt 21 
sardh an 13 
, sart 36, 52 
! sart ah 43, 44 
savit 20 
: suxtak 35 
say ah IS 

: sdyrt 31, 33, 41 
' set i yim 22 
sPz 14, 37 
, sihanj 41 
| s/rln 1 
| sign. 42 


sian 17 
spendaddf 41 
srdl; 43 
srdyrnd 48 
stay rnd 43 
say 37 
Sat 50 

tahlh 32 
tau-liusrav 54 
tapangak 16 
tdpastdn 15 
farxit 52 
tashnk 43 
taxi 4 
to (>?) 49 
tnxarJh 42 

rdi'i/r 49 
nil' a rial n< m 42 
vairiid-ain 27 
v ahali 49 
rarrasm 44 
rarnivand 30 
rary 44 
rarhas 44 
rartik 36 
earzdkardn 9, 16 
vat/ nl min 5 
vazdk 8 
razurknn 41 
raxs 27 
ra.rsll; 40 
rust 21 
redan 20 
veia it 54 
r hint ink 29 
rindsend 19 
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nrtaind 49 

far 45 

dad and 48 

risitjuhrh 49 

./■' art ik 42 

pmnik 3 

ritartak 27 

yataipni S* 

Jane! 51 

ri/dpun 30 

/' at-riminvl; 29 

zandjdl 41 
parrTn 23. 24 

j'dnlk 52 

ya.llan 31 

zarrydn 20 

j'arrnd 49 

ija:ut 32 

zn Ini' 29 

.rastak 19. 49 

yarnfnn 32 

Prlidll 41 

.razz 42 

ya:i>n 32 

zininir 41 

jell- 40 

yii,;iJnldr<ni 47 

Jirdt 54 

t'linlhend 44 

yhn 22 

zirisn 44 

e'aniras 3 

ynt 31. 33. 41 

reh 44 

.> ' a par 30. 31 

yut-sarlak 44 


THE INDEX TO THE TRANSCRIPTIONS 

OF THE PAH LA VI 

WORDS OCCUKING 

IN THE TEXT OF “KING HUSK AY AND 
HIS BOY " 

(.Tin- 

uimliois refer to the vocaiml.iry'l 

aii'tji 249 

andarray- rank 222 

ape 316 

adar 260 

innjdn 210 

apehlmlh 318 

adnr-kits 201 

aiupisl 211 

apTzydnuk 321 

dfrln 315 

a nn.l 201 

apdc 322 

ofrayntlhuh 338 

andsak 201 

apurndyih 336 h is 

dlud; 273 

aumak-rardn 203 

ura stuk 289 

< Ikand 297 

itndi/iKsrai • 202 

a reng 2S7 

>1Jm s 299 

up Dio 

armanll; 293 

dknslli 300 

opdspar 333 

unndr 537 

ukust 298 

a par 328 

artdlirun 294 

alrendik 286 

(tpal: 420 

drzTtk 295 

amuk 418 

a par 334 

asjtcdr 253 

unite 303 

aparih 505 

ass mirth 254 

an 270 

apar-ka'xak-u.ee : 336 

asarmihdh 256 

andrgil 227 

dputlh 327 

its ensur 277 

andrtfdn 226 

apd.rtar 330 

askombal; 257 

and 209 

a pay 323 

a unit 22 

a udn>' 103 

ajif/i/oxt 324 

asp 279 
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uspil.-d 280 

nspramale 282 
flS/H'i'S 28 1 
asp nit 10! i 
a si nr 407 
alt-put 5 209 
asnrik 255 
uni' 529 
in ray 140 
amt .517 
oirrbsak 537 
mrsurt 331. 332 
uiriiiuiJi 339 
u r' arpatdn - sardar 
271 

a ill t 325 
dsdlale 325 
lisutaliih 320 

bay dr spit nil; 385 
balirak 337 
baltril; 390 
baluf 402 
hr, rale 391 
Inrhnt 405 
harbnt-sruij 400 
1 id rile 391 
bast 397 
hit tak 392 bis 
biu-t 392 
basmdwurt 407 
hi mi, 378 
bi'h 384 
bit 380 
biiahil, 408 
bistale 399 
bod 3«0 
hr ali))i 404 


bn: 403 
hriilefal 401 
blisfil 398 
br,t 373 

ink row 7>92 
1 1 lieu Oil 
) iilni 010 

iuinbar-raitl 018 
i/nuj-srdii :>0l 
iujiuie 597 
iiiijiduijitsl 013 
iih'/i-au'i'ii^ul 014 
iar: 008 
I aim 7)70 
in inti :>8S 
ittlrantj 023 
ii 528 
hi 490 
ii-bli 7)7:) 
hied male 583 
hull' 573 
ibpaledn ."569 
inpalitn-ltH*)ii(s 570 
iiir o08 

tl ah du 7)7 1 
dahom 133 
dd n ale 132 bis 
d a mb m 147 
tbnmn-l'unml' 129 
(bir 158. 185 
dare uni; 128 
(birpnu-sardbr 189 
dur-viihle 159 
dust 120 
dd<t 142 
dashirartlt 178 


ibh.ipnt 1 i 4 
thru Hi/ 179 
dinar 106 
iltjiirih 199 
dd 195 

dit 278 
dth l nr 190 
ibis/ 87 

tbi<t i h 88 
dr a'. 187 
tints! ih 8 1 bis 
drid 134 
dumb 90 
dinidui/; 90 
(lumbulul-sraji ‘97 
ililnl; 99 
darmdaham 89 

»-• 223. 250. 375 
hi 209 

i Itr /lal/hdh 207 
in 95 
inlli 247 
iran-riudrt 205 
• lint 208 
rr 242 
iral; 242 
j irak-sdlal; 243 
irhtutl 244 
j i f in 245 
j r final; 245 
iriidJidh 246 

I 

farroj ' 004 
frditar 505 
fraliamj 005 
j fr alum rjisl an 007 
j fridinuij l'urlnii GOG 
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fratwlij 610 
frapik 611 
[rant 136 
frazaft 615 
frazouak-so i ' an 6 1 2 
frazawl 562 

ijiih 137 
ijartaii 13,3 

ijiisl 122 

tpir uol 
ijucunnt. 36 
juntm >' 532 
ijrAfik 343 
30 

i/o)i a l' 80 

ijonnk-ijouak 81 
tjor 90 
396 

i/rnank 186 
(/rift 35 

()Y(r 101 

//w-aicrusak 102 
i/fo'rua/; 93 
r/llpf ICO 
<j !/'(/,■ 107 
ifijak-ijijuk 103 

h- 239 bis 
hw' 314 
hacudar 319 
luv adarpCh) 320 
Jiacio.i t 276 
haft 340 
haftom 341 
h aft - lit var - x‘ ahuj 
342 

hakar 312 


JutJihik 291 
hmnahl 305 
hanwk 306 
haaihak 309 
hamhatt 308 
litiwhodfnr 307 
luniic 304 
hnmnivarhh 302 
hanmlnlh 310 
hnmrar 301 bis 

hiniilari^ii 221 

ha whim 218 
ha mint 215 
htniiliifak 215 
haw/ 239 
hawjaM 219 
liar 460 
hasfom, 262 
Ja r 598 
hcnk 262 

hrrih'-i-.-iii.i r hud 263 
hcnl-i-poi-bod 264 
In! 145 
hi mink 212 
hiratik 266 
hah mi 233 
Jnihiidtar 234 
hak 296 
hunar 208 
hnnirak 205 
humvuhih 206 
hanhulJiar 207 
huniijak 204 
havam 216 bis 
Juisrac 229 
hitrrarih 230 
Imo a- rjmryw 231 


i 75. 224, 376 
no 423 

Zw 311 
lam 478 

kaniak-haiijilm 479 
lamakih 480 bis 
kumaml 437 
kamawrarih 488 
kam-zlri^a 480 
kaia/ik 4f)8 
l,a nil ak 459 
l.iutinak 457 
kinih'ir 456 
kaplk-rai ik 492 
lapar-bud 481 
l,ar 476 
harthi-dnst 477 
lark 465 
iarpnk 470 
kart 466 
l,m 472 
la 'ink 472 
kafakik 491 
kntani 489 
km at 461 
lai't/mi 462 
kacatik 463 
k? 4 ‘9 5 
kr.fak 471 
Japal-hm) 469 
lotah 468 
kn 373 
kiiJaiai 484 
kiui 34, 466 
l all 455 
hi't 62 
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lunzaiak 4-1 

°m 493 
may 526 
mad 252 
mah 513 
muJiJnisrav 514 
man 494 
man 507 
mart 522 
mart-ildst 523 
marii 517 

marii-i-artamidn-libd 

518 

inaru-i-sjirl-hdi ) 5 1 9 
»nir- rank 510 
man rbtik 519 bis 
mar.t’amjos hod 5 2 4 
marzpdn 525 
mas 503 
mat 301 
mdtak 511 
nuitak 512 
mu tar 301 
mai/dn 515 
mayanrik 51 G 
mft'aktar 506 bis 
mcuisn 502 
monj 501 
mart-hod 500 
murr 499 
mustuk-sray 498 

ndS 33 
nahom 30 
num 41 
numbarak 43 
iidniik 42 


iturkts 52 
norm 55 
nastardn bud 4G 
nd. ran 37 
iiachkih 58 
no:disftar 59 
nr 431 

urPuhpTirlk 17 
nr. -it 416 
uric 10 
nr nail: 10 

nr/rakok 13 
nT'iv-arhmJr 1 1 
>u-ak 27 
I nf:ii/:manJi 28 
j myoP.it 12 
i n Hi 228 
1 nilir 63 
' nikirmn 64 
ndupal-Lbd 24 
i nijirl: 71 
hijiikf 70 


1 iii fast 

197 

it ii/al: 

38 

iti: it r 

60 

HO Cut 

32 

1 nun 454 

! r, 57 


, or 57 


, oktdp 

220 


i ox t fat-mart 232 , 
( of an 452 

I 

1 pa 379, 556 
, paean 596 
pad 587 
padak 593 


pudtnk ;>84 
pahan 5 S 9 
palilom 590 
jnihlonnh 591 
jnihrdi'il 586 
jiuii'iii 5^2 

1 pahuii/mit'k-biid 599 

jiututa 1: 6(12 

pa-mi I'aktar 558 
"/ian 585 
poui uni 572 
i par uk 595 
j parrak 609 
| pitrxtk 594 
j pancart 006 
i parwurtak 601 
I pax 254 
1 pnsundit 474 
I pasox' 579 
| pat 619 
1 jut fix' ili 621 
pntkar 622 
jiatna'ak 620 
pa-xynt 557 
1 pa < 577 
\ jmsal: 578 
! pih 548 
j jnr 581 
piston 580 
pit 283 
pilar 283 
post 566 
postal, 566 bis 
purr 567 
I pur sit 560 
I past 563 
puxt 564 
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rad 430 
raft 340 
rah 432 
rah 430 
rdmast 435 
ramali 440 
ramisn 434 
ran) ok 422 
ras 107 

rasan ran],- 424 
rust 433 
resale 425 
retail 429 
roe 94 
rdyn 508 

royn-handlUal ■ 509 
rod 411 

rbden 413, 414 
roH-jc'artlk 410 
rdspik 415 
rot 419 
rurtln 417 

°s 135 

sacdkiluih 368 
iaft 175 
saftulnk 177 
saftenak 176 
salt 506 
sdh 150 
sahuu-sah 521 
sdh-haldt 153 
suhdanal: 151 
sahr 168 
salt r dar 169 
sdh-sparhm-hdd 152 
sahr 162 
sdlak 345 


sum 150 
soman 123 
smnan-t-s/iet bin) 124 
saman-i-zartd>dd\2b 
sam<er 105 
samltr nta'lk 100 
sanghcel 1 1 1 
sajustdn 172 
sapnstaiuk 173 
sar 350, 351 
sar-hangiz 352 
sarddr 104 bis 
salon/ 141 
salt h 157 
sar 61 
sort 121 
say 149 
sdyendakih 155 
sip 120 bis 
sir 143 
setdahom 344 
si men 348 
simbr 164 
sin 115 
sir 144 

; sisak-rdnk 139 
s simhanhdd 347 
sttikar 357 
j siyd 119 
skoft 160 
Smith 439 
! sox' an 116 
spahrm 371 
sparym 371 
J sparm 37 1 
i sparrdcik 369 
I spit 304 
| spetak 367 


spet-dumhak 365 
spitpak 366 
spd.etak 303 
srdy 354 
srot 3o3 
-stiin 358 
stdrak 360 
star ran 361 
stater 302 
stdyisn 359 
star 355 
star 350 
sdldiak 113 
sar 105 
sdr-parrak 112 
susaH-i-sjiet-hod 104 
siur 105 

°t 9 

taeak 554 
tdk 9 

tak 544 bis 
tak-zamdn 538 
tarn bar - i- mas- srdy 
520 

tamhdr-srdy 549 
tan-drustih 530 
iopdlt 552 
tar 442 
tarun 545 
taruntar 540 
tds-vdeik 543 
tairarzat 553 
taicarzatak 553 
taxi 544 
tiz 542 
til tdk 539 
tir 540 
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tir-wuhal 541 
filar 551 
to 438 
turns 547 
tunin 534 
tuvunlar 535 
turanlanb 53G 

if 1 

ustr HU 
uzir 241 bis 
uztndyisn 238 

runic 45 
vafrvn 72 
vo f natal 73 
raj til 36 
ruhmmm 31 
vanafsal-bod 8 
rang 29 
vanjal-vunl 7 
var 48 
varan 51 
vara.: 53 
rarr-pdstrn 50 
rars-mfil 54 
ras 14 
rdsptthr 39 
rostral 47 
vatum 44 
vat-baxt 65 
vatrang 44 bis 
vazurl 437 
reh 15 


Vt'i 16 

rid dr 74 
ridrrddt 85 
rimtir 26 
rin 2 

rinurt 12 bis 
rinas 6 

nndat-nisnusp 5 
nn-laniidr-sray 4 
rin-srdy 3 
rirdd 25 
rikital 20 
visa ft 21 
rif dr 66 
rltart 68 
riturt 67 
nil -hod 91 
rurldnil 92 
rusn 83 
rusnasp 84 bis 

-irur 49, 388 
-war 388 

.rargui 285 
xar-ratnlug 273 
i xrat 293 bis 
| .rap 241 
■ r aft 292 
1 r i in 485 
| rar 23, 200 
j .r'dr 225 
xrarisn 236 
rar ill 237 


r a- 216 
./■' us-uriul 217 
./■’ as-tirar 39o 
rant 381 
radar 395 
atuy 240 
./"/ n 69 

yiswin 14o 
yasn 1 1 4 
yak 122 bis 
l/ar 148 
tjuror 132 
puritan 130 
yazatnn 1 54 
yazattin-puhloinili 
154 bis 

yutduhoni 171 
yurunih 84 

zait 449 
.tannin 192 
zamb 453 
lan 443, 559 
land 444 
lung-null 82 
zanjir-vdnl 447 
lan-ldmahh 19 
zart 450 
zin-rdcil 445 
zd-rtu'il 448 
zinidstdn 193 
li vandal 446 
llvisn 446 bis 



THE DISCOVERY OF THE ORIGINAL DEYAXAGARI TEXT 
OF THE CHRISTIAN PUR AN A OF THOMAS STEVENS 


By Justin E. Abbott 

fTlHE collection of books and manuscripts belonging to the library 
of William Marsden, and given by him to King's College in 1835, 
but now in the possession of the School of Oriental Studies, has in its 
valuable contents a few Marathi manuscripts. Sir E. Denison Ross, 
in his article on The Manuscripts Collected by William Marsden ”, 
published in the Bulletin (Yol. If, Pt. Ill), has reproduced on pp. 535 
and 537 the entries made by Mr. Marsden on these Marathi MSS. 

Through the kindness of Sir E. Denison Ross my attention was 
called to this list of Marathi MSS. My examination of them by 
necessity has had to be very hasty, but they are worthy of an early 
mention, as the collection is unique. I will take them up in the order 
given by Sir E. Denison Ross, with the entries made by William 
Marsden. 

(1) " The Adi or First Puran. a Christian work in the Mahratta 
language and Xagri character, divided into Five Parts and appearing 
to contain an exposition of the Old Testament." 

(2) “ The Deva Puran or Divine History : a Christian work in 
the Mahratta language and Xagri character, appearing to contain an 
exposition of the Xew Testament or History of Christ." 

The discovery I made, that these two parts were the Devanagari 
original of the Christian Puritnna of Thomas Stevens, edited by J. L. 
Saldanha, and published in Mangalore in 1907, was a complete surprise, 
for I believe it has not even been suspected that such a Devanagari 
original existed. A Portuguese original, translated and transcribed 
in Roman character, has been conjectured, but not a Devanagari 
original. A comparison of the two texts side bv side furnished the 
indisputable proof that this MS. containing the Devanagari text is 
the original text of Thomas Stevens' Opus may hum. The manuscript 
is in two volumes, with different handwriting. The Deva Puran is 
clearly a copy of an earlier copy, but roughly guessing the age of the 
manuscript, each of the volumes must be well over 2U0 years. In the 
Adi Puran there are 4,035 verses and in the Deva Puran 6,686, making 
a total of 10,721. 

VOL. II. PART IV. 
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From a comparison of what for convenience I shall call tic 
Mangalore text, that published by J. I.. Saldanha in 1907. with tie 
Devanagari text of this MS., it is evident that the Mangalore edition 
is printed from a MS. whose text is a transliteration in Roman charaotei 
of this Devanagari text. The original author of the Mangalore text 
took great liberties, however. He used in spelling and idiom the 
Konkani form of Marathi then current among Christians. Instead ot 
dignified Sanskrit formations to express theological and ecclesiastical 
technical terms he chose those more familiar to his expected readers, 
for example, he used Bautismu for Dnipi nasnan, Trinidad for Trdeu. 
Sacrament for Devadravya , Nava Testament for Arm! Urn nth. 
Padre Guru for Shri Guru, Temped for Demi, Saderdot for Guru . 
Medilaruo for Dhya najupa, Altara for Derara, Sacrific/u for Dcrapaja. 
Prophet for Durudrishti, etc. Chapter 2d, of the Mangalore text of the 
Dussurem Purannn, is an interpolation, which the original editor ot 
that text evidently felt necessary in order to justify to his Christian 
and Hindu readers Christ's miracle of turning water into wine. There 
are therefore fifty-nine chapters in the Dassnrem Purnnna of the 
Mangalore text, and but fifty-eight in the Devanagari original. 
Chapter 12. verse 70, in the Dussarem Purnnna of the Mangalore text 
is an example of the interpolation of a verse. An owner of the 
Devanagari manuscript was evidently acquainted with the Mangalore 
text, for he has added this verse in the margin, and changed the 
numbering of the verses to correspond with the Mangalore text. 

It will now be possible to print a Devanagari text that will give us 
the great work of Thomas Stevens, the first Englishman believed to 
have gone to India, in a form more worthy of his scholarship anti 
mastery of the Marathi language. Thomas Stevens was born about 
1519, arrived in Goa 1579, and died in 1619. It should of course be 
noted that neither the Mangalore text, nor this Devanagari text, gives 
the name of the author. It is from outside evidence that Thomas 
Stevens is credited with the authorship of the Puran. Objectors to his 
authorship on the ground that a European could not have written, 
unaided at least, in such excellent Marathi, will have their objections 
further fortified by the greater excellence of this Devanagari text ; but 
on the other hand, it is a very early tradition that he is the author. 
There is in the Bibliotheca de Ajuda. at Lisbon, a catalogue entitled 
Bibliotheca Scriptorum Societatis Jesa , which I have seen. It is dated 
1676. This early catalogue gives a short account of Thomas Stevens, 
and credits him with three works : (1) A Grammar of Canarese, 
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(2) Christian Doctrines, and (3) a work entitled Puran, which the 
article praises as Thomas Stevens’ opus magnum. 

(3) “ A Christian work in the Mahratta language and Nagri 
character containing Instructions for the knowledge of the Universal 
Lord ; Prayers ( mantra ) adapted to several occasions, Invocations 
(prartkana), a kind of Litany ; and a Catechism or Dialogue, in question 
and answer, between a Tutor and his disciple on points of faith and 
doctrine. (Probably composed bv the Jesuits of Goa.)’’ 

This entry by William Marsden is a coriect description of the 
manuscript with its several parts. The IIS. is of the same age as 
that of the Adi Puran mentioned above, well over 200 years, and 
in the very same handwriting. 

(4) “ Tales on the subject of Rama and other mythological 
personages, in the Hindustani language and vulgar Nagri character.” 

This entry of Marsden’s needs slight correction. The language 
is Marathi : the script is Modi, for which he has used the designation 
“ vulgar Nagri character There are three stories : — 

(а) The story of Harichandra Raja. 

(б) The story of Pusara and Chakra varti. 

(c) The story of Vikramaditya. 

(5) “ Fruitos da Arvore da Vida a nossas almas e corpos 
salutiferos, by P. Antonio de Saldanha," is in Marathi, and in Roman 
character. The book also contains a poem in Ablwny metre, filling 
twenty pages in double columns. The subject is the Crucifixion of 
Christ. The Marathi is excellent. 

In the " Bibliotheque de la Compagnie de Jesus. Premiere Partie : 
Bibliographie par les Peres Augustin et Alovs de Backer,” published 
in 1896, an account of Antoine de Saldanha is given. He was of 
Portuguese origin, born at Mazagan (Africa) in 1-398. He went to 
India with the purpose of a military career, but changed his mind and 
became a novitiate in 1613. He passed forty years in the Mission at 
Salsette, near Goa, and died at Rachol, 2nd December, 1663. His 
works were : — - 

(a) Tratado dos Milagres. que, etc., written in ” langue bramane ". 
Titles, permissions, etc., in Portuguese. 

(h) Rosas e boninas deleitosas do ameno Rozal de Maria etc. 
Rachol. 

(c) Fruito da arvore da vida a nossas almas e corpos salutiferos. 

Rachol. 
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((/) ^ ocabulario da lingua Coneaniea. 

(e) Beneficios insignes dos Anjos Custodies. 

(/) Baculo Pastoral para administra^ab dos sacramentos. 

In the Fruitos da Arvore etc. we have therefore another 
specimen of .Marathi Christian literature in prose and poetry of an 
author contemporary with Thomas .Stevens. As Thomas Stevens 
lived until 1619, Antoine Saldanha, who became novitiate in Goa in 
1615, must have been acquainted with the former. 

(6) t ocabulario da hngoa Canerim do Xoite conccrtado c 
acrecentado em 1664. (See p. 537 of " Manuscripts Collected by 
William Marsden.' ) The language is Marathi. Apparently the 
Marathi spoken at Goa was called at that time " Canerim, Concani. or 
Bramana ", indiscriminately. 


(7) Grammatiea da lingua Bramana, (pie corre na Ilha de Goa 
e sua comarca. The volume contains a Marathi Grammar, and also 
a work on Syntax, by Frei Caspar de Miguel, with the title " Sintaxis 
na hngoa Brahmana, comporta pello Frei Gaspar de Miguel 

This Caspar de Miguel was also a contemporary of Thomas Stevens. 
For his eulogy of Thomas Stevens see " Christian Puranna ", p. xcv. 
According to the Bibliotheca-Lusitana, he lived in the middle of the 
seventeenth century and was the author of many works. The titles 
of ten are gi\en. (See also Introduction to " Grammatiea da Lingoa 
Concani composto pelo Padre Thomaz Estevao ", pp. cxvii, cxxv. 
clx\ i. There is a copy of this in the British Museum.) 

(8) "Arte da lingoa C’anari." A Marathi Grammar. The 
method of transliteration is practically the same as in all the above, 
but it has the appearance of being the earliest of the grammars, and 
I suspect it is the work of which Thomas Stevens is the author ; for it 
appears to be the basis of an enlarged Grammar, the original form of 
which is ascribed by the author to Thomas Stevens. (Compare this 
text with that of ” Grammatiea da Lingoa Concani, composta pelo 
Padre Thomaz Estevao . Second edition, printed in Goa, 1857. 
A copy exists in the British Museum.) 


(9) “Arte da Lingoa Canarim. Doctrina Christam em lingoa 
ramana anarim. This is Marathi also. The volume contains : 
1) A condensed Grammar of Marathi ; (2) Ten Upadesh ; (3) “ Doctrina 
Chnstam ' m the form of question and answer between Guru and 
bishya ; (4) A prayer ; (5) A calendar. 


In the above Marathi manuscripts the School of Oriental Studies 
has the most unique collection of the literature produced by the early 
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Jesuit missionaries in Goa. These manuscripts came from the Goa 
archives. It is quite possible that some of them may be in the very 
handwriting of their authors. In a recent search for such literature 
in the libraries of Lisbon, I had the kind assistance of my friend 
Francisco Maria Esteves Pereira. With his help I discovered at 
Lisbon in the Academia de Sciencias the manuscript of a Portuguese- 
Marathi and Marathi-Portuguese dictionary of that same early period. 
At the Bibliotheque Xationale in Paris I also found a manuscript of 
the same period, a " Doutrina C’hristam em Canarim ". In the 
Catalogue So anna ire des Mmmscrit Indiens this MS. is entered as 
“721 (Indien 78.) Doctrine Chretienne en Canarin de Goa et en 
Portugais This consi.-ts of a Catechism in both Portuguese and 
Marathi in parallel columns, the Marathi being a translation of the 
Portuguese. The manuscript is old. and the Catechism is the work of 
Thomas Stevens himself, or of some contemporary. Possibly it may 
be in Thomas Stevens' own handwriting. The Marathi is in Homan 
characters, with the usual system of transliteration of that period. 

The School of Oriental Studies has therefore the original texts of 
at least three of those early authors, Thomas Stevens. Antoine 
Saldanha, and Caspar de Miguel, and they furnish material for settling 
many questions that have arisen regarding the writing of that early 
missionary literature, and of the special dialects of the Marathi spoken 
at Goa at that time. 




A DISSERTATION ON THE PHONETICS OF THE ZULU 

LANG FACE 

By Clement Uh Doke 
Introductory 

f|IHE Zulu language proper. Isizulu, is now spoken }>y the 
1 natives of Zuluiand and of the gieatei part of Natal though 
naturally there are dialectal differences within that area, and 
these differences become more pronounced as the Xova border is 
approached. The language of the amaMpondo. for instance, seems 
to savour both of Zulu and of Xosa. One of the outstanding 
phonetic differences between Zulu and Xosa is that the latter uses 
the alveolar nasal combination nd whcie tin- former uses the velar 
gg, e.g. Xosa ndi, and Zulu ggi, I. 

J. L. Dohne, in his Zulu- K<< fir Didinnory of ES.”7. wiites: 
“Generally speaking, the Zulu distinguishes only two dialects, the 
high language — Fkukuiumn. and the low — Atnalala. To tin* fiist 
belong the Zulu, Tembu. and Xost. to the second the languages of 
all the other tribes of Natal, the frontier Fingoes. the Sutos, etc. 
Another specification of the dialects is the Fkukulttma, high 
language; the Ukufeta. a clear, sharp pronunciation: the 
Ukutekeza, which usually omits the nasal sounds, and transmutes 
some consonants: the Ukutefula, which changes some labials and 
liquids: and the Amalala. using none except low. broad, ami flat 
sounds. But this classification is merely nominal, and the Zulu 
itself bears the stamp of the Tekcza and Tefula.in many practical 
points, as in its soft fotm mji — ii'ji >/" hnnhi nyuknhlii. and yi — 
yitiihi, etc. And in these points it again di tiers from the Xosa, 
which has the sharp sounds luh In, si. etc 1 

Bishop Colenso. in his introduction to the First Shjis in Zulu- 
Knfiv (p. .‘> 1 , makes the following observations: ' The amaTefula 
dialect is spoken by many of the Natal Kafirs especially by the 
amaQwabe tribe. Its chief peculiai ity consists in putting y (or 
rather a sound which resembles that of y but is tealiy a softening 


1 Preface, p. xv. 
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of the l ) in the place of l, and changing ny into n, as shown in the 
following examples : — 

Zulu amaTefula 

Inyo, there, when. ' yapo. 

umlilo, fire. vmyiyo. 

innyamu, meat. innama. 

"The amaLala dialect differs much from the Zulu. The name 
(amaLala) is given collectively to certain tribes in this district ( the 
amaNcolosi and others), who were conquered by the Zulus, and 
of whom many are said to telceza, in their speech, whereas the 
tribes along the Zulu coast to the N.E. of Natal, as far as Delagoa 
Bay and beyond, generally tcfuln. A few examples of the 
peculiarities of this dialect are here given : — 

Zulu-Kufir amaLala 

inhomo, bullock. iyomo. 

tnkunzi, bull. iyudi. 

inlconyana, calf. iyomwane. 

“The amaLala use very freely the harsh guttural represented 
by r . . . which practice is called ukuradula. Many of the 
tribes, however, in Natal, which formerly used to telceza, are 
Zuluized.” 

Furthermore. Callaway’s folk tale “ Ubabuze ”, written in the 
Bakca dialect, shows that in that dialect the affricates ts and dz 
are frequently used, the former taking the place of the regular 
Zulu th, and the latter found as ndz instead of the Zulu nd. 

Two of the most noteworthy offshoots from the Zulu language, 
due to the migrations of the Zulu impis, are the Matebele 
CSindebele) and the Ngoni (Chingoni) languages, spoken in 
Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland respectively, in the latter of 
which a gradual displacement of the clicks seems to be taking 
place. 

The facts set out above all point to the existence of a number 
of dialects, differing with either locality or. social position, all 
more or less classed under the designation of Zulu. Hence, it is 
difficult to set up any one standard for Zulu proper, and diver- 
gences from the phonology of any one speaker are only to be 
expected, and should hence be tolerated. 

In the following dissertation on the phonetics of the Zulu 
language, I have followed the pronunciation of my principal 
informant. Rev. J. Dube ; but I have noticed that in many 
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instances where other Zulus use the palatal affricate sound (c[) 
Mr. Dube uses J, e.g. cfaja and Jaja. Moreover, because he makes 
a clear distinction in using cf in a few well-defined eases, 
e.g. ucjani, I am of opinion that his pronunciation would prove 
more correct if any standard of correctness could be set up. 
On the other hand, these differences may prove to be purely local, 
as is that of the degree of “rasping” of the velar fricative (x), 
which, it will be noticed later, is strongly rasped among the 
Amaxosa, and to a certain extent among the South Natal Zulus, 
while in the north it is so devoid of rasping as to be easily 
mistaken by Europeans for h. 

Classification of Zulu Sounds 

In Zulu, sounds are divided into two main classes, vowels 
and consonants, while the latter class is subdiiided into plain 
consonants and click consonants or clicks; and it will be seen 
that for purposes of tabulating in two dimensions, i.e. according 
to manner and position, three charts are necessary. 

In the use of clicks. Zulu, together with its sister-tongue of 
Xosa. stands almost unique among Bantu languages. Clicks of 
two species only are found in the Suto language, and they are 
probably due to Zulu or Xosa influence, though, as I shall point 
out later, there is also evidence of direct Hottentot influence. 
Nevertheless, in Suto the clicks are rarely met with, and are by 
no means a systematic feature of the language, as they are in Zulu 
and Xosa. The words in the Thonga and Ronga languages which 
contain clicks are directly borrowed from Zulu, while those in 
Ndebele and Ngoni have already been accounted for. 

There can be little doubt that the clicks in Zulu and Xosa owe 
their origin to Hottentot influence, both the dialects of Hottentot 
and those of Bushman being even richer than Zulu in these 
sounds. Material for research and comparison along these lines 
is, however, very scanty. 

Zulu, in common with almost every Bantu language, possesses 
a remarkably simple system of vowel sounds, for a sufficiently 
correct representation of which five or. at the most, seven symbols 
only are required ; whilst the difficulty in the way of the foreign 
student’s acquirement of the language lies in the consonantal 
sounds, some of which, especially the uvular affricate, the voiced 
lateral fricative, and the clicks, are entirely foreign to European 
speech sounds. 
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The Orthography used 

In dealing with the phonetics of this language, the symbols of 
the International Phonetic Association ha\e been used; and, 
where they have been insufficient, new symbols have had to be 
invented. The reasons for having adopted entirely new symbols 
for the voiced and nasal clicks, instead of adding g and q to the 
unvoiced forms are fully explained in the section dealing with 
click consonants. 

The Zulu language contains seven simple vowel sounds, repre- 
sented by the symbols 

i, e, e, a o, o, u, 

thirty-three elementary plain consonant sounds, represented by 
the symbols 

p, b, 6 , t, d, c, j, k, g, m, np 

n, ji, q, d, 1 , 4 , fe, f, v, s, z, 

J, 3. x, q, x , b h, fi, fi, j, w, 

and nine click consonant sounds, represented by 

I. Y. q. C. a-. P. ». li- 
lt will be found that in a simplified orthography two of the 
symbols used for vowel sounds may probably be dispensed with, 
viz. o and e, leaving only five symbols for the vowels. 

Aspiration of plain and click consonants is marked by the 
addition of h thereto ; thus, in addition to the above consonant 
sounds, Zulu employs the six aspirated sounds, ph, th, kh, ph, (dp 
and bh. 

The elementary consonants, c, j, 3, q, y, and are not used in 
their elemental forms in Zulu, but in “ affricate ” consonant groups, 
of which there are five, viz. ts, t 4 , cj, J3, and qy ? , the last of 
which, in this orthography, is written as >). 

Zulu Vowels 

From the subjoined chart it will be seen at a glance that the 
Zulu vowels, i, e, e, a, 0, 0, u, are not so “close'’ as the cardinal 
vowels 1 in each case on the chart the Zulu vowel positions being 
below cardinal. The Zulu a-sound is perhaps nearer to the back 

1 For an explanation of the “cardinal ’ vowels and the use of the vowel chart, 
of. the various phonetic readers published by the London University Press, and 
pirticulatly the Italian Phonetic Header. They are indicated on the chart by 
the numbers (1) to (8) . 
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position than to the front, hut it is not nearly so far hack as 
No. 5. The chart shows the positions of the eight “cardinal" 
vowels used as a basis for comparison by the International 
Phonetic Association. 



l 

The Zulu i has a tongue-position somewhat lower than that 
for cardinal vowel No. 1. It is a pure vowel differing distinctly 
from the English diphthongic i, as heard in such words as see, 
feed, etc. In Zulu this vowel may he either long or short, and 
the short vowel is of the same quality as the long, not differing 
in quality as does the short i in such English words as pit, bid, 
from the long i in peat, bead. Zulu short i resembles more closely 
the French short vowel. 

Examples: i: (long i) si:jaftma. 

ni:na. 

isi:b. 

i (short i) indoda. 

isihambi. 

It is noticeable that the short i is usually found in unstressed 
positions. However, in onomatopoeic words, preceded by some 
form of the verb ukuthi, a short i is often found in a stressed 
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position, e.g. ukuthi lisa, to be faint: whereas in isiliisa, a male, 
the. stressed i is long. Further, when a regular verb is formed 
from such an onomatopoeic word or particle containing a short 
stressed stem-vowel, that vowel becomes lengthened, e.g. ukuthi 
phin^a, to make a dodging movement, becomes uku phitn^a ; 
similarly with ukuthi 6i+i and uku 6i:4a, meaning to fall apart 
softly. The same phenomenon takes place with the other vowels. 

e 

In Zulu, e is a little lower in tongue-position than cardinal 
vowel No. 2. It is rarely used, always short, and has probably 
no phonemic value to make its distinction from e necessary. 
When a word ending in £ is followed by one beginning in i, the 
vowel with the higher tongue-position lias a tendency to draw the 
vowel £ up into a position near that of cardinal vowel No. 2, 
e.g. iijkamo i iafwE, but a ku 4-aJwe igkomo. But such a distinction 
it is not necessary to make in transcriptions. 

Somewhat more important is the case, found especially in 
locatives, where the initial prefix i- of Class 2 nouns is supplanted 
by the locative e. That prefix i-, being derived from an original 
prefix ill-, has a more durable quality and greater significance 
than those of the initial vowels of other class prefixes, e.g. Class 3, 
in- izin-, etc.; Class 4, isi- izi- ; or Class 5, imi*. The locative of 
the noun in^Ela (a path, Class 3) is En^ElEni, but that of ikhanda 
(head, Class 2) is ekhanda, where the more durable quality of the 
i draws the vowel £ up to the position of e. In such cases it 
would perhaps be better to use the vowel e, even though it is by 
no means certain that the distinction is phonemic, so that the use 
of either one or the other would cause any misunderstanding or 
alter the meaning of a word. 

E 

This vowel in Zulu has but a slightly lower tongue-position 
than that for cardinal vowel No. 3, but it must be rigorously 
differentiated from the diphthong used in English words, such as 
air, care, etc. It is a pure vowel. In Zulu it is used in long and 
short forms, and is subject to the same rules as obtain in the case 
of the vowel i, viz. : in unstressed positions it is short ; in stressed 
positions it is long, except in the case of certain onomatopoeic 
words used with the verb ukuthi ; but, when these words are used 
as regular verb forms, the short stem-vowel £ becomes long. 
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Examples : e: (long e) we:na. 

be:ka. 

thumeila. 

k:tha, 

e (short e) jakhE. 

ukuthi tEBal 

, , „ i to sway to and fro. 

uku t£:6aj J 

a 

In Zulu, a has a tongue-position somewhat advanced from the 
back position of cardinal vowel No. 5. It is used in both long 
and short forms, the latter being found in unstressed positions. 
English speakeis must be warned against using the English 
neutral vowel a when short a appears in a final position, thus 
amafutha, not amafutha. The same rules for short stressed a in 
onomatopceic words obtain as have been set forth when treating 
of i and £. 

Examples: a: (long a) ja:kh£. 

tha:nda. 

o6a:ntu. 

a (short a) linda. 

amazimu. 

a 

In Zulu, o has but slightly lowered tongue-position, as com- 
pared with that of cardinal vowel No. 6. This vowel, too, may 
be long or short, according as to whether it is in a stressed or 
unstressed position, with the usual exception of the onomatopoeic 
words, just as with the preceding vowels which have long or shoit 
forms. 

Examples : o: (long a) 6o:na. 

irjko:si. 

ito:l£. 

o (short o) ujiTo. 

jij 3 alo. 
ukuthi goto, 
uku go:ca. 

o 

In Zulu, o has a tongue-position not quite as high as that for 
cardinal vowel No. 7. In this case again the English speaker 
must carefully avoid the English diphthong ou. In Zulu o is a 
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pure vowel. It is a ease parallel to that of Zulu e, in that it is 
rarely used, always short and probably not phoneinically different 
from d. When a word ending in short o is immediately' followed 
by one beginning with the vowel u, this latter vowel tends to 
draw the o upwards into the position of o, and is often itself 
elided, e.g. aBantu 6a6o uma Be sa hamba lowo (u)muntu, where 
the influence of the semi-vowel w on the vowel before it is felt. 

As we have observed in the case of e, so o is used in the 
locative formation, when o replaces an u, which is a contraction 
from ulu-, and becomes the higher vowel, e.g. utbukeld (the 
Tugela River) becomes othuktla and not othukela; similarly oBala, 
in the open. In such cases I think that o should be distinguished 
from o in writing, though the same remarks hold good here as 
were made regarding e. 

n o 

o is the first element in the Zulu diphthong oq, which will be 
noticed later. 

u 

The tongue-position for u in Zulu is considerably lower than 
that for cardinal vowel No. 8. It is a pure vowel, unlike the 
diphthongic vowel heard in the English words too, food. As 
with the vowels i, £, a, and o, long and short u are found according 
to stress, with the usual exception. 

Examples: u: (longu) thu:ma. 

indmku. 

u (short u) ukufmna. 

ukuthi bubu. 
uku buiMizela. 

In Zulu, as in most Bantu languages, the vowels constitute the 
simplest part of the phonology of the language ; nevertheless 
they form a very important part. The root-vowel of every Zulu 
verb is immutable. Even though that verb be altered to form 
verbal derivatives or nouns, the root-vowel remains unaltered ; 
e g. uku thanda, to love, where the first a is the vowel of the root 
taud- ; from this are formed thandeka (be lovable), izithandani 
(lovers), ulutbando (love), and intando (love-charm) among many' 
derivatives. If this were done with several roots, it would be 
noticed that in each case the root-vowel remains the same, while 
other vowels may alter. In this way it may be shown that each 
of the vowels i, e, a, o, and u may' be used as root-vowels of 
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different words, in which case they will be either long or short 
according to the position of stress in the word, e and o are never 
root- vowels. 

In the conjugation of the verb, a terminates the stem in the 
indicative affirmative, £ in the subjunctive, and i as a mark of the 
negative. 

1 would again point out that in certain cases the vowels i and 
u have a persistence above the usual, i- as a noun prefix stands 
for the full form ili-, and is a stronger vowel than the initial i in 
the prefixes in-, izin-, imi-, isi-, and izi-. Similarly, u- as a noun 
prefix stands for the full form uln-, and is a stronger vowel than 
the initial u in the prefixes umu-, u6u, and uku. These strong 
vowels have influence in the locatives, sufficient to draw up the 
vowels £ and o to the positions of e and o respectively. 

Further references to vowel changes and vowel influence will 
be made when dealing with the phonetic changes of the locative. 

Diphthongs are found to a limited extent in Zulu, but for 
the sake of simplification in orthography, the first element is 
treated as a semi-vowel, e.g., ijiama jakh£ for iakhE ; and uqfo w£nu 
for UEnu. 

The diphthong 65, however, must be specially noticed. The 
word afiantwana should strictly be written aBantoana, for the 
diphthong wa in Zulu does not start from the tongue-position of 
u, but from that of o, and so the diphthong 65 differs considerably 
in acoustic effect from 55. Other instances of this are uko5zi, 
ukuloa, kusifoa, amasoazi ; but for the purposes of transcription 
these may all be written with wa, with the undei stood convention 
that in Zulu the diphthong wa is pronounced oa. This difference 
is not noticeable in other instances, thus mauzw£, asilwi, etc. 

Notice that either kwoTorjgothi or kofarjgathi is heard, 
kwoBambo or koBambo, where the influence of the elided u is still 
felt by a change from o to o. 

Apart from this, diphthongs are not used in Zulu. Grout 
treats ai and au as diphthongs, but they invariably form two 
distinct syllables in Zulu ; and A. T. Bryant goes to the opposite 
extreme of placing a semi-vowel between them, so that he writes 

ai-ks as aji-kE and umxau as umxawu. 
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Zulu Plain 

Consonants 


Bilabial. 

Denti- .t , 

. i . , Alveolar, 
labial. 

Palatal. Velar. Uvular. Ulottal. 

aU eolar. 

Plosive . 

P Ph 

t th 

k kh 


b 

d 

9 

Implosive . 

6 



Atfricative . 


ts 

cj ... R 

. J3 

Affricati ve 


ti 

i 


Lateral 

Nasal . . m [rg] n ... Ji i] [ij 

Lateral . ... ■ • ■ 1 

Lateral ... 4- 

Fricative fe 

Fricative . . f s J x 

V z 

Semi-vowel . . ... J w 


Plosives and Aspiration 

It will be seen from a glance at the Plain Consonant Chart 
that there is a regular system with the plosives — the bi-labial, the 
alveolar and the velar each having an nnaspi rated and an 
aspirated form of the unvoiced plosive, and a simple fully-voiced 
form, which has no aspirated counterpart. 

English speakers must take special care with the unaspirated 
forms of the unvoiced plosives. Being rare in English, and 
differing only in breath-force from the corresponding voiced forms 
devocalized, they are liable to appear to the English ear as the 
voiced forms, i.e. to the English ear p (which only differs from 
b, unvoiced b, in breath-force) will seem more like b than ph, 
t more like d than th, and k more like g than kh. To this can be 
traced the evolution of the Kitchen Kafir word gafli (carefully) 
from the Zulu kad-E. Even Bryant does not recognize this, and 
repeatedly the same word is entered in his Dictionary in two 
places, having been heard under certain circumstances as though 
unvoiced, and under other conditions as though voiced ; cf. in his 
work : pamuza (pamuza) and bnmuza, panquza (papuza) and 
banrjquza, tuba (to6a) and doba, tenc/a (tEijga) and denga , kela 
(kela) and geht, kolca (kokaj and yoga, which obviously are meant 
for the same word, viz. that shown in brackets. 


S' 
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A clear distinction here is absolutely necessary, for each of 
these plosives, the unvoiced, the unvoiced aspirate, and the voiced, 
is a separate phoneme, and therefore may be used to distinguish 
one word from another, as for instance: to6a (get softened), tho6a 
< bow down ), and do6a (catch fish) : ukoka (female relation), ukhokho 
(ancestor), and ugago (shrivelled man). In current Zulu ortho- 
graphy, the b, d, and g are written as such (except in such cases 
as when b is written bh, see my remarks on b later), the ph, th, and 
kh are written p, t, and k, and the unaspirated p, t, and k are 
written either p, t. and k, or b. d, and y, according as the writer 
thinks he hears. This has the result of confusion in many cases. 

It will be noticed that, in the ordinary way, the aspirated 
unvoiced plosives are more used than the unaspirated; but -when- 
ever the aspirated plosive at the beginning of a stem is preceded 
by the nasal appropriate thereto, it is a rule without exception 
that the aspiration drops, and a simple plosive takes the place of 
the aspirated plosive. By the term “appropriate nasal” I mean 
a bi-labial nasal before a bi-labial plosive, an alveolar nasal before 
an alveolar plosive, or a velar nasal before a velar plosive. 
Examples of this are as follows: — 

uphedaiwathi (species of bush >. izimpeda^wathi (plur.). 
izithathu (three, Cl. 4, pi.). izintathu (Cl. 3, pl.t. 

u6ukhosi (chieftainship). irjkasi (chief). 

Further instances of this will be noticed when dealing with 
the plosives individually. This same phenomenon of deaspiration, 
when preceded by the appropriate nasal, takes place with the 
aspirated click consonants, and will be noted thereunder with 
examples. 

p and ph. Aspirated p (ph) closely resembles p in English. 
Unaspirated p is not of common occurrence in Zulu. In addition 
to the examples already quoted, the following may be noted : 
pajiaza (found also as banyaca in Bryant), pentsukd and pentad 
(written as bentsu in Bryant, but derived from the same root as 
that of pentsukd). When preceded by the nasal m, ph drops its 
aspiration, e.g. impepho, isiphepho, phakamisa, impakama, phaka, 
impaka, phisa, impisi. A similar phenomenon takes place, working 
the reverse way, in Swahili, where words in dialects of the 
interior, which contain a plosive preceded by a nasal, when intro- 
duced into Swahili, drop their nasal and aspirate the plosive, 
e.g. impaka (wild cat) becomes phaka in Swahili. 

VOL. II. PART IV. 
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Thus, in current Zulu orthography p usually indicates the 
aspirated variety (ph), but in the combination mp, the p is devoid 
of aspiration : while all other cases of unaspirated p must be learnt 
individually. Certain apparent exceptions to this rule may be 
found, thus, impetho (end), but umphetho (border), umphejeja, 
umphuthuluzi, etc. This is explained when it is remembered that 
the prefix um- in Zulu is a contraction from umn~, which is still 
used with monosyllabic stems, e.g. umuntu, umuthi ; and the elided 
u before polysyllabic stems still lias a certain amount of persistence, 
causing the m to become syllabic, thus, umphEtho or um u ph£tho 
would be a more correct way of writing these words. 

b. Zulu b is somewhat similar to the English b, only it is 
fully voiced. The kymograph tracing comparing the English 
with the Zulu b shows as follows: — 


mouth. 


larynx. 


mouth. 


larynx. 



In the above tracings the voicing of the English b commences 
°uly j us t before the explosion, whereas the Zulu b is fully voiced. 
There is no such thing as an aspirated b (bh) in Zulu, but Zulu 
grammarians and lexicographers have not recognized that the 
softer b sound in Zulu is Iinplosive-b (6), and so they have treated 
Zulu 6 as though it were the usual English b, or a more softly 
exploded variety thereof, and have considered Zulu b as though 

. O 

it were aspirated, mistaking the extra voicing for aspiration. 
When dealing with 6, it will be noticed that b and 6 are phonemic ; 
and it will further be seen that of the two, 6 is of more common 
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occurrence in Zulu. Note the following words in b: bind, boBoza, 
bo^a, bolokoca, baja, etc. 

t and th. The position of Zulu t is alveolar, and it is pro- 
nounced with tongue-tip articulation as in English. In Zulu 
t is usually aspirated (th), but there are numerous instances of 
unaspirated t, and since the difference is a phonemic one, it must 
be carefully noticed, e.g. tu6a (smash up) and thu6a (become 
darkened), t£qga (wave to and fro) and theqga (barter). 

When a stem beginning in th is preceded by the alveolar 
nasal, n, the aspiration is lost : thus from the verb thamba we get 
intombi, and the plural of uthatho is izintotho. 

For help in reading Zulu in its current orthography, the 
following points may prove useful, t usually indicates the 
aspirate th, while in the combination nt, the t is unaspirated ; 
but all other cases of unaspirated t must be learned individually. 
The very commonly met verb ukuthi, in all its tenses and persons, 
has aspirated t. 

d. In Zulu, d is fully voiced, otherwise it is the same as the 
English d. This must not be confused with unaspirated t, 
which is akin to d (unvoiced d). Note the connexion of d with 1. 
As in many Bantu languages, 1 when preceded by the alveolar 
nasal becomes nd. 

Examples with d: dela, amadada, indoda, isidindi, dirjga, etc. 
k and kh. Of the unvoiced velar plosives, the aspirated form, 
kh, more nearly resembles the English k, while the unaspirated is 
rare in English, and difficult for English speakers to acquire at 
first. Since Zulu k differs from § (unvoiced g) in the amount of 
breath-force only, a confusion of k and g has arisen in Zulu 
writing. They are, of course, absolutely distinct. 

k and kh are phonemic, e.g. kaka (encircle) and khakha (be 
acrid), kela (wear down, also written gsla by Bryant) and khela 
(place slantwise), koka (obstruct as with an impi, also found 
written gaga) and khakha (draw out of sheath). 

kh, when preceded by q, loses its aspiration, e.g. isikhau and 
iqkau, isikhathi and ir|kathi, ujkuku, etc. 

kh seems perhaps more commonly found than kin Zulu, except 
of course when influenced by the velar nasal : but there is one 
verv outstanding instance of k being used, viz. in the infinitive 
uku, and all the verbal and adverbial forms based thereon ; and 
also in the adverbial prefix ka-, e.g. kakhulu, kaBi, ka+£, kaqan£, etc. 
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g. Zulu g is more fully voiced than English g, e.g. gula, 
iggozi, igej3a, ugogo (shrivelled man ), which last must be definitely 
distinguished from ukako (female relation, written in Zulu as 
ucjchjo). 

Implosive-i; (6) 

It has been found necessary to distinguish definitely this 
h-sound from the ordinary plosives, and furthermore to invent 
for it a new nomenclature. In pronouncing this sound the glottis 
is not entirely closed during the articulation, and 6 is in reality 
a species of click sound. It differs, however, from the other Zulu 
clicks, in that the tongue does not form a partial vacuum (rare- 
faction) between the forward and the velar points of articulation, 
as will be seen later with the clicks : but a rarefaction is formed 
by the enlargement of the air-passage above the larynx, by moving 
the larynx down, so that on releasing the lips to pronounce a 
voiced b, the air momentarily rushes in to fill the rarefied space, 
a kind of inbreathed b being the result, followed immediately 
by the outbreathed vowel. To designate this sound I use the term 
Implosive. A comparison of the kymograph tracings of a voiced 
click and of 6, followed in each case by the neutral vowel, is very 
instructive. 



The nature of this sound has hitherto been unrecognized by 
Zulu scholars, and it has led them all into a serious error, which 
has already been noticed when dealing with b, viz. that of 
treating this sound, on account of its softer effect, as almost 
identical with English b, and attributing aspiration to the fully- 
voiced plosive b. As for Xosa, Maclaren however, in his Xosa 
Grammar, recognizes that in 6 the breath is drawn in, but still 
attributes aspiration to b. From his Table of Consonants it is 
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evident that lie does not properly understand the meaning of 
aspiration. Kropf too, in his Xosa Dictionary, also notes that one 
variety of b is inspirated. 1 

A good way to acquire the pronunciation of this sound, is to 
pronounce the English word tub (tAb) : then repeat over and 
over again the latter part Ab Ab Ab Ab; next add on a short syllable 
ba, without exploding the first b, thus Abba Abba ; then elide the 
first vowel, and the bba remaining will he very similar to the 6a 
required. 

Pairs of words are distinguished in Zulu by the kind of 
b-sound used. e.g. beka (look) and Beka (put), baba (catch) and 
6a6a (be acrid), biza (have concern) and 6iza (call), boijga (roar) 
and Bogga (praise), and many others. It might be noticed that in 
many cases this 6 corresponds to the Central Bantu u (bi-labial r), 
cf. Lamba, uika (put) and uaua (lie acrid). 

6 when preceded by the appropriate bi-labial nasal, m, becomes 
b, as for instance : 6ambelela and imbambelela, u6ambo and its 
plural izimbamba. 

It is well to know that all the prefixes and concords of the 
personal class contain the implosive-?), as a6a-, and similarly with 
the abstract class in u6u-. In fact 6 is met with more frequently 
than b in Zulu, except when the latter is in the combination mb. 
In many Zulu texts no distinction is made in writing between b 
and 6, but in others the former is written b/t and the latter b. 

The Nasals 

Zulu has a large range of nasals, comprising ten sounds, for 
which the following symbols are used : m, ny n, ji, iy jy fi, q, p, q. 
Of these the last three are click nasals, and will be considered 
later, when dealing with the click consonants, fi is nasalized/), 
and might equally well have been tabulated among the glottal 
fricatives. Of the first six it will later be seen that two (n) and jj ) 
are noil-phonemic, and would not be necessary in broad transcrip- 
tions : but, owing to their distinctive character, they must be 
treated in detail in this dissertation. 

As in all Bantu languages, the nasal in Zulu plays a pro- 
minent part in causing consonantal changes, and in itself goes 

1 We have, further, recently discovered that 6 >- widely used in Swahili, e.g. 

maBega, 6ui6ui, 6a6a, Balozi, Bunduki, etc., b being used with some words 
from Arabic, e.g. birika. 
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through varying permutations, all regular according to the 
differing phonetic laws of the individual languages. 

m. The bi-labial nasal is the " appropriate nasal ” to use with 
the bi-labial plosives, and it has already been observed that it has 
the effect of unaspirating ph, making mp. Before p and b it is 
used without causing change, mp and mb; but when placed before 
the implosive-6, 6 becomes ordinary plosive-h, making mb. Thus 
in Zulu we have the combinations mp and mb. 

m, when used as am- for the prefix umu-, and when representing 
the 3rd person 1st class object-particle, which used to be mtc, and 
is still so with monosyllabic verbs, has almost a syllabic signifi- 
cance, and should, in a close transcription, be written as m u or m. 
Thus m u can be combined with every consonant in Zulu, including 
the nasals, and even ph and 6. We have already noticed this 
with ph, e.g. um u ph£tho. With 6, while we have imbambEzsla, the 
initial 6 of the stem does not change in wa m u 6amb£Z£la. 

m u comes in combination with all the nasals, as follows : qga 
m u minza (written in current Zulu orthography as mm), wa 
m u qf£f£zela, um u nini, umujiaqga, um n qganE, wa m u p>jijia, wa 
m ,J flifiizela, um u ipqgo, um u paka, um u t]uma. 

Before all consonants other than bi-labial plosives, m has the 
value m u , e.g. um u fana, um u l£nz£, um u thakathi, um u sindisi, um n xau, etc. 

Of course, apart from its “• appropriate” use, m may be used in 
word formation, e.g. maqgala, amanzi, ukuma, etc. 

np The denti-labial m. The mouth and tongue positions are 
the same as for f ; the lips do not meet, but the upper teeth touch 
the lower lip. iq is only used with the denti-labial fricatives, 
f and v. Thus it is of the same phoneme as m, and in a broad 
transcription mf and mv may be written instead of iqf and iqv. 
Examples : iiqfE, EiqfEiii, injvu, ukuiqfoma. But notice that m u 
never becomes up e.g. um u fana not uiqfana. iq is never used in 
Zulu apart from its “ appropriate " position. 

n. Alveolar nasal, used as the appropriate nasal with the 
alveolar plosives, laterals, and fricatives. When used thus, how- 
ever, the following phonetic laws come into play : — 

• a The aspirated plosive becomes unaspirated, e.g. izithathu 
and izintathu. 

f h) The unvoiced fricatives become affricates, e.g. omudE and 
Ezintd-E, usu and izintsu. 

'<:■) 1, when preceded by n, becomes d. This is of rare occur- 
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rence in Zulu, and scarcely recognized, but it may be noticed in 
the cases of ulimi . tongue) and the plural form izindimi, and indima 
from the verb lima. 

( d ) The unvoiced plosive t and the voiced plosives and frica- 
tives remain unchanged, e.g. utalagu and izintalagu, udi6i and 
izindiBi, u^uBu and in^uSu, uluzime and izinzime. 

n is used before each of the vowels apart from its “ appropriate " 
use, e.g. naka, nsmbala, noma, etc. 

ji. The palatal nasal Ji resembles the French in ugneau : and 
in pronouncing it the tongue-tip must be kept down against the 
back of the lower teeth. In Zulu orthography it is written n >/. 
This is the appropriate nasal to use with the palatals : nevertheless 
it is phonemically different from n, e.g. jiakaza, jiijia, umujiu. 
As appropriate nasal with J it changes / into the affricate c[, 
e.g. u/aijguJaijgn becomes izijic/aggujicJaggu in the plural. Stems 
beginning with the semi-vowel j have that j supplanted by ji, 
e.g. uja6a and izijiaBa. Note also the following words : ijic/oBa, 
ipc/asa, jij 3 alo, ijij 3 a. 

g. Velar nasal, used as the appropriate nasal with the velars: 
nevertheless it is a phonemically distinct nasal, inasmuch as both 
i) and n are used with the semi-vowel w, e.g. unwali, but izigwala- 
kada and not izinwalakada is the plural of uwalakada. 

Used as the appropriate nasal, g has the effect of unaspirating 
the aspirated plosive kh, e.g. khathaza and igkathazo, amakhosi 
and igkosi. It is used with k and g without causing change, 
e.g. izigkwikwi (plural of ukwikwi . ggi, ukuggEna, etc. 

When used before the unvoiced fricative x, it is not yet certain 
whether this x does not become an affricate kx, as is the case with 
the fricatives 4, s, and J\ For instance, if uxume has a plural, 
will it be izigxumE or izigkxumE ? 

With certain speakers, in rapid speech, gg is often worn down 
to g, e.g. ga mauzi for gga mauzi ; but whenever the same speakers 
repeat the same words slowly, gg reappears as such. 

D- U vular nasal. A sound similar to g, and of the same 
phoneme, but pronounced very much further back in the mouth, 
at the point of articulation for >j. In a broad transcription this 
may give place to g, as it is only used in conjunction with the 
uvular affricate )). Notice the following: iDjaggajjagga and 
iziEaaggajjagga, u kuthi uai and uku jj^ipa (to grasp tightly ), uku 
jjgijjjjiza (to make a choking noise) 
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fi. This may be described as a glottal nasal, or as a nasalized 
voiced h. It is seldom used, but the following instances may be 
noted : fii, an onomatop<ttic sound of indignation, and fiifiiza, the 
verb formed therefrom, meaning to grunt in indignation. Words, 
the stems of which commence in h or fi (unvoiced or voiced h), 
when used with the plural prefix izin-, use fi, e.g. uhazcuiE and 
izifiazans, uhocolo and izifiocolokazi, ufiafia and izifiofio. This is 
adequately written in current Zulu orthography as nh. 

To summarize the preceding observations, we find the following 
phonetic rules apparent - 

(a) When preceded by the appropriate nasal, plosive aspirates 
lose their aspiration. 

(b) When preceded by the appropriate nasal, unvoiced frica- 
tives become affricates (the case of f excepted, and ? x). 

( c ) Under the influence of the appropriate nasal, the following 
special cases obtain : 6 becomes mb, 1 becomes nd, and h and fi 
become fi. 

Similar and further rules of nasal-influenced change will be 
noticed when dealing with the click consonants. 


m + p 

= mp 

m -}- ph 

= mp 

m + b 

= mb 

m-f 6 

= mb 

IT) + f 

= ifif 

ifi + v 

= iqv 

n + 1 

= nt 

n + th 

= nt 

n -f d 

= nd 

n +1 

= nd 

n + d 

= ntT 

n +fe 

- nfe 

n + s 

= nts 

n + z 

= nz 

J 1 + J 

= ficJ 

J 1 + C J 

= pcj 

J 1 +J3 

= W3 

? + j 

= p 

fi +k 

= fik 

fi + kh 

= fik 

fi +9 

= fi9 

fi + X 

= fikx or fix 

fi + w 

= fiw 



11+3 

= 1)3 



~ + h 

= fi 

~ + fi 

= 5 


The Laterals 

Zulu has three lateral sounds, of which two are lateral 
fricatives. For the production of all three sounds the tongue-tip 
has the same alveolar point of articulation, which is that of the 
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English clear 1. As is the case with the English lateral, the back 
and the blade of the tongue are adjusted according to the resonance 
of the adjacent vowels. In the case of the fricatives, the sides, 
one or both, are raised sufficiently to cause friction between them 
and the palate. 

A comparison of the following kymograph mouth tracings 
shows that, since I is not a fricative, the line is scarcely forced up 
at all. With the fricative £ the line bows up, while with the 
unvoiced fricative T the line is still further bowed and is clear of 
vibrations, until the tongue is about to be released from the 
palate. These diagrams show clearly that the addition of voicing 
is compensated by a diminution of the bowing, i.e. of the friction. 



All three of these lateral sounds are phonemic, e.g. laid (sleep;, 
Tala (remain), feala (play). 

1. Voiced lateral, made with tongue-tip articulation as in 
English. Examples : lamba, lila, loBola, lukhuni, wa m n landela. 
There are very few cases of its being influenced by the appropriate 
nasal n; but notice ulimi Tongue) and the plural izindimi, 1 where 
nl becomes nd, as in many Bantu languages. 

4. Unvoiced fricative lateral, i.e. unvoiced ly This is not the 
unvoiced form of 1, which would lie a quiet passing of the air, 
almost a silence. It cannot, therefore, be written with the sign }. 
It is similar to the Welsh U but, if anything, has stronger friction, 
and a quality varying with the adjacent vowels. Examples: 
TuBeUla, uluiarjgothi, nam u TajiJ3£. 

When preceded by the appropriate nasal n, 4 becomes the 
affricate t4, e.g. uluTaza and izintTaza, intTizijo. The presence of 
this t is not generally recognized. 

1 izilimi is also found. 
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In current Zulu orthography 4- is written hi. 

I 5 . This may be described as the fully voiced form of 4, or as 
the fricative form of 1. As has been noticed above, it differs from 
1 in that the sides of the tongue are raised sufficiently to produce 
friction with the palate. Examples: ukufja, ^ula, ama^ozi. 

£ is unaltered when preceded by n, e.g. in^ubun^ubu, isan^a, 
aman^a. In current orthography it is written ilhl, and Europeans 
erroneously think that they hear a d in it. 

The Fricatives 

Apart from the lateral fricatives, Zulu employs five fricatives, 
four of which have both voiced and unvoiced forms, though the 
voiced palatal fricative is only used in affricate combination. 
They are represented by the following symbols: f, v, s, z, J, 3 , 
x, h, and fi. 

'h) Denti-labial Fricatives. — f and v are pronounced as in 
English. The only point to notice is that the appropriate nasal 
used with them is the denti-labial q of the same phoneme 
as m. Examples : fund, um u fakazi, injfokonjfDko, vala, um u vuqge, 
in)vu 6 uii]vu 6 u. 

h) Alveolar Fricatives. — s and z are pronounced as in 
English. It must be noticed that when the unvoiced form, s, is 
preceded by the appropriate nasal, n, it becomes the affricate ts. 
Examples : suka, um u sindisi, ussndo and izintscndo, zala, czijie, 
axnanzi. 

(<• Palato-alveolui Fricatives. — The unvoiced form is J. 
The voiced form 3 is only used in Zulu in the affricate combina- 
tion J 3 . It must be clearly understood that Zulu J and 3 are 
palatals, and that the tongue tip is kept down behind the lower 
teeth during articulation, and the lips spread. The following 
diagram shows the tongue-position : — 
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In parts of Natal, J is replaced by the affricate cf, e.g. jaja and 
cjaja, ujaka and ucjdka. The appropriate nasal is ji, and whenever 
it precedes J, the latter becomes the affricate cf, e.g. uJizanE and 
izijicjizane. Examples of the use of 3 will be given under the 
affricate combination J3. 

(d) Velar Fricative. — -x in Zulu has a sound similar to the 
Scottish sound of ch in loch, though in the southern districts it 
lias much more scrape, more nearly resembling the Cape Dutch cj 
in gann. I11 Xosa, too, there is far more scrape with this velar 
fricative than in the average Zulu use of it. I11 fact in Zulu it 
tends to approximate to h, but it never does this entirely. Al- 
though Bryant makes no differentiation in writing, h and x are 
phonemic, distinguishing words, e.g. xola (draw out) and hold (run). 
In current Zulu orthography x is written r, Bryant using h . 
When the appropriate nasal q is used with x, it is not yet certain 
whether qx is the result, or an affricate qkx. 

Examples of the velar fricative : um u xau, xamula, ixoxo, ixwapa, 
ukuxaxa. 

<e) Glottal Fricatives. — Zulu employs both voiced and 
unvoiced /<, and these two sounds are used phonemically, e.g. 
ukuthi haha and umflafia. Bryant distinguishes the voiced form 
by writing hh, but otherwise in Zulu orthography there is no 
distinction. As observed above, h must he distinguished from the 
almost scrapeless x. When preceded by the nasal, h and fi both 
become ft (nasalized //), which has been dealt with in the section 
on the Nasals. 

Examples : hamba, ifiaji, haza, hsBEza, and fiEBeza. 

The svmbol h is used to denote aspiration with unvoiced 
plosives and clicks, e.g. ph, th, kh, jh, [h, and bh. 

The Affricates 

An affricate sound is a combination of a plosive immediately 
followed by a fricative of corresponding organic position. Many 
students of Zulu have not properly recognized the existence of 
these affricates, but the following remarks will show that they 
are a very necessary part of Zulu phonology. It is not yet 
certain whether the affricate kx exists in Zulu. 

ts. Alveolar affricate unvoiced. Whenever s is immediately 
preceded by n, it becomes the affricate ts, e.g. pantsi, intsEma, 
ntsala, intsEntsE, intsEphs. But there are instances of ts 
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occurring uninfluenced by a nasal, e.g. um u tsalo, utswaButswaBu. 
Although in some cases s and ts seem to be interchangeable, e.g. 
saBa and tsaBa, in others they seem to be phonemically different, 
e.g. seksza (enclose) and tsekeza (creak). In some cases ts and cf 
are interchangeable, e.g. itsoka and iejdko, tsaka and cjaka. 

t4. Atfricative lateral. This represents the sound of a t 
exploded laterally, the lateral part as well as the plosive being 
unvoiced, so that tl does not adequately represent it. tT is found 
whenever the unvoiced lateral fricative 4- is immediately preceded 
by n, and is not found in combinations other than that of ntff, 
e.g. £zint4izijw£ni, int+EBo, inHant 4-ana. Bryant writes this ntl, 
but in current Zulu orthography the presence of the / is not 
recognized and nhl is written, nthl would be much better than 
ntl, because the lateral is of the unvoiced fricative type, tl giving 
the sound heard in Watlimj Street. 

cf. Paiato-alveolar affricate (invoiced, c is the symbol used 
for the palatal k, i.e. a plosive made by the back of the tongue 
coming into contact with the hard palate instead of the velum, 
c, as a plosive, is used extensively in Central Bantu languages, 
such as Bemba, Luba, and Lamba, but it is not used alone in Zulu 
as a plosive, only being found when followed by the fricative J7 
making an affricate. In current Zulu orthography tsh or ty is 
used to indicate cf. This is always used when the nasal Ji 
immediately precedes J, the Zulu never using the combination Jij 
but jicf, e.g. ijicfoco, jicJirjga, ijicfeBs. Nevertheless there is a 
number of well-defined cases of cf being used unassociated with 
a nasal, e.g. cfela ( tell), cfeleka ( lend ), uefani (grass), icfe (stone). 
Some natives use cf very commonly, where it seems that J should 
be used, and it must be noticed that J and cf are phonemically 
different, e.g. Jefa (hasten) and ejeeja (cut meat into strips). 

J 3 - The voiced variety of the above. Neither element of 
this combination is found apart. Examples : JiJ 3 Ei)gaku 6 a, J 3 a 6 ula, 

um«j3i6£, J3ija. 


The Ejective Uvular Affricate 

>). This is perhaps the most difficult Zulu sound for a foreigner 
to acquire, and one of the most difficult to describe -without 
practical demonstration. In fact Elliott, in his Tebele Dictionary, 
writes of it as totally indescribable and impossible for a European 
to acquire, with the added encouraging remark that it is very seldom 
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used. Dohne, too, describes it as “ a kind of choking, very difficult 
to describe and more so to utter”. But it cannot be passed bv in 
that convenient manner. 

>j is an affricate sound, but it differs from other affricates in 
that it is pronounced with simultaneous glottal stop. To designate 
such glottal stop plosives, I have selected the term eject ive ”, as 
being descriptive of the action and the type of sound resulting. 
Hence )) is made up of three elements, the plosive, the fricative, 
and the glottal stop ; and if the special symbol were not adopted. 
J) would have to be indicated by qy 5 . 

Now to examine the component parts: the plosive element (q) 
is the deep Arabic qar. made with the back of the tongue against 
the extremity 6f the velum, much further back than k, which is 
made against the middle of the velum : but that is not all, for the 
plosive element q ends off in a fricative appropriate to the uvular 
position, viz. y, the deep Arabic kh in khalifa, accompanied by 
strong vibration of the uvula ; and the whole is ejected by glottal 
action, the larynx being forcibly raised with resulting compression 
of the air in the pharynx between the vocal chords and the point 
of contact of the tongue with the velum. As soon as the tongue 
is removed from that position, the air is ejected. The following 
diagram will perhaps better describe the tongue-position and 
movement : — 



The back of the tongue touches the lower part of the velum 
and moves forwards, keeping near to the velum and causing 
friction to follow the plosion. The sound is, of course, unvoiced, 
as none of the ejective consonants can be voiced, the closed glottis 
preventing the vocal chords from coming into play. 

This sound has been thought by many to be a click, and 
Colenso and others wrote it with an italic x, Romic x signifying 
the lateral click. Others wrote it xx. Bryant describes it as 
“ a certain strong guttural sound, rjuite unknown in European 
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languages, and produced by a constricted formation of the lower 
throat”. He therefore uses rr to denote it “ as befitting a guttural 
sound and notes that in Xosa >• is used to indicate the same 
sound. Grout comes nearer to a description of this sound, when 
he writes "a peculiar, hard, rough guttural, which seems to be 
made by contracting the throat and giving the breath a forcible 
expulsion, at the same time modifying the sound with a tremulous 
motion of the epiglottis ”. He uses the sign / to indicate this 
sound. 1 

There is a uvular nasal corresponding to 3 which I have 
indicated by the sign jj and described among the nasals. 

Examples of >) : jjweba, um u >jEzo, i^wa, um u gajp|a. 

The Semi-vowels 

w and j are used to indicate the semi-vowel glides, and it has 
already been noted, when dealing with the diphthong, that WQ is 
used to represent the diphthong oa, starting from the 0 position 
and not from that of u; thus, with the semi-vowel w we see that 
in Zulu there is more open lip-rounding than in English. 

w is used in conjunction with each of the consonants, with the 
exception of the bi-labials p, ph, b, 6, and m, though in some parts 
of Natal even such combinations are said to occur. It is for this 
reason that somewhat peculiar consonantal changes take place in 
the passives and locatives of words of which the last consonant 
is a bi-labial. These will be noted later. Some non-European 
combinations with w are found in Zulu, such as jw and Jiw, 
e.g. EntTizijweni, lujiwa. 

Examples of w compounds: kodwa, gwijia, isilwane, uc/wala; 

as well as combinations with the clicks, e.g. inwadi, [watha, bhwala. 
Plosives and clicks may be aspirated or unaspirated when in 
combination with w. 

Though w really has two positional values, viz. bi-labial and 
velar, I have chosen to place it in the velar column of the chart, 
since the appropriate nasal to use with it is r), not m. 

w is also extensively used on its own merits, e.g. wola, wuleka, 
weiezela, iwisa, wawaza. 

Now, on the other hand, j is not used in combination with 
consonants other than w. The appropriate nasal to use with j is 
J 1 , an d this absorbs j when so used, e.g. uja^a and izijiaja. 

• [This sign is used in the revised edition of Grout's Isizuhi (1893— see p. 13), 
but not in the original edition of 1859. — A.W.] 
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Examples : jaluka, jcthu, jalisa, ukuthi juBu juBu. 

Bryant uses w and j rather freely to place between two 
adjacent vowels, e.g. urnltaicn for um n xau ; but this is unnecessary. 

Zulu Click Consonants 



]>ental. 

Retroflex. 

Lateral. 

Unvoiced . 


C £h 

i i>h 

Voiced . 

Y 


B5 

Nasal . 

*1 

P 

n 


From the above chart it is seen that there are three types of 
click consonants : the dental, the retroflex, and the lateral. In 
acoustic effect, to the native, these sounds differ one from the 
other as much as p, t, and k do to our ears. Hence, it is absolutely 
necessary for the foreigner to acquire their exact pronunciation, 
as the misuse of a click would be as bad as to say pat for cat. 
Before discussing the symbols used, it will be best to describe 
minutely the formation of each type of click, giving diagiams of 
the tongue positions. 

Click consonants are implosive or suction sounds, produced by 
the formation of a partial vacuum between the tip and the back of 
the tongue, so that when the tip or the side fas in the case of the 
lateral click) of the tongue is released from contact with the 
palate, air rushes momentarily into the rarefaction, and causes 
the smacking sound. It will be seen that there are two aspects 
to every click, the forward or tongue-tip aspect, and the velar or 
tongue-back aspect. This influences the nasals used with the 
clicks, so that they are not simple nasals, but compounds made up 
of a dental, retroflex, or alveolar n, as the case may be, and the 
velar q. 

The Dental Click 

The back of the tongue is raised against the soft palate in the 
position for k, while the tongue-tip is placed lightly against 
the upper front teeth and gums, forming a rarefaction between 
the middle of the tongue and the palate. The tip of the tongue is 
released and the click ensues. Naturally the click is never used 
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unaccompanied by a vowel sound, and there must be no pause 
whatever between the click and the vowel, one straightforward 
syllable being made. The unvoiced form of this dental click (p 
is what is used in the English click of annoyance, written tut-tut, 


1 and y 


but really jjpp The voiced dental click I write y and the nasal 
ip In each case the tongue-position is the same, but for y the 
vocal chords are made to vibrate, causing a (/-sound to be heard, 
and for the last the uvula is down allowing the air to pass through 
the nose. 

The Retroflex Click 


C and x 


From the diagram it will be seen that the back of the tongue 
is in the same /^position as for the dental click, but the tongue-tip 
is culled back into the retroflex position, the underside of the 
tip touching the hard palate, so that a partial vacuum is formed of 
a different nature from that of the previous one. The click is 
exploded on the hard palate by the release of the tongue-tip. 
There is no equivalent European exclamatory sound to this 
unvoiced retroflex click (c). The voiced form of this click I write 
with the symbol a, and the nasal p. 

Ellis click is desciibed by grammarians as palatal or cerebral, 
but I think the term retroflex is better, since it describes the 
position in which the underside of the tongue comes into play 
with the palate. Hottentot has a palatal click, made with the 
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upper part of the tongue-tip, and the term palatal had better be 
reserved for that. 

The Lateral Click 


b and w 


The upper part of the tongue-tip is pressed firmly in a post- 
alveolar position, i.e. against the ridge between the gums and the 
hard palate ; the back of the tongue is held in the /.'-position, and 
the explosion is made laterally, releasing the side of the tongue 
where it is pressed against the side-teeth-ridge, the tip being kept 
firmly in position until the completion of the explosion. Owing 
to the lateral explosion, there is a strong /-element in these clicks. 
Lateral clicks are exploded uni-lateral ly, i.e. on one side at a 
time only, though either left or right side may be used . 1 The 
unvoiced form of this lateral click (i) is substantially the same 
as that used by a cab-driver in urging on his horse. The voiced 
form I write with the symbol w and the nasal ft. 

The Representation of the Click Consonants 
The clicks in Zulu have hitherto been represented by the 
three symbols c, q, and x, as those letters have not been otherwise 
used in the language. The voiced fonns are written gc, gq, and 
gx, the nasalized forms nc, nq, and nx ; the voiced forms preceded 
by a nasal have been written nge, ngq, and n gx - ; but this method 
makes no provision for the unvoiced forms preceded by a nasal, 
which are written nc, nq, and nx, just the same as the nasalized 
forms. In fact the writing of nc, etc., for the unvoiced forms 
preceded by the nasal has not only caused Europeans to overlook 
the existence of such forms, but even the natives are beginning 
to pronounce them both as the nasalized form. Sixty years ago 
Callaway employed a much saner system of writing the clicks, 
by using kc, kq, and kx for the unvoiced forms, so that he was 

1 [I find this is disputed — e.g. by the Rev. C. 17. Faye, of Zululand, who says 
that both sides are exploded simultaneously. — A. \V. ] 
von. II. PART IV. 
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able to distinguish nkc, nkq, and nkx from nc, nq, and nx ; and it 
will be greatly regretted if bis sj’stem is not reintroduced before 
“spelling pronunciations” destroy the purity of Zulu, and the 
forms he indicated by nkc, nkq, and nkx be lost to Zulu altogether. 
McLaren recognizes this same difficulty in Xosa, and advocates 
the reintroduction of k into the unvoiced forms. Further, there 
are aspirated forms of the unvoiced clicks. Bryant and some 
others recognize these, but they are not included in ordinary 
writing. Jcch, kqh, and kxh could be thus employed. 

Now it may be argued from the above that I might have 
adopted some such system as Callaway’s, working fiom my ground 
forms of c, and b (since c, q, and x are used to represent other 
sounds by the International Phonetic Association), and using kp 
gb qkp qgp etc. To this, in a phonetic study of the language, I 
have three objections. 

Firstly^, the nasal used with the clicks is neither n nor q, and 
with each type of click it is different. With the dental clicks 
the nasal is q + n (dental n), with the retroflex it is q + n 
(retroflex n), while with the lateral it is q -f n (post-alveolar n). 
To some ears the click with its nasal appears to be ngj, while to 
others it seems more like qgp It is a combination of both. 
Hence I consider a special symbol for each nasal click a necessity. 

Secondly, this method gives undue prominence to the velar 
part, which is only one element of the click, the correctness of 
the tongue-tip position being even more essential, [, and b 
must represent the whole click and not the non-velar part only. 

Then thirdly, the unvoiced, voiced, and nasal clicks are as 
acoustically different to the native as are the unvoiced, voiced, 
and nasal plosives to the European. In fact they show a striking 
parallel in their phonetic variations. We should think it absurd 
to write our plosives p, b, and m as b, b, and b ; or t, d. and n as 
d, d, and d ; or k, g, and q as g, g, and g. And so it seems to me 
that it is equal folly to multiply intricacies, which tend to slow 
and difficult reading and writing, by using : 


ki- 

9b 

Ob 

instead of j, 


g 

ke, 

gc. 

gc. 

?> c> 

a,. 

p 

kb, 

gs 

qb, 

)} 

SS, 

n 


A little practice with these symbols will make reading and writing 
fluent and speedy. I discard Sir Harry Johnston's symbols 
b, (J, ?, and q (one of them for a fourth click which does not 
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exist in Zulu or Xosa), because of their great mutual similarity, 
which causes continual mistakes, and is baffling to quick reading. 

The Clicks in Suto 

Before passing on to remarks and examples on each of the 
clicks, it would be interesting to note the Suto clicks, as they 
present a new type unknown in Zulu. Suto is the only Bantu 
language, outside the Zulu-Xosa group, that contains clicks: and, 
owing to the similarity of some of the words containing clicks 
it was thought that Suto had borrowed her clicks from Zulu. 
Jacottet in his Grammar, stated that Suto possessed the " palatal " 
click, written q, its aspirated form written qh, and its nasalized 
form written n<j. On investigation, however, I found that q and 
qli are true retroflex clicks of the Zulu type, occurring in such 
words as ha [ala and ho [halana ; but I was astonished to discover 
that n<j represents a click of an entirely different character, viz. a 
post-alveolar nasal click. 



tongue-tip is held tightly against the ridge between the alveola 
and the palate, and then released to form the click. Only the 
nasal variety of this click is found, in such words as jm,a (written 
nga) and j|qlo. In Pedi the latter word is worn down to ijalo. 
To represent this post-alveolar nasal click I have adopted the 
symbol jp The presence of this click in Suto suggests that the 
Basuto borrowed their clicks straight from the Hottentots, and 
not through the medium of Zulu, though isolated words may have 
come that way. 

The Unvoiced Clicks, Aspiration, Voicing, and 
Nasal Influence 

Each of the unvoiced clicks, c, and 5, has its aspirated form : 
fh, jh, and bh. The following kymograph tracings will show both 
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the nature of the click or suction sound, which causes the stylo to 
fall sharply below the line instead of jumping above as with the 
plosives, and also the effect of aspiration with the click. 




The aspiration causes the stylo to rise much higher after the 
click, the depth of the fall usually being less by compensation. 
The distinction between aspirated and unaspirated clicks is very 
essential, as words differing in meaning are distinguished thereby, 
e.g. jaja (be plain) and jha^ia (cover), i[aji (tick) and i[haji 
(porridge), bcba (tell) and bhobha (thrust away). Many more such 
examples are to be found, and they must be carefully distinguished 
the one from the other. 

As with the plosives, so with the clicks, if the appropriate 
nasal is placed immediately before the aspirated click, that click 
loses its aspiration, i.e. jh becomes p}, [h becomes pc, and bh 
becomes pb. Examples : ^lWEpheJa and ipjwEphEji, uchachawEzi 
and izipcachawEzi, ichuBu (bulge) and ipcuBu (bend in river), bhanta 
and ipbantEla. 

Thus it is manifestly necessary to distinguish the nasalized 
forms and the voiceless forms preceded by the appropriate nasals. 
These latter point mostly to a derivation from the corresponding 
aspirated form with no nasal preceding. Thus the word iippvaji 
(a hut-dancer) is derived from the verb ;hwaja (to perform the 
hut-dance). 

It has already been observed that aspiration and non-aspiration 
of the clicks indicate phonemic differences between words : so, 
more obviously, are voiced, unvoiced, and nasal clicks phonemic. 
On the kymograph, the three tracings present noticeable differ- 
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ences ; voicing is shown in the up-glide of and the shallowness 
of p shows the compensation due to nasalization. 




Examples: jdBq (chop down) and ya6a (tattoo), thaja (spread 
out) and yaja (cover the breasts), and qaja (cloud over), a-aBa (mark 
the face) and paBa (forbid), [huma (pop) and auma (moan), and 
puma (become firm), wapa (mix milk) and papa (coax). 

The following examples show how the different types of clicks 
differentiate between words otherwise alike in sound: joja (pick 
up), choja (be conceited), and ioja (drive away). 

If the appropriate nasal is placed immediately before the 
unaspirated voiceless click, the corresponding voiced form results, 
i.e. i becomes qy, c becomes p*., and 5 becomes pw, e.g. mezu (slice) 
pi. iziqyezu, mil] go ( wire) pi. iziqyiqga, u;u ( row of beads) pi. iziqyu, 
ucumbu (queen ant) pi. izip*uumbu, ucupga (stalk of grass) pi. 
izipamqga, U[ondo (seam of headring) pi. izipa-ondo, uia (digging 
stick) pi. izipssa. 

It will have been noticed that I use the same symbol for the 
nasal form of the click as for the appropriate nasal to be used 
with the click, viz. q, p, p. I do this with the convention that 
when q, p, orp are used with a voiced or unvoiced click following, 
they are unexploded, but when standing alone they are fully 
exploded clicks. The same kind of thing is done without apology 
in the case of the plosives, e.g. na has an '• exploded ” n, while nta 
and nda have the nasal “ unexploded ’. 

Just as with the plain consonants, so the clicks may be 
followed by the semi-vowel u\ Examples of this may be seen 
above. Similarly m u is used before clicks, unvoiced, voiced, 
aspirated, or nasal, e.g. um u pantula, um u bwebesi, umuyula, um u phajo. 

From the foregoing notes the following rules for the nasal 
influence are substantiated : — 
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"1) The appropriate nasal deaspirates the unvoiced aspirated 
click. 

(2) The appropriate nasal voices the unvoiced unaspirated 
click. 

Phonetic Changes 
I. The Passive 

The general rule for the formation of the Passive is to suffix 
-w a to the verb stem, in other words, to substitute -wa for the 
final -a of the Active, e.g. Bona - Bonwa. There are, however, many 
subsidiary phonetic rules, which cause remarkable and unexpected 
changes. 

( n Monosyllabic verbs, and duosyllabic verbs beginning in a 
vowel, substitute -iwa for the final -a, e.g. pha-phiwa, enza - enziwa. 

(6) Irregular verbs, such as azi and thi, add -wa to the active, 
aziwa and thiwa; while Jo becomes Jiwo. 

(c) Stems ending in -la usually form their passives according 
to the general rule, e.g. thandela - thandelwa ; but words ending in 
the suffix -ala change that suffix to -awa, e.g. Bulala-Bulawa. 

(d) Verbs, the final syllable of the stem of which begins with 
a bi-labial consonant, form their passives with the following 
phonetic changes, the bi-labials giving place to palatals (fricative, 
affricative, and nasal) followed by-wa: this change takes place 
because in Zulu w never combines with the bi-labials. As I have 
been unable to find verb actives ending in fa or va, I cannot say 
whether any such rule would apply in the case of the denti-labials. 
Examples : — - 


ph becomes J 

iupha 

4-u.Jwa. 


Bopha 

6cfwa. 


Bophela 

6oJe1wo. 

b » J3 

baba 

bujjwa. 


bubisa 

baj 3 iswa. 

6 .. J 

thaBa 

thajwa (or thacjwa). 


loBa 

lo/wa. 


thaBatha 

thajathwa. 


TaBEkla 

'kaJslElwa. 


Ba6aza 

Ba/azwa. 

m „ ji 

thama 

thupwa. 


Toma 

iopwa. 


Jumajela 

Jupajelwa. 
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mp becomes jicf mpampa 

mb „ pj 3 hamba 

Samba 
dambulula 


mpajicjwa. 

hapj3wa. 

Sapj3wa. 

4-ajij3ululwa. 


From the above examples, it will be seen that the influence of the 
bi-labial in the stem persists even in the derived forms, even 
though a w would not be next to the bi-labial were it retained. 


II. The Locative 

The Locative Case of Nouns is formed by prefixing e- and 
suffixing -eni or -ini. Since all nouns, because of their class 
prefixes, begin in vowels, £- is substituted for the initial vowel ; 
but in the case of words in Class 2, commencing with the durable 
i-, originally ili-, £ becomes e, as was observed when treating of 
vowels in the first part of this dissertation ; and in the case of 
nouns of Class 6, commencing with the durable u-, originally ulu-, 
o is substituted for £, e.g. in^Ela becomes En^Ekni, igama becomes 
egamEni, udaka becomes odakEni. 

The suffixal part of the locative is varied according to the 
final vowel of the noun, as follows : — 


a becomes Eni 

um B fula 

Em n fulEni. 

£ 

Eni 

iZWE 

ezwEni. 

i .. 

ini 

ijioni 

Ejionini. 

a 

WEni 

isaijga 

esaggwEni. 

u 

wini 

izulu 

ezulwini. 

This rule, 

however 

■, has its exceptions 

; Enfcini is more often 

used as the locative of infcu, than is Enfcwini. 

When the 

final sy 

liable of a word is 

made up of a bi-labial 

followed by an o or 

an u, the following 

phonetic changes are 

usual : — 




6 becomes cj 

iziijguBo 

EziggucjEni. 



isidoBa 

Esidac/sni. 

Pb „ 

cj 

isi6opho 

EsiBac/Eni. 



ifliapha 

ediocjEni. 

m „ 

P 

um n lama 

em u loji£ni. 

mb „ 

to 

►4* 

ft 

isiBamba 

EsiBapj 3 Eni. 



um a thamba 

Em u thopj3£ni. 


When the bi-labial is followed by any other vowel, the general 
rules hold good, e.g. isikEbE EsikEbEni, impi Empini, iijkaBi £qka6ini, 
igama EgamEni. 
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These rules, however, cannot be insisted upon, as they are 
replete with exceptions, impepho is said to become empEphweni, 
iziqkomo becomes eziqkomeni or even Ezirjkomweni, iqgwe6u becomes 
Eqgwe6ini or even EggwEBwini, and intsimu becomes Entsimini, 
these examples showing the unusual combination of w with 
bi-labials : but how far this is dialectal and not “ classical ” it is 
impossible to ascertain at present, impuphu is said to have two 
forms, viz. Empuphwini and Empucfini, which clearly demonstrates 
the rule of compensation, that if the bi-labial is changed for a 
palatal the w is not used, but that if the bi-labial is unchanged 
the w should remain. ind£6E, although ending in E, forms its 
locative as EndEc/eni. 

From the above it is apparent how difficult it is to formulate 
any hard and fast rule for the phonetic changes in the locatives. 

Insufficient investigation at the moment makes it impossible 
for me to say what happens in the case of the denti-labials. 
I should imagine that the locative of isifo would be EsifEni rather 
than EsifwEni. 

III. The Diminutire 

In the formation of the Diminutives, changes seem even more 
arbitrary than in the case of the Locatives, though even here a 
certain number of definite rules show their working. 

(n) If the final vowel of the nouns be -a, -e, or i, the suffix 
-ana is substituted for that final vowel, e.g. um n fula becomes 
um n fulana, um u selE becomes um u sElana, imbuzi becomes imbuzana. 

(6) If the final vowel of the noun be -o or -u, the suffix 
-wana (oana) is substituted for that final vowel, e.g. into becomes 
intwana, urn untu becomes um u ntwana. 

(e) If the final vowel of the noun be -a, -E, or -i and is pre- 
ceded by n, the suffix -jiana is substituted for the final syllable, 
e.g. intsona becomes intsojiana, rqfsnE becomes in) fE jiana, ijioni 
becomes ijiojiana. 

( d ) If the consonant of the last syllable be bi-labial, the 
following changes take place : — 

6 becomes cj and suffixes -ana, ii}ka6i - iijkacjana. 
m „ Ji „ „ irjkomo - iijko jiana. 

m b „ jiJ3 „ „ isivimbo - isivijiJ3ana 

But this rule does not hold consistently ; for instance, ii)ka6a 
(the navel) forms its diminutive as iijkaBana, evidently so as not 
to be confused with the diminutive of iqkaBi (ox) given above. 
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(e) Nouns ending in the vowels -o or -u preceded by a denti- 
labial fricative, substitute the suffix -ana for the final vowel, 
e.g. um u fo - um^fana, injvu - injvana ; though iqvwana (lamb) is also 
heard. 

{/) Nouns, the last syllable of which contains an alveolar 
plosive, form their diminutive as follows: — • 

th. becomes J and suffixes ana, isikhathi - isikhajana. 
nd „ jiJ 3 „ „ icanda - icajiJ 3 ana. 

Here, again, main- irregularities are to be found. The noun 
isikhatha (hair ball) becomes isikhathana to distinguish it from 
the diminutive of isikhathi (time) as given above, ikanda (head) 
becomes ikajij 3 ana, while ikanda (penis) becomes ikandana. indoda 
(man) has two diminutives, indodana (son) and indoj 3 £jana or 
indoj 3 £lana (a mannikin). 

( j ) Double diminutives may be formed by changing the final 
syllable (na) of the diminutive into jiana, e.g. into, intwana, 
intwajiana. 

(/<) Feminine diminutives have the suffix formation of -azana 
or -azanE, e.g. iqkosazana (chief’s daughter), intombazana or 
intombazanE (girl)- 

IV. Verbal Deri vatives 

A study of these forms hardly comes within the province of 
this phonetic review : a brief notice is all that is necessary. 

The Relative is formed by suffixing -ela to the verb stem, e.g. 
se6enza - seBenzela ; exception, Jo becomes Jolo. 

The Causative is formed by the suffix -isa, e.g. 6ona-6onisa. 

Some words of neuter formation, ending in -ka, change that ka to 
sa, e.g. vuka - vnsa ; while other words ending in -oza, -aza, -uza, or 
-£za, e.g. boBoka -bo6oza, khathala - khathaza, phumula - phumuza, 
vela - veza. 

The Intensive is formed by the suffix -isa or -isisa, e.g. Bamba- 
Baxnbisa, thanda - thandisisa. 

The Reciprocal is formed by the suffix -ana, e.g. thanda-thandana. 
Exception, Jo becomes Jono. 

The Neuter has two forms, that of the suffix -eka, and that of 

-akala, e.g. thandeka, 6onakala. 

Contraction : Elision and Coalescence of Vowels 

I give here but a few brief notes that will show the trend of 
Zulu vowel contractions. In Zulu these contractions are not 
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nearly so fully developed as in other Bantu dialects, which also 
have initial vowels to their noun prefixes, e.g. in Beniba and 
Lamba; but they follow the same principle. Broadly, it may be 
stated that (a) like vowels coalesce, (h) a + i forms e, and a -f- u 
forms o, and (c) that the strong vowels e and o cause the weaker 
ones to be elided. 

Coalescence takes place with na (also qga, jijjtgga, and kwa), 
e.g. namuntu (na umuntu) , nErjkoma (na rrjkomo), namazwi (na 
amazwi) ; also with the genitive, e.g. amadada egkasi (a-iqkosi), 
amazwi am u lama (a-um u lama) ; and similarly in the relative 
formation. 1 

This coalescence is carried further in certain verb con- 
structions, where the k of the infinitive ku, used in future tenses, 
may be dropped, and the coalescence of vowels then takes place, 
e.g. uzahamba for uzakuhamba. 

Elision of the final vowel of a word or the initial vowel of 
the next, when they come into juxtaposition, takes place 
depending on which is the stronger vowel, e and a are usually 
strong, e.g. Sajenza (for 6a ja enza), lelo fiaji (for lela ifiaji). Other 
similar contractions take place, e.g. lEthifiaJi (for lEtha ifiaji), and 
frequent coalescences of like vowels, e.g. thina Bantu (for thina 
a6antu), laluthi (for lalu uthi), lesisicja (for Itsi isicja). 

Harmony 

It is worthy of brief notice that Zulu, again like most other 
Bantu languages, shows a strong tendency to consonantal and 
vowel harmony. For instance, it is seldom one finds in any one 
word more than one variety of click sound, e.g. uchocfi^ch 0 ! !>haua 
(both lateral clicks), bathubola, fiiafiiamba; and similarly with 
other consonantal sounds, e.g. uflofio, u6n3jwij)wij)wi, J 3 akaj 3 a, 
isHa'ba, etc. From the above examples, the tendency 
towards vowel harmony is also evident, though it is not nearly so 
developed as among the Central Bantu dialects, where it controls 
the verbal derivatives, etc. 

Syllabification 

The general rule for Bantu languages is that every syllable 
should end in a vowel, and with the following seeming exceptions 
this holds good for Zulu. In Zulu, m, when followed by another 

1 [But after lea, kwa (in some cases), and ku, and after na when following a 
negative, the initial vowel is elided. — A.W.] 
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m, may become syllabic, e.g. uku mema (to call him, uku m msma) : 
but this can hardly be treated as any exception, because there is 
but an indefinable distinction between a vowel and syllabic m. 

The other seeming exception is in the case of the devocalization 
of the final vowels of words, which have a low-level tone on the 
last syllable, e.g. um n fimdisi, wami, which may be heard almost 
as um u fundis, warn; but the final vowel is never actually lost, 
and becomes more distinctly heard in slower speech, or when 
followed by another word. Further examples of this final vowel 
devocalization will be given when dealing with Tone. 

This same tendency is to be noticed in other Bantu languages. 
For instance, in Lamba, we find irgfnmu, umukdji, where there is a 
low-level tone; in the Kaonde question enclitic a:mi (written 
u«m); in Chwana, where the Locative suffix is worn down from 
i)i to qi and now to syllabic 9. This tendency is much more 
liable to become complete with the nasals than with any of the 
other consonants, as they may so easily become syllabic. 

Thus the Zulu syllable is usually made up of a vowel or a 
consonant followed by a vowel. Compound consonants are only 
found in one of the following forms, (<<) a combination with a 
nasal, (b) an affricate combination, (c) an affricate combined with 
a nasal, or ( d ) a combination with the semi-vowel xv. 

Tone in Zulu 

Investigations into the tones of the Zulu language are only 
in their initial stages, and the following remarks must be taken 
to be merely tentative, and 110 final conclusions can be come to on 
the scanty information as yet gathered. 

Apart from sentence intonation, which is found in almost 
every language, and on which I am not yet in a position to make 
any observations, Zulu possesses word intonation, which is 
significant in its character, and which is often used to distinguish 
words, different in meaning, but otherwise phonetically similar. 

Every word in Zulu has its own distinctive tones on the 
vowels or syllables, and if these tones are not used, when a 
foreigner pronounces the words, foreign “accent” is at once 
detected, and in many instances absolute misunderstanding 
ensues. The natural tones of a word standing detached, used in 
its “absolute” sense, may at times be over-ruled by the general 
sentence intonation, and probably all low-level tones become mid- 
level in a sentence, when not in the final position. 
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At present I am in a position to examine the isolated word 
intonation only, and in order to examine these varieties of tone, 
I now set forth a list of common Zulu words, with their 
characteristic natural tones marked above. 


_ 


■ 

umu : ntu 

um u lu : ijgu 

mn u fa : zi 

0 

u : m u fa 

um u fa : na 

o 

um u ntwa : ng 

- 

- 

_ 

um u num n za : na 

0 

um u thaka : thi 

0 

um u fokaza : na 

. - ' 

- 

- 

um u f£laka : zj 

um n fundi : sj 

um u gga : n| 

um u j£; : ni 

um u zukulwa : na 

0 

umakha : thi 

- 

- 

- 

um u la : mu 

0 

u : m u kwe 

um n su : thu 

0 

um u za : la 

0 

um u zajia : na 

ufaka : zi 

- 

- 

- 

umbaba : zi 

0 

um u za : li 

0 

um u ni : ni 


It is to be regretted that, as yet, I have examples of nouns 
only, and of those only members of the first class. The examples 
given above show the existence of three distinct tones, high-level, 
mid-level, and low-level. It is noteworthy that the low-level 
tone on the final syllable of the word causes devocalization of 
the final vowel ; this de vocalization, however, is obviated when 
the word takes a place in the sentence other than that before a 
pause, and the low-level tone becomes a mid-level, as already 
observed. There may be a run up the scale between the mid-level 
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and high-level tones in a polysyllabic word, such as um n fokaza : na 
above. The glides between the high and low tones give the 
impression of falling and rising tones, which it is not necessary 
to mark. 

As I have already remarked, word tone is phonemic in Zulu, 
and pairs of words of different meaning are distinguished by their 
differing tones only. The following pairs give a few instances of 
a very widespread occurrence : — - 

ijiaijga (doctor) 

ijiarjga (moon) 

iwa (cliff) 

iwa (fall) 

" 

- 

;e6a (report) 

;sBa (be wealthy) 

isikhova (owl) 

isikhova (banana 
plantation) 

iiala (blame) 

ijala (side) 

- 


Bona (them) 

Bona (see) 

thanda (like) 

thanda (wind round) 

sinda (escape) 

sinda (smear) 

qgi sindilE (I have 
escaped ) 

rjgi sindile (I have 
smeared ) 
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um u< 4a6a (earth) um^iaBa (aloe) 


imbande (flute) imbande (strip of wood) 


in^ala (famine) infcala (gland of 

the body) 

In practically every case the tones used to distinguish these 
pairs are those on the last two syllables of the words, i.e. on 
the syllable that takes the word stress, and the one following 
it : and it is further noticeable that if the stress becomes shifted 
forward, as in verbal derivatives, so does the characteristic tone, 
cf. sinda and qgi sindile above. 

In the pairs of words set out above, it is at once seen that 
two species of tone change are used to distinguish words, viz. a 
high-level followed by a low-level, and a low-level followed by 
a mid-level. 

The same results will in all probability be obtained with 
many other pairs of words, sucli as iBele (breast and corn), isisila 
(disfavour and tail), H-oBa (ornament and summer), puma (solidify 
and cut), fela (die for and spit), etc. 

There is one other case of tone distinction that must be 
mentioned, viz. that distinguishing the 2nd and the 3rd person 
singular of the subject pronominal particles with the' verb, e.g. 

uhamba (thou goest) uhamba (he goes) 


wafika (thou didst wafika (he arrived) 

arrive) 

The 2nd person takes the mid-level tone, and the 3rd person 
the high-level in all tenses. But it must here be noticed that 
when uhamba (2nd pers.) is followed by other words in a sentence, 
it will be made up of three mid-level tones, and similarly uhamba 
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(3rd pers.) will be made up of a high-level followed by two mid- 
levels instead of low-level tones. 

With these brief observations, the question of tone in Zulu 
must be left until further investigation is possible. 

Length 

As has already been noticed when treating of the vowels, in 
stressed positions the vowels are long, and in unstressed positions 
they are short. There seems to be no phonemic length distinction 
in Zulu as there is in Bemba, Lamba, etc., e.g. lela (nurse) and 
le:la (fade); in Zulu the place of this is taken by phonemic tone; 
though Bryant has not recognized phonemic tone, marking it as 
phonemic length. 

There is one peculiarity of Zulu length, however, worthy of 
notice. Many onomatopoeic words, used with the verb ukuthi, 
have the stressed vowel short, e.g. ukuthi gd5Q, ukuthi ggrimbu, 
ukuthi thuntsu; and when these same roots are used in regular 
verbs or nouns, the short vowels become long, e.g. gd:ia, gga'mbuza, 
and thu utsuka. 

Stress 

The general Zulu rule is that the stress falls on the penultimate 
syllable of each word, e.g. fund, Bulala, thandisisu, etc. 

There is a number of monosyllabic enclitics, which, when 
placed after a word, draw forward the stress on to the ultimate 
syllable of that word. Such enclitics become so closely associated 
with the word that they should be joined to it in ordinary ortho- 
graphy, by a hyphen at least. Such particles are : ke (then), phi 
(where)? ze (empty), and ni (wlnit)? e.g. thembd-ke, funri-ni? 
wahambd-ze, uphumile-phi ? 

Other monosyllables, such as J1J3E (thus), na? etc., do not 
influence the stress on the preceding word, except in nam u idjiJ 3 E 
(to-day). 

The question of stress must be taken into consideration when 
deciding on word-division, but not, I think, to the extent to which 
Bryant goes, when he writes : “ Thus, leyo’nkomo (that ox) is not 
a compound word because there are two penultimate or full 
accents, showing that, in the native mind, each particle of speech 
stands alone; but leyu'ndhlu (that house) is a compound word, 
and must be united in writing, since both the particles of speech 
are united under a common penultimate. ’ 
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SCKII’T FORMS OF NON -ROMAN LETTERS 


* 4- 


6 ? i / i ^ 

» } sf ^ 

■a ^ a -i? f Z 2 " 

j> ^ t ^ ^ 

a ? a ^ 

'& ' ? a ft 

Phonetic Transcriptions 

The paucity of the following transcriptions is regrettable, and 
the absence of tone-marking detracts from their value ; but, such 
as they are, in the absence of anything more definite and useful, 
I offer them for perusal. 


ukukanqanqaza 

usekohliwe 

kwa qina kwati nqi (nkqi) 

amadhlozi 

kancinyane 

falakahlwe 

izicubi 

baxokozele 

ukuvinjwa 

njengokungati 


ukukhapapaza. 

usekoiiwe. 

kwa cina kwathi pci. 

ama^ozi. 

kaqijiane. 

falakad-we, 

izi;u6i. 

6abokozElE. 

ukuvijijgwa. 

Pf 3 £ 9 9 okuxj g athi. 


Nembala u qinisile. Uma ku buza unifana nje, ngi be ngi uga 
yi kutsho luto nakanve. 

nembala u qinisile. uma ku Buza unjfana jijze, qgi 6e qgi gga ji 
kujo lutho nakape. 

u thi wena, uma ijgi sindile pj 3 alo, qgi gga zifiia kajij 3 ani na ? 
amaqga ; ka Bezwa ; a ku phumele iqyozana enta6eni eso6ala, uza 
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u6uja u Jone kule ntaBa ESEsitha. ukukhuluma kwazo uku6a kuthi 
uma ku 6uzwa ukufa lapha ku 6ambE khana, zi bums masipane. 
impepho kakhulu i loko ku;D^amba aku sEpoggEni ; i ggaiukki ; into 
epa6il£ja i i 6ana masipanE. 

International Phonetic Symbols compared with the 
current Zulu Orthography 


(A) The plain consonants: — 


Current Zulu 

Bryant 


I. P. A. 

r 

h 


X. 

X 

rr 


a- 

h 

bb, h 


h, fi. 

lil 

hi, tl 


4-, ti. 

dhl 

dhl 


fe- 

b (bh) 

bh 


b. 

b 

b 


6. 

m 

in 


m, ny 

n 

n 


"n. ?. U- 

»y 

ny 


?■ 

(t) sll 

sh 


J- 

s 

s, ts 


s, ts. 

nli 

nh 


a. 

tsh 

tsh 


cj- 

j 

j 


J3- 

y 

v 


J- 

p 

P. P h 


p, ph. 

t 

t. th 


t, th. 

k 

k, kh 


k, kh. 

(B) The click 

consonants : — 



Current Zulu 

Bryant 

Cnfla way 

/. P. A . 

C 

c, ch 

kc 

%, Th 

g c 

g c 

S c 

Y 

nc 

nc 

nc 

n 

nc 

nc 

nkc 

V 

ngc 

ngc 

ngc 

ty 

4 

q. q' 1 

kq 

C. ch 

gq 

gq 

gq 

a. 

nq 

nq 

nq 

1? 

nq 

nq 

ii kq 

PC 

11 gq 

ngq 

ngq 

p* 

X 

x, xli 

kx 

b, bh 
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'urrertt Zulu 

Hrynnt 

( 'nlhni ny 

/. /*. , 

X 


<fX 

BS 

© 

© 

© 


nx 

nx 

nx 

U 

nx 

nx 

nkx 

u* 

ngx 

ngx 

ngx 

IP’S 


In order to represent the eighteen forms of clicks and click 
combinations, current Zulu only uses twelve combinations of 
symbols, leaving a possibility of confusion in no less than six 
instances : Bryant recognizes aspiration, and so reduces the 
possibility of confusion by three instances: Callaway, by using 
the /.’-combination for the unvoiced forms, recognized and 
differentiated the forms air, nltq. and nits, but unfortunately did 
not mark the aspirated clicks as such. 

An Improved Orthography for Current Zulu 

In the previous section. I have compared the current Zulu 
orthography and Bryant s improvements with the symbols I have 
adopted in this dissertation. I feel that such a series of symbols 
as I have used is absolutely necessary for the teach imj of Zulu and 
its phonetics. but I fully realize the difficulty of introducing such 
an exact, and somewhat elaborate, scheme into the everyday 
Zulu of correspondence, newspapers. Bible translations and helps, 
and the growing literature of the people. 

It is a great pity that, in the early days, the letters c, q. a', 
and >• were requisitioned for sounds for which there were no 
symbols, since, in other languages and in the alphabet of the 
International Phonetic Association, those letters indicate definite 
sounds: thus a satisfactory basis for unification of the ortho- 
graphies of Bantu languages is extremely difficult. 

Now the ramifications of the present Zulu orthograph}' are so 
great that, for ordinary use, that orthography will have to be 
accepted as a basis upon which to work. But there are many 
improvements and corrections absolutely necessary, and I propose 
to outline these briefly. 

Firstly, regarding the clicks, taking c, q, and x as our basis. 
Cal la way s system must be re-adopted, and the unvoiced forms 
must be written Itc. ltq, and Its ; but further, the aspiration must 
also be marked. Itch. Itqh , and kxh. In that way the whole range 
of eighteen forms may be separately indicated. In the nasal 
forms it would be better to use the symbol I), which will have to 
be introduced in other connexions : for though that is not the 
full form of the nasals used with the clicks, it represents the 
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invariable velar part, and is certainly nearer in acoustic effect 
than n. 

Secondly, dealing with the plain consonants, in the case of 
the plosives, aspiration must be marked : hence, p ph b, t th cl, 
and /,' kh g. b must never be written as bh. On the other hand, 
a new symbol must be used to indicate definitely the widely-used 
implosive-6, and I suggest the symbol used in this dissertation, 
viz. 6. 

The affricative sounds must also be marked definitely, the 
alveolar as ts, the palato-al veolar as tali and j, with the strict 
convention that the tongue-tip is kept down. For the ejective 
uvular affricate, none of the symbols hitherto used is in anv way 
satisfactory. The nature of the sound has not been properly 
understood; and I suggest the employment of an entirely new 
symbol, viz. g. 

The lateral affricate may be well written as (Id, and the forms 
hi and did retained for the lateral fricatives, so long as a clear 
understanding exists that there is no d-sound in the last. 
Lateral l will stand as before. 

Regarding the nasals, m may still represent both m and iq ; 
n for the alveolar and ny for the palatal may still stand, with 
the convention that ny always has the tongue-tip down. It will 
be necessaiy to introduce q. as it is phonemically different from n 
before w : hence q may lie used before k,g, and ic. as well as with 
the clicks, as already suggested, q may also be used for j] before 
the uvular affricate, nh may still represent fi. 

Of the fricatives./’, r. s, and : will be the same : sh may still 
be used for /. I do not like the use of r for the velar fricative 
(I. P. A. x). because of its wide use in the surrounding languages, 
especially Chwana, for the rolled lingual ; but since the I. P. A. 
symbol x is already used for the lateral click. I do not see what 
else can be done at the moment, unless some form of g were 
used, ( gh. This would approximate to the Dutch g. 

Unvoiced and voiced h must be distinguished, and so I would 
suggest the introduction of the symbol fi for the voiced variety. 

The semi-vowels may still be represented by y and u\ 

Lastly, there is no real need to alter any of the vowels, so 
long as e and o are understood to represent phonetic e and o. 

Some method will also have to be devised for the marking of 
word tone : but on this at present I am not in a position to make 
any suggestions. 




PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE “ LIVRO DA SEITA DOS 

IN DIOS ORIENTALS ” {BRIT. MI'S. MS. SLOAN E, 1820) 

By Jari. Charpextier 

rpiIE learned Father Paul inns a S. Bartholomcco (1719-1800), 
1 a discaleeate Carmelite and a missionary of Malabar, in his 
Examen Historico-critieum Codicwn Indicorum Bibliothecce Sacrie 
Congregation its de Propaganda fide (Rome, 1792), p. 72, seep, records in 
the following way the work of one of his fellow-brethren of the Order 
of Carmelites. Father Ildephonsas a Prasentatione (d. 1789) : 

“ Num. XXXI. Collect io omnium dogmatum & arcanorum ex 
Purdnis s eit libris Canonicis paganorum Jndianorum, sea traefatas 
de falsa secla paganorum Asia • maioris sen Indict Orientalis, & 
prwsertini de superstitionibus Gentilium Malabariam. Codex 
manuscriptus compositus a R.P. Ildephonso a Pra?sentatione 
Carmelita Discalceato Malabaria? Missionario, qui cum ultra duodecim 
annos in Malabaria sacris Missionibus diligenter operam navasset, 
in Europam redux, anno 1789, in Polonia obiit. Permolestum 
mihi accidit vel solum huius operis tractatuum & capitum elenehum 
exhibere, adeo asperum, barbarum, & voluminosum est. Stilus 
vilis & asper, repetitiones inlinitap exclamationes frequentes, verba 
aspera in Brahmanes. longissim.v digressiones me ab hoc opere integro 
evolvendo deterruerunt. Verum luce omnia non obsunt, quo minus 
operi suum eximium pretium maneat, quia plurima vera, lucida, 
sincera ex Indicis libris mythologise capita profert, quae in aliis libris 
Europa is frustra qiuesieris, & quae lectu dignissima sunt. Lib. 1 and 2, 
agit de creatione mundi ex opinione, fabulis, & mythologia Indica, 
de origine deorum Brahma, Vishnu, & Shiva, de Shakti uxore dei 
Ishvare, de forma & systemate mundi, de formatione terra: 1 & 
marium, de numero cselorum. de locis inferorum, de alatibus mundi, 
de deo Ishvara, de Cailasa sede illius, de cliis infernalibus, de rixa dei 
Brahma? cum fratre suo deo Ishvara, de filiis huius dei, de Gannavadi, 
de clea Bhadra-Kali, etc. Lib. 3, agit de deo Vishnu, & sic consequenter 
de reliquis dogmatibus Indicis. Hiuic codicem P. Ildephonsi nos sa?pe 
citavimus in Grannnatica Samxcrdamica k in Sgsiemate Brachmanico 1 

1 The Grammutica Suinsrnluniica. better known as the SiMharitbam, appeared in 
Rome in 1790, the Syslemn Brarhmnnicam lithnrgirum mythuloyirmn cmle, etc., in 
1791. I have collected all the quite frequent quotations from Ildephonsus from these 
and all the other works of Paulinus ; obviously they cannot be given here. 
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sub mini. 20, quern tamen numerum immutavimus, praesentem 
numerum 31, ei assignando." 

This uncommonly valuable manuscript, which was apparently in 
1792 in the Library of the Propaganda, does not seem to exist 
nowadays ; this, at least, is the outcome of the researches made on 
the representations of Dr. A. J. De Jong by the Dutch Minister 
at the Holy See. 1 It seems hardly credible that a bulky manuscript 
which must have contained at least some 300-330 pages, should have 
gone astray either in the archives of the Propaganda or in the Vatican 
Library, whither part of those archives were transferred in 1902 ; 
but as the present writer has found until now no possibilities for going 
further into the matter, he must rely upon the results won by 
Dr. De Jong. Consequently, we are referred for all information 
concerning this important work to the numerous quotations from it 
scattered throughout the works of Father Paulinus, which are 
fortunatelv of a nature to reveal to us the main outlines of the 
Colledio ownimii doy walnut. The most extensive of these quotations 
have been given bv Dr. De Jong, loc. cit., p. 21 1, seq. ; it should only 
be remarked here that a comparison between all the quotations that 
I have been able to collect leads to the conclusion that there were in 
the work at least eight books, as in one passage 2 Paulinas gives an 
extract from lib. 8, cap. 3. This will prove to be of a certain importance 
in connexion with some facts that will be disclosed presently. 

Father Paulinas in his works generally shows himself to be a shrewd 
observer, and many critics who have accused him of ignorance and lack 
of discernment would perhaps have done better to consider their own 
shortcomings before pronouncing their judgment upon him. However, 
he was apparently never aware that the book of Ildephonsus was not 
an original work, but simply a verbal translation of a far older work 
that had until then, and has until now, never been edited. It will 
appear quite clearly that Ildephonsus himself never acknowledged his 
indebtedness to the man whose literary labours he thus made use of ; 
for if he had done so Paulinus would most certainly have noticed 
it. Whether Ildephonsus ever knew the name of the author whose 
manuscript he thus unscrupulously availed himself of, is a somewhat 
futile question, and is, moreover, irrelevant. Here we may simply 
emphasize the fact that his work was nothing but a verbal translation 

1 Cf. Dr. De Jong's edition of Baldieus, Afgoderve der Oost-Indische Hevdenen 
(1917), p. Ixxi. 

2 Muftei Boujmni V elitris Manuscripti (17911), p. 97, ^eq. 
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of a Portuguese text into a barbarous Latin, and in a very garrulous 
sort of style : one may even doubt whether he was always able to 
fulfil the duties of a faithful translator, seeing that in one passage 
he has rendered the Portuguese gotteira " by " guttur ”, instead of 
'' gutta As his work is, at the present moment at least, not 
available, we shall not, however, try to expatiate further upon its 
possible merits or demerits, but only hope that the manuscript may 
not prove to have been definitely lost. It would certainly not now 
be worth the while to edit it, but it might prove of high value as 
providing material for research, the nature of which will henceforth 
be made clear. 

In an admirable review, which displays a vast amount of learning, 
of some works of Professor (.'aland (printed in the Goettingische gelehrte 
Anzeigen, 1910, pp. 561 -015) Professor Zacharia? has dealt with older 
European works on Hindu religion. On p. 597, n. 4, he has, first of 
all, drawn attention to the fact that some passages from Ildephonsus 
quoted by Paulinus betray a great degree of similarity with certain 
passages in the work of Baldfeus, mentioned above. As that book 
was published already in 1072 — more than a century before the death 
of Ildephonsus — the conclusion seems to present itself that the later 
author had borrowed from the older one. This would not tally with 
what has been s.vd above concerning the work of Ildephonsus ; and 
Professor Zacharia- also quite correctly proved that that was not 
the case. 

Professor Zacharia 1 had already, on p. 503 of that same review, 
drawn attention to the fact that parts of the work of Baldens seem 
to be merely coincident with passages in the well-known Asia 
Portugueza of the Spanish-writing Portuguese, Manuel de Faria y Sousa 
(d. 1649), which was edited at Lisbon in 1660-75, after the death of 
its author. In that book, tomo ii, parte 4. capp. 1-0. he deals with the 
gods and religious ceremonies of the Hindus of Malabar, and a closer 
inspection of that division undertaken by Dr. De Jong, in connexion 
with his edition of Baldams, has proved beyond any possibility of 
doubt that both authors have to a great extent availed themselves of 
the same source for their descriptions of South Indian Hinduism. 2 

1 Cf. System i Hnv hmnninim, p. 165. 

2 It should be expressly understood that any use of the work of Faria v Sousa 
on the part of Baldneus is wholly excluded. The second tome of the -I cun Portugueza , 
the manuscript of which was finished about 1640, did not appear until 1674, two years 
after the work of BaUbeus. B.. who did not return to Europe until 1666 (lie died in 
1671k collected the materials for his book in India. For further details I refer the 
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And as Ildephonsus did not quote from different authors, but simply 
translated, without mentioning it, the work of another man, the 
conclusion is imperative that his source must have been the same one 
that was known to and used by the two authors of the seventeenth 
century, Faria y Sousa and Raldaeus . 1 To put it somewhat otherwise : 
the actual work translated by Ildephonsus was a copy of the 
manuscript used by the two older authors ; and had he known or 
cared to transmit to us (through Paulinus) the exact title of the work 
and the name of its author, there would have been no riddle at all, 
and justice would have been done long since to the memory of a 
strenuous and intelligent author, whose very name has long been 
forgotten. 

Of the three authors now enumerated, every one, in dealing with his 
source, has followed his own method. Of Ildephonsus nothing more 
need be said here. Baldaeus tells quite vaguely that he possessed and 
made use of manuscripts of Portuguese priests 2 ; he in no way discloses 
the fact that large parts of his work are simply a verbal translation of 
one single manuscript. In one passage he even goes thus far actually 
to give his simple translation the tint of being only a vague reminiscence 
from some half-forgotten source, w’hen, in reality, it is taken from 
a work of which he incorporated at least a hundred pages into his 
own book. Altogether, even taking into consideration the somewhat 
bewildering ideas concerning copyright prevalent during the 
seventeenth century, his attitude is not that of a strictly conscientious 
man ; besides, in translating the Portuguese text, he has made several 
unnecessary and ridiculous mistakes . 3 The praise bestowed upon him 
by Dr. De Jong, that his relation is far more detailed and careful than 
that of Faria y Sousa , 4 is scarcely well merited ; it simply "means that 
Baldseus translated verbatim — as he does not mention his source, we 
should rightly say plagiarized — w'hile Faria y Sousa only gives a 
compendious relation of his source, which, by the way, he possessed 
in an abbreviated shape, as will be proved presently. 

Faria v Sousa, however, does not make any attempt to conceal the 
source from which he drew his information on Hindu religion. In the 

reader to the valuable introduction of Dr. De Jong to his edition of B. (this must 
be read together with the highly important review of the book by Professor Zachariae 
in Gottt. gel. Anzeigen , 1919, pp. 50-67). 

1 The main parallels from Ildephonsus have been given by Dr. De Jong in his 
notes on Baldseus. 

2 Cf. I)e Jong, loc. cit., p. Ixviii seq. 

3 All these facts will be dealt with in some detail below. 

4 Cf. e.g. p. 57, n. 2. 
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prologue of his tomo i, he gives under the heading Manuscritos 
de lo tocante a la Asia, Africa, v America " the following entry : 
“ 11. Traducion de lo que los Malabares Indicos tienen en la opinion 
que nosotros la Biblia sacra. Trata de sus dioses, v Ritos ; libro 
muy parecido a los Transformaciones de Ovidio, 1 y admirable ; 
de que vil el resumen en esta nuestra Asia Tomo 2, Part 4, 
Capitulo 1, y los dos siguientes.” And a little further on he tells us 
from where he got this valuable manuscript when he says, under 
No. 13 : “ Una eopia de otras varias Relaciones que con zelosa 
liberalidad me comunico el Chantre Manuel Severim de que va diximos, 
como tambien el libro de los Malabares," etc. This simply means that 
Faria y Sousa got this manuscript, together with other ones, from 
Manoel Severim de Faria (d. 1040), canon of Evora, and in his time 
the most famous man of letters in Portugal. We shall at once learn 
from where he got the work, and it is only to be wondered that Faria 
y Sousa does not give the name of its author as that must still have 
been on record when he obtained the manuscript. 

Amongst the correspondents of M. S. de Faria was a Portuguese 
Jesuit, Father Manoel Barracks (1572-1640), who is well known because 
of his extensive work on Abyssinia. 2 This Father Barracks left India 
for Abyssinia in 1623, ancl did not return until some ten years later , 
but before he left lie had apparently sent to Portugal, with orders to 
have it delivered to M. 8. de Faria, a manuscript, which, in a letter 
dated 12th December, 1634. he refers to as Tratado dos Deoses e Leis 
dos Genhos. 3 He complains in this letter that he had never got to 
know whether that manuscript had been delivered to the addressee 
or not : it apparently had. as this was certainly the work afterwards 
used by Faria v Sousa. 4 And in a letter of a somewhat later date 
(10th February,- 1635) he states that he should have now sent what 
he calls the Livro das Seitas dos genlios if another Father, who was 
writing against the fallacies of the Hindu religion, had not borrowed 
it from him — apparently the original, as he states that he was only 
possessed of that. 5 

Let us now for a moment leave aside the somewhat intricate 

1 This expression probably points to some words in the introduction of the original. 

2 Printed in Beccari ll r nim Acthiopirtu uni Sruptorr# Oci'ul* nUile# /wAiti, vol. iv. 
A letter of Barradas is translated in Sewell. Vijtiyaiitffjar, .1 Fnnjottn i Empire , 
p. 222, seq. On his life and works of. Barbosa Machado Bibliothtni Lnntnna> iii (1752), 
192, seq. : De Baeker-Sommervoael Bihhothetptc* s v. 

3 Of. Beecari, loe. eit. iv, p. xxv, seq. 

4 This will be ma.de clear later on. 

3 Cf. Beccari, loe. eit. iv, p. xxi. 
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question concerning the two different manuscripts of which 
Father Barradas speaks, and simply try to sum up the main contents 
of his words. These seem to be that he had before 1623 sent to 
M. S. de Faria a manuscript on the gods and doctrines of the Hindus, 
the fate of which was unknown to him ; that in December, 1634, he 
sent some additions to this manuscript, or, rather, some advices for 
the use of it, and that somewhat later on he tells that there was still 
left a book on the religions of the Hindus, which he would have sent 
if he had not lent the one single copv in his possession to another 
Father. It may be remarked already here that Barradas nowhere 
says that he was himself the author of these works on Hindu religion. 
But the present writer is fully aware that this observation would 
never have suggested itself to him had it not been for the discovery 
of other materials. To Barbosa Machado 1 in 1752, as well as to Beccari 
in our own days, it seemed perfectly obvious that Barradas referred 
to works of his own : and it was certainly both a natural and an 
ingenious inference of Professor Zacharue when he concluded that the 
common source of Faria v Sousa, Bald ens, and Ildephonsus was a 
work — or, perhaps, even two different works — of Barradas. 2 This 
suggestion seemed to offer the solution of an interesting problem, and 
it is owing to a mere chance that it did not prove to be the correct one. 

The present writer in the autumn of 1921 began to try to make 
a research into the Portuguese manuscripts concerning Hindu religion, 
etc., that might be found in the British Museum. As far as the 
Marsden MSS. go, they have been admirably treated by Father H. 
Hosten, S.J., in J.A.S.B., 1910, p. 437, seq., and afterwards the 
Marsden collection now in the library of the School of Oriental Studies 
has been made known by Sir E. Denison Boss in this Bulletin, Vol. II, 
j). 313, seq. For other manuscripts the chief source is the Catalogue of 
La Figaniere, which, however, dates from 1853, and is, besides, not 
very good, as stress has been laid only on State papers, while others 
have been dealt with in a very superficial way, or sometimes perhaps 
not at all. The impression given by this work is, anvhow, that 
manuscripts of this sort are by no means plentiful in the Museum. 

On p. 162 of that catalogue I found, however, an entry that seemed 
promising, viz. a Lino da Seitn do-s Indios Onentaes. E principalmente 
os Malnvures. This is the manuscript which bears the number 
Bloane 1820, and was. according to an annotation on the fly-leaf, 

1 Cf. Bibliotheca Lnsitnna , lii. p. 193. 

2 Ct. (tfh'tt. (jfl. 1919. p 97 (i t. lhitl. 1 <) ! l>. p. .>93}. 
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formerly Sloane 2747. The manuscript, which is in 4to, contains 339 
leaves and as many written pages : but it has been patched together 
from two original manuscripts, both in the handwriting of the 
seventeenth century. The pp. 1-163 (comprising the first four books 
of the work) are in one handwriting and with the original pagination 
preserved ; but the pp. 164-339 have been taken from another 
manuscript, with a totally different, and probably somewhat older 
handwriting. Here the original pagination, which ran from 276 to 
453, has been crossed and altered into 164-339 ; but even the older 
pagination can by no means have been the original one, as it does 
not take any account of a blank that covers the greater part of the 
last chapter of book v and practically all of the six first chapters of 
book vi, a blank which may, in consideration of the subjects originally 
dealt with in the missing part, well extend over some forty pages. 
The whole manuscript, which is in Portuguese prose with thirty-two 
shorter or longer quotations from poetical works in Tamil (in 
transcription), is beautifully clear and well preserved ; it shows 
the singularities in style and orthography that seem to be common 
to Portuguese handwritings of the seventeenth century. 

Even the very first perfunctory perusal of this manuscript showed 
it to be of the utmost importance, as it revealed at once the fact that 
this was the hitherto missing source common to Faria y Sousa, 
Baldanis, and Ildephonsus. It is in eight books- which was, as we 
have seen, the probable number of books in the work of Ildephonsus — 
and deals with the whole of Hindu mythology as conceived in the 
south of India, or more strictly in Malabar. 1 Interspersed with the 
purely descriptive parts are large passages —sometimes whole 
chapters — of a polemical character, intended to refute and ridicule 
the doctrines and mvths of the Brahmins ; these are, in fact, the 
" verba aspera in Brahmanes " which Paulinus noticed in the text of 
Ildephonsus. The main contents of the eight books of the work are 
as follows : — 

Book I (pp. 1-36) counts eleven chapters with the following 
headings : 1, On the Creation of the World : 2, Refutation of Brahmin 
Cosmogony ; 3, The origin of the Gods Brahma, Visnu, and Isvara 
(Siva) ; 4, Sakti, the wife of Isvara : the origin of Sun, Moon, and 

1 There is no general title ot the manuscript- : the first, book has the superscription s 
IAvro primeiro da seita dos Indio* Oriental-** a principalwente do a Mahivares ; the 
second one : Livro seg undo da Leu dos Indio * Oriental*, etc. ; Books I1I-YII are 
simply called : Lino (etc.) da Ley do* Indio * ; while the la«t one is called : Do 
ridto dos fatsos deozes dos Indio * Oriental*, Lirro <S\ 
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Stars ; 5. The Form and Position of the World ; (5, The Earth and the 
Oceans : 7-8, Outlines of European Cosmology ; 9, The Elements and 
their Ruling Deities : 10, The Subterranean World* ( Palalns ) ; 11, 

The Ages of the World ( Yugas). 

Rook II (pp. 37-103) contains twenty-four chapters, dealing with the 
god Isvara (Siva), the principal deity of South India, and his family, 
viz. 1-3, Isvara (together with polemical digressions) ; 4, Kailasa ; 
5, Good and evil spirits ( (levas and raksnsas) ; 0-9, Isvara cuts off 
the head of Brahma and does penance ; 10 18, The sons of Isvara, 
Ganapati, Hanuman, and Subrahmanya ; 19 -22, Bhadrakali, the 

daughter of Isvara (with a digression on smallpox) ; 23-1, The 

sacrifice of Daksa (origin of Yirabhadra). 

Books III -VI (pp. 101-239) 1 deal with Visnu and his avataras, 
principally those of Ramacandra 2 and Krsna. Ill, 1, deals with the 
general characteristics of Visnu ; IIT, 2, enumerates the ten avataras, 
viz. fish, 3 tortoise, boar, man-lion. Brahmin (=^ vamam), Parasu- 
Rama, SrI-Rama, Balabhadra-Rama, Krsna, and Kalkin. The other 
chapters (3-11) of Book III deal with the six first avataras, the last 
chapter relating the well-known story how Parasu-Rama transformed 
the fishermen of Keraladesa into Brahmins. Books IV (chapter 1-12) 
and V (chapters 1-13, the latter part of the last chapter missing) are 
wholly devoted to the history of Rama. 4 which is told at great length. 
The introductory chapters of Book IV (1 3) deal with the birth of the 
national hero, his marriage with Situ, and his exile and resort to the 
south ; then in chapter 4 is introduced " Havana . the king of Ceylon ", 
and then the central part of the Ramavana, the war between Rama 
and Ravana, is told with a great amount of detail, some of which 
seem to be peculiar to the south of India. 5 The author begins with the 
episode of Surpanakha, proceeds to relate the rape of Sltri , the alliance 
with the monkeys, and the fight of Sugrlva and Valin, the mission of 
Hanuman to Lanka, the building of the bridge, (stetubtndhn), the first 
battle with the Raksasas, the battles with Kumbhakarna and 

1 This is the continuous pagination of the manuscript in which no recant is pairl 
to the lila nk spoken of above. 

2 Here always called ,Siri Rama ( = SrI-Rama). 

3 The iish is here said to have been a shark (Port. Inlutniu). 

1 The introductory words of iv, <hap. i, point to the immense popularity of the 
tales of Rama, said to form the book Raman-i ( = Rrtmayana). There can be no 
doubt that the author has drawn largely upon some South Indian version of Ihp 
Mmfrjnna (probably the Bodhayana), but no details can he given here. 

' found at all in the common versions of the Rniniii/nmi they may be looked for 
in the first (and last) book. 
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Indrajit, and finally the concluding stages of the great war and the 
fall of Ravana. The last chapter of Book V relates the return to 
Ayodhya, and the repudiation of Sit a by Rama ; the missing part 
would have told of the final proof of her innocence. 

The sixth book deals with Krsna. Practically the whole of the first 
six chapters is wanting in the manuscript, but a general idea of the 
contents can be got from Faria y Sousa and other sources, which show 
us that they dealt with the history of the youth of Krsna up to the 
slaughter of Kamsa. The chapters 7-9 are also devoted to the earlier 
period of Krsna's life ; the following chapters (10-13) tell of the origin 
of the Pandavas and Kauravas, the great war between them, and the 
later fortunes of Arjuna. VI, 14, deals with the death of Krsna and 
the destruction of his family ; 15 with the beginning of the Kalivuga ; 
and 17 with the ultimate fate of Dharmaputra (Yudhisthira). The 
short sixteenth chapter gives some notices on Kalkin, and the 
eighteenth and last one contains a refutation of the doctrine of 
transmigration. 

The very short Book VII (pp. 200 -71) deals in four chapters with 
Brahma and his " son ", the specifically South Indian deity Aivappan. 

The eighth and last book (pp. 272-339) deals in thirteen chapters 
with The cult of the false deities amongst the Hindus ”, giving first of 
all a description of temples and sacrifices (chaps. 1-3), then of ceremonial 
ablutions (chap. 4), of the sacred ashes used by the Saivas (chap. 5), 
and other means of purification (chap. 6) : then follows a description 
of the various feasts, Ekadasf, Sivaratri, etc. (chaps. 7-11). The 
last two chapters deal briefly with marriage ceremonies and ordeals, 
of which are mentioned the dipping of the fingers in burning oil, the 
swimming of a river infested by crocodiles, and the fetching out of a 
lemon from a basket full of cobras. 1 

Nothing can be said in this connexion of the various sources used 
by the author, which were apparently all of South Indian origin. It 
has already been mentioned that the manuscript gives numerous 
quotations in Tamil from one or different poems ; these are 
generally introduced simply by the woids : " corao diz o sou Poeta ” 
0‘ as their poet says "), but sometimes this poet is mentioned by 
name as Paccanar or Pacunar. Of this author — whose date is 
unknown to me — I have so far only been able to find some slight 
notices which do not throw much light upon him 2 ; only so much 

1 The last sort of ordeal is said to be especially in use in Canara. 

2 C’f. Iyer, The <’uehiv Tribix mid Cities, i, 72 seq., S2. According to what is said 
there, tradition seems inclined to look upon him as belonging to a very remote age. 
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seems obvious that he composed his poems in a decidedly anti- 
Brahminical spirit. I have found no indications that his compositions 
are at the present time to be found in any other source. 

Even a perfunctory perusal of this manuscript betrays the high 
importance of its contents, and such an impression can only be 
enhanced bv a somewhat more careful study of it. We have here 
a voluminous description of Hinduism in Malabar as it appeared to an 
accurate observer apparently well acquainted with native sources, 
which is bv far the oldest of such works that have hitherto become 
known, being written about fifty years before the well-known book of 
Abraham Roger 1 was published in 1631, and also previous to the short 
work published by Henry Lord in 1030.- Works of the same sort may 
have been written alreadv during the sixteenth century, but nothing 
of that sort has been preserved until our days — at least, as far as is 
hitherto known — and the little that is still to be gathered from early 
Jesuit letters (about the time 1550-1600) available in print has been 
partly collected by Dr. De Jong in the introduction to his edition of 
Baldseus (pp. vi-xxiii). 

The author of the manuscript Shane 1820 nowhere mentions his 
name or his position. Still, there could not be the slightest doubt 
that he was to be found amongst the members of the Society of Jesus, 
which has given since its very formation the most prominent 
missionaries and some of the foremost scholars to the world. It can 
be asserted with absolute certainty that at the time when this work was 
written no European except a Jesuit father would have been able to 
compose a work like this : and every page of the manuscript bears 
witness that it was written in order to furnish its readers with an 
adequate knowledge of Hindu mythology as being the only means for 
refuting its doctrines, that it was intended to be a sort of guide-book 
to missionaries, a work of the sort which seems to have been frequently 
used by the Jesuit fathers. 

Xow, the author tells us that he was living at Calicut, and, more- 
over, alludes to rather frequent discussions with the Zamorin and the 
Brahmins of his court. In one passage (p. 247) it is further implied 
that the work — or at least that part of it — was written in the year 


1 De Open-dense tot het vtrborgen Heyrlendom (new ed. by Professor Caland in 1915) ; 
German translation in 1663, French in 1670. 

1 Lord's work can neither be compared with the book of Roger, nor with this 
manuscript for importance : still, it has not received from its countrvmen the interest 
which it may well deserve. 
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1G09. 1 though the bulk of it may be some years older still. The main 
problem consequently was to find out a Jesuit father who dwelt in 
1609 at Calicut, which could, however, scarcely be done by a person 
not verv well acquainted with the history of the Order -at least, 
not without extremely troublesome and difficult researches. I, 
therefore, applied to my friend, the Rev. Father G. Schurhanuner, S.J. 
(of Bonn a. Rh.). asking for his help in solving the problem, and I beg 
to acknowledge here my great indebtedness and gratitude to him for 
having from the beginning guided me in the right direction. 
Father Schurhanuner (in a letter of 16th January. 1922) at once 
mentioned the name of a certain Father Fenicio or Finicio, who during 
the first decade of the seventeenth century led the mission at Calicut, 
and furnished me with several facts that pointed to the very high 
degree of probability of his suggestion. I am only too glad to say that 
the following up of those clues almost immediately put it beyond 
doubt that his suggestion was the correct one. 

In the great Bibhotheque des t'crtmins de la Compagnie de Jesus, 
by De Backer and Sommervogel. nothing is to be found of this 
Father Fenicio. But in the supplement to that work by Father E. M. 
Riviere. S.J., 2 there is a short biography of him. though nothing there 
indicates his authorship of a work on Hindu mythology. According 
to this. Father Jacobo Fenicio 3 was a Neapolitan, born at Capua 
about 1558 : he entered the Society in 1580, went out to India in 
1583, and dwelt at the court of the Zamorin from 160(1 on. In 1606 
he founded the mission-station at Tailor, and later on other missions 
on the Malabar coast : he died at Cochin in 1632. According to 
Riviere, his writings consisted in a report rn his mission to the Todas 
(published in Anthropos II (1907), p. 972, seq.) and a letter published 
in Guerreiro’s Behieam Annual. 1606 7. fob 118v. This short notice 
can now be made somewhat more complete with the help of other 
sources. 

First of all. some dates from extracts of Jesuit archives given me bv 
Father Sehurhammei : according to these. Fenicio was stationed as 


1 The corresponding year ot the Kaliyuga (471.“!; would point to Hill, but there is 
either a slight miscalculation or a slip in the expression of the writer. 

2 Corrections et additions n la Bibhotheque de la Conqiaqnie de -Jesus, Fase. iii 
(Toulouse, 1913), p. 453. 

3 The exact form of his name cannot now be ascertained : the authors of the 
Society generally call him Fenicio, but the letters in his hand, preserved in the British 
Museum Add. MSS. 9853, give Jacome Finicio. As, however, Fenicio has become the 
usual form, it will forthwith be used here. 
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missionary in Cocliin in 1584, was made vicar of St. Andrew in Porca 
(belonging to Cochin) in 1587, and still kept that position in 1594- 
1604 and in 1619. 1 In the years 1605-6 and 1608-9 he was in 
Calicut. A notice from 1595 tells us that he had then worked for well 
nigh eleven years amongst the people of Malabar with very good results, 
and that he used to preach in the Malabar language (= Malavalam). 
His great energy and vast experience are repeatedly praised. 

The most important documents, however, are some of the annual 
relations of the Jesuits, in which are incorporated two letters of 
Fenicio himself and his relation of his missionary journey to the Todas. 
Abstracts of these are found in Guerreiro's Relaram Annual, 1604-5 
(Lisboa, 1607), fol. 117v, and 1606-7 (Lisboa, 1609), fob 118v ; but the 
documents are given in full in the British Museum Add. MS. 9853, 
fob 477v-482v, together with which should also be consulted the part 
of the Annual Letter of 1602, to be found in the same MS. fob 462v- 
463v. 2 A notice on Fenicio's missionary labours is also to be found in 
Guerreiro's Relaram Annual , 1607-8, fob 63, seq. (Lisboa, 1611). 
From materials available in the annual relations and letters— and 
possibly also from other sources -are drawn the reports on Fenicio 
to be found in Du Jarric Thesaurus reruni Indicarum, iii, 2, 43, seq., 
in Juvencius Histories Societal is Jesu, Pars, v, tom. ii, p. 473, seq. 
(1. xviii, 30), and in Mullbauer, loc. cit., pp. 112 seq., 288. They all 
describe him as an extremely zealous missionary and a vigorous 
controversialist in his frequent disputations with the Brahmins ; 
according to Du Jarric (and Juvencius) he was also politically active, 
as he is represented to have once made peace between the Zamorin 
and the Raja of Cranganor, and to have, by his repeated warnings, 
prevented the Zamorin from entering into any political or commercial 
undertakings with the Dutch. Altogether, it cannot be doubted that 
he was a man of uncommon gifts, and of great influence with the 
natives and their rulers. Du Jarric and Juvencius also tell us of his 
great knowledge of the native language and of his literarv achievements ; 
of these we shall now proceed to give some information, with the help 
of his own letters. 

The most extensive of these letters deals with his missionarv tour 
to the Todas in the Xilgiris in March, 1603, but as this does not concern 

1 He probably .-Rayed there until his death, as Mullbauer, Gesrhirhle der Katholischen 
Mioiionen in OUiwhen (1851), p. 288, tells us that at his death in 1632 he had worked 
forty-two years in the kingdom of Muterte. 

J Abstract in Guerreiro’s Rfluram Annual, 1602-3 (Lisboa, 1605), fol. 84v. 
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our present purpose we shall not dwell further upon it here. 1 Instead 
of that we shall try to give in translation some abstracts which give 
in all essentials the story of how he came to write his extensive work 
on Hindu mythology, and which afford the final and incon- 
trovertible proof of the correctness of the suggestion made by 
Father Schurkammer. 

In the Annua do Sul de (1)G02 (Add. MSS. 9853. fob 4G2v). we read 
as follows : " Many a time the Father 2 went out in the square, where 
numbers of Hindus met and surrounded him with great curiositv. 
The Father, discoursing on the Faith, refuted their doctrines, proving 
to them the unity of God and the truth of the Gospels : they answered 
to the arguments of the Father whatever they knew, but he soon 
convinced them in such a way that they admitted that this was the 
truth and that they would willingly accept this Faith were it not that 
they feared that the king (the Zamorin) might fall out with the 
Portuguese, and they themselves fare badly, as the Fathers would then 
leave. However, there was one fellow who pretended to know better, 
and contended that his faith was a good one, and that he possessed 
the books on the creation of the world : the Father made him fetch 
them, for then, by discussing and giving reasons, the truth would be 
found out. The ignorant wiseacre 3 fetched the books and began to 
recite in a singing voice (as is their habit) : the hook dealt irith the origin 
of the cosmos, hoir originallg when nothing mated God tamed himself 
into an egg , which burst, and one half became the eaith and sea, with rivers, 
mountains, and living beings, while the agger half became the heavens ; 
and how God placed this universe on the horn of an ox, and as the ox 
moved and the universe was on the verge of falling down, he put a huge 
rock in the wag of it. Tin* Father easily refuted these nonsensical 
stories of his, asking him whence God got hold of that rock with which 
he supported the universe and on what the ox as well as the rock 
could lean themselves l " The words in italics are of first-rate 
importance, for in the first chapter of book 1 of the MS. Sloane 1820, 

1 A Latin abstrai t of this report was published (from the Annul? Litter® S.J. 
1603) by Father L. Besse m Anthropea. ii (1907), p. 972, seq. As was pointed out in 
that same periodical (iii, p. 294. seep), a complete English translation of the original 
letter (from the Add. MSS. 9853) had been published already in 1906 in the well- 
known work of Rivers on the Todas (p. 720, seq.). I have compared that translation 
with the original and found it excellent. For further information on this question 
cf. Father Hosten, in J.A.S B., 1910, p. 446, seq. 

2 Viz. Fenicio. 

3 The Portuguese Inhatht, a< it is used here, would correspond exactly to Sanskrit 
pandiiammanya . 

VOL. II. PART IV. 4S 
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it is told to great length how the Ixoretta (= Isvarata), the " essentia 
divina ”, turned itself into an egg, and how out of this the whole 
universe developed. The story of the ox is dwelt upon in the fifth 
chapter of that same book. As for the work from which the Hindu 
produced these fairy tales, there is scarcely any doubt that it was a 
book to which Fenicio alludes, calling it Prapancasr&ti, supposed to be 
a work of the great rsi Agastya. 1 * 

In the same Annual Letter ( 1 602) there is another abstract of a letter 
from Fenicio, where he refers at length to a disputation he had with the 
chief Brahmin of the Zamorin. They first expatiated on astronomical 
matters, where the Father was astonished to find that the names of 
the mansions of the Zodiac and of the week-days were essentially the 
same in the “ Samoscrada " language as in Latin : after this, 
theological matters were looked into. The Father found no great 
difficulty in ridiculing the elephant-headed and pot-bellied Ganesa, 
and he tells us that his arguments against the idols ( pagodes ) were so 
convincing that nobody had an answer to give ; they simply exclaimed : 
“ True, true ! ” In this and other discourses the Father always had 
at his side a native convert, whom he calls " o nosso Herarv (Errarv) ", 
and who was a nephew of the Zamorin 3 4 : this young man also accom- 
panied him on his journey to the Nllgiris. 3 

The Annua do Sul de (1 )603 contains, as has already been remarked, 
two letters from Fenicio, together with his report on the tour to the 
Mgiris. The first of these letters 1 -both of them, of course, addressed 
to the Vice-Provincial — is all-important, as it tells us in plain words 
how he had begun writing his work on Hindu mythology. Savs he : 
" This winter 5 I have occupied myself with studying the religion of 
the Malabars with a Hindu who has every day visited mv house ; 
and I have already written some two books of paper about the creation 
of the world, about their gods, and their children, three boys and a girl. 
Truly, they are very fine fellows : one has the head and face and feet 
of an elephant, another has six faces and twelve hands, the third is an 
ape, and the lady is as black as coal and has eight faces and sixteen 
hands. I have written how many times one of their gods came down 
to earth, sometimes in the shape of a fish, sometimes in that of a tortoise, 

1 Thus, in Book E, chap. 9 (and ef. Paulinus Systema Brarhimanicmn . p. 19b, seq.). 

Like- the Zamorin himself, he was a member of the Erurh, or eow-herd caste 
(ef. Thurston, Castes ami Tribes, ii, 210; Iyer. Cochin Castes, ii, 340, seq.). 

3 t f. Rivers, The Tmlas, p. 721 ; Anthropos, ii, 972. 

4 Dated 8th August, lb03. 

As is usual with old authors, “ winter " probably stands for the rainy season. 
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or a bird, a boar, a man-lion, a woman, etc. : and (I have written) of 
the idols, the devils, the transmigration of the souls, the heavens, 
the earth, the oceans, the hells, the paradise, their ceremonies, omens, 
fasts, etc. And I am very pleased to know it, because it will serve me 
very well in refuting these Hindus." Here Fenicio tells us that he had 
already in 1603 drafted the main contents of his work, as what he here 
tells that he has written down corresponds to Books I (The Creation, 
etc.), II (Siva, Ganesa, Skanda, Hanuman, Bhadrakali), III (Visnu, 
the earlier avataras), and VIII (Idols, cult, etc.) of the present 
manuscript. The date 1609, of which I have already spoken, seems 
to show that the book (VI) where it occurs is a later addition ; and it 
seems probable either that Fenicio got to know the stories of Rama 
and Krsna (Books IV- VI) later on and from other sources than those 
available to him at the beginning of his researches, or that he 
enlarged and finally revised his work later on. 1 

A little further on in the same letter he tells about the works of the 
Malabar poet that he has cjuoted at great length, and that apparently 
formed one of his chief sources and gave him the most vivid satisfaction: 
“ I have taken down more than 300 quatrains out of 900 that a 
Malabar heathen of great antiquity has composed : all of them are 
no more to be found, but I am on the search for them. They are all 
against the idols and the ceremonies of the Hindus. They deal with 
the divine providence, with paradise and hell, and they are such that 
it is quite enough to recite them or read them to shut the mouth of the 
Hindus. He scoffs at the idols, and at every moment he cries out 
against the Brahmins ; paradise, he says, consists in the vision of 
God. and of hell he says that a man has to stay there in blazing fire 
for 400 millions of years, alive all the time. Of divine providence, he 
savs that God gives to everyone what he wants according to his merit, 
and that necessaries will be in reach of everybody, as is the fellow who 
holds the rope to the fisher of pearls." Fenicio went out into the 
bazaar and began to recite these blasphemous poems in a loud voice, 
which he assures us was very pleasant to the Muhammadans who were 
there : but some Hindus retorted that the Christians adored the 
image of the Holv Virgin and of Jesus Christ. This flung the good 
Father into a passion, and he burst into a vehement peroration against 

1 This conclusion seems perfectly admissible as Feint in clearly points to some 
veision of the Ra/nui/ana as one of his sources, and. moreover, because in Books IV— VI 
there does not o r cur one single quotation from the Malabar poet Pakkanar that was 
apparently, from the origin, one ot his main sources. But he knew the main features 
of the myths of Krsna already in 1603, as will be seen presently. 
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the idols, especially the poor Ganesa : You," he said, “ take a stone 
and contend that it is a god and give it to eat ; and you paint the son 
of God with the face of an elephant riding on a rat, and give him oil- 
cakes to eat, and you sav that he is very gluttonous and has a big 
belly and never gets satisfied, and that once upon a time he went for 
dinner at a certain house and when taking leave took some cakes 
under his arm ; then he fell down in the road and dropped the cakes 
and sunshade and book, and before he rose he turned to munch at the 
cakes ; and that the moon, seeing it, laughed at him." 1 This, at least, 
made the Hindus turn away from the questions concerning their own 
religion, and they now asked the Father what was his opinion of that 
of the Mohammadans. It goes without saying that he did not approve 
of that either. His descriptions of these disputes are indeed very vivid 
and full of interest. 

In the second letter (dated November, 1603) the Father first of 
all tells how he had an audience of the Zamorin. who was very 
curious about his terrestrial and celestial globes. Fenicio fully explained 
these to him and then had a discussion on astronomy and cosmology 
with the Brahmins, who told him about their extraordinary notions of 
the universe, the seven oceans, etc. 2 After this, he continues : “ When 
the king had seen the globe I brought forth the book with the carols 
against tbe idols, and when the king saw the book and that I began 
to speak against the false gods, he broke into a vehement laughter, 
saying : ‘ The Father does all this in order to speak against the idols ’ ; 
and, turning to me, he said : ‘ Father, do not you people say that your 
God was gibbeted on a cross and killed by the Jews ? ’ I answered 
him : ' That was because man had sinned, and could not atone for 
it ; for that reason God became a man and gave atonement for the 
sins of man by dying on the cross, and he did not die in the quality of 
being God but of man. And does not Your Highness know that it is 
a custom amongst the Mala bars that if a vassal of his cannot pay the 
king pays for him i And if a vassal of Your Highness were in straits 
would not lour Highness have to help him ? Your Highness blames 
this, 3 but you do not blame your own Yisnu 4 for becoming a man 

1 The same story of Oanesa is told at length in the MS. Sloane 1820, p. 73, seq. 
(Book II, chap. 15). 

2 Fenicio says that they took this from a hook, the title of which is badly corrupted 
in the MS. ; but one can read something like pramucha , and it undoubtedly means 
the above-mentioned work Prapaiicasrsti, as he translates it “ universi creatio 

3 Viz. the death of Jesus on the cross. 

1 Fenicio gives the name as Yistnu. but Hindu words will forthwith be given in 
the modern transcription as far as possible. 
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called Krsna, who, while a youngster, went to the houses of the 
Brahmin ladies (during their absence) and stole and drank all the milk, 
oil, and ghee he could come upon, and afterwards broke their pots and 
pans of copper and threw all the crockery into wells and ponds and 
violated the young ladies. For this the Brahmin ladies lodged 
complaints with his mother, who tied him up and thrashed him 
with a churn-staff." When the king heard this he looked down and 
laughed. ' And after this, when this Krsna was sitting in the top of a 
tree near the bank of a pond playing the flute and watching the 
buffaloes (for he was a buffalo-herd), 300 ladies who had been to the 
bazaar to sell milk came there and bathed in the pond. Those were 
the ones that had complained to his mother. So Krsna slid down and 
took away their clothes : the ladies, when they could not find them, 
looked up into the tree, and at once understood that Krsna had taken 
them away. Then they repeatedly asked him, with profound salutations, 
that he should return their dresses, but he scoffed at them, and said : 
“ Ah, you are the ones who got me a thrashing ; and when my mother 
thrashed me you were very pleased and applauded her. And now 
I am very pleased to see you stripped. " Finally, he made them take 
an oath that they would never more complain of him. and returned their 
dresses." And then I said to the king : ' That is the one the Malabars 
adore ! That one is a god ! Besides, they will tell you that he married 
16,000 ladies, and behold the wonder : everyone of the ladies lived 
separately in her own house, and still Krsna was always with evervone 
of them." Said one of the Brahmins : ' Does he know thus far ? ’ 
But a Christian who was with me 1 answered him : ‘ This is nothing 

■ — vou will hear many other things." Whereupon I told them also how 
their god Isvara created (or, to put it better, procreated) the grass, 
plants, and trees, and how he made eighteen pieces of arms, e.g. 
sword, lance, etc., all of which is very shameful, and the wav he made 
the sun, moon, and stars, which is still more dirty, so that it seems as 
if even Asmodeus, the devil of lust, could not himself invent anything 
worse.” 2 

Thus Father Fenicio went on. and at this and following occasions 
the Brahmins had to admit that they had found their match. They 
were greatly astonished at his intimate knowledge of the Malabar 
language and religion, and so was also the Raja of Cranganore — 
himself a Brahmin — who according to the Annua da Provincia do 

1 Apparently the nephew of the Zamorin (of. above, p. 744). 

2 These myths are told in full in the MS. Sloane l82i>. Book I, chap. 3-4. 
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Malabar do anno de 1604 e 1605 (Add. MS. 9853, fol. 504 v) was 
present at another disputation in the presence of the Zamorin. 

These extracts from the letters of Father Fenicio prove beyond 
any shadow of doubt that he is the author of the manuscript on the 
religion of Malabar ; they also prove that he had begun his work 
alreadv in 1603- soon after his arrival in Calicut — and that he probably 
drew up the main contents in that year, though lie may have given his 
work the final revision in 1609. They also reveal to us a man of no 
mean gifts ; an indomitable energy, a fiery zeal for the promotion of 
Christianity, and that courage which does not shrink from any 
opposition, and which has always been one of the essential 
characteristics belonging to the missionaries of the Society of Jesus, 
breathe from every line of his dispatches : besides, lie must have had 
a remarkable gift for learning languages, as lie was apparently in 
quite a short time perfectly at home in the native tongue of Malabar. 
And the way in which he deals with the sources of Hindu mythology 
betray that scholarly spirit which is not always to be found, even in 
later centuries. Altogether, Father Fenicio well deserves a place 
amongst the many eminent forerunners of the present European 
knowledge of India. 

However, his work was never published, and his name has long ago 
fallen into oblivion. It has already been pointed out above that 
neither Faria y Sousa nor Bakheus seem to have been acquainted with 
the name of the author whose work they made such an extensive use of ; 
this, at any rate, is quite obvious in the case of the first-mentioned of 
these two writers. There are, however, some slight indications that 
the name of Fenicio was known to some authors of the seventeenth 
centurv, though none of them had apparently seen anything of his 
actual work. 

Purchas, who wrote while Fenicio was still alive, was remarkably 
well-read in the Annual Letters and other records of the Jesuits, 
though he does not always explicitly tell us from where he drew his 
information. In His Pilgrimage (1626), the fifth book, chap. 9, 
§ iii, extr. (p. 549), we read the following passage that was apparentlv 
put together bv Purchas with the help of abstracts from the letters 
quoted above : 1 “ Fenicius, another Jesuite, learned of one of their 
Doctors, other their mysteries contained in their Bookes, that God 
produced all this world out of an Egge : out of one part thereof the 

1 Purchas may have read them in (iuerreiro's annual relations ; of course. Du Jarric 
was aDo amongst his sources. 
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Land, Sea, and inferior creatures : out of another the Heavens for 
habitation to the Gods : that their world was founded on the end of a 
Buffalo home, and because this beast leaned on one side ready to 
fall, a huge Rocke was placed under him to support him. But as 
before, so here also followed some notice of better things. For there was 
a Malabar Poet which wrote 900 epigrams against their Pagodes, each 
consisting of eight verses, wherein he speakes manv things elegantly of 
the Divine Providence, of Heaven, and the torments of Hell, and other 
filings agreeing to the Christian Faith ; that God is present every- 
where, and gives to everyone according to his estate, that Celestiall 
blessednesse consists in the vision of God, that the damned in Hell shall 
be tormented 400 millions of years in flames, and shall never die. The 
bramenes he calls fools and blockes. By this booke, and by 
Mathematical! doctrine of the Sphere, which they had scarcely ever 
heard of, he made way for converting the people." 

In the second edition of Antonio de Leon Pinelo Epitome de la 
Bibliotheca Oriental , t/ Occidental, etc. (Madrid. 1737), we find on p. 445 
the following entry : " P. Diego, i> Jacobo Fenicio, de los Dioses de 
Malabar segun el mismo D. Nicolas Antonio." 1 The reference is, as 
shown by an entry above, to handwritten annotations by D. Nicolas 
Antonio (d. 1684) in the first edition of his Bibliotheca Hispana A 'ova ; 2 
consequently, we find in the second edition of this work (Madrid, 
1783), in vol. i, p. 614, seq., the following words : " Jacobus Fenicius 
(an Didacus () Lusitanus, auctore Cardoso Jesuitarum sodalis, dicitur 
edidisse librum : Dos Deoses de Malabar, hoc est de cliis falsis incolarum 
Malabaris. Deest in Bibliotheca Societal in." These are, unfortunately, 
the onlv bibliographical references to Fenicio that I have hitherto 
been able to come across ; it seems peculiarly noteworthy that the 
industrious and learned Barbosa Machado has in his Bibliotheca 
Lasitana (Lisboa, 1741-58) not a single line on our author. 

We must now try to put together what can be gathered concerning 
the fate of Father Fenicio's work and the copies of it ; the notices on 
which to base some conclusions are, unfortunately, exceedingly scanty. 

Something has already been said above about Father Manoel 
Barradas and his dealings with a work on the religion of Malabar, 
which must undoubtedly have been that of Fenicio. To take things 
in order, it seems probable that Fenicio, having finished his work, 
sent it to the Vice-Provincial, to whom for some time Barradas acted 

1 The first edition of Pinelo was issued in lt>29 ; in it there is nothing about Fenicio. 

2 This edition does not *eem to exist in the British Museum. 
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as an assistant, and that Barradas became acquainted with it in that 
way. This, of course, cannot now be definitely proved, but seems 
highly probable, the following development being duly taken into 
consideration. We know from the letter of Barradas to M, S. de 
Faria (dated 12th December. 1634) 1 2 that he had long before that time 
sent to Portugual a manuscript which he calls Tratado dos Deosese 
Lei/s dos gentios, and this manuscript fortunately seems still to be 
preserved. 

In 0 Oriente Portiiguez II (1905), p. 228, seep, Goncalvez has 
published some notices on a manuscript kept in the library of the 
Visconde da Esperan^a which is ascribed to Barradas, and has a preface 
by him dated 1st December, 1618. This manuscript contains only 
five books, but there cannot be the slightest doubt that its contents 
are practically absolutely identical with those of the MS. Sloane 
1820, which contains the original work of Father Fenicio. There are, 
however, two marked differences : the one is that in this manuscript 
all the chapters of merely polemical contents have been carefully 
excluded ; the other is that while Books I II correspond to Books 
I— II and Books IV- V to Books VII -VIII of the Sloane MS., the 
Books III-VI of the latter one -dealing with Visnu and his 
avataras, chiefly Rama and Krsna -have all been united so as to form 
here one single book. viz. III. A minute comparison between the table 
of contents of this manuscript and the chapters 1-6 of Tomo II, 
Parte IV, of Faria v Sousa, the details of which cannot for obvious 
reasons be given here, put it beyond doubt that this is just the 
manuscript used by that author and mentioned by him in his intro- 
ductory bibliographical remarks.'- As we further know that Faria y 
Sousa got the manuscript from M. S. de -Faria, and it seems fairly 
incredible that he should have possessed more than one copy of it, 
there can be little room for doubt that this manuscript is the identical 
one that Barradas had sent to Portugual before he left for Abyssinia 
in 1623. As the preface is dated 1st December, 1618, it seems fairly 
safe to assume that it was dispatched shortly afterwards, and that it 
reached Lisbon some time during 1619. As it was, according to 
Gongalvez, addressed to the then King of Spain and Portugal, it seems 
probable that it may have been sent on to Madrid, from where it 
was then forwarded to M. S. de Faria, at Evora. He afterwards left 


1 Cf. Booi-ari Script nr, rerun) Elhiopiuinnn, iv, p. xxv, sefj. 

2 Cf. a bo vp. p. 7.V>. 
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it in the hands of Faria y Sousa, who made a compendium of it 
for his Asm Portugueza, probably some time between 1630-40. 

It seems pretty obvious, from the table of contents, in what way 
Barradas dealt with the manuscript of Fenicio. First of all he abridged 
it by carefully excluding all the polemical matters which were, of course, 
quite useful for the Jesuit missionaries in India, but could scarcely 
be of any interest to scholars in Spain and Portugal ; then he abridged 
the stories of Yisnu and his avataras, and compressed the contents of 
four books (III-YI) of the original into one (III). Finally, he no doubt 
added some material of his own, especially in the last book, where he 
deals with some famous temples belonging to C'anara and Konkan 
that were not known to Fenicio, who worked during his whole life- 
time in Cochin and Calicut, but which must have been familiar to 
Barradas, who was chiefly employed at Goa. That he has made some 
slight alterations and additions also in other passages seems highly 
probable ; there is, e.g. in Faria y Sousa ii, p. 689, s eq., an allusion to 
an incident that seems to have happened in 1608, and as this is 
nowhere to be found in the Sloane MS. it seems only fair to assume 
that we have here an addition originating from Barradas. 

The original — apparently the manuscript of Father Fenicio 
himself— was however, still in the hands of Barradas at the time when 
he had returned from Abyssinia to India, as in the letter of 
10th February, 1635, 1 to M. S. de Faria, he states that he had lent 
it to another Father. It would be absolutely futile to try to recover 
the fate of that original copy, as there seem to be no means whatsoever 
for ascertaining what became of it. Only this ean'be said, that a copy 
of the complete work —not of the abridged version of Barradas — was 
certainly in the hands of Baldams at some time about, or shortly after, 
1660. We know that Baldsms, who had formerly been working in 
Jaffnapatnam and Xegapatam, spent the greater part of the years 
1661-4 in Malabar ; 2 as in 1662 Cranganore, and in the following year 
Cochin, fell into the hands of the Dutch, and as we know that in the 
second place important archives were delivered up to them, 3 it seems 
highly probable that a copy of Fenicio s work — if not the very 
original — came into the possession of Baldseus about that time. For 
Cochin, the missionary station to which Fenicio had belonged for more 
than forty years, would undoubtedly be the very place where his 
work might be found. 

1 Quoted above (p. 73.)) from Beccari, lot*, cit. iv, p. x\i. 

2 t’f. Dr. De Jong's edition of Baldseus, p. Ii. 

3 Cf. Danvers, The Pottugnest m lmha, ii, 32S. 
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As the work of Baldaeus lias been since the time of its appearance 
(1072) considered a very valuable one, and as its importance has up 
to our own time been highly overrated, it seems only fair to give here 
some slight information concerning the way in which he availed 
himself of the work of Fenicio. It has already been observed that he 
never mentions this particular source, but only in a rather vague way 
refers to certain papers written by Portuguese priests. The fact is, 
however, that of the text of Baldseus in the new edition of Dr. De Jong, 
the pp. 3-82 are, in general, nothing but a verbal translation of the 
Books I— 111 of the work of Fenicio, 1 that pp. 18b- 200 are a fairly 
faithful translation of Book Till, chap. I ll, and that there are in 
other passages pieces of smaller extent taken over almost verbally from 
that same work. And thus faithfully did Baldaeus keep to his source 
that he translated also great parts of the Jesuit Father's theological 
arguments ; it creates a somewhat peculiar impression to find a 
Protestant preacher quote in places St. Thomas Aquinas as his 
authority, but this is simply a rather too far-going clinging to the 
original. Considering this, it seems rather peculiar when on p. 50 
(ed. De Jong), he says : “I think I have read it in a manuscript of 
a certain Roman Catholic priest." etc., when the following is simply 
a translation from Fenicio. Book III, chap. 5. Nor was he always 
able to translate his original correctly : thus he has nearly everywhere 
translated the Portuguese bitzia " conch-shell " as if it were bttgio 
“ monkey ". which has also led to the two ridiculous passages on 
pp. 32-3, where he tells how Bhadrakali, while passing over the sea, 
met some ” monkey-hunters ", 2 who could clearly have no business 
there : he very often renders the Portuguese war de leite “ milk- 
ocean “ with Ziu/ker-see " sugar-ocean " On p. 39 he has tried to 
translate the Portuguese expression deo earn a su cabeleira no ckCto “ he 
flung (part of) his hair on the earth ", 3 as if it meant “ he flung him 
down, grasping him by the hair ", etc. 

Seeing how slavishly Baldseus has followed this source of his, one 
may well ask how he dealt with other sources that have not yet been 
identified. Altogether his work is of very little original value. 

A manuscript of Fenicio’s work was apparently available during 
the latter part of the eighteenth century to Ildephonsus, who spent 

1 There is an insertion of greater length from another source in the story of 
Para Minima and minor additions in some other passages. 

2 The Portuguese text has Pescadores de hnuos “ shell-fishers 

3 Ildephonsus (in Paulinus Sy*ten>a Btachn.ahh /«>//, p. 173) correctly translates 
it with “ rapillitio . . . terram pereutit **. 
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thirteen years as a missionarv in Malabar. It is. however, unknown 
to me where he was stationed, and it is consequently impossible to 
ascertain where he might possibly have got hold of his copy. That this 
was a copy of the original work, and not of the abridged version of 
Barradas, is put beyond doubt by a detailed comparison of the more 
extensive quotations in the works of Paulinus, with the corresponding 
passages of the original. On the whole, it is fairly improbable that there 
ever existed more than one copy of the abridged version, the one sent 
bv Barradas to Europe. In India, where the work was to be used as 
a guide-book by the Jesuit missionaries, the polemical passages were 
of far too great importance to be excised. 

Finally the Sloane MS. 1820 is, as has been already mentioned, 
made up from two different copies. At what time, from what place, 
and by what ways these two copies came to Europe and ultimately 
found their way into the collection of Sir Hans Sloane is absolutely 
unknown and will perhaps never be made clear. This only is certain, 
that they must have come there before 1753, the year of his death ; 
and it consequently seems improbable that they should have come 
from the archives at Goa, the dispersion of which, under the tyrannical 
orders of Pombal and his creatures, did not begin until some years later. 

Altogether, this seems to account for at least four— or possibly 
five — different copies of the work of Fenicio on the mythology of the 
Hindus in Malabar : the original one kept by Barradas and lent by 
him to another Father, which may or may not have been identical 
with the one used by Bald tens about thirty years later, the copy 
translated by Ildephonsus more than a century after the time of 
Balda’us, and the two copies, parts of which now form the Sloane 
MS. 1820, and which must have found their way to England some 
time at least before 1753. Whether there were once still more copies 
of the work, which was certainly, and that quite correctly, considered a 
very important contribution to the missionary literature, the present 
writer is, of course, not at all prepared to assert. But by itself such 
a suggestion does not seem wholly improbable. 

The work of Father Fenicio has long been wholly buried, and even 
his name has fallen into almost total oblivion. He certainly does not 
seem to have deserved that fate. It seems to the present writer to 
be about time that we should try to obtain a somewhat fuller 
knowledge of the achievements of a great number of what we 
may well call the pioneers of the present Indological science. 
And amongst such pioneers Father Fenicio would certainly be 
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entitled to a position of no inconspicuous rank. A hope is cherished 
by the present writer that he may be able within a not too distant 
future to edit the text of his work {excluding, of course, the purely 
theological and polemical portions), together with an English 
translation and an exhaustive commentary. Whether this hope 
can be realized remains to be seen. Before anything like that can be 
achieved it will, however, be absolutely necessary to try to obtain a 
copy of the Barradas MS. still existing in Portugal, as well as further 
information concerning the work of Ildephonsus, which may, after all, 
not be irretrievably lost. 
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ARABIC LITERATURE SINCE THE BEGINNING OF 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

By Shaykh M. H. ‘Abd al-Raziq 

(Continued from p. 265.) 

(4) i)jL* Ul Jk (1823-93). 

The biography of this great Egyptian scholar and organizer was 
published in one volume in 1894 by Dr. Durry Pasha (1841-1900). It 

was mainly taken from the ninth volume of in 

which ‘All Pasha had described his early studies at village schools 
and higher education at government institutions. Finally he was 
sent to Paris in company with the sons of Mohammed Ali Pasha to 
complete his education. This life-story reveals to the reader the social 
and political conditions of Egypt and the introduction of the reforms. 

The reputation of iJj'lL Ul J? ("All Pasha Mubarak), 

who rose to be Minister of Education, rests more on his organization 
of educational institutions and the introduction of secular ideals, than 
on his literary productions. It was due to his efforts that the Viceregal 
Library came into being in 1870, and also the great training college 

called jta (Dar al-'Ulum), which produced most of the 

modern Egyptian teachers and scholars. 

His great literary work, called AJu 9 L? comprising 

twenty volumes and completing the classic work of Maqurizi (1365- 
1442), is a mine of information, not only on the topography of the 
towns and villages of Egypt, on the history of mosques and churches, 
but also on the biographies of the great men of Egypt. 

His other works are : — 
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This last book was translated from the French under his direction. 

ft 

^5 ) 4^ JUc (_£Als I i 1 (1828—78). 

This author was a native of a village near Cairo, and a high govern- 
ment official. He is worthy of mention among Arabic poets and 
historians for his following works. 

( a ) 3~* Jp-*; AstC* 

(A versified form of Jabertis history). 

{!,) lr 


(c) (3^^ (.PJ-B 

His poetical works, the longest of which, comprising ten thousand 
verses, describes the achievements of Mohammed Ali Pasha, were 
collected in a Dlwan. 

(6) (S Lit aB (1834-91). 

He received his early education at A1 Azhar and later studied 
Turkish to enable him to enter government service. His ability soon 
brought him to the notice of Ismail Pasha, who entrusted him with the 
education of his sons. He was a worker contemporary with 'All Pasha 
Mubarak, and co-operated with him in collecting Arabic manuscripts, 
in founding the great Government Library, and in promoting public 
instruction. After rising to the office of Minister of Education, he 
became involved in the Arabi rebellion, but eventually proved his 
innocence. In the year 1889 he was elected by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment as the head of its delegation to the Stockholm Congress of 
Orientalists. During his journey he visited many European cities, 

t 

which he described in one of his books called 

ft 

Ijj! This work was completed and published in 1892 bv 

his son. who accompanied him to the Stockholm Congress. His other 
works are ■ 
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1 a ) 

<£j\ aW-J' 

( b ) 

A»LLS! A^Juli 3 A' A.-illll 

(O 

1 J*\) a) j ^1*11 j\i 1 oAA 

<£ Ul 

<j\*\ (1856-99), Ills son. who was a high government 


official, wrote an exhaustive work on the geography of Egypt and 
the Sudan. 

( 7 ) iS ^ 0833 - 97 ). 

A native of Bfilaij, near Cairo, tlii.s author had a military education 
which enabled him to rise to the rank of brigadier-general. There 
are attributed to him works on history, geography, mathematics, and 
astronomy. His geographical works are : — 

((( ) J.C- 3 AC-^«^»eJll 

(b) 3 

V 

(<■) - 
(d) AJ° •• 

These are only the most prominent Egyptian authors. \\ e now 
approach a subject which, although least known in Europe, is after 
all of the first importance - namely. Arabic religious literature. 

Relic ious a x i) Miscellaneous Literature 

Religious literature of this period may be dealt with under the 
following headings : — 

(a) Orthodox Literature. 

(b) Modernist Literature. 

(c) Controversial Literature. 

Orthodox Literature 

Ever since the overthrow of Fatimid rule in Egypt by Salad in 
in the year 1171 . A1 Azhar University of Cairo, founded in 970 bv 
Al-Mu ‘izz li-Dln Allah, has been one of the greatest orthodox 
educational centres of the whole Moslem world. Many grammatical, 
theological, and historical works produced during the Mamluke and 
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Turkish rule in Egypt were bv authors who were educated and became 
professors in that University. Contact with modern thought and 
Western culture has created a great demand for secular education. 
This is in reality an appeal to the rationalist spirit which, never really 
dormant, is now able to confine the cherished old religious education 
to a much more limited sphere. 

The course of study prescribed for students who wish to become 
theologians takes twelve years, and comprises most of the texts 


collected in one volume under the title of 


f-ji 7, consisting of 


about 622 pages. The writing and study of commentaries and super- 
commentaries on these standard texts had been a long-cherished 
tradition of that institution, kept up mostly by its successive rectors. 
To the present day, those who have had no access to modern thought 
and to the study of comparative religion confine their literary 
activities to the writing of commentaries in the same conservative and 
uncritical spirit. 

The word commentary is the accepted translation of the word 


but as there are two similar Arabic words, AJ2U- and j. , 
it seems not out of place to give a technical definition of each of 


these words. A text is called and a commentary is called 

As a rule, a j2> contains quotations and examples from other 
sources which need more expounding. When this is done it is called 


4..AW. But this latter may be open to criticism bv a greater 
authority who would deem it worth his labour to write what is 

called J_j£- From the verbs 7 - and are derived 

the three active participles and j yiA, each 

denoting a particidar author. 

Every one of these commentators before writing on the Moslem 
subjects must study what are called the instrumental sciences such as 
logic and grammar. In most cases commentaries are written even on 
these subjects. They are the true representatives of the old 
conservative schools of theology that superseded the rationalist spirit 
of the first three centuries of Arabic literature. Here and there were 
some representatives of this rational spirit, but as their works were in 
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most cases destroyed by fanatical rulers under the influence of dogmatic 
theologians, their teachings survived mainly through tradition. The 
object of the reform movement in Islam is to revive and develop that 
rational spirit and bv this means overthrow the influence of the 
dominant orthodox party. 

The following works are typical of their authors : — 

(1) (died 1815). 

This teacher was a native of Dosoq, in Lower Egypt, and came 
to Cairo to receive the usual religious training at the only great 
religious centre that provided free education. Having qualified for 

the title of .Lie , he lectured for many years, gaining the reputation 

of being one of the greatest orators of his time. He wrote com- 
mentaries on the following standard works : — 

(«) (Jp jOjASi 7 " ^ comprising four 

volumes, which have been translated into French and Italian. 

(b) The well - known text called written by 

jJ- (M. b. Yusuf As-Sanusi) (died 

892 h.), on theology, which was translated into German 
in 1818 and French in 1846. 

(c) The poem of the Mantle, a panegyric of the prophet Mohammed, 

written by (Al-Buslrl) (a.d. 1212-91), and 

translated into English by Mr. J. W. Redhouse. He also 
wrote a commentary of two volumes on the standard work 

of rhetoric in the Arabic language by ^j/Aj! A*-w 

(Sa‘d ad-Dln at-Taftazanl) (died 791 H.), and another on 

by (jf\ (Ibn Hisham al-Misri) 

(died 761 h.). 

(2) jlkJ' ( y~>- qJLSI (1766-1834). 

His parents came from North Africa and settled in Cairo. 
Here he was born, and later was educated at A1 Azhar. In 
his early life he travelled to the East, and finally devoted his 
activities to teaching at that University. In the year 1246 h. 
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he became its rector, and his wide experience of the outside world 
enabled him to introduce many reforms into it. His interest 
was not confined to religious subjects. In addition to his great two- 

volume commentary on /«.« t by (Taj 

ad-Dln as-Sibkl) (683 h.), concerning constitutional theories, he 
wrote treatises on metaphysics, astronomy, and many commentaries 
on grammatical texts and logic. 

( 3 ) j\ (1784-1859). 

This great theologian, logician, and jurist, who was born at 
Bajore, in Lower Egypt, and was educated at A1 Azhar, eventually 
became its rector. He wrote more than fourteen works on most of 
the subjects included in the curriculum of that University. On 

theology he wrote a commentary on a y>-, written 

by jOjAJI A2-! (Ahmad Dardlr) (1127-1201 h.), and another 

on the 4^ jL~>, as well as a third on a text by his teacher, jUi)l 
(Al-Fudali). 

His works on jurisprudence are : — 

(a) A commentary on J/J in Shafi‘ite doctrine, com- 

prising two volumes. 

(b) Another on text in the law of inheritance. 

(c) A treatise on marriage. 

He also wrote one commentary on the poem called l 

by (Ka ; b ibn Zuhayr) (died 24 h.), another on 

(Sjy* 0>J., and a third on the work of (J,A* (At-Tirmidhl) 
(279 h.), called Jf^l. 


( 4 > (1802-81). 

This great Maliki scholar was born in Cairo and educated at 
A1 Azhar. He became the head of the Maliki school, and during his 
busy career as a professor he wrote many works and commentaries 
on various Moslem sciences, among which are the following : 
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(a) Maliki Jurisprudence 

(a) A commentary of four volumes on the text of JJi>- A- .M l 
(Khalil) (died 767 h.), called 

( b ) Another of equal length on the work of _yc«Vl xf~ A. *\ l 
(Muhammad Al-Amlr) (died 1232 h.). called j JLaJl 

ZJ*' ^ ■ 

(c) A two-volume commentary on the work of j i jA^ A*- 1 A. -* i ' 
(Ahmad ad-Dardlr) (1127-1201 h.), called tf-ilL-Jl “C I-Xa 

(b) Theology 

Commentaries on : — 

(а) called ^ A A~Jl ^51 (J 

i- 

(б) A second on the same, called A*a~ ^51 Jjb I a AdiJ A ^11 A> I A*. 


(c) A commentary called Aua jJl OU- __Aa^. or a text in metrical 


form of 500 verses, by (A1 -Maqqarl), the great historian 

(died 1011 h.). 

His grammatical works are a commentary on a treatise by 


^»IAa (j'J (Ibn Hishani) (died 761 H.), called (_£AJ1 S ; which 


was translated into French ; another on A Jit ^ (died 
769). He also left a work of two large volumes on the famous 


AjiJl of tUlU j\ (Ibn Malik) (672 h.), translated into French and 
German in 1852. 

(5) VI \J- A^ (1821-88). 

More than forty different works are attributed to this 
scholar, who came to A1 Azhar from Abvar, in Lower Egvpt, and 
rose to be a great Alim. He was entrusted with the education of 
Ismail's sons, and later became chaplain to Tewfik Pasha. He 
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was noted among other students for his literary ability and critical 
faculty. 

His literary works are : — 


JfL J\ 3 -uaVI JTL 


a> i 




(C) 


On Tradition he wrote 




(«) An introduction to 3 (died 923 h.) on 

3j b*Jl (Al-Bukharl) (died 260 h.). 

(h) A commentary on the Traditions of 3-? y}\ An-Nawawi 
(631-76 h.). 

(c) A treatise called 3 cJiA-j. 

(d) A commentary on 3L»Jl y&~* called 3U1I 
On grammar and rhetoric he wrote : — 


(a) 

(&) 


A.JI ^ I y \ 3 ^ 49 

jjLJl 3 A<ii a^JI 


3^11 (j? 

together with two commentaries on ( b ) and (c). 


A work on jurisprudence, which is called 3 p—UI ; -*l | 

<S is also attributed to him. 


( 6 ) 3 V VI A/- 3 A ^ 1 (1824-96). 

This great scholar, who was twice the rector of A1 Azhar, 
devoted his activities during his long career as a teacher, not to the 
writing of commentaries on former texts, but to criticism of such 
commentaries. Twelve works are attributed to him. Five are on 
the five standard grammars, three on rhetoric, one on Moslem con- 
stitutional theories, another on traditions, and yet another on lomc. 
All have been mentioned before. 

(To be continued.) 



AN “ABYSSINIAN” VOCABULARY OF THE SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY 


By II. B. Cover 

C CONSIDERABLE interest attaches to the list in transcript of 
l “Abyssinian” words prefixed to Almeida’s History of 
Ethiopia 1 as making a contribution to the material available 
for the study of the relation subsisting between Ethiopic and 
Amharic, 

Vocabulary .- -As a consideration of the subject matter would 
lead us to expect, the percentage of words is small which are 
independent of the known vocabulary of Ethiopic. 

Accidence . — The case endings are Ethiopic. The pronominal 
suffixes agree in general with the forms given in Wemmer, 
Lexicon Aethiopiea, Rome, 1038. Amharic forms occur, but 
sparingly. One instance only is found of the Amharic plural 
termination, but the persistence of the Ethiopic plural in pioper 
names may not indicate contemporary usage. 

Identification . — Some of the ■ originals” given as those of 
Almeida are put forward but tentatively. Choice between 
alternative forms is rendered difficult by a wider interchange of 
letters than that, inter se. of the vowels and gutturals and of the 
sibilants, respectively ; also by suggested variance between the 
spoken and the written language. 

The Transliteration and the Translation . — The transcript is 
almost uniformly consistent. The Portuguese, where it trans- 
lates, is sometimes inexact. 

Hutes . — The indications “ Eth.” and “Audi.” refer to the 
component parts of composite names and are appended only 
where words first occur in the list. Where two forms exist the 
earlier is placed first, except in cases in which the later better 
fits the transcript. 

1 Fols. la— la of the Mat-den Library living's Coll.) 5IS. of the Jliaorin rle 
Ethiopia by Manoel d’ Almeida. See “The Manuscripts collected by William 
Marsden with special reference to two copies of Almeida's Iliaory of Ethiopia " , 
by Sir E. Denison Ross, in the preceding issue of the Bulletin, 
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The Notes added to the identifications relate mainly to 
sequent changes; in general alternative forms seemingly of the 
same period have not been noted. 

My thanks for help are due to the Director and several 
members of the Staff of the School of Oriental Studies. I am 
especially indebted to Dr. J. M. Harden for suggestions. 

[N.B. — To avoid the necessity for casting special type the apostrophe 
is replaced by the tilde] 

Indice de alguas palavras Abexins que vao espalhadas 
nesta Historia com a signifieacao que tem. 

AB Pay. 

/Vfl Fth ' ?v-n in the sense of God is retained in Amharic, in which 
the common word for “ father” is (pr. pi.). 

BA SEMA AB, UA OLD, UA MANIFAS KEDUS HADU 
AM LAC ; 

llfl"" : A ll : (IKDAl^ : : ’l.M.fl : : 

AV'AVl 

en nome do Padre, e do filho e do spiritu santo hu so Deos. 
ABi Pay. Vulgarmente por este nome chamao aos 
Eth - Amh - frades. Assy como nos dizemos frei fulano 
ett. (etc.?). 

ABAUY Nilo. i.e. the Blue Nile. 

— — Kn<p A : Abawi (corrupte plerisque scriptori- 

bus . . . Abauhi) ” Ludolf. “Abatthi 
pro Abahui ” id. Comm, in Hist. 
Aetli. Moirie, Histoire de V Etliiopie, 
ii, 8, gives transliterations of 14 
forms. Of these Abanhi seems to 
he a reading of the same Roman 
transcript. 

ABETACHUN He como entre nos Dom. 

Cf. Guidi. Yoeabolario, 453. 

Aii/ru', 1 

ABETO Quasi o mesmo, mas dasse a Principes. 
ftn/f - A1 

ABEZA Cozinheira mor. 

ftfiH A , iTHyT® 


Eth. root. 
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ABOLA Hum monte em Gojam, que tern hu pico muito 

alto. 

Marked in Roman script on map accompanying MS. of 
Almeida's History. The sites of Abola and that of 
Debra Libanos on this map agree with those given 
in maps : (l) by Almeida, Mendez, Pays, and Lobo 
m Cramoisy, Relations clc divers voyages curieux, 
Paris, 1672; (2) in Voyage histonque d'Abyssuue dll 
It. P. Jerome Lobo , Paris, 1728; (3) bv Tellez in 
Ludolf, Ihstoria Aethiopiea, 1683, as against those 
marked in Almeida 1G10 and 164.5 appearing in 
Beccari, La Storm d’Etiopiu, Rome, 1903. 

ACfi ou ACEGU& He como entre nos alteza ou magestade. 

See Moirie, Histoire dc V Etluopic,n, PP- 13-15. 

rh«i E or L' , MIL A 

ADAMAS Diamante. 

ADAMAS SEGUED 2 Diamante adora. nome do Emperador. 

. i*n i pA. e Menas, ou Minas. 

ADARA CHRISTOS Penhor de Christo, 
ou ADARO 

A Vy,. A 3 : Viqfl t-fl 1 or 

AF Boca. 

y*(i. Fx 

AFA CHRISTOS Boca de Christo. 

: VlCfH'fl 

AMATA ou AMETA CHRISTOS Serva de Christo. 

K' m T E : (or ?) ilCfl-Y-fl 

AMATA SEOX Serva de Siao. 

i\ tro T : X-P- t 5 

AMATA OAXGUEL Serva do Evangelho. 

^troq. . a) i l,A E A 

1 aSauas. 

3 Eth. root 
5 from Heb. 


2 See Lud. Hist. ii. 1, 3-5. 
4 Xpi(rr6s. 

6 eitayysKiov, 
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AMD Coluna. 

QI^U^.E. A 

AMDA SEON Coluna de Siao. 

09»£ : »R-T 

AMDA HAYMAXOT Coluna da fee. 

0 gu£ . i|jEtnjfT E A 

AMA GUERGUlS May de S. George. 

x«ue i . •I'P.fyin* 

AMLAC Deus. 

A7«AVl f a 

AMELMAL Verdura. 

A A" A 

AMELMALA ORC Verdura do Ouro. 

(I«""A’";A ; (IH/1* E A 
AMORi Passaros grandes. 

AMQALl CHRISTOS semelhante a Christo. 

A9°^A E - A : 

ARAY*1 OAGAII0 figura de seu eorpo. 

acav E3 : a«;ju' e A 

ASCA Kamo. 

U X'i > 1 4 AX'*!* Amh - ling. litt. ^<p^,ni]«. 

ASCA GUERGUlS Ramo de S. Jorge. 

Ofrl* : M.PM/I.fl 
ASCAL Cacho. 

Afl^l A E - A 

ASC'ALA CHRISTOS Cacho de Christo, por que ellehevide. 
Afl^lA : 

ASB Premio. 

oiVn E , A - A 


1 Retained in Amh. in the vocative >*017011. 

2 Tfcapytos. 

2 The \ erl) is not found in Amh. hut one of the derived substantives £."XP 
survives. 

4 Acc. or from the construct state in name following. 
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AS BA CHRISTOS Premio de Christo. 

ofin : in-.ri Y-n 

ASBO 0 mesmo. 

OflP 1 

ASF Capa. 

'f\ - - A 

ASFA CHRISTOS Vestido de Christo. 

OXvi. : ^ICn-Y-fl 

ASGNEDER Os Tureos dize Escander, quer dizer 
Alexandre doude chamao Escandria a 
Alexandria. 

ASMACHE CapitaO. llore a general term for tho clage — , 

granlie — , kanhe — , q.v., and cf. Massaja, 
Li'ctinnes Ch\nnmiitici(lcs. p. 2oi>. 

Ml ,,l I‘Y -A From H°"T A to raid. For Aral), suit decamper, see 
Dozy, i, 60H, whence the name of the military caste 
which deserted from Psammeticus (’Atjudy), Herod, li, 
HO. Cf. also Rawlinson m loco, note 2. 

ASNAF Confins. 

?v»r^. E A " 

ASNAF SEGUED os confins adore, nome do Emperador 
: lYltf Gladios, ou Claudio. 

ASSARA CHRISTOS Pegada de Christo. 

/% l IV. 1 : ^U.lTYlT 
ATHANATEUS Athanasio. 

?iiu'tpri 2 
ATRONg Estante. 

ivi rrifi E A3 

ATRONgA MARIAM Estante de Maria. 

M'CTitl : 1 

AZAGE Dezembargador. 
hHK 45 


1 rrononi. suif. 3rd pers. m. s. 

~ 'APavaaios. 3 dpovos. 

4 M apidfj. from Heb. 

5 From hHH E v 
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AKABY Guarda. 

03*11. EA 

AKABY ESSAT Guarda do fogo. E dignidade, e officio 
03>n. : >**Vr Ki A grande na Corte, significa guarda do 
Emperador ao qual entende pello 
fogo ; por que ha de alumiar a todos ; 
aquentar, e fomentar os bons, queimar, 
ou castigar aos maos. 

ANDAKfi a Rainha que nos chamamos Candace. 

Here used apparently of a queen of Axuni ; in origin 
a proper name and subsequently the title of the queens 
of Meroe. 

iriKYi. 1 2 3 4 

BAHAR, ou BAR Mar. 

nffiC E A nc A v 

BAR SEGUED 0 Mar adore, he nome de algus homes. 

nc : iVlJ? 

BAR -NAGAES Gouvernador do Mar, ou das terras 
HC : Tl-M* Ei A maritimas. 

BARRO Entrada, Porto, Porta. 

||("A2 3 

BARACAT Offer ta. Cf. Guidi, 325. 

ivAr'i' E A 

BARACATA EGZIHBEHER Offerta de Deos. 
n<YlT : >»"lH.?\-|l < h.C ! A 
BARACATO omesmo. 
iiCTn-t - 3 

BAGEROAXDA dignidade. Cf. Guidi, 350. 

•mC A4 : 

BAHARY natureza. 
n ( YiCJE F A U 


1 KaySaKt] (Gr. transcript). 

2 Cf. Galla, “Barri” (E. C. Foot). 

3 Pronom. suff. 3rd. pers. m. s. (Eth.). 

4 (m< A measure for the foundation of a house.) 
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BARCENA Chamao a sua Alagoa de Dambea ; por ter hua 
*1C : flTA E ilha chamada Sena; e por ser tao grande 
lhe chamao Bar id est Mar. 

BEL riqueza. 

n o a E 1 

BELA CHRISTOS riqueza de Christo. 

no A : fiCfl-f-fl 

BELATINA. Menino, moco. 

•fiAtf A 

BELATINA ou BELATINOCHE CtOITA Dignidade na Corte 
■nA'fTLJ 4 : or ■nAtr-f : ’LJ 2 a mayor que ha 
abaixo de Ras. quer dizer senhor dos criados do 
Emperador. 

BEGA Carneiro. 

, n0 E3 H«J A 

BEGAMEDER Terra de Carneiros. ha hu reino que tem 
H l7 l, J^C E este nome. 

BERR Prata. 

nc A , n<.C E 

BERR Hum rio deste nome em Gojam. 

Marked “ Barra ” on accompanying map. 

BET Caza. 

n/1- E A 

BETANGCS Caza grande como de Rey. 

A round as opposed to a rectangular bouse. Guidi, 837. 

n/r : i i n 

BETHUADET Caza do amor, id est o privado por 
anthomazia. Also title of a Privy Councillor. 

Il.T : <!)£■£■ <1R£' A (Etli. TTEK agree). 

BETER Bordao. 

n -l c E A 

BETRA SELASSE bordao da Trindade. he nome que tem 
nlv: : M'Al’L algus Abexins. 


1 HA a represents — in its meaning “lord’'. 

2 Cf. Galla, “ Goita ” (Viterbo). 3 Ace. 
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BIRINDO Carne de Vaca crua que lie Igoaria muita 
A prezada dos Abexins. 

BUCO Maca de armas. he nome dos Galas. Este nome 
? n-«^ por alcunha, teve hu Viz Rey grande Catholico, 
do qual nesta historia se fala muitas veses. 

Giilla “ Boku ” (Viterbo's transcript) “sceptre". 

? Eth. n-4*, lituus. 

Eth. script is used for X. Galla, but I have not been able 
to trace Boku in this. 

CAFL Parte, on quinhao. 

iiq.A KA 

CAFLA CHRISTOS quinhao de Christo. 

*is.a vic^i-it ri 

CAFLA MARIAM quinhao de Maria. 

CAFLO omesmo por syncope. 

Vl < 5 . A " 1 

OAFELAO Xurao, ou governador de alguas terras como 
ou dos Damotes. 

X A r /° A i.e. X'h<5j : AU9« E 

CAXTIBA Xumo, ou governador de terras como o de 
lrri t r l A Dambea, e outros. 

CAT AM A Array al. Primary meaning in Eth. ‘summit’’; com- 
1 1 l n 7 E ‘ A monly used of the King's camp. 

CAXAFRA CHRISTOS Beicos de Christo. He nome de 

algus Abexins. 

Tnr^ E : ftCfl Pfl E. pi. of IlXC B - A - The Eth. word con- 
notes more than the Amh , in which the meaning 
“ lip ” only is retained. 

CEL Image. 

M'OA F - A , also \ A (Isenberg, 1811), flA A (Guidi). 

CELA CHRISTOS Image de Christo. 

A” OA ; VlCfl-ftfl 

CEBELA Verde como das Searas tenrras. 

IVHA 1 


1 Fronom. -uff. 3rd pers. m. s. 


2 Acc. 
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CEBELA OAXGUEL Verde do Evangelho. 

iTllA : (DTLA F A 
CEBELO Omesmo por syncop. 

i*i n A ” 1 

COLA terra (juente. j. ( >. land below l.f-iOO metres above sea-level. 

A ( < I > A(D E to parch). 

CORBAX Offerta. Kedus Corban, chamao ao santissimo 
E ' A 2 sacrameto da Eucharistia. 

DABER Monte ou Mosteiro. 

y.nc. «. A 

DEBRA ALELO monte ou Mosteiro da Alleluia. 

y ; : ‘/A. A * 

DEBRA LIBAXOS monte e Mosteiro de Libano. See note 

y n/. : A.nrn on Abola. 

DEBRA ZEITE Monte Olivete. 

K'114, : H V I’ E A 

DEBRA XEGUEDGUAT Monte de Rayos. 

V. llr'. : Vi y JX A The Etli. nominal prefix (1 before a labial 

instead of ,m ) is incorporated in the verb 
m Amliarie. 

DEBRA ORC mote douro. 

K* 114 : <D(3> E A 
DAGE Porta da Caza. 

yy \ vx 1 

DAGE ASMACHE Capitao da Porta. He titulo de honra 

yVH Como O de Vis Rey. 11 Autrefois general 

des frontieres." Moirie. 

DAM Sangue. 

yipi e, a 

DAMl CHRISTOS Sangue de Christo. 

yon . *U.lVfTl 

1 Pronom. stiff 3ul pels. m. s. " iropjSay from Iteli. 

3 Apparently turn sen bed from Heb. with pronom. suflf. 3nl pels. m. ... The usual 
Eth. form is '/aa-.p from aWyAovia. 
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DAMO omesmo por syncop. 

R qai 

DAMBEA Hu reino deste nome. 

£9" 'f|.P 

DARAGOT Dadiva graciosa. Bee G nidi, 659. 

DEGA Terra fria. i.e. land c. 2,400 ni. above sea-level. 

K M A , M."l «l A old orth (Of. A to grow.) 

DEL Vitoria. 

front (?) R(hA E III. 

DELA CHRISTOS Vitoria de Christo. 

: AlClVlf-fl 

DELO omesmo por syncop. 

1 

DEBTERA 0 tabernaeulo de Moyses. o ntesmo nome 

K r IlT<J. E ' A dao aos Prebendados, e Cantores das Igrejas. 

DEBTERA GOTTA Xumo, ou Governador dos prebedados, 

K'llTi. : l.;L e Cantores. 

DERAGANDAR Retaguarda. 

¥/. riy. m'u; B ) Lit. “ frontier of Gondar 

EDA MARIAM mao de Maria. 

AM 1 : "'M'yj", A.M/ A 

EGZIABEHER Deos. 

A"! H.AlhtU*. 

ELQA Elias. Elisha not Elijah. The Eth. is here nearer to the Heb. 

A. A '| 0 than to the LXX. Dillman points out that places of 

agreement with the Heb. rather than the Gr. suggest 
use of the Hexapla. Dr. Charles suggests survivals of 
an earlier text made m many cases direct from the 
Heb. Littmann follows Guidi, who conjectures that 
the Abyssinian revisers used an Arabic version of the 
Jew Saadia Gaon, to account for accords between the 
Eth. and Heb. O.T. Unlike A.A^O, A.A.Pfl is 
a transliteration of 


1 Pronom. suff«,3rd pers. m. s. 
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ELOS ou ELIOS omesmo que Julios ou Julio. “ Julius 
1 clmmase tain bem Elos,” Almeida, Index. 

EMANi. CHRISTOS mao dereita de Christo. 

pmj* E 2 : VlCfl -T-fl 

EMANA DELEOS mao dereita de Vitoria. 

P ,u li 2 : £-A"l*l (?) ~r pronom. suff. 3rd pers. in. s. and — ? 

EOHA CHRISTOS Irmao de Christo. 

VJ(D E 3 : VlCfl+fl 

ESCANDER Alexandre. 

Also A A . 'A\e£ai-8pos and 'AXet^dr&peia came into 

Eth. direct from Gr. The abbreviated forms are due 
to their introduction through Arabic. 

ESCANDRIA Alexandria. 

ESCANAEER Berco. 

AfiYir^c Traced only as a proper name. 

EUSTATIOS Estacio. 

A.(j)ri'MT.(j)fi 1 

ELTSTOS e JUSTOS Justo, nome tornado deste S t0 Martir. 

p-flP»fl 5 

FACILADAS Basilides santo. 

ri.aAV.fl 6 

FACIE Deminotino de faciladas, como de francisco chico. 

<fAA 

FANTA CHRISTOS quinhao de Christo. 

A YlCfl-f-fi 

FANTO o mesmo por syncope. 

<0-?- 7 

FARTATA Nome dos Agaus significa covas, ou lapas em 
A quese escode, 

1 AfAtos. 

2 Analogous cases of transliteration of short vowels occur in this list. 

5 Or 'K'tx.. 

4 E vtrrdOios. 5 ’ioiffros. 

6 ? BaatAeiSrjs, see Dillman, Lex. Norn. Prop. 

‘ Pronom. suff. 3rd pers. m. s. 
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FECA SEON Alegria de Siao. 

E . x-p-'} , <li A 

FECUR EGZY Amado de Deos. 

G/feC 151 : iV’lH.'iS 

FETELE SELASSE fio da Trindade. 

? <4. 'FA E : A^Alt K A < may represent another form or case ending 
or merely a phonetic variant or corrupt trans- 
literation. The general accuracy of the transcript 
and the occurrence of a like ending in Ifayle 
Christos (q.v.l make the last named improbable. 

FIRTDl Vagua destiuada ao talho ; como victima em 
iiS'Z A latim. 

GLADIOS Claudio, 
i Aavytnn 2 also t. 

GRANITE Mao esquerda. E esquerdo. 

A For transcripts of sixteen forms of the proper name see 
Moiriu, ii, 2:(H. 

GRANHE ASMAOHE Capitao da mao, ou ala esquerda. 

TZ. 'i : Ml ,n JT 
GOITA Senhor. 

T.V^T A , l.'F A '? from 'PAT E - A (Guidi). 

GO JAM Hum reino aqui o Nilo rodea, e onde nace. 

or *»■>» iy *• 

GOJAMA XAGAES Xumo, ou Governador de hua Comarca 
. '}*| .fM r.,A d 0 Reino Gojam. 

GUEBRA CHRISTOS Servo de Christo. 

T1V. E A : VlCOTfl 

GUEBRA MASCAL servo da Crus. 

l-nz : o«fl1*A E - A 

GUEBRA MARIAM servo de Maria. 

Trv. «"ic,yy«' 

GUEDEON Gedeao. 

TK/P1 3 


1 E and X verb. 


KAaufros 


3 reSea?*/ from Heb. 
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GUETA Q EM A XI Getsamany. 

HAYMANOT fee. 
w.e.oiir : i 1 A 

HAILA forca, ou fortaleza. 

HAYLfi CHRISTOS fortaleza de Christo. 

iy./\ : ncfi t-fi 

IIAYLOU omesrao por syncope. 

I CHEQUE o geraldos dos frades de Tecla Haimanod. 
v Atm A 

IMR A CHRISTOS guie Christo. 

.Y'H'Z.iV : YlO'l Y fl The verb is not found in Anili.,lmt a derived 

substantive and advert) occur. 

JULIOS Julio. 

HAP-fl 4 

KANJIE mao dereita. 

* i >"i A 

IvAXHE ASMACIIE Capitao da mao, ou ala dereita. 

: A'll'i‘j '1 A 

KEBA CHRISTOS Uncao de Christo. 

j mia e A 

KERILOS Cyrilo. 

<l?OVfl 5 or I 
KEZAR Cezar. 

<fc«*iC 6 

LAMALMOU Hu monte muito alto, e nomeado. Referring to 
A ,,n A no (I>’ A ‘ the Pass 9490' (Portal) or to an adjacent height? 

1 reda-q aayq from Heb. 

2 Acc. A Or a form in a 0 a vowel ending being implied in tlie word with 

the pronom. suflix. 

5 Proa salt. 3rd pors. m. ». lAmli.L 1 2 * 4 *Ioi/Atos. 

1 KvpiWos Kcuaap. 

7 From Kth. and Amh. verbal root. 

5o 
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LEBS Vestido. 

A-nfi EA 

LEBS A. CHRISTOS Vestido de Christo. 

A- II 1*1 : 

LEBASSY 0 mesmo. 

A-nfi R 1 2 3 * 5 

LEBXA InceilCO. i.e. styra\, fnuikuieeii'v. Tlu‘ u-ual word for 
A 111 K 3 A'llj^ A iucuusj H O "Vi X A . 

LEBXA DAX6C1L Incenco da Virgem ; nome do bautismo 
A-nl : J^'BIA R - A do Emperador David. 

LIB Coracao, sizo, prudeneia. 

A-I1 E A rad. Allll 

LIBOLLl sezudo, prudente. 

A-run 15 3 

MlCABO guarda. 

U'KrH' E * 0‘.l*n. is retained in Audi 

JIAI Agoa. 

Ul jy. K Retained in Amh. ling. litt. in «'|P : A.V.'l the Deluge. 

MAI BEZO muito agoa. 

u'iJK : -I1H T E4 II H- a 

MAI OIX0 Agoa das Vas. (?uvas.) Cf. Guidi, 587. 

•">y . : (D.v.r A (from — A , i.e. oli os). 

MAI JAGRA Agoa das galinhas do Mato. Cf. Guidi, 638. 

'"I A'. : M a l6. A 

MAI GUAGl Agoa que vai fazendo estrondo. 

«i IJE : — 

MAHADERA MARIAM morada de Maria. 

"9'»K«. E - A * : «<!C JPV 0 


1 Pronorn. suff. 1st pers. s. (Amli.). 

2 AcC. A ifravos. 

3 Acc. 

* Pron. suff. 3rd pers. in. s. 

5 Eth. “ dwelling-place *’ ; in Amh. the word receives the meaning of a ‘‘ book- 
cover”. ?Pron. suff. 3rd pets. f. s. 
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MALAC senliorio, ou poderes. 

««AVl This form lias not been traced. Eth. root •^'Aln. Here 
e\ ideally as m names following. 

MALAC SEGUED o senhorio adore. 

»>»AYl : lVl£- 

MALAC DEB sogeitador do Usso. 

«*'AVi . £-n E A 

MAI.ACOT Divindade. 

mi aV« 'I* E A 

MALACOTAUIT Divina. 

m'Aln E 

MAXGUESTA Reino 

K A 1 

MAXGUESTA SAMAYAT Reino do Ceo. 

t : iV"jy r 1 - 

MARIAM Maria. 

“VCI'V* 

MARIAM CEXA fermosura de Maria. 

mjfyyu . 3 

MARIAM C1XQUE matalotage de Maria. 

MAXIFAS Vento e spirito. 

K Retained in Atnli. in — : only, although 

the verb survives. 

MAXIFAS KEDCS Spirito santo. 

Jrfi.fl : *>£/! E A 

MASCAL Crus. 

“oftfA E A 

MASCALA CHRISTOS Crus de Christo. 

«wfl1>A : VlC.ri t'fl 


1 But in Eth. acc. 

2 But in Eth. pi. 

3 Pronom. suff. 3rd pars. f. s. Connected by Dillmann with rad. inus. IUH 

not with — . p_ 
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MASCALO omesmo. 

1 

MANQUE R milagre. 

«»^ViC E2 ““"ilic = -«/>«?; ■1'>v9 n C"i’ = orjfjLtLOv ; = 

Svvajits ; ; but the Eth. words are used almost 
indifferently by the translators of the X.T. The use 
of the first is, however, more restricted than that of 
the second, ou^VlC never being used to translate 
ai]fieloi whereas Tepa? is sometimes represented by 

■IV^CT 

MECANA SELASSE Lugar da Trindade. 

MELCA fermosura. Or “ likeness 
ooAVl a /\ E! > 

MELCA CHRISTOS fermosura de Christo. 

: Ificn-lf-fl 

MINASSE Menas ou Minas, meu. 

* 

MISER AT A CHRISTOS Braeo de Christo. 

MOGAQA honra ou dilicias. a Raynha chamao por este 
qu*|[-| E o nome ajuntadoo co o do Emperador, como 
Malac Mogaca mother do Emperador Malac 
Segued. 

NESSAHA CHRISTOS Penitencia de Christo. 

NESSO o mesmo por syncope. 

? 

NEBRED Governador das terras de Accum. 

^ GC£" A i.e. in-^ : A , but in the composite word the 

Eth. form is retained). 

3 ^ ron - su ff- 3rd ni s. 2 The verb remains in Amh. 

Acc - 4 m “ to rtrijs hat areoiTing better with the Heh. 

“ Ace. Amh. praise. 
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NEFAS Vento. 

14/1 E A 

NEFAS MANCHA serto lugar muito ventozo. 

In Homan script on map accompanying Almeida's 
History. 

OAQ fiador. 

‘Pfl A F rom (D<hl*l 

OANGUEL evangelho. 

<DTl A E A 

OANGUELAUIT evangelica. 

(D TLA'K 'P E 1 

OCENAMBA monte que esta nos confins. 

(DlV} FA : A 

OYNADEGA Terra temperada, nem muito fria, ne muito 

(liy.i E A : J* * 1 A quente. i .e. land 1,800-2,400 m. above sea- 
level. 

OLD Filho. 

(DAK E A 

OLDA CHRISTOS filho de Christo. 

(DAK : Vll.lTYfl 

OLDA DAVID filho de David. 

(DAK : V'Vl 2 

OLDA HAIMANOT filho da fee. 

(DAK : ‘IKd'Dr i- 

OLDA GUERGUlS filho de S. Jorge. 

(DAK : 'IP'Cltl 

OLDABA Lugar no deserto do tacaze em que moravao 
TAK r l muitos Ermitaes. Alluding to the austerity of these 
anchorites the Aniharic proverb says that “there is 
dancing at times even in the province of Waldeba ”. 

OGARl Provincia que comfine com Dambea. 

(DT 6 . 

ONAG SAGUED serta terra ; foi nome do Emperador 
(DV 0 ! 4 : l*l’l K" David. 


1 Fem. 


2 Aa0i5 from Heb. 
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ORACY CHRISTOS herdeiro de Christo. 

(D£.l \ L1 : 

OLETA GUERGUlS filha de S. Jorge. 

(DAT E A : ■/.I'-r/lM 
OLETA SEOX filha de seao. 

(DAT : X-P^i 

ORCAMBA Monte de Ouro. 

(DC^ : ft9 nr l 

OZIER0 Desendente de algu Emperador. Cf. Ouidi. r.ss. 

(DA'.HC a or A 

PHAN A Tocha. 

<s.r A ?</>«"/. is (bank. Cf. also Dozy, ii, 2NL 

PHANAE Minha tocha. 
rf.YR. A 2 

RAS Cabeca— entre as dignidades do Imperio Abexy a 
rl.fl A 3 mayor chamao Ras ; abaixo do Emperador tudo- 
mada e governa. 

ROMAN A HORC Romani de ouro. 

CWJV • A : (Df> 

SACALA Sala do Emperador. 

I'lTA A Lit. a tent. A rectangular house. Guidi. An Auihanc 
proverb says that “ the saqala is the worst of houses . • •" 

SENA CHRISTOS fermosura de Christo. 

SEBAHAT LAB honnores ao Pay. 

iT rirh-p 1: > : Ah-n 

SELTAN SEGUED o poder adore. 

A : 1*1 *i £ 

SERQA DANGUIL germen Virginis. 

UJU.X E : J^ iTA 

SERBIA CHRISTOS germen Cliristi. 

UICX : VlCflTfl 

1 ? i n-mai in iu. r constant instead of declining to ?■ 1 1 A 

2 T’ionom. aiiff. 1st pers. s. (Anih.h 

3 From Etb. 

4 .Retained in Amh. in the name of the feast : n« 
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SERQl Lugar de Gojam, noqual Ras Cela Christos tinha 
— sell Arayal. Marked in Roman script on map accom- 
panying Almeida's History. Perhaps OCrt face.), 
of. (dH : *rcfi , or as above. 

TABOT Area do Testamento. The corresponding lfeh. word 1 - 
TfT k. a | lse d of Xoah's Ark, but not m the O.T. of the Ark of the 
Covenant. Or. Kt/Swru? for both. 

TEC LA HAIMAXOI) Planta da fee. 

tVia k A : 'ly.H'iri 

TECLA : EMANUEL Planta de Manoel. 

T*1A : /V n lJA,A 1 

TECLA SELUS Planta de Trindade. 

Til A : MJA'fl r A 

TEX£A CHRISTOS Resurreicao de Christo. 

TJ»I^ E ilCflTfl Tl«MA =«rti<rra*H , and A..V'.«">(i)T = 

? or IJA" A 8 aQovatjia. These Eth. words are used 

indifferently to translate dvaa-aoi* in 
the X.T. I-H'IA. is not used to trans- 
late udavitata m the three places where 
the latter occurs. 

TIGRfiMAHOX Principe governador do Reino de Tigre. 

: ‘"■’n- TI I A 

l T XA Cao. 

ID-i'i A 

UXATERS serto lugar que assy chama quer dizer dente 
(1)'«1 : E A de Cao. 

XU.MET mando ou governo. 

frllUT A 

XUMO governador. 

ii«l" A 2 

ZA de ZA CHRISTOS de Christo. 

H E HilC.M YTl 

ZA MARIAM de Maria. 

lliujCy^u 


1 ’E ufjavovr,A fiom Hfcb. 

2 Piunoin -utf. 3rd pei-s. m. s 
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ZA GUERGUIS de S. Jorge. 

HT.P-CT.fl 

ZA AUREAT dos Apostolos. 

HihTCy i' E A 
ZA DAXGUIL de Virge. 

H£-TIA ea 

ZA SELASSE de Trindade. 

hm 1 Art, 

ZA BAESRAEL de Israel. 

unTsfi^A 1 

ZA MAXI FAS KEDCFS do spirito santo. 

H‘"'AB.rt : ‘I’R.rt 

ZA MIXlS de sao Menas. 

HmtfTT 2 

ZARA JACOB semente de Jacob. 

hc A ?\ r : yo^-n 3 

ZARA JOAXXES semente do Joao. 

HCh : P-di irt 4 

ZAX(or U)AX(or U)A Costas. 

ZAX(orU)AX(or U)A CHRISTOS Co3tas de Christo. 
ZICRO lembranca. 

*H*lC E A5 

2 MTji/ft*. 3 ’Iaxco/S from Ileb. 

5 Pronom. -niff. 3rd pers. m. 


1 'lapa-ijK from Heb. 

4 '\<aivvT}'i from Heb. 



ALMEIDA’S “ HISTORY OF ETHIOPIA”: RECOVERY OF 
THE PRELIMINARY MATTER 
By E. Dexisox Ross 

QIXC'E the appearance of the last number of this Bulletin I have 
1 ’ had the good fortune to find the outer cover of the King's 
College manuscript of Almeida’s History of Ethiopia, which had 
hitherto been missing. The discovery is important, for attached to 
this cover there was not only the original title page, but also the 

Preliminary Matter referred to by Marsden in his Catalogue, 
occupying in all eleven folios. 1 The contents are as follows : — 

(1) Fob la contains the title page as it was presumably intended 
for publication. We now see that the original was somewhat longer 
than the version given in the British Museum manuscript ; my con- 
jecture that the latter had been copied exactly from the King's 
College manuscript was therefore incorrect. 

(2) Fols. IIa-III« contain Almeida's dedication to King John IV of 
Portugal. It begins thus : — 

" To His Majesty the King Dom John IV our Lord. My Lord. — 
The History of Ethiopia is fitting for your Majesty on every ground : 
for apart from reasons more remote, the King Dom John III, of 
blessed memory, restored the Abyssinian Empire,'' etc. 

This dedication was written after the accession of King John IV, 
and refers to the temporary inclusionof Portugal in the Spanish Empire. 

(3) Fols. 1116-Va contain Almeida's Prologue addressed to the 
curious and pious reader ; which gives much interesting information 
regarding the genesis and composition of his History and a summarv 
of the contents of the ten books. This Prologue is referred to once 
by Almeida in the course of his History, at the beginning of chapter 8 
of Book II. 2 

(4) Fols. Vlla-XIa contain a list of the Martyrs of Ethiopia. This 
list deals first with the Europeans who suffered martyrdom in 
Ethiopia, twelve in number ; and secondly, with those natives of the 
country who gave their lives in the cause of the Holy Faith. As will 
be seen, references are given in each case to the chapters of the Historv 

1 The numbering of the folios which I adopted when the Preliminary Matter 
was still missing, and to which I have referred in m\ pie\ious article, necessitates 
the numbering of these first eleven folios in Roman numerals. 

2 Signor Beccari h.ui already called attention to this reference on page xhx 
of his Introduction 
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in which these martyrdoms are mentioned. Seeing that the whole of 
the Preliminary part is wanting in Signor Beccari's admirable edition. 

I have felt it only due to the author to print the whole of this additional 
Portuguese text, and in doing so I have adhered as closely as possible 
to the peculiarities of the manuscript. For the sake of those who do 
not read Portuguese, I have attempted a translation of Almeida's 
Prologue. The style is careless and at times obscure, and I take this 
opportunity of thanking Professor Charpentier, of Cpsala, for several 
valuable suggestions. 

The list of Abyssinian words mentioned in mv previous article, 
which occupy fols. 1 a Act, have now been dealt with carefully by 
Miss Gover. a student of this school, and appear in another part of the 
present number of the Bulletin. I regret that in ray former article 
I omitted to refer to the valuable work done bv Father Hosten in 
connexion with the Marsden manuscripts in the British Museum, 
which appeared in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for the 
year 1910, pp. 437-61 (cf. 1911. p. 67). 

Translation of Almeida's Proloode 

M ith this wise and graceful simile, 1 the author and master of the . 
Poetic Art [Horace] reproves the writer who is not consistent in the 
work he undertakes, varying so much in style, method, and diction 
that the work appears to be more like a bundle of rags than a garment 
in one piece. If this rule does not allow of or admit any exception, 
then I give judgment against myself, and declare that this book which 
I am writing ought never to see the light. Still, this (following) reason 
persuades me that I must undertake it and must go on with it. 

A painting should conform to the figure which is being painted, 
so that it would be no less wrong to paint a chimera simply than to 
paint an object in various forms which it does not possess. The 
painter who represented the Devil with a lion's head, goat's horns, 
tiger's claws, and a monkey's tail was not less praised than he who 
painted an angel with the graces and beauty of the most delightful 
youth ever seen in the world. 

Therefore, a painting, like a garment, should adapt itself to the 
object painted and clothed, and if an object has variety in itself one 
cannot criticize variety of style and language ; particularlv [when we 
realize] (as a modern scholar has remarked) that the Script ures are 
that clothing of gold with which the Holy Church has adorned herself, 


•tittii'iitj.tioii from H'jr.iculjfjrninm^ : Jlumaiio ntjiUi (-~ee below. 
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pleasing and beautiful with the variety which always charms. Xow. 
if in the world there exists an inconsistent and variable people, it is. 
as is well-known, the Abyssinians. Fame has indeed a! wavs made 
them known as such : but it will be evident from this Historv that 
what is told (about them) is a trifle in comparison with the real 
truth. Jeremy savs Si nurture potest .Elhtojis pAk-m son in. which 
means that neither can the Ethiopian be made white, nor the jiard 
or leopard be made of one colour. Manx- times I pondered over the 
Prophet's comparison of the variegation of the leopard with the colour 
of the Ethiopian : and it seems to me that he set out this parable 
because of that which the Ethiopians carry in their bodies and souls. 
For one should know that just as they do not change the black colour 
of their bodies (and it would be waste of time to whitewash an 
Ethiopian), in the same way they have a worse disfiguration in their 
soul, viz. they never remain of one colour. This really means that 
they are just as variable in that which concerns the soul as they are 
constant to that which pertains to the body : black in this (the body), 
so that there is not any water which would wash them clean : variable 
in the other (the soul), so that nothing which is good abides in them. 

It will be seen, therefore, how greatly he [Crreta] erred who. in 
Valencia, wished to prove that the Abyssinians were always constant 
in the Catholic Faith, the truth being, on the contrary, that the 
Ethiopians are a people who. from the time of Queen Saba up to the 
time when the eunuch of Queen ('andace(s) taught them the faith of 
Christ, were always half Jew. half Gentile : and from then onwards 
up to Frumentius or Abba Salama added that little they had of 
Christianity to their Paganism and Judaism. Thereafter -that is, 
after the year of Christ our Lord three hundred and twenty-seven 
up to the entry of the heresies of Dioscoros— quite apart from 
Paganism (though many of them were good Christians), the majoiltv 
never gave up the ceremonies of the Mosaic Law. From the time when 
those heresies penetrated among them, which was (as I shall prove 
below) about 630 or 650 up to our rime, they, although engulfed in 
heresies, still preserved Judaism. 

Xow that the rays of the Holy Faith of Rome have come to 
illuminate them, they have so rapidly gone blind with the brilliance 
of the light that one may as well give up hope of their ever opening 
their eyes again. 

It will be understood that it would be difficult to paint in a uniform 
style so many and various forms ; therefore we shall not paint them 
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as thev really are if we do not picture a new chimera, not invented 
or dreamt of but actual, so that all may know that this people is the 
greatest monstrosity which Africa (the mother of monsters) has ever 
revealed, even in her hidden and savage jungles. 

Let me add, on the subject of this work, what I was going to say, 
namelv, that my first intention is not to delight [the reader] with 
flowers of speech, but to relate only the truth to such as desire to 
accept it at its own value, without affectations and posturings, 
regarding which the poet has well said that they diminish rather than 
increase natural beauty. 

In order to carry out my purpose, it is my duty to include in this 
book various extracts and fragments of certain chronicles or histories 
of the Abyssinians, faithfully translated from their language into our 
own ; and I shall also make use of important passages in some of 
our Ecclesiastical histories. I shall quote certain letters, such as 
one from our glorious Patriarch, Saint Ignatius, to the Emperor 
Claudius, and many others from the Popes and Kings of Portugal 
addressed by them to the same. Others from Patriarchs and a number 
of our Fathers, in which, of course, the style and diction are various, 
as are the persons to whom or bv whom they are written and the 
languages in which they were written, each of which has its own terms 
and its own phraseology. 

Above all, I desire it to be known that Father Pero Paez (of v'hom 
I shall speak at length below) began to compose this History of 
Ethiopia, the Superiors in India having sent him a copy of one which 
had appeared recently in Valencia written by Father Frei Luis L T rreta. 
This was in order that he might refute the many lies and errors that 
John Baltezar had put into the head of the aforesaid author. Father 
Pero Paez did his task, but as his main purpose w’as to refute, he did 
not produce so orderly and well arranged an history as was desirable : 
moreover, he was a Castillian and somewhat uncertain in the correct 
use of the Portuguese language in which he w'rote, having already 
forgotten most of his Spanish, which he had not used for many years. 
But he made frequent use of Arabic, Turkish, Amarinha [Amharic], 
and the other languages of the books about Ethiopia which he had 
learnt. 

For these reasons the Superior, who at that time was Padre Antonio, 
called me up amongst the many padres who happened to be present 
at an assembly we were holding at Gorgorra in the beginning of the 
year 1626, and ordered me for the service of God, and that the circum- 
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stances of that Christianity might come to the notice of many, to take 
upon myself to describe them. And this I did, but my duties were 
numerous and obliged me to go on my extensive travels, and after- 
wards in India these later years were not free from trouble for me. All 
these causes and the fact that Ethiopia filled so badly the promise held 
out by her, plunging herself into utter ruin, gave me a distaste for 
writing, and this work was not only much retarded but I nearly forgot 
all about it. 

I was, however, obliged to continue the work by reason of an order 
which I received from our Very Reverend Father, General Mucio 
Vitelleschi, written on the 15th day of December, 1639, in which he 
employed these very words : " The work which vour Reverence has 
taken in hand on the Historic! de Ethiopia will, I expect, attain that 
degree of perfection with which. I am sure, you will compose it. And 
even if your official duties should not give your Reverence time to 
complete it quickly, in any case I recommend that your Reverence 
may arrange to push the work forward so that it may be issued in due 
time as well-achieved as is anticipated.” Thus charged, I set myself 
with resolution to the task : in which, as I have said. I received much 
help from what Father Pero Paez had written, adding some historical 
details which had been more recently discovered and supplementing 
all those events which happened after the death of the said Father. 
These are so many and various during a period of twenty years that 
thev exceed those of all previous centuries. I will arrange them in 
the best order I am able, and this will be the order : — 

In the first book I deal with the position and physiognomy of 
the countries of the Abyssinian Empire ; and at the same time with 
the various peoples which are there found, with their conditions, 
habits, and customs, in peace as well as in war. In the second I deal 
with the origin of the Abyssinian kings and with the genealogies of 
the Queen Sheba and of the King Solomon, the lists of the Emperors, 
with all that is known of them, and of the progress of the Holy Faith 
in Ethiopia down to the year of Christ our Lord 1500 — for as very little 
is known of ancient times, it can all be well contained in a single book ; 
which covers 2,500 years. 

In the third, the happenings in Ethiopia from the time of King 
David, which was more or less the time when Ethiopia became known 
to the Portuguese, down to the year 1555, when the first Father of our 
Company entered that country ; and here is recounted the entry into 
that country and the adventure of that very valiant Captain Dom 
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Christ ovam da Gama and of the 400 Portuguese which he took 
with him. 

In the fourth is related all which happened in Ethiopia between 
the years loofi and 1597. which is the period during which the Patriarch 
Dom Andre de Oviedo and hi* live companions lived. There is further 
recorded the death of the Emperor Claudius, and the life and death of 
Minas and Malac Searued. 

In the fifth book I deal at length with the captivity of the Fathers 
Pero Paez and Antonio de Monserrate 1 : the martyrdom of the 
Father Abraham Maronita. the entry into Ethiopia of Father Pero 
Paez : the adventures of King Jacob and Za Dangud : the arrival 
of Fathers Antonio Fernandez and Lorenzo Romano : an l of the 
Father Luis d Azevedo and Francisco Antonio de Angelis. together 
with the many things that happened in the Empire from the death 
of Malac Segued down to the accession of the Emperor Susinios, or 
Seltan Segued. 

In the sixth Look (for the better knowledge of the many things 
which God performed by means of the Fathers of our Company) 
I give a general account of the condition in which they found Ethiopia 
in matters of Faith, and of the errors in which the Abvssinians had 
lived for many hundreds of years : and at the end of this book I repro 
duce what the chronicler of the Emperor Seltan Segued left written 
of his life, in that this has been of much use to me as outline, sketches, 
etc., for that which I have still to relate. 

In the seventh book I write at great length on the adventures in 
the life of this Emperor, relating the progress which the Holv Catholic 
Faith made in Ethiopia in his day, down to the year 1622. in which this 
Emperor made public profession of it undisguisedly. 

In the eighth we will relate the happy progress of the Faith during 
the four years which followed : especially the apogee which was 
reached with the arrival of the most Reverend Senhor Patriarch 
Dom A(l)fonzo Mendez. 

In the ninth, of the decline which set in and which, in the year 
1632, ended in a wretched wreck with the death of Seltan Segued. 

In the tenth, how, in those eight years during which Facilidas (or 
Ferabras, which is the name he deserves) has reigned, both the Holy 
Faith and the Empire are declining and disappearing in such a manner 

1 Cf. Coimiietitaiius Mongolica Legationis. ed. Hosten : Memoirs of the As. Soc. 
Bengal. 1914. pp. 51S-704 ; ami Vincent Smith : Akbar the Great Mogul, pp. 171 
seq., 193 seep 
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that they are threatened with final and fatal ruin unless God take 
away that mighty hand with which He punishes this people and 
exercises towards them His infinite pity. 

The last hook, however, will he a source of edification and great 
consolation to all tlio.se w ho read it : for in ir they will find illustrious 
examples of patience and endurance in the Holy (Catholic) Faith in 
many and very glorious martyrs who gave their lives for it : not only 
Fathers of our Company and other Europeans, hut many Abyssinians of 
all classes : friars, priests, soldiers, captains, nobles, and plehians. 
men and women both young and old. the latter sometimes of venerable 
age. And in addition to those who gave their lives and attained the 
blessed fate of martyrdom, the rare examples are recounted of manv 
who suffered great pains, loss, and confiscation of all their worldlv 
goods in order not to be wanting in their duty as good Catholics ; 
communicating only once (which was all that was demanded of them) 
with the heretics, offering often their head : not evading martyrdom, 
though sometimes the sword and fury of the tyrant might pass and 
spare them. 

And since the world is, and always was. more full of toils than of 
pleasures, and these martyrs redounded so much to the glory of God 
and our Holy Faith, no one will be surprised to find the tenth book 
both longer and more comprehensive than many of the others. In 
the case of most of them a certain inequality could not be avoided, as 
the periods of time (dealt with in these book*) are not equally eventful. 

So that the readers may not criticize the occasional inconsistency 
of the tenses and the turn of phrase, I wish to call attention to the fact 
that sometimes I was in Ethiopia and at other times outside ; and 
T went on with the book in the manner in which I began it, and have 
come to finish it in India ; for this reason I write in the first books as 
one who was in that country, and in the later ones not thus but as 
one who was living in India, and it so happened that I began this book 
there and came to finish it in India. 

The Title Page. 

[Folios I to VI — including the title page, which is written in large senn- 
Gothic letters — are on paper bearing the same watermark as Appendix I. 
Folios VII to XI are on paper from the same factory as that on which 
the main body of the text is written. Portuguese orthography was in a 
very fluid state at the beginning of the sixteenth century, and I have 
followed the peculiarities of the original MS. as closely as possible. The 
comma is always used where nowadays the tilde is employed, and is 
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moreover always on the second of two vowels coming together. The 
writer’s habit of running the article and the pronouns together with a 
following or preceding word has the appearance of being intentional, 
and I have therefore adhered to it in the printed text.^ 

Historia cle Ethiopia a alta, 
oil Abassia : 

Imperio do Abexim, cujo Hey 
uulgarmente he chamado 
Preste loam 

Trata da natureza da terra, e da gente, que apouoa ; 
dos Revs, que nella ouiie ; da Fe, que tiueram, etem ; 
e do muito. que os Padres da Companion de 
Iesus trabalharam polos reduzir a 
uerdadeira, e sancta Fe da Igreia 
Romana. 

Hedicada a Magestade d'El Rev 
D. loam o 4 Xosso senhor. 

C’omposta pelo Padre Manoel de Almeida 
da C'ompanhia de Iesus, natural de Yiseu. 

The Preliminary Matter. 

A Minjfistii.de d El Retj Dorn lotto o 4 -Y. »N 'or 

Senhor 

He a historia de Ethiopia propria de Y. Magestade por todos os 
titulos : edeixando outros mais antigos, El Rej Dom load Terceiro 
deboa memoria restaurou oimperio Abexim, tirandoo dopoder dos 
niouros de Adel, eentregandoo a seu Emperador Gladios, ou Claudio ; 
epodendo tomar pera sj com toda ajustioa aomenos aterceira parte 
delle (porque esta llie ofl'ereceo o Emperador Dauid pav de Gladios, 
quandolhe mandou pedir soccorro) nao quiz oproueito temporal, senao 
somente o espiritual, que tambe se prometera. dedare os Abexis 
obediencia a santa fee Apostolica, deixando os erros Alexandrinos, 
epera isso lhes procurou dosummo Pontifice, e de sancto Ignacio nosso 
glorioso pay Bispos, e Padres, que os ensinassem ; e Patriarcha, que 
os gouernasse ; fiando de liossa companhia tarn gloriosa empreza. 
Obras heroicas, e grandiosas nab se acabao empoucos annos, ne trazem 
consigo pequenas difficuldades : teue as esta tanto mavores ; quanta 
era auentajem que fazia, as mais famosas destes seculos. 

Hu quasi inteiro gastarao os filhos da Companhia em rooar o mato, 
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e espinhos, que as Heregias de Eutyches e Dioseoro tinhao produzido 
nos iiast os campos. e ineultas brenhas de Ethiopia, nao perdoarao 
agastos. asuores. atrabalhos : passirao algus. largos annos deeatiueiro : 
arriscarad muitos suas uidas : perderao nos outros nesta demanda 
ganliando gloriosas cornas de Martyrio. regando coni sen sangue 
aseara, (pie laurauad com oarado do Enangellio. 

Chegou enitim otempo, emque do ceo cavo abenignidade 
c misericordia diuina ; deu asemente dapalaura de Deos odesejado 
[II6j fruito decento por ln’i ; rendeose aquella fortaleza de satanas : 
deu o Emperador Seltan Segued com todos os grandes deseii Imperio 
publica, e soleime obediencia ao Vigairo de Christo naterra : mvolheose 
ao aprisco do Senhor aquelle rebanho desgarrado ; entezouraradse 
nos celeiros do Ceo almas sem conto. 

Arrebentaua depura raiua oinferno ; bramia oforte armado, 
uendose desapossado depraja. (pie tantas, centenas deannos pos-niira. 
Bradarad tambem ao Ceo peecados publicos : e parece quiz l)eos podar. 
e prouar aquella sua noua uinha : e regar com sangue de Martvres 
seara deque desejaua fruito mais precioso : Preualeceo denouo a 
heregia ; reuerdeceo, e Horeeeo auara, e sceptro damaldade. Dos 
Pastures, emestres hu’s forad aforipi desterrados, outros deixarao as 
uidas nas unhas dos lobos p<ir nao se apartare. do rebanho, uem 
deixarem sem oleite da doutrina celestial, epasto dos sacramentos 
aos cordeirinhos (pie guardauad. Destes tambem. e das ouelhinhas, 
forad muitas as ijue dfixarad, nao somente a lam dos beds daterra. 
mas o sanrrue. eas uidas nos dentes, e unhas dasferas. queos tragarao, 
e espedacarad. 

Aquelles. (pie com grande magoa denossos coracoes de la fomos 
lan^ados, uai em dez annos, que fazemos exquisitas diligencias porque 
se acuda com algu soccorro (sendo. (pie nao lie muito. oque se requere) 
aoremedio de tantos milhares dealmas : a obra de tanta gloria de 
Deos. e honra da nacad Portuguesa. -Mas nao he muito. que este 
faltasse, pois nao auia Rej Dom load em Portugal : e is que nolo deu 
o Ceo. Agorasym. que tornou Deos o sceptro, e coroa Lusitana 
acuja era ; afim sem diiuida de V. Magestade. serenissima reconhecer 
por sua. etomar muito asua conta tarn propria, tampia, tam santa, 
etam louuauel empreza. 

Seja pois do serenissimo Dom load o Terc-eiro a Gloria, titulo, 
e renombre delibertador de Ethiopia das mads dos Mouros : Sera do 
serenissimo Dom load o Quarto outro mais glorioso de Restaurador 
da sancta fee Catholica. Destruidor, e Assolador da Heregia naquelle 
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tarn uasto, e estendido, imperio. 0 Serenissimo Dorn load Terceiro 
entregou | Illrr] aquelle Linperio an llev daterra : o Serenissimo 
Dom load o Quarto o entregara ao Rev do C'eo ; Sojeitandoo a 
seu Yigairo o Papa de Roma : eliurandoo do duro catiueiro do 
Pharao Egyptio : do schismatico, digo Patriareha Alexandrino. 

A Historia, que ofiereco, conta ao largo, oque aquj toquej em 
soma, polo que se ue, ser ella de Y. Magestade nao menus, que a 
empreza ; naqual entrando opoderoso bra^o de Y. Serenissima 
Magestade, dara materia aoutras mais cumpridas, e de rnais uenturosos. 
e felices suecessos ; aos quaes pelo mundo todo apregoara afama com 
mil bocas, ecom. as linguas detodas as Xa^oe's, que opouoao : n<* 
faltarao nouos Liuios, Homeros, e Yirgilios Portuguezes, que com 
outro mais terso, esublime estilo os consagrem a immortalidade. 
Por ora ponha \ . Magestade Serenissima os olhos benignos nesta 
pequena offerta, pois nasceo em tarn ditosa estrella, que possa ser 
uista, e alumiada dos rayos do sol, que daluz atoda a Lusitana 
monarcliia. 


Prologo ao Curioso, epio Leitor 

Humane capiti ceruicem pictor equinam 
Iungere si uelit, ac uarias inducere formas [sic] 

Undiq collatis meinbris, ut turpiter atrum 
Desinat in piscein mulier formosa superne, 

Spectatum admissi risum teneatis amici ? 

Com esta prudente, egraciosa comparacad repreliende o Autor, 
e Mestre da arte da poesia aqualquer escritor, que nao he constante, 
e uniforme naobra, que emprende, uariando no estilo, no methodo, 
e nalinguajem de maneira que pareca ella mais pelote de giroes, 
que uestido de hua sb pefa. 

Se esta regra nab to, nem sofre exceigad algua, daqui dou a sentenca 
contra mini, ejulgo que nad deuia sair aluz este liuro, que escreuo. 
Porem, que apossa, edeua ter me persuade esta rezao. Apintura 
hade responder a figura que sepmta ; desorte que nad seria menor 
erro pintar muito uniforme hua Chimera, que pintar com uarias formas 
acousa, que as nad tern ; ne he menos louuado opintor, que ao Demonio 
pinta com cabeca de lead, pontas de bode, unhas de tvgre, cauda do 
mono ; que aquelle que pinta hu Anjo com agentileza, efermosura 
domais bem posto donzel, que omundo uio. Deue, pois apintura, 
como ouestido, acomodarse acousa, que sepinta, e ueste ; e quando 
acousa em sj he uaria, nad sepode estranhar auariedade no estilo. 
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e linguajem, particularmente sendo os escritos. como notou hi’i Douto 
Moderno, aquella iiestidura deouro com que algreja santa seorna, 
apraziuel, euistosa com auariedade, que sempre custuma deleitar. 

Ora se nomundo ha gente inconstante, e uaria, sabido he. que sao 
os Abexis ; portaes os apregoou sempre afama ; mas desta historia 
constara, que lie pouco, oque se diz, pera o que nelles h,1. 

(Ierem. xiii, 23) Si muture potest - KOiiops pellem suam diz leremias 
aut pardas narietntes suas. He dizer. que nem o Ethiope pode 
serbranco, nem o pardo ou leopardo de hua so cor. Muitas uezes 
repareiem o Propheta ajuntar auariedade do pardo [IV«] com as coies 
dos Ethiopes ; epareceme, que fez esta parelha pola que os Abexis 
tern no corpo, e alma ; a saber, que assi como no corpo nab mudab 
a cor negra, e lie trabalho baldado .-Ethiopem detdbure assi na 
alma tern outra nodoa peor, e he, nunca a terb de hua so cor ; 
que he omesmo que sereni tarn uarios nas cores da alma, quam 
constantes nas do corpo : negros nestas, sem auer agua, que os 
possa lauar uarios einconstantes naquellas, pera nao durar nelles 
bem algu. 

Donde se uera, quanto errou. quern em Yalenca quiz prouar que 
na sancta Fee C’atholica forao elles sempre constantes ; sendo pelo 
contrario os Abexis gente, que des da Rainha Saba ate o Eunucho da 
Rainlia Candace Hies insinar a Fee de Christo, sempre forao meos 
Tudeus, meos gentios ; <lali ate otempo, de Fremonatos, ou Abba 
Salama ajuntarao esse pouco. que tinhao da Christandade com o Paga- 
nisnio, e Iudaismo. Depois. a saber, des dos annos de Christo Xosso 
Senhor de trezentos. euintesete ate as Heregias de Dioscoro os entrare ; 
deixando o Paganismo (posto que muitos forao bos Christaos) os mais 
nunca largarab as ceremonias da lej de Movses : e des do tempo em 
que as Heregias os penetrarao, que he (como abaixo prouarej) pelos 
annos de seis centos etrinta. ou seis centos, e sineoenta ate nossos 
tempos, engolfados nas Heregias conseruarao o Iudaismo. Agora que 
os ravos da santa fee de Roma os hiao alumiando, tarn depressa se 
cegarao com agrande claridade de sua luz, que se podem quasi perder 
as esperancas dcos auere mais de abrir em tempo algu. Donde 
se uee bem, que mal se ]iode pintar co estilo uniforme tantas, etam 
uarias deformidades. pois os nab pintaremos quaes em sy sao. se nab 
pintarmos hua noua Chimera, nab fingida, nem sonhada, senao 
uerdadeira ; de sorte que saiba omundo, que he esta gente amais 
estranha monstruosidade, que Africa, may demonstros, gerou em suas 
escondidas, e incultas brenhas. 
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Ajuntase ao sogeito destra obra, que lie o que acabo de dizer. 
primeiramente ser men intento nella nao deleitar com (lores de 
palauras, mas contar singelamente auerdade, aquem aquizer estimar 
no que ella por sj ual, sem affeites e posturas. das quaes disse bem 
o Poeta, que soe mais danar, que aerecentar anatural fermosura. 

Naturaci decus meicato perdere fuco. [IVhJ E pera conseguir este 
intento me he nec-essario meter neste liuro uarios pedacos on remendos. 
de alguiis Choronicas, ou Ilistorias dos Abexis tresladandoas tielmente 
da sua na nossa linguajem ; e de alguas Ilistorias nossas Ecclesiasticas 
ponho tambem partes notaueis ; assj mesmo retiro uarias cartas : 
hua de Nosso glorioso Patriareha Santo Ignacio pera o Emperador 
Gladios ; outras muitas de Papas, e Peis de Portugal pera os de 
Ethiopia, e destes jtera os mesmos ; outras de Patriarchas. e de uarios 
Padres nossos, nas quaes de force o estilo, e linguaje hade ser 
differente, pois o sab as pessoas, de (pie, e pera que se escreue ; e ainda 
as linguas, em que forao escritas. que cada hua tern sens termos. 
e frazes proprias. 

Sobre tudo quero, que se saiba, que o Padre Pero Paez, de que 
abaixo farej larga mencao. comec;ou acompor esta Historia de 
Ethiopia, mandandolhe os superiores da India, acom que em Valenca 
tinha saido pouco antes o Padre Erei Luis Urreta, pera que refutasse 
os muitos erros, emintiras, que Toao Baltezar metera nacabeca ao 
sobre dito Autor. Felo o Padre Pero Paez, mas como seu principal 
intento foi refutar, nao leuou a Historia tarn infiada, e ordenada, como 
se desejaua : ejuntamente, como era Castelhano, faltou algii tanto na 
propriedade da lingua Portuguesa, naqual escreueo. por estar ia niuito 
esquecido da Espanhola, que auia muitos annos nad usaua : tendo 
grande uso da Arabiga, Turquesca, Aiiiarinha, e da outra dos liuros de 
Ethiopia, que tinha aprendido : Por estas rezoes o superior, que cntao 
era o Padre Antonio fez, ccmparecer dos mais Padres, que se acharao 
najunta, que fizemos em Gorgomi no principio do anno demil e seis 
centos e vinte seis me encarregou, que por seniico de Deos, e pera uire 
a noticia de muitos as cousas daquella Christandade, tomasse aminha 
conta escreuelas. Assi o fiz, porem como as occupations, que tiue, 
forao muitas, e me obrigarad a andar quasi sempre em caminhos niuito 
eumpridos ; e depois na India estes annos atraz me nad faltarao 
euidados , e principalmente por uer que Ethiopia respondeo tarn mal 
ao muito que prometia, fazendo miserauel ruina; perdido ogosto de 
escruer nad so fui dilatando aobra, mas ia apunha em esquecimento. 

Porem obrigou me acontinuar com ella hua ordem de Nosso niuito 
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[Vaj Reuerenclo P. Geral Mucio Yitteleschi escrita em hua de 15 de 
Dezembro de 1639. Xaqual diz estas formaes palaiiras. 

" Aobra que Y. R. traz entre maos da Historia de Ethiopia estimarej 
que chegue com ella a perfeigao. com que creo acompora. Eposto que 
as occupagoes do gouerno nao darao a Y. R. otempo, que he necessario 
pera a acabar com a desejada breuidade, toda uia emcomendo a Y. R. 
que procure adiantarse demaneira, que a possa leuar por diante, ea 
seu tempo sair com ella ta-i bem acabada, quanto se espera.' : 

Ate aqui acarta de Xosso P. 

Daqual obrigado me apliquei com resolugad a obra ; naqual 
como digo, muito me aproueito deque o P. Pero Paez tinha, escrito, 
ajuntando das antiguidades. alguas que otempo foi descubrindo, 
e acrescentando todas as cousas que succederad depois damorte do 
P° que sad tantas, etam uarias por espaco de quasi uinte annos, que 
excede atodas as de tantos seculos passados. Darei atudo amelhor 
ordem que puder, e sera esta. 

SOIMA DOQUE SE CONTEM 
XOS LIt’ROS DESTA IIlSTORIA 

Xo primeiro liuro trato do sitio, enatural das terras do Imperio 
Abexim ; ejuntamente das uarias gentes, que nelle ha, de suas 
condigoes, feigoes, e custumes : assi napaz, como naguerra. 

Xo segundo da origem dos Reis Abexis, e descendencia da Rainha 
Saba, e del Rej Salamad ; os c-atalogos dos emperadores ; e tudo 
oque delies, edos progresses em Ethiopia de nossa sancta Pee se sabe 
ate oanno de Christo sor Xosso de 1500 porque. como dos tempos 
antigos se sabe muito pouco, em hu so liuro cube bem tudo, oque 
sabemos deste espago de tempo ; que conprehende, 2500 annos. 

Xo terceiro os successes de Ethiopia des do tempo del Rev Dauid, 
cpie foi pouco mais ou menos, o emque Ethiopia foi eonhecida dos 
Portugueses, ate os annos de 1555 : noqual nella entrou o primeiro 
Padre de nossa Companhia : e aqui se eonta a entrada nella, e os 
successes domuito ualeroso Capitad Pom Christouad da Gama, e dos 
400 Portugueses, que leuou consign. 

Xo quarto se content tudo, oque suecedeo em Ethiopia des dos 
annos de 1556 ate o de 1597 que he otempo em que nella uiueo o 
Patriarcha Dom Andre De Ouiedo. eseus sinco companheiros. [Yd] 
Contase amorte do Emperador Gladios : e auida e morte de Minas, 
e Malac Segued. 

Xo quinto liuro trato largamente do catiuero dos PP. Pero Paez, 
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e Antonio de Monserrate ; o martyrio do Padre Abraham Maronita ; 
a entrada em Ethiopia do P e Pero Paez : eos successos del Rev Iacobo. 
e Za Danguil : a entrada dos Padres Antonio Fernandez, e Lourenco 
Romano ; e dos Padres Luis d'Azeuedo, e Francisco Antonio de 
Angelis, com o mais que soccedeo no Imperio des da morte de Malac 
Segued ate o Emperador Susinios, on Seltan Segued, entrar [sfc] no 
gouerno delle. 

No sexto liuro (pera mayor conliecimento do muito que Deos obrou 
por ineyo dos Padres de nossa Companhia) dou hua noticia geral do 
estado, emque elles acharao Ethiopia nas materias da Fee, edos 
erras. emque os Abexis uiuerad por muitas centenas de annos ; e pera 
ocabo deste liuro ponho. oque o Coronista [>;c] do Emperador Seltan 
Segued deixou escrito desua uida : porque me serue muito estes, como 
raseunhos pera oque aodiante hej de contar. 

No setimo liuro escreuo mais ao largo os successos dauida deste 
Emperador, contando os progresses, que em seu tempo teue em 
Ethiopia a Santa Fee Catholica, ate o anno de 1022 noqual este 
Emperador a professou publica. e desembiK;adamente. 

No oitauo contaremos os felices successos da Fee nos quatro annos 
que se seguem ; principalmente o auge, aque ehegou com a entrada do 
Reuerendissimo Snor' Patriarcha Dom Afonso Mendez. 

No nono adeclina^ao, que foi fazendo, ate no anno de 632 [sic] 
fazer miserauel naufragio, com amorte do E'mperador Seltan Segued. 

No 10. como nestes oito annos queha que reina Faciladas, 
ou Ferabras (que este nome merece) foi a santa Fee, e o imperio 
descaindo, e perdendose demaneira, que ambos ameacao ultima, etotal 
ruina, se Deos por sua infinita bondade nao aleuantar apioderosa 
mao com que castiga esta gente. usando com elles de sua infinita 
misericordia. 

Porem este ultimo liuro sera de grande consola9ao, e edificaeao 
pera todos os que olerem ; porque nelle acharao illustrissimos exemplos 
depaciencia, econstancia na saneta Fee Catholica [Yin] em muitos, 
emuito gloriosos Martyres, que por ella deram auida, nao sb Padres 
denossa Companhia de Iesus, e outros Europeos, mas muitos Abexis 
detoda a sorte : Frades, sacerdotes, soldados, capitaes, nobres, e 
plebeios, homes, molheres, mancebos, euelhos deueneraueis cas. E alem 
dos que derao auida, e alcancarao aditosa sorte do Martyrio, se contao 
raros exemplos demuitos, que padecerao grandes trabalhos, aperda, 
e conifisca(;ab detodos os bes daterra, por nao faltare a obnga^ao 
de bos Catholicos comungando hua souez (que isto somente selhes 
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pidia ) coni os Hereges, offerecendo muitas uezes acabefa ; nad faltando 
idles ao nnirtyrio. posto que Ihes faltou, e perdoou aespada, e ira do 
Tv ratio. 

E conto detra bullion o nmndo esta, e esteue sempre, tnais clieo, que 
debonancas. e estes erad de tanta gloria de I)eos ede nossa santa Fee, 
niiigue se espante. uendo que save o deeimo liuro mavor, emais 
cumprido, que uuiitos outros. cumn tanibein eiUre os mais nao pode 
deixar de auer algua desjgualdade porque nao sao, nem foiao nunca 
os temjtos tod os igum’s. 

Hua aduerteneia quero tazer. para que o Leitor nad estranlie 
uariar en as uezes os ttrmos, emodo defallar, soppondo luias. que 
e, stou cm Ethiopia, outran que fora della j jtorque assi aeonteceo, 
que comecej la esta obra, e a uini aeabar na India . pelo que nos 
prinieiros liuros fallo conio quem estaua dentro nella ; nos derradeiros 
nad assj. senad como quem estaua ja na India. 

('atai.ogo DOS Martyres 
de Ethiopia 1 

Pera consolacao dos que lerem esta hisroria com aninio. e affecto 
Christad os quaes nad duuido, que terad osentimento. que todos 
temos da niiserauel ruina, que eni Ethiopia fez asanta Fe, tao bem 
recebida pritneiro. tendo chegado ao auge da major bonanza 
e acrecentamento que lhe podiamos desejar : e pera que por isso nad 
cuide logo o nmndo, que forad mal empregados os gastos, que com 
esta missad se tizerad. e os trabalhos de tantos Religiosos tam insignes 
em santidade. e letras. me pareceo pdr logo aqui no principio deste liuro 
hu catalogo dos inuitos Martjres fstc] Abexjs, que nestes annos 
entrarao no Ceo coroados de Gloria immortal, honrando naterra a 
saneta Igreja Catholica com seus illustres triumphos. 

E pera que esta consolacao seja mais perfeita. e sirua de fundamento 
de esperancas grandes da melhoria, que a quella Igreja desejamos. ha se 
de saber, que em nenhii dos seculos passados houue em Ethiopia 
Mart j res, a falta. parece de Tyranos que persiguissem a Christ - 
andade. Pelo que nad he muito anteciparse Deos Xosso Senhor 
neste nosso em querer colher asprimicias delies, podando esta uinha 

; This section begins on fol. Vila (fcl. YI6 being blank), and is written in the 
same hand as the main body of the history. It will be noted that the orthography 
differs from that of the Dedication and the Prologue which are written in a round 
hand, somewhat resembling that in which the First Appendix is written. The 
references to Book and Chapter at the end of each notice are in my opinion in the 
hand of Almeida himself. 
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tanto em bacelo ; e regando com sangue de Martjres esta noua terra 
que abrio rocados os espinhos de tantas heregias que nella tinhao 
afogada aboa semente da uerdadeira. e C’atholica doutrina. 

Porem antes de neste Catalago por os Martjres naturaes de 
Ethiopia, pede arezao que ponhamos no principio, ecabega deste liuro 
os nomes dos Europeos, que neste mesmo tempo dentro em Ethiopia, 
ou as portas della derao auida pela Sancta Fe, que ou hiao pregar, ou 
tinhao pregado ; e assi forad os mestres, e pajs dos Abexis, que 
morrendo por ella alangarao a gloriosa coroa do Martjrio. 

C'OMEOA O CATALOGO 
> 

Padre large Abraham. 

Maronita da Companhia de Iesus, indo pera Ethiopia disfargado ; 
conhecido em Magna por Christad. foi pelos Turcos degolado em odio 
da Fe, uejase o Capitulo 7 do liu. o° [VIIu], 

P‘ Francisco Machado. 

P‘ Bernardo Pereira. 

Indo pera Ethiopia poruia de Zeila, chegados a Auga Gurrele 
cabega daquelle reino, que propriamente se cliama Adel, forad pelo 
Rej Mouro prezos emferros e despois de dez dias deprizao mortos 
a espada em odio da Fe, epor saber que a hiao pregar a Ethiopia. — 
Uejase o cap. 9 do liur. 8°. 

+ 0 Bispo de Xicea. • 

P>. Apollinar d' Almeida. 

(а) 0 P e Iacinta Francisco. 

(б) 0 P e Francisco Rodrigues. 

Merece oprimeiro lugar dos que dentro em Ethiopia nesta 
persiguigad morrerao pola Santa Fe o Bispo que la ficou por cabega 
da quella afligida, e persiquida Igreja, pois a illustrou nad so com sua 
doutrina, mas com seu sangue. E apoz elle o 2 D lugar seus dous 
companheiros os F.P. nomeados ambos de nossa Companhia ; todos 
tres forad por sentenga publica condenados aniorte por pregarem e 
ensinarem a Santa Fee de Roma, pendurados em aruores no mesmo 
dia, e antes de espirar apedrejados. -Liur. 10, cap. 36. 

P e Gaspar Paes. 

P e loao Pereira. 

Ambos da Companhia de Iesus em odio da santa Fee mortos as 
zargunchadas pelos Hereges em Tigre nacomarca de Assa. — Liur 10 
cap. 26, 27, 28, 29, 30. 
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P‘ Luis Cardeira. 

P e Bruno Bruni. 

Ambos da Companhia de Iesus depois de graiulissimos trabalhos, 
cpie padecerao por espaco [sic] de oito annos enforcados nafeira de 
Temben por pregarem e ensinarem a santa Fee Catliolica. — Liur. 10, 
cap. 40. 

P‘ Frej AgatancjeJo de Yandoma. 

P L Frej Cassiano de Xantes. 

Dasagrada Religiao dos Capiichos, ambos Franceses denagao ; 
entrando' em Ethiopia pera pregare, e ensinar? a santa Fee Catholica, 
prezos pelos hereges forab enforcados em hua aruore, por nab uuererem 
ouuir sua doutrina. nem deixar ointento de ensinar a santa Fee de 
Roma.— -Liur. 10, cap. 37. 

Ate acpii os Martvres estrangeiros. e Europeos. Os cpie se seguem 
sab naturaes de Ethiopia. E ponho primeiro os (pie antes da niudan^a 
da santa Fee em persiguiyoes particulares morrerao por ella. 

Abba Ten^d Christos. 

Quer dizer. Resurre^ab de Christo [YIIToJ. 

Abba Ematiit Christos. 

Quer dizer. Mao direita de Christo. 

Forao mortos naprouincia de Seguede por hu grande Herege 
por irem a rpiella terra ensinar a santa Fee de Roma, e dar a comunhao 
aos Catholicos por mandado do Emperador, e do Patriarcha. rpie lhes 
tinha dado Ordes sacras. — Liur. 9, cap. 2\ 

Abba Iacobo. 

Era natural de Fremona desceiulente de hu venezeano, contado 
no numero dos Portuguescs, sacerdote oprimeiro rpie tomou Ord°s 
sacras da mao do Patriarcha D. Afonso Mendez : Capellad de Tecla 
Guerguis Yizo Rej de Tigre. oipial aleuantandose contra o Emperador 
do Ceo eda terra, e apostatando da santa Fee Catholica. <pie tinha 
recebida. em odio della, e protesta^ab decoino a deixaua. e tornaua 
aos erros da Alexandrina, publicamente matou este sen capellab as 
zargonchadas. — Liur. 9', cap. 4. com este presupposto. 

Abba Zasehissee. 

Abexim. Mestre. idest, prelado, e su|ierior mayor do mosteiro 
de Selalb, cpie he muito nomeado no reino Gojam : 

Foj morto por Serta Christos \ iso Rej de Gojam assi mesnio 
aleuantado contra os Reis do Ceo e da terra, apostatando : 

E pera confirmar sua apostasia matou a este Catholico Frade. 
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por elle dizer. e protestar que em Christo nosso snor ha duas naturezas 
humana. e diuina em hu so supposto: — Liur. 9, cap. 20. 

Tucur Eman 6. 

Por seu nome proprio rhamauase Emaim Christos, que signifiea 
mao direita de Christo. Oprimeiro nome era como alcunha. pela 
qual era mais conhecido : (pier dizer Emana Christo's opreto. jiera 
distincao de outros que o nao erad tanto como elle. Era muito nobre, 
eparente muito chegado do Yizo Rej, grande sohlado.emelhor Catholico : 
foj morto com oraesmo intente. de o Yizo Rej com sua morte se publicar 
por persiguidor da Sancta Fee, morreo as bolotada.s, cjue sad pancadas 
com massas de pao muito duro. e pezado, com (pie lhe quebrarao 
a cabe^a. — Liur. 9% cap. 20. 

Zanti Gabriel Machado. 

Quer dizer, Historia de Gabriel, o sobre nome Portugues tinlia por 
ser descendente dos que laficarad em Ethiopia do tempo [YHIh] 
de Dom Christouad da Gama : morreo despois demuitos dias, de feridas 
mortaes que recebeo dos Hereges quando matarao aos santos Martires 
Gaspar Paez, e load Pereira em Assfi. — Liur. 10, cap. 27’, Et. 30. 

Francisco Machado. 

dlinino tambem fo dos Partugueses morto na mesma occasiao. — 
Liur. 10, cap. 27 L 

Xess6. 

■Moi;o Abexim, que siruia aos Padres, morto com elles na mesma 
occasiao. O seu proprio nome he Xessa Christos ; quer dizer tomou 
o Christo : aquelle era o ordinario ; porque custumad os Abexis 
a fazer semelhantes como sincopas, e abreuiafoes dos nomes. — 
Liur. 10, cap. 27\ 

Azage Tin 6 ou Zasolas.se. 

Azage, quer dizer, desembargador : Tino era alcunha, quer dizer 
em lingoa dos Gallas (cuja he apalaura) pequeno ; porque o era muito 
no corjio, mas emtudo omais muito grande seu proprio nome era 
Zasseliisse ; quer dizer, da Trindade. famosa .Martyr, apedrejado uiuo 
por nao querer comungar com os hereges. — Liur. 10, cap. 35. 

Abba Oracg Christos. 

Quer dizer herdeiro de Christo. Era sacerdote ordenado pelo 
Patriarcha, foj primeiro pola Sancta Fee espancado muitas uezes, 
e ayoutado cruelmente : depois em hua feira publica amarrado nochao 
aquatro estacas, pera que todos opizassem aos couces, como fizerao, 
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c no c.ibo den do liie com lui.i grande pedra nacabeca Ilia fizerao em 
j'cd;'.;oi Loir. 10, cap. 3d. 

Ahhi'i El'.'lt'i 

S,i<vrd> j>or nad querer comungar com os Hereges, enforcado 
em hub a more no inesmo dia com os dous, que se seguein. -Liur. 10. 
oa]i. 34. 

Za .1 itmtf. 

Quer dizer, dos Apostolos. Era hmneni grace Dehtera, bcm 
uisto nos liuros de Ethiopia, foi primeiro amntado. o desterrodo. 
depois enforcado por nad querer comungar com os Hereges. . Liui 10. 
cap. 34. 

Antonio. 

Mancebo Port agues dos naeidos em Ethiopia, enforcado e< m os 
dous acima pola mesma causa. — Liar. 10. cap. 34. 

Maine Debb. 

Quer dizer, sogeitador de Usso. Era nobre C'apitao de Ras 
Celia [IXnl Christos, emuito esforcado ; por nad querer comungar 
com os Hereges foi primeiro afoutado grauissimamente, confiscando 
lhe tudo quanto tinha ; depois morreo apedrejado polo acliarem 
rezando pelas contas de Xossa Senhora. — Liur. 10, cap. 34. 

Cafidam Xanco. 

Cafalam entre os Damotes se chama oseu gouernador : e por que 
Xanco hu grande soldado, e capitad daquella gente chegou a quella 
dignidade, lhe ficou sempre onome della ; foj depois que reeebeo 
a santa Fee de Roma, muito grande Catholico ; nunca aquiz largar. 
nem comungar com os Hereges ; polo que foi sentenciado e morreo 
enforcado no Arraval do Empcrador. — Liur. 10, cap. 44. 

Binje roc,: da Xanc dr. 

0 primeiro he nome, on titolo lie de honra : Xancor quer dizer, 
cana de aipicar, por nad querer comungar com os Hereges foi enforcado 
no inesmo lugar, edia com Cafalam Xanco.- Liur. 10, cap. 44. 

Adam Citui. 

Aiolher uiuua honrada, fina catholica : acompanhou os Padres Luis 
C’ardeira, e Bruno Bruni nomonte, aonde padecerad muito : acusada 
por Catholica confessou que o era. e auia de ser ate amorte : polo 
que foi condenada a morte. e morreo apedrejada. — Liur. 10, cap. 44. 
At/lon . 

C'ego, grande Catholico que tambem acompanhou os P.P. acusado 
por Cathohco, e nad querendo comungar com os Hereges, foi assi 
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mesmo morte as pedradas no mesmo dia, e lugar no Arraval de 
Asguedon Vizo Rej de Tigre. — Liur. 10. cap. 44. 

Zaseldsse. 

Quer dizer. da Trindade. Era Debtera sabia muito bem de liuro, 
e por isso os P.P. ofizerad inesfrr da lingua no seminario de FreiuonA ; 
no mesmo dia, e hora, e pola mesma causa morto as pedradas. — 
Liur. 10. cap. 44. 

Hu sncenlote cujo nome se nao sabe. 

Viuia Adicorro, lugar uizinho a Fremomi : foi morto pelos Ilereges, 
por nao cjuerer comungar com ellcs. amorte foi as pedradas. — Liur. 10, 
cap. 44. 

Asmache Aflie Galla. 

Criouse desde minino na santa Fee Catliolica ao bafo do [IXb] 
Emperador vellio ; nunca aquiz largar : foi por ella desterrado, e 
ultimamente morto as bolotadas por perseucrar sempre constante, 
nao querendo de nenhua manejra comungar com os Hereges. — 
Liur. 10, cap. 44. 

Buasse Christos. 

Quer dizer, homem de Christo ; por nao querer comungar com os 
Hereges. senteneiado pelo 4 izo Rej de Tigre morreo pendurado em 
hua aruore. — Liur. 10. cap. 37. 

Aram Christos. 

Quer dizer, pegada de Christo ; era frade mestre, e superior major 
domosteiro de Camonn, lui dos majores de Gojam. — Eodem loco. 

Abba Asconl. 

Quer dizer, cacho de uuas. — Ubi supra. 

Abbii Petros. 

He como dizer Frej Pedro ; aestes tres por serem sacerdotes da 
Fee de Roma mandou matar em Gojam Abeto Gladios irmao do 
Emperador Faciladas.— Ibidem. 

.{kbit Milchd Christos. 

Padre ou Frej (isso ual Abba) Meleha Christos, quer dizer, fermosura 
de Christo : foj mestre do nosso seminario de Gorgorra muito bem 
entendido. e muito bom Catholico, e religioso de muito exemplo por 
perseuerar sempre na Fee de Roma, e anao querer largar, omandou 
matar em Gojam o \ iso Rej Za Mariam. — Ibidem. 
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Abba Tomntheos. 

o C'orcouado : Catholico n uito feruoroso. indo aconfessar hu 
Catholico foi niorto no camiidio polos I lereges. Xo raesnui lugar. 

Hadard Marumi. 

Quer dizer. tomon por sonhora a .Maria ; ora molher de Oldo 
Christos olorigo. (pie por nad largar a santa Foe foj prezo e padeceo 
muitos trabalhos : ella imitando ae hom niarido pola mesma causa 
foj por uezes aipiutada com tanto rigor (pie morreo dos a routes. — 
Xo mesmo cap. 37, do liur. 10. 

Ties O'ttros Martyies. 

Cujos nomes nad sabia o l >e Bruno Bruni. mas affirnia. que era, 
certo serem mortos por nad quererem eomungar [Xo] coni os 
Hereges : liii dos (piaes era criado de lias Celia Christos, os outros 
dons dicipulos dos Padres.- Xo Mesmo lugar, liuro, e cap. 

CATOLOOO DOS Ql'E PADECERAO 
DESTERRO, E Ol'TROS YOTAl'EIS TRABALHOS 
POLA SANTA FEE CaTHOLICA 

Afora estos sad muitos, os (pie nad ehegarad ainda anossa noticia, 
otempo os ira descubrindo. emuitos mais os (pie sofrerad desterros. 
acoutes, confisca^ad de seus bens : quo nad faltarad dies ao Martvrio, 
mas faltou ihes a espada dos persigu.dores : dos quaes he bem, que 
fafamos acpii algua men^ao. polo menos dos principaes ; asaber. 

Eas Cellii Christas. 

Atpielle irmao do Emperador velho. e tio de Faeiladas, decujas 
proezas esta chea esta nossa historia. Esta ha dez a ims desterrado 
ofterecendo cada dia opescoco aotalho pola confissid da santa Fee 
de Roma. — Liur. 10, cap. 1 : et., cap. 41. 

Za Mariam. 

Xumo de Temben, (pie por nad largar a santa Fee. nem entregar 
os Padres, que tomou asua conta fez as majores facanhas. que se 
podiad imaginar, ate perder auida nesta demanda. Cejase oliu. 10, 
cap. 38 por muitos §. §. 

Oleta Query a is. 

Filha de ite Annita Christos, prima do Emperador. lustre e honra 
das matronas Abexis que pola sancta Fee tern padecido necessidades, 
desterros, perda domuito que possuya. [Xb] fomes. sedes, etudo 
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quanto sc pode imagmar abaixo daniorte. e tonnentos ; oque selhe 
nao cla por sua grande nobreza. estando ella muito prestes pera pola 
santa Fee dar mil uidas se tantas tiuesse. — Liar. 10, cap. 42. 

Abba Marcu. 

Omais graue, e authorisado trade, qu»* houue nestes tempos era 
Etliiopia : foi mestre do Emperador Vdho. confessou a santa Fee 
com tal constancia. que estiuerad pera omatar : mas tendo medo. que 
uendo omorrer pola Fee. se conuertessem aella muitos dos Hereges, Ihe 
comnnitarad amorte em desterro. —Li nr. 10, cap. 41. 

Manabard Christ d s . 

Quer dizer cadeira, ou tlirono. de Christo : era irmao do Martyr 
Abba Eustateos ; foi desterrado pola santa Fee. — Liur. 10, c. 41. 

Eda Christos. Paulo dcis ta Cruz. 

Ambos a rout ados por Catholicos e o 2° por ser sacerdote, e por 
confessar aos Catholicos. — Liur. 10, c. 41. 

Abeto Joannes. 

Filho da Oziero Race, primo do Emperador ; muitos annos com 
consentimento do mesmo Emperador uiueo liuremente professandose 
sempre na corte por Catholico ; depois llie confiscarao seus he's, 
e otiuerad muito tempo prezo em cadeas em casa de sua propria maj, 
que era grande herege, elke fazia grandes perrarias ; tudo sofreo 
sempre com grande constancia. — Liur. 10, c. 41. 

Abetb Anfdr. 

Filho do \ iso Rej Keba Christos, desterrado por Catholico, sofreo 
odesterro muito tempo com grande constancia, ate que otirarao delle, 
respeitando aos grandes merecimentos de sen Paj. — Liur. 10, c. 41. 

Abetd Oldo Dauid. 

Abetd Faciladds. 

Filhos da Ozierd Romana Ore, que morreo Catholica ; primeiro 
muito tempo selhes pirmittio uiuerem na Fee de Roma, ate que os 
desterrarao pola nao quererem largar. — Liur. 10, c. 41. 

Azage Oldo Christos. 

Sacerdote muito uisto nos liuros de Ethiopia, e muito [Xf«] 
eloquente na sua lingua, andou muito tempo escondido pola santa 
fee ; foi achado e condenado a desterro. — Liur. 10, c. 41. 
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Evolution of MagadhI. By Axantaprasad Baxerji-SastrI, M.A., 
D.riiil. Introduction. Oxford, 1922. 

This is an advance print of the introductory pages (fifty -two in all) 
of a dissertation on the Evolution of MagadhI offered bv Pro- 
fessor Banerji-Sastri as an exercise for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy at Oxford. As it is only a portion of the complete work — 
it breaks off in the middle of an account of the Asoka texts — and as 
its author's final conclusions are not stated, it would not be fair to 
him to criticize the opinions which are here only adumbrated. Suffice 
it to say that, in his introductory chapter, he appears to follow the 
theory first expounded by Hoernle, and since generally accepted, of 
a Primary MagadhI Prakrit of the Yedic period, developing through 
Pali (here following Windisch and the present writer), literary MagadhI 
Prakrit, and Magadha Apabhraiiisa, into modern Bengali. He has 
evidently studied nearly all the literature dealing with the subject, 
and carefully gives his authority for every statement, but does not 
appear to have been aware of two works that have lately been 
published. The first of these is the important series of articles on 
Old Hindi by Pandit C'andradhar Sarma Gulerl in Volume II of the 
new series of the Xagarl- praam nl Patrikd, and the other is Professor 
Jacobi's valuable account of Apabhramsa prefixed to his edition of the 
Bhavisattn Kahn of Dhanavala, 1 completed and revised in the Intro- 
duction to his edition of the Sanatkumdracaritam of Haribhadra. 2 

Mr. Gulerl has dealt at great length, with hundreds of examples, 
on the development of Hindi from Apabhraiiisa, and has shown how 
some of the verses cpioted by Hemacandra are still current in 
Rajputana, word for word (with the necessary allowances for 
linguistic development) in almost the same forms as those given by the 
Prakrit grammarian. Professor Jacobi has thrown a brilliant light on 
the history of the origins of literary Apabhraiiisa, and of its relations, 
on the one hand, with Prakrit, and, on the other hand, with Desya 
forms of speech. I suspect that a study of his cogent arguments 


1 Munich, 191S. 


2 Munich, 19*21. 
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would induce Professor Banerji-Sastri to modify some of his statements 
regarding this stage of Indian language development. 

The Professor has been misled by Pischel (Prakrit Grammar, § 1) 
m stating that Markandeva includes non-Aryan languages under the 
name of Apabhraiiisa. In the passage referred to, Markandeya 
is merely quoting from Rama-'arman (Tarkavaglsa), and a comparison 
of the statements of the two authors shows that, when giving the names 
of Dra vidian countries, they did not mean that the Dra vidian languages 
spoken there were forms of Apabhraiiisa. All that they implied was 
that the literarv Apabhraiiisa written by Sanskrit or Prakrit scholars 
resident in those countries had developed certain minor dialectic 
peculiarities. 1 This Apabhraiiisa was used as a literarv koiv>) over the 
whole of India from the Himalaya to Cape Comorin. As such, it 
covered even Buddhist Eastern India, and was there (with, as usual, 
local modifications) employed for literary purposes. The literary 
Apabhraiiisa of the (Eastern) Duhakosa, and the Avabattha Bhasa of 
Vidyapati Thakur are based on Western, not on MagadhI Prakrit. 3 

On the other hand, there appear to have been literary works in 
what may be called Desva Prakrits, or Desva Apabhraiiisas, long 
before the fixation of literary Apabhraiiisa. In course of time, the local 
languages having no literary standards to retard their development, 
these early works quickly became unintelligible, just as Hindi of the 
thirteenth century is unintelligible to the non-expert reader of the 
nineteenth. Originally popular in character, with unintelligibility 
they lost their popularity and disappeared, though efforts were made 
for their preservation by the preparation of Desi KSsas, which explained 
the obsolete Desya words retained by them. A well-known example is 
Hemacandra's Dtslnamamdla . But the growth of literary Apabhraiiisa, 
with its fixed standards of grammar and vocabulary, finally caused the 
supersession of these older popular works. We know of one — the 
TaraiigavatJ of Padalipta— written before the fifth century of our era, 
which seven hundred years or so later w'as intelligible only to the 
learned, and was therefore translated by an unknown author into 
Literary Apabhraiiisa, under the name of Tarantjaloki. The original 
has been lost, but the anonymous translation has come down to us. 3 

The above is not written as criticism, but as a supplement to the 
information given by Professor Banerji-Sastrl in his study of the growth 

1 Se3 JRAS. 1913, p. SSI. 2 Jaerbi, Sanukumaracnt lUnn, p. xxviii. 

3 Jacobi. S tnatkumaracaritam. p. xvm. The Tniafijalola has been admirably 
tuui-1 ited into German by I’tofessor Leumann, under the name of “ Die Xonne " in 
the Zeitschrift fit) Buddhismus, tii, pp. 193 ff., 27211. 
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of ail Indian vernacular. Indeed, as I have hinted, ail serious criticism 
must await the completion of the whole work. The specimen which 
he has given encourages ns to hope that this will form a solid con- 
tribution to Indian philologv. 

G. A. G. 

C \MIiF.UI.EV. 

loth .fill;,. l')-r>. 

Die yrPAR.visAOE. Untersuchungen zur altindischen Literatur- mid 
Sagengeschichte. Yon Jarl Ciiarpextier. 8vo. Uppsala. 1922. 
Dr dr A. Untersuchungen aim altindischen Glauben imd Kultus. 
Inaugural dissertation von Erxst Arb.max. 8vo. Uppsala, 1922. 
These two books mav be fittingly noticed together, for they treat 
kindred subjects, their authors stand to one another in the relation 
of master and disciple, and they Doth issue from the school of Indian 
philology in the ancient university of Uppsala, the fine scholarly 
standard of which they fully maintain. 

The 8uparnadhyaya, or " Chapter of the Bird ”. is a little poem 
obviouslv belonging to the later \ edit* period, and narrating the 
legend of the divine bird Garucla. It has somewhat puzzled 
Sanskritists bv certain obscurities in its diction and its references, 
and some of them, notably Hertel. have therefore seen in it a specimen 
of the “ llgvedic drama ", while others, with Oldenberg, would regard 
it as an example of the dkh/jdoa. or legendary narrative composed 
of prose changeable at the will of the singer or reciter surrounding a 
skeleton of unalterable verses, such as is the case with the Pali Jatakas. 
As both the “ drama -theory " and the “ dl/p/u an -theory " were 
originally invented in order to give a satisfactory interpretation of 
certain Hgvedic hvnms. Professor Charpencier has opened his book 
with a careful criticism of their application to the latter. His con- 
clusion as regards dklv/dna is. in his own words, “that the Jatakas 
indeed are on the whole to be judged by Oldenberg' s theory, but that 
they stand in no genetic relation to existing \ cdic literature, as the 
older specimens of the class of literature to which the Jatakas belong 
have vanished without leaving a trace : that no dk/n/diuis exist in 
the Epics, and that, moreover, none of the texts of the Brahmana- 
literature which writers have wished to use as evidences for the 
dkhi/dna-themv fit the rules of that theory . . . that in the post A edic 
period the dkhi/dm postulated by Oldenberg did not exist at all. but 
first arose in the earlier phases of the Jauika-licerature . . . that in 
the Dgveda also the <7A7i///nm-theory can find no place, and the form 
v«l. ii. run iv. 
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composed of prose and poetry which we meet in the Jatakas, etc., 
arose at the outset from a popular literature remote from the Yedic 
texts that have come down to us. " These are weighty conclusions, 
and as regards the Rgveda and the Epics it seems to me that 
Dr. Charpentier has fairly established them. As to the Brahmanas 
and Jatakas, however — speaking with the utmost respect and 
diffidence — I venture to think that the arguments are rather less 
cogent. As the argumentum ex silentio is uncertain, and as the method 
of akhyana — narratives in alterable prose and stereotyped verse — which 
was used for the Jatakas, is still commonly employed in many forms 
of religious recitations, especially Puranic, and as the Pauranikas 
borrowed from the Yedic Aitihasikas the bulk of their legend- 
materials, it seems unsafe to deny in general terms the existence of 
dkhydnas in the Brahmanic circles in which the Brahmana literature 
arose, though it is perhaps impossible to prove their existence. 

Dealing next with the drama-theory Dr. Charpentier shows 
that it cannot be applied generally to the Rgveda. He allows it only 
for x, 51-3 and 86 — an important admission — while maintaining 
that all other dialogue-hymns of the RY. belong to the epic genus. 

Coming now to the Suparna-saga, he studies it in its Yedic form, 
especially in RY. iv, 26-7, and then as it is presented in later Yedic 
and Epic works. Then he deals with the text of the Suparnadhvava, 
which he edits with critical notes and translation. A careful pre- 
liminary examination leads him to the conclusion that the tristubh 
verses in it are older than the anustubh verses now mixed with them, 
and contain epic dialogues (the tristubh, as elsewhere appears, was 
from earliest times used in dialogue) ; and he further shows that the 
part of the legend given in Sup. 20. 1 ff., agrees in the main with RY. iv, 
26-7, that in the story of Kadru and Yinata given in Sat. Brah. Ill, 
vi, 2, 2-7, we have the oldest surviving form of that saga, that the 
Sauparna of the Mahabharata is mainly (though not exclusively) 
based upon the older tristubh version of our Suparnadhvava, and that 
the latter was probably the sole source of Ramayana III, xxxv, 27 ff. 
The origins of the legend are then discussed. They are, according to 
our author, twofold, viz. the saga of Kadru and Yinata and the saga 
of the Rape of the Soma, with which is likewise connected the old tale 
of the Churning of the Ocean. The first of these is traced back into the 
realm of the beast-fable, the character of Garuda in later legend and 
cult discussed, and the stories of the Roc, familiar to us from Sindbad, 
narrated and connected with the Garuda-legend, with much else. 
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The above brief and imperfect analysis indicates the wide extent 
of the ground traversed by Dr. C'harpentier. It must be added that 
throughout his literary peregrinations he carries with him an ample 
viaticum of exact learning and scholarly method. Even when unable 
to accept some of his conclusions, the reader will only dissent with 
extreme respect and diffidence. Without hypotheses there can be 
no scientific progress : and Dr. Charpentier’s hypotheses are always 
broad-based upon good foundations of erudition and judgment. 

From the work of the master we pass to that of the disciple. It is 
a peculiar pleasure for a reviewer to notice a book in which he finds 
some of his favourite theories set forth and proved by scientific demon- 
stration. Dr. Arbman's central argument is that the god Rudra of the 
Yedie religion, the Siva of classical literature, was originally a stranger 
to the Yedie pantheon, and belonged to the popular cults, in which 
from earliest times he figures as the lord of the demon-world, a 
spirit of terror and death whose home was in the northern mountains 
and who was the head of a motley troop of kindred spirits, the Rudras ; 
that the Yedie priesthood admitted him to the company of their 
celestials, thereby partly obscuring his real nature in their own circles, 
and considerably altering some parts of his primitive rites : and that 
while in the later Yedie age the original personalities of the other 
gods faded away, Rudra reasserted his primitive character and gained 
increasing recognition, until his worship spread over almost the whole 
of India, preserving most of its grim pre-Yedic features. This 
hypothesis, it seems to me. has been demonstrated very ably by 
Dr. Arbman. His learning is wide, embracing not only Yedie and 
Sanskrit literature, but also the data of modern Indian folk-religion, 
and he handles it with sound method and sober judgment. 

In the establishment of his thesis Dr. Arbman raises a number of 
interesting points, notably che fundamental difference between the 
priestly religion represented in the Yedas and Yedie literature and the 
popular worship of spirits, as a rule potentially malefic, which finds 
expression in the cult of Rudra-.Siva ; the probability that temples 
and images were already in Yedie times used in popular cults, though 
unknown to the Yedie Smut a texts : the fact that the word deca 
even in Yedie times occasionally signifies demons, and that its usual 
specific limitation to the celestial gods is due to the exclusiveness of 
the Yedie priesthood ; the various meanings of the plural Rudras, 
which in RY. signifies the Maruts and in later Yedie literature denotes 
sometimes a more or less abstract group of gods probably derived by 
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priestly ingenuity from the .M a ruts of the RY.. and sometimes, again, 
the (lemon troop of Rudra, or demons in general : the nature of 
bhfitas and kindred spirits : the cult of Ganeoi. who apparently belongs 
to the same family: the connexion of Rudra-Siva with snakes and dogs : 
and the red and black colours attributed to him. As regards the first 
of these points, while fully assenting to Dr. Arbman's general argument. 
I suspect that he is sometimes slightly inclined to over-estimate the 
simplicity of popular cults : some of the Sinhalese devil-rituals are very 
complicated indeed. In connexion with the red colour of Rudra, to 
which according to tradition he owes that name, it would be interesting 
to have a detailed study of the etymology of the epithet St at, which is 
usually taken to mean " gracious ", by a euphemism similar to that 
which produced the Greek Ei'fien o<:>. but has also been derived with 
considerable plausibility from the Tamil siaut, " red-man. - ’ Space 
forbids us from dwelling as we would wish upon these and many other 
points arising in the course of Dr. Arbman's discussions, and we take 
leave of him with hearty thanks and a sincere hope to see more from 
his scholarly pen. 

There is one desideratum that we must deplore in both these works : 
neither has an index. 

L. D. B. 


The \ ixaya-pattrika of Telasi-imsa. With a commentary by 
Pan hit Ramesvara Bhatta. pp. U --G - 374 - 6— A Indian 
Press : Allahabad, 1913. Price 2 rupees. 

The delay in the publication of this notice is due to the late 
disturbed condition of Europe. A copy of the book was sent to the 
School of Oriental Studies during the war, but a German submarine, 
with scant sympathy for a great Indian poet, diverted its course to 
the bottom of the Mediterranean. As it is of special value to European 
students of Indian literature, and as it appears to be little known in 
this country, I make no excuse for now drawing attention to it. even 
though nine years have passed since its publication. 

Pandit Ramesvara Bhatta had already done good service in the 
cause of making Tulasl-dasa accessible to the general reader by his 
edition of the more famous Ramn-caritn-mannsa of the same poet 
(Bombay. 1904), in which each verse of the original is accompanied by 
a literal translation into simple modern Hindi. This gave an excellent 
introduction to the poet's archaic AwadhI, which not infrequently 
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presents difficulties to the beginner. The poem, it is true, is simple 
enough in style, but the unfamiliar dialect is apt to discourage even 
an enthusiastic learner. 

The Rama-carita-manasa is a narrative poem. Its author had 
no need for the employment of an unusual vocabulary, and it is his 
mastery of the home language of the Indian villager that has secured 
its universal popularity in Hindustan. But the Yinaya-pattrika 
is a work of an altogether different nature. The legend regarding its 
inception explains its character. Tulasi-dasa's teaching that Rama 
accepts freely the greatest sinner who is genuinely repentant aroused 
much opposition in the priest-ridden Benares, and he became the 
object of violent persecution. At length he had a dream, in which 
Hanuman appeared to him. consoling him, telling him that he was 
blameless, and advising him to become a complainant in the court 
of the Lord Himself. Write," said he, " a Vinaj/a-pattrifca, a petition 
of complaint, and I will get an order passed upon it by the Master, 
and will be empowered to punish the present evil age." On this 
advice the book was written. The whole forms a series of prayers, 
addressed, one by one. to the various minor gods, as door-keepers 
and courtiers of the Supreme, and then, in an outburst of passionate 
entreaty and self-humiliation, to the Deity Himself. The final verse 
tells how, as in the case of an earthly monarch, the petition was granted 
under Rama's own signature. 

The style of the work is very different from that of the Rama- 
eavita-manasa. It is that of a petition to an earthly monarch, 
couched iu a courtly vocabulary full of high-flown words and phrases. 
These, in the context, are appropriate enough, but they do not tend 
to make the poem comprehensible to anyone who is not a learned 
man. Moreover, the intense fervour of the writer often carries him 
into an extremity of passion, bursting forth iu an elliptical style very 
different from the limpid beauty of his narrative poems. Nevertheless, 
the ” Book of Petitions " is one of the most important documents 
in the religious historv of India. We have here a man. whose influence 
for good over generations of Indians cannot be exaggerated, laying 
bare the inmost recesses of his heart and displaying his most intimate 
feelings towards die Deitv and towards that Deitv's relations to 
humanitv with a freedom from reticence and with a poetic fervour that 
have rarelv been equalled. It is a book of confessions, but the con- 
fessions of a pure and faithful soul. 

It will be gathered from the foregoing remarks that the Yinaya- 
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pattrika is bv no means an easy book for the beginner. By him it 
must be read with a commentary or with a translation. Several 
commentaries, excellent in their wav. have been published, 1 but the) 
are meant rather for Indian scholars than for the less highly educated 
Pandit Ramesvara Bhatta's commentary is of a different character. 
To each verse is added a literal translation into modern Hindi, and 
besides this there are plentiful notes on the meanings of obscure 
passages or of uncommon words. It thus offers not only to every 
educated Indian but also to European students of the history of 
Indian religions, an edition of this great poem which can be studied 
with pleasure and which enables the reader to enjoy, without 
impediment, its many beauties. The printing and general get-up of 
the book is in every wav worthy of the well-known " Indian Press 
from which it has issued, and I can cordially recommend it to everyone 
who desires to gain an understanding of the mind-workings of one of 
the greatest of India’s prophet-poets. 

G. A. G. 


Ax Elementary and Practical Grammar of the Galla or Oromo 
Language. By Arnold \Y. IIodsox, C.M.C., F.R.G.S., Colonial 
Civil Service and Craven IT. Walker, Sudan Civil Service 
(sometime scholar of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge), His 
Majesty's Consuls in Ethiopia. London (S.P.C.K.), 1022. 

The materials available for the study cf Galla have hitherto not 
been very abundant, and (with the exception of Viterbo’s, for those who 
know Italian), useful rather to philologists than to students requiring 
a practical knowledge of the language. As it is much used in Abyssinia, 
and the Galla (Boran and others) are still fairlv numerous in the north- 
eastern part of the Kenya C'olonv, there is eertainlv room fcr a book 
of the kind here provided. Within a small compass it gives the most 
essential features of the grammar, with short vocabularies and exercises. 
The table of verbs, with their derived forms, at the end of the book, 
the Enghsh-Galla vocabulary, and the series of connected texts will 
all be found extremely useful. Some of the texts are given both in 
Roman and Amhanc characters, the latter being generallv used and 
understood by the more educated Galla and adopted in Galla books 

1 I have >eeu the Vmny<i-rn»tl rikd of Raja Ratna Siriiha (Charkhari, 1876), the 
lid mu tntt m-hritlhiuT of Sna-prakasa (3id eel.. Lucknow. 1 STS), and the Vinaya- 
yvwKyn of Baijnath Kut nii I Lucknow. ISflJ). 
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printed, for use in Abyssinia, e.g. in the Galla Bible, translated by 
Onesimus Ncsib. 

Galla, it mav be scarcely necessary to remark, is a Hamitic language, 
closelv related to Somali, and its structure is very interesting from a 
philological point of view. It is not included as a separate study in 
Meinhofs Sprachen der Hamden, but that work contains much 
calculated to throw light on Galla grammar. Relations, remote and 
indirect, but conceivably possible, between Galla (or some earlier 
speech of the same stock) and the Bantu languages, may be indicated 
by such points as the causative in -is-. But problems like this lie 
outside the scope of Messrs. Hodson and Walker's book, which can be 
warmly recommended for the purpose it is intended to serve. 

A. Werner. 


Die Spraciie der Bo oder Bankon in Kamervn. Ion Friedrich 
Spelt.enberu. mit Beitraoex von Carl Meinhof und Johanna 
Vohrincer. Berlin (D. Reimer). Hamburg (0. Boysen), 1922. 

Bo or Bankon (Sir H. H. Johnston s No. 212, x\.bo) ] is a Bantu 
language, spoken in the neighbourhood of the \\ uri River, in the 
Cameroons. It is quite distinct from l)uala. and. according to the 
authority just referred to, has been strongly influenced by the semi- 
Bantu languages of the north-east. Its relationship to (1) Duala and 
(2) the more typical eastern Bantu languages may be deduced from 
the following table of noun-classes. 


P/cJiif *. 

Bo. 

D'xPa. 

(inn da. 

Xyan jn . 

S nth Hi. 

mu- Man. 

1. mut. 

moto. 

omu-ntu. 

mu -nt u. 

m-tu. 

va- 

2. hot. 

bato. 

alia-ntu. 

a-ntu. 

wa-tu. 

mu> Heart. 

3. nuiem. 

nnilema. 

omn-tima. 

m-tima. 

m-tima 
(arc ha 

mi- 

4. miom. 

milema. 

emi-tima. 

mi-tima. 

nu-tima. 

ll- Tooth. 

5. i-soij. 

[dina 

’* name.” 

eri-nvo. 

1 

dzino. 

j i no. 

ma- 

*». ma-soq. 

[mina - 
ma-ina 

ama-nyo. 

•] 

mano. 

meno. 

ki- Thinjr. 

7. kyom 

(ki-om; 

voma. 

>• 

oki-ntu. 

ehi-ntu. 

ki-tu. 

vi- 

8. bi-om. 

bema. 

cbi-ntu. 

zi-ntu. 

vi-tu. 

ni- House. 

9. mlaii. 

ndabo. 

Otljll. 

Jlumba. 

jlumba. 

li-ni- 

10. ndau. 

ndabo. 

onju. 

jlumba. 

jlumba. 


1 Bankon may 1>e the same a* Boiikon (BoI)kel), “ Bonkom " of Koelle). but tins 
is entered as a separate language by Johnston f foinj-nratire Study, i. (530, 6+1 ; 
ii, 1+6). 
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Frerize s. Bo. Duala. Ganda. Xi/an/a. Sinihvi. 

lu- Tongues. 11. [not found.] [not found.] olu-limi. lu-zi u-limi. 

" string ”, 

tu- Birds. 12. [not found.] lo-non fotu-lo ftu-In [not found.] 

pi. to 19. “ sleep “ .sleep ”.] 

ka- Little child. 13. [not found.] [not found.] kana. kamwana. [not found.] 

vu- Brain. u. (wu) bar). boqgo. obwoqgo. uwoijo. uboqgo. 

ku- Death. 15. [not found.] [not found.] okufa. kufa. kufa. 

pa- Place (at). 10. „ „ wantu. pantu. 

ku- „ (to). 17. „ „ kuntu. 1 kuntu. 

mu- „ (in). 18. „ „ muntu. 1 muntu. 

pi- Bird. 19. fi-nun (pi. i-non. [not found.] [not found.] [not found. ] 

Mil-nun 14 ). 

7U- Giant. 20. [not found.] [not found.] ogu-ntu. .. ., 

711- ,, 21. „ ,, [not found.] chi-muntu. ji-tu. 

Here there are several interesting points to note. The thirteenth 
(hi-, diminutive) class is not found either in Bo or in Duala : the 
twelfth (tu-), which is usually its plural (it is found with a different 
use in Ganda, and in a few words in Xvanja, where it is no longer a 
diminutive, the regular diminutive plural prefix being //-). exists in 
Duala (but not in Bo) as the plural of 19, which last is confined to the 
western Bantu languages. 2 The fourteenth prefix is usually a collective 
or abstract, without a plural— sometimes it is a plural prefix corre- 
sponding to 13 : occasionally, as in Ganda. it performs the double 
function. It also does double duty in Bo, but the class to which it 
serves as plural is 19. The locative classes seem to have disappeared 
without leaving a trace. 

The infinitive prefix hi- has also disappeared ; its place is taken by 
1 - (for which reason infinitives used as nouns are placed in the fifth 
class). This loss appears to affect most of the western Bantu languages 
from Angola northward ; in Kongo only two verbs (kicenda ” go,” 
and kwiza " come ) have ku prefixed in the infinitive, and this is all 
the more remarkable because we know from Brusciotto’s grammar that 
the hi- infinitive was still used at Sao Salvador in the middle of the 
seventeenth century. 

It is further remarkable that in Bo the infinitive is distinguished 
by a suffix g preceded bv a vowel which varies with the vowel of the 
stem, e.g. i-fim-eg '• to climb , i-nig-ig " to bend ”, i-mot-og " to 
squeeze , etc. Consonant endings occur to an extent unusual in any 

1 These forms are probably not in actual use. I 11 Swahili the actual words are no 
longer found, thoir place being taken by the Arabic mnhali , but the three concords 
are still traceable. 

See Johnston, I'untiiaratire Study, li, 228, where it is treated as a variation of 
the eighth prefix and called “ S a ’. There is a trace of this class in Kaianga 
(8. Rhodesia). 
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Bantu language, which hears out what has been said as to the 
transitional character of Bo. 

The grammar has been worked out under the editorship of 
Professor Meinhof (who contributes the introductory remarks on 
phonetics) with all the care and thoroughness to be expected from 
German scholarship. Its usefulness is increased by a series of exercises, 
bv two vocabularies (for a great part of which credit must be given to 
Frau Johanna Yohringer), and some texts, with translation and notes. 

The monograph has been issued as a supplement to the invaluable 
Zeitschrift furEi nyeborenen -S prachen ( formerly Zeitsch rift far Kolnnml- 
s prachen), which has continued to appear, in spite of adverse circum- 
stances, up to the present, but is in danger of extinction unless further 
support can be Secured. It is to be hoped that this appeal will not fail 
to meet with adequate response from those interested in linguistic 
science, whether in the Old World or the Xew. 

A. Werner. 


Die Volksdichtuxg der Wakwet.i. Sprichworter, Fabelx end 
Marc hex, Parabelx, Eatsei. uxd Lieder. Gesammelt unci 
ausgewahlt von C. J. Bexder, von 1899-1910 Missionar in 
Kamerun. Berlin (D. Reimer), Hamburg (C. Boysen), 1922. 

The Wakweli are the tribe sometimes called Bakwiri. 1 Very little 
has hitherto been written about them, though their language was 
studied some twenty or thirtv years ago by Count Rogoczynski an 
English translation of whose notes appeared in an early numbe: of the 
Journal of the African Society. They are among the farthest north- 
western outliers of the Bantu family, and live on the south and south- 
east slopes of the Cameroon* Mountain. They appear to be closely 
related to their neighbours, the Duala, Ewori. and Mongo tribes. 

This collection comprises 150 proverbs, 77 tales, fables, and 
" parables " (the aptness of the last designation seems a little doubtful), 
and some riddles and songs. A Hamburg student of folk-lore. Herr J. 
Ipsen, has contributed a very interesting introduction, in which the 
stories are compared with the numerous African variants, as well as 
with others from Europe. Ada. and America. 

The Wakweli have been comparatively isolated for a long period 
from the main stock of the Bantu family, and this explains why many 

1 Thin form, according to Herr Bernini, is *' ein Irrtum. dei auk llei Iniunjj man^el- 
liaften Horens uml un*»emi«;eiuler Keuntnis der Sprach*;e~etZL‘ kommt 
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tales, which are quite recognizable as variants of well-known Bantu 
themes, have departed so widely from the typical form. Thus we have 
(p. 109) a curious and apparently imperfect version of the tale given 
by M. Junod (in Chants et Contes des Baronga) as " Les Trois 
Yaisseaux , which is probably, as Herr Ipsen points out, of Indian 
origin (he refers to an important essay on this subject by Th. Benfey : 
Kleine Schriften, iii, p. 94). This story has reached peoples so far 
apart as the Yao of East Africa and the Kru of the Ivory Coast. 

Yo. 20 (p. 51) : Ygondo na Enjo ” The Girl and the Leopard ", 
is the well-known story of the wilful maiden who refuses all eligible 
suitors to accept in the end a leopard (or. in other versions, a hvena, 
an ogre, or a " devil ") appearing in the guise of a handsome stranger. 
Yo. 25, " The Girl's Marriage." is the same theme, combined with a 
different one. The disguised bridegroom, in this instance, is a fish — 
the ndondo-ndume, who borrowed another skin in place of his own 
— that being covered with a noisome eruption. (lie has in the end 
to resume his own, and the tale thus, differs from that current in East 
Africa as to the exchange of legs and eves between the millipede and 
the snake, which has left the one legless and the other blind.) Other 
well-known themes are that of the race (p. 48) between the tortoise 
and some other animal (here an antelope), which he wins by planting 
out his family all along the course ; and that of the murdered lad 
whose bones reveal the secret to his mother (p. 94). Yo. 17 (p. 49). 

The Chimpanzee and the Man." is recorded from the Congo area bv 
the late \\ . H. Stapleton. It is not likely to occur outside the West 
African region, to which the anthropoid apes are confined. 

The whole collection is of unusual interest, both from a linguistic 
and an anthropological point of view, and cannot be too warmlv 
commended. As a specimen of the language we mav cpiote two 
proverbs : — 

.Lia loko as.i kaka lomba : " One hand does not tie up (a) bundle." 

Mweni asala wua : " A guest does not eat II ua ” (a poor kind 
of vegetable). 


A. Werner. 
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The Grammar of the Lamba Language. By Clement M. Doke, 
II. A. (Published under the joint auspices of the University of the 
A itwatersrand and the Council of Education. Witwatersrand.) 
London : Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co.. Ltd., 1922. 

Lamba is spoken " throughout the Xdola district of North-West 
Rhodesia and in the southern ' tongue ' of the Katanga district of 
the Congo Beige . It was treated by the late A. C'. Madan as practically 
one language with Lala (a classification followed in Sir Harry Johnston's 
Comjmratire fit nth/ of Bantu and Semi-Bantu Languages), and scarcely 
distinct even from the neighbouring Wisa. Mr. Doke. however, is of 
opinion that " though there are such great resemblances between these 
three dialects that a speaker of any one of them would be tolerably 
understood bv spealcers of the others, yet the divergencies of grammar 
and phonetics and the differences of vocabulary are such as to make a 
separate treatment of them a necessity ". He considers that in Lamba 
we find a very primitive form of Bantu. Whether this is so or not 
(and the comparative primitiveness of a Bantu language is not 
altogether an easy matter to decide), it certainly is a very interesting 
form of speech. The fact that the sixth class pronoun is a would, in 
our opinion, indicate a later stage than that represented by Girvama. 
Ganda, etc., which have preserved the form ga : but this can scarcely be 
pressed in view of the fact that " primitive " features are apt to occur 
sporadically : a language which shows some may be deficient in others, 
which, in their turn, may be found in one of (apparently) later 
development. 

The phonetic section of this book has been most carefully worked 
out. It is a pity that the symbols of the International Phonetic 
Association have not been more extensively adopted than has been 
found possible here : but this, no doubt, is partly due to typographical 
difficulties, and partly to the author’s having in view a system of 
spelling designed for native readers, for whom some of the symbols 
in question might prove unnecessarily confusing. For this latter reason 
■iv has been adopted in place of u for the bilabial fricative, while, at 
the same time, it serves to emphasize the fact that the sound is really 
nearer >c than r. 

With regard to grammar, it seems a pity that Ur. Doke has not 
followed Bleeks arrangement of the classes, which greatly simplifies 
comparative work — as any one who has used Meinhofs LnnOehrc 
will agree. One canno f help regretting, moreover, that he should have 
formulated a svstem of '' declensions ", which does not correspond with 
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anything usually understood by that term, and has made five " cases ’’ 
for which one can scarcely see the necessity. Properly speaking, there 
is no such thing as " case " in Bantu ; the possessive is expressed not 
by an inflection of the noun, but bv a prefixed particle agreeing with the 
thing possessed ; there is no difference in form between nominative 
and accusative (in fact, Mr. Doke includes both these in his 
" absolutive ' case), and the omission of the initial vowel in the 
vocative can hardly be held to constitute a case-inflection, since (a) 
this vowel is omitted for other reasons in a variety of instances, and 
(h) it is a debatable point among modern grammarians whether the 
vocative should be called a " case ” at all. The distinctive marks of 
the “ declensions ’, though some of them are certainly noteworthy and 
do not seem to have been recorded elsewhere, scarcely warrant the use 
here made of them. In particular, we find that nouns of " Declension 
B (i.e. practically, personal nouns having no prefix) prefix the 
possessive pronoun instead of the possessive particle, e.g. ilinso l/akiva 
(not lya) ciwa, " the dove's eye " ; whereas we have akalemo lea 
(net kakwe) inf it mu, etc. Now this construction is quite common 
elsewhere — cf. in Swahili mama i/ake /ale mwanantkr, 1 but it has never 
been previously pointed out that it is confined to a particular class of 
nouns ; it would be interesting to trace out how far this distinction 
holds in languages other than Lamba. Similarly, so far as I am 
aware, no law has yet been discovered for the retention or dropping of 
the normal prefix after the diminutive ka (e g. aka-ntu, but ka-mu-si). 
On the face of it, Meinliof s suggestion — that plural prefixes were at 
first invariably added to singular prefixes and, ill most cases, afterwards 
dropped does not seem unreasonable, and might be applied as well to 
augmentative and diminutive prefixes. But Mr. Doke has made this 
distinction the ground for separating diminutives into two classes— 
4 and 4 a in which few, I think, will be found to agree with him. 

In Meinhof s remarks on possibly lost noun-classes, he instances 
nouns with the prefix ka- which are not diminutives— e.g. in Herero 
and in Ganda. In Lamba we have evidence of, possibly, two such 
classes: one of male animals (kalwre " zebra ’, otherwise iutbishi ; 
kapati buffalo , otherwise hi /all, unboah ), and one of verbal nouns 
indicating the agent (kalama " watchman from lama ; watch ” 
kaloln looking-glass , from loin " look ). Both these are treated as 
of "Class In", and prefix an- to form the plural : but, if Madan was not 

1 I’. S.u-Kux calls tUU construction -‘pi-ses,if renforcc” I Gram, lies Dvilecte s 
Sirnhihs. i>. 1101. 
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mistaken in assigning to them plurals in in-, tliev might seem to be in 
process of assimilation with the diminutive kn-tn- classes ( Week's. 
13 and 12). 

The fact that this hook provides numerous starting-points for 
discussion which, in some cases, may end in serious differences of 
opinion, is rather a tribute to its importance than the reverse, and it 
must certainly be pronounced a valuable- contribution to the progress 
of Bantu Studies. 

It is impossible to do it justice within our limits, but we may single 
out for special commendation the careful treatment of the 
Demonstrative, the chapter on " Derivative Verbs ”, which recognizes 
several forms too frequently overlooked, such as the Stative in -mm 
and the ” Contaotive ” (a useful new term) in -u/a, and the Yen- 
interesting and suggestive section dealing with Onomatopoeia. In 
connexion with the second of these may be noticed a list (pp. 117-18) 
of other forms derived from select roots only, to which as vet no 
grammatical position has been assigned ". .Most of these have not. so 
far as I know, been recorded elsewhere, though some, at least, exist, 
as fijiaqa, in Swahili, with the meaning " mould pots ". But -ijgana 
is certainly found as a reciprocal ending in some languages, e g. Kongo, 
and all the examples given by Mr Doke are in harmonv with the 
peculiar uses of the Bantu reciprocal (cf. Swahili viriijgana " be 
round ”, which might be the reciprocal of a f,.rm in -rjga otherwise 
unrecognized in Swahili.) That it should be confined to roots in l is 
a point requiring further investigation : it mav he purelv accidental. 
In conclusion, the " denominative suffix ” -pa (here called a " Comple- 
mentary Suffix ”). which forms verbs from adjective stems, should 
not have been placed under this heading. It is not a derived form of 
the verb, but a distinct formation. 

A. \Y FRNEP . 


Assyrian Grammar, with Chrkstomathy and Glossary. Bv 
Samuel A. B. Mercer. Bh.D.. D.D.. of the Western Theological 
Seminary, Chicago. London: Luzac A Co.. 1921. 

In this little book of 122 octavo pages, the reader will find all that 
lie needs to introduce him to a knowledge of one of the most interesting 
of the Semitic languages of W estern Asia, either ancient or modern. 
W ithout going so far as to say that Assyrian is " the Sanskrit of the 
Semitic tongues ” — that proud position belongs, in all probability, to 
classical Arabic — we may say that we have here a very ancient form 
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of Semitic speech, and well worth the attention of all Semitic scholars. 
That it has its difficulties no one familiar with this ancient language 
will denv, but its difficulties themselves form, to all right-minded 
students, one of its attractions, for they give scope to the imagination 
and the natural desire of mankind to succeed where the cleverest may 
have failed. Discoveries, however, are no longer the events of every 
two or three davs or weeks, and this is a pity, but one may come across 
something of importance at any time, provided one has the material 
needed — either an untranslated or an imperfectly understood 
inscription. 

In the present book we have not only a sketch of Assvro-Babvlonian 
grammar, but also a good selection of extracts showing what has 
hitherto been found in the inscriptions of Babylonia and Assyria — 
extracts which give a good reason for taking up the study. The 
grammar itself occupies 68 pages, treating of the syllabary and the 
method of writing, the phonology, the pronouns, verbal forms, nouns 
and their suffixes, adjectives, etc., and finally sections upon the syntax. 
From here onwards to the end of the book (pp. 69-122) the student 
will find the C'hrestomathy. Sign-list, and Glossary. And this, to many, 
will doubtless prove to be the most interesting part of the book, for 
we have ‘‘The Titles and Deeds of Hammurabi’’, “The Siege of 
Damascus and the Tribute of Jehu ", " Assurbanipal’s First Egyptian 
Campaign ", " Accession-Prayer of Nebuchadnezzar II to Marduk ”, 
" From Istar’s Descent into Hades ", “ A Lamentation ”, “ An 
Observation of the Moon ”, and " Assyrian Letters It is true that 
with regard to some of these the beginner will certainly find difficulties, 
but the extract with “ Model Analysis ”, which forms chapter 31, 
will show him how these things are done, and will doubtless give hints. 

It will probably be admitted that this is a goodly selection and a 
varied one, and in a work in which more space were available could 
have been greatly extended. Indeed, it is needless to sav that a still 
greater variety could have been given if the legends, incantations, 
charms, penitential psalms, Tal-al-Amarna letters, late Babylonian 
letters, and the contracts of Assyria and Babylonia, etc., had been 
drawn upon. Specimens of the three classes of syllabaries — those 
texts upon which, with the grammatical inscriptions, our knowledge 
of the language is based — will be found on pp. 16-18. 

It has already been said that Assvrian (otherwise Akkadian or 
Semitic Babylonian) is one of the most interesting languages known. 
It cannot be said that the Semites are good grammarians, and the 
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Assyrc-Babylonians were probably not more acute etymologists and 
word-makers than the rest, but it is noteworthy that this ancient form 
of speech contains more varied verbal forms than any other tongue 
of the same family, and that these forms may be arranged and classified 
in quite symmetrical groups. Thus we have the Qal, or light " 
conjugation, tvith its secondary form inserting t and its tertiary form 
inserting tan, and the Xaphul, Puul. and Suphul derived conjugations, 
formed upon the same models. In addition to these, there are two 
intensives of the Suphul (Supaul and Sutapaul), and the double t or 
tat conjugations (Sitatapul, derived from the Puul, is one), which first 
came to mv notice in a grammar for comparative purposes by 
Professor A. H. Savce. 

It is needless to say that this elaborated system of verbal forms, 
Avith other interesting characteristics (such as the syllabic and 
ideographic system of writing combined so fantastically), constitute 
an attraction even for those AA"ho ordinarily have no taste for puzzles 
and enigmas invented merely to AA'hile aAA'ay time Avhich might often 
be better spent. And another attraction for the student who has 
soared to competence is the reading of difficult texts, or the finding of 
improved renderings therein, by obtaining better copies. In these 
pastimes (for such they may be called) good eyesight, critical ingenuity, 
and a certain amount of draughtmanship are naturally needed. 

Light on the History of Merodach's Temple at Babylon 

And perhaps here it might not be a thing Avithout interest to 
give an example of gains to knowledge Avhich may be secured by the 
reneAA'ed study of a tablet. Among the Assyrian letters in the British 
Museum are tAvo addressed to the King of Assyria by Warad-ahe-su, 
Avho seems to have been bv profession an architect and builder. These 
inscriptions haA’e been published by the late R. F. Harper in the first 
volume of his Assyrian and Babylonian Letters, Xos. 119 and 120, and 
I have been from time to time engaged in revising the AA'hole series— 
a AA-ork which, oAving to other occupations, goes very sIoavIv. Having 
copied the first of these tAA'o inscriptions long before Professor Harper 
began his edition, I Avas Avell acquainted Avith its contents, AA'liich 
I decided to make use of in my recent lectures upon " Babylon and its 
Gods ” at University College. I need not detail all the improvements 
Avhich I made, but one correction stood out as being important, and 
that AA-as in Harper's Xo. 120. In that text, line 7, AA'hich is part of the 
introduction, ends with the character for " house On the 
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tablet, however, two characters follow this, and these are the signs 
^TTsfc^A siHf-gil. making, with the last character of Harper's copy, 
E-sngyil. the late and terminationless form of the original E-sagila, 
the great temple at Babylon dedicated to Merodach and the deities 
associated with him. 

As I have said. I knew what were the contents of Harper's Xo. 119 — 
it referred to work done on the restoration of the temple E-sagila, 
but Xo. 120 referred at some length to the quantity of cedar-wood 
sent eastwards for building operations. It could be surmised that 
these were in connexion with E-sagila, owing to the wording of the 
remainder of the introductory phrases, but the completion of line 7 
places this surmise practically beyond a doubt. The uncertain point 
is whether the two tablets are rightly placed chronologically — they may 
be, but the probability is that that referring to the sending of the 
material preceded that recording the actual budding operations. 

These two tablets, then, deal with the work executed on the great 
Babvlonian temple called E-sagila, " the house of head-raising, ’ 
in the sense, apparently, of rendering joyful, comforting, satisfying, 
and the like. It was situated to the south of the Tower of Babel, and 
was apparently arranged in such a way as to facilitate the performance 
of the ceremonies in which the priestly authorities of the two fanes 
took part. Both of them were of extreme antiquity; and if anything 
the temple was the older of the two. the tower being a later erection, 
possible bv one or two centuries. Bishop Ushur's chronology places 
the building of the Tower of Babel at about 2247 R.C., but the 
foundation of the city of Babylon probably goes back to a much 
earlier date— indeed, it may be coeval with the date of Xippur 
(identified with Calneh). which the American explorers have estimated 
to have been founded about 8.000 years before Christ. The Tower was 
apparently completed, but it is probably true that " they left off to 
build the city " — under what influence we are left to surmise only, 
for although the confusion of tongues may have been great at Babylon, 
Sumerians and Akkadians always seem to have understood each other 
sufficiently to enable them to get on fairly well together. 

The Tower having, then, been completed, it fell from time to time 
into decay, and had to be restored. And this probably took place 
during the reign of the Assyrian king Sennacherib, who destroyed 
Babylon, and possibly did not spare even the temple of its principal 
god. Esarhaddon. ids son. wishing to regain the allegiance of the 
Babylonians, as well as their sympathetic support, restored, as far as 
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he could, the city and its temples, and his sons, Assur-bani-pal, of 
Assyria, and Samas-sum-ukin, who had been made king of Babylon, 
continued the work. 

In the first letter — that referring to the cedar-trees — Warad- 
ahe-su salutes the King of Assyria, and hopes that Assur of E-sarra 
may be gracious to him, and that Merodach, Zer-panitum, his spouse, 
Nebo and Tasmetum, Xanaa, and all the gods of E-sagila, may favour 
him. After further good wishes, the writer goes on to say that he had 
brought 138 cedars during the year, apparently from a forest in the 
Palestinian region ( ? Lebanon). These trees for building seem to have 
been stored at Carchemish. Among them were thirty “ mighty 
cedars ”, apparently for the shrine of the lord of the gate of the vessels 
(pa pah Bel hdb dna), and from the mutilated remainder of the tablet 
we see that consignments (? of cedarvtrees) had been taken three times. 
Other imperfect but interesting details follow, and the whole, when 
restored as far as such a defective text allows, will probably be found 
to contain interesting and perhaps important information concerning 
the great and celebrated temple in the most renowned city of 
the ancient Semitic world. 

The other tablet, which is more perfect, refers to work done upon 
this same temple, apparently by the orders of Assur-bani-pal (“ the 
great and noble Asnapper ”), who was co-operating with his brother 
in the restoration. With regard to this, the writer of these letters, 
Warad-ahe-su, mentions that the King of Babylon " (apparently 
Samas-sum-ukin) had been giving him instructions : " Ye shall 

construct the durable surrounding wall of E-sagilla,” " Ye shall build 
the temple of the Lady of Babylon,"’ and " Let the guardians of the 
approaches] of the courts of E-sagila take charge of the rest . ” May 
the king my lord know ”, adds Warad-a^e-su — words which seem to 
imply that he objected to receive orders from one who was not really’ 
his master. 

The Great Discoveries of Former Years 

This is but a small addition to our knowledge compared with 
Sir Henrv Rawlinson's acquisition, at the risk of his fife, of the text 
•of the Behistun inscription, which enabled him to place the crown on 
Grotefend s (and his own) discovery how to read the Persian cuneiform 
inscriptions ; or when compared with the identification of Yaua, son 
of Humri, as Jehu, son of Omri on the Black Obelisk ; or Sir H. 
Rawlinson’s discovery’ of the name of Belshazzar ; or, again, with 
George Smith’s publication of the Deluge and the Creation stories. 

VOL. II. PART IV. 53 
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These art; only a few of our most noteworthy wains from the literature 
hidden in the wedge-formed characters found in the Mesopotamian 
Plain and its neighbourhood : and in that wonderful land of Babylonia., 
at the head of the Persian Gulf, dwelt the inventors of other Creation 
and Flood stories than those first translated bv George Smith, each 
reflecting a new phase of the religious beliefs of that so-called changeless 
East, where the worship of the heaven-god Anu gave wav to that of 
Ea, the god of the sea : where the god of the sea had later to yield, in 
his turn, to Merodach the merciful Merodach " ; and when, after 
the departure of the sceptre from Babylon, he in bis turn had to 
abdicate, his place seems to have been taken by Ana-Ellila, the 
combined representative of the god and creator of heaven, earth, and 
all that is therein. 

Paradise 

But through it all there seems to have been among the Babylonians 
the feeling and belief that their land was the place of Paradise, and this 
they retained to the end. There, at the head of the Persian Gulf, 
were the four rivers - four water -heads formed of artificial canals, to 
say the truth — and situated there was the “ good city ” called Eridu, 
with its “ dark vine ”, the type of the trees of life and of knowledge. 
In the deep dwelt Ea. the profoundly wise, and the Sun god Dumu-zi, 
or Tannnuz, between the mouths of the rivers on both sides — the Tigris 
and the Euphrates before the Shatt al-Arab was formed by the mud 
carried down and the sand silted up. Eridu, which is now represented 
by the mounds of Abu-shahrein, was one of the most interesting of 
the cities of Babylonia, and seems to have given its name to the whole 
of the country, for in many a contract-tablet we find the ruler 
designated sar Eridu Id, “ king of Eridu," in the sense of ‘‘ king of 
Babylon or "of Babylonia — for as Eridu was not the capital, it 
must in a sense have represented the provinces. 

The Newest Babylonian Creation-story 

\\ hat records we may ultimately obtain from Eridu no one knows, 
for we have still to learn a great deal about that city, its worship, and 
its priests. L ntil its secrets (if any) be revealed, however, we have the 
invaluable records from Niffer, the Biblical Calneh, to fall back upon, 
and of these an unexpected instalment, in the shape of a new and 
important variation of the Creation-stories, has come to light. The 
newspaper report informs us that the inscription has been translated 
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by Professor Edward C'hiera, of the University of Pennsylvania, who 
claims that it is the source of the account of the Creation in Genesis. 
The tablet is described as being in Sumerian, and the text with which 
it is inscribed is in the form of a dialogue between Adam and his 
creator. 

“ It resembles the Biblical story in its reference to forbidden fruit- 
man’s disobedience, man’s unlawful attainment of knowledge, his 
expulsion into the desert, and his compulsion to labour. Man’s 
adoption of clothing in consequence of his new knowledge is indicated, 
but there is no allusion to a serpent or tempter.’’ 

Such is the report, and it has all the appearance of a correct outline. 
It shows the importance of a knowledge of Sumerian to every 
Assvriologist, and a very excellent grammar of this archaic language 
is that of Professor Stephen Langdon, of Oxford. But what an 
immensely important subject Assvriology has now become ! First, 
the flood-story is shown to have been of Babylonian origin ; after that 
the story of Rahab is recognized as the reproduction of the Babylonian 
legend of Bel and the Dragon : and now the Babylonians of those 
prehistoric ages may almost claim as theirs the Hebrew account of 
the Creation. That in Genesis, if it was written (as is probable) to 
refute the claim made on behalf of Merodaeh to be regarded as the 
creator of the world and of all the life therein, and as he who ordered 
the universe, would by that intention testify to the earlier date of the 
Babylonian legend reproduced bv Damascius, with which we were 
already acquainted. 

Dr. Mercer's Assyrian Grammar will help the beginner to make 
himself acquainted with the important Akkadian (Assyro-Babylonian) 
language, which forms the kev to Sumerian and its mysterious 
literature, and perhaps the author of this article may be allowed to 
refer also to his own Outline of Assyrian Grammar, with its syllabary 
of 366 characters, its list of Babylonian equivalents, its name-lists, and 
its texts with Aramaic dockets. In most cases the Sign-list gives the 
Sumerian forms of the Semitic words, and there are explanatory notes 
upon the texts published. Theophitxs G. Pinches. 


The Phonology of Bakhtiari, Badakhshani, and Madaglashti. 
By Major D. L. R. Lorimer, C.I.E. xi, 205 pp. London : 
Royal Asiatic Society. 

It has been Major Lorimer 's good fortune to serve in different parts 
of India and Persia ; it is our good fortune that he has devoted his 
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scanty leisure to a study of the speech of those to whom he has 
ministered. He is already known to us through his Syntax of 
Colloquial Pashto, reviewed in the July number of the JRAS. for 1916. 

The greater part of the present volume is given to Bakhtiarl. 
There is an admirable introduction of nine pages, describing the 
people themselves, followed bv ninety pages on the phonology of the 
language. Finally there is a Bakhtiari-English vocabulary of nearly 
1,400 words. The author laments the fact that readers will miss the 
attractions of a modern novel. Perhaps they will, for just as we are 
getting into the plot the story is abruptly brought to an end, and we 
are not even given a clear promise that the rest of the narrative — 
grammar and texts— will appear in due time. The Colloquial Pashto 
certainly was as interesting as a novel, and this work, if completed, 
may almost rival its forerunner. 

Badakhshani and MadaglashtI are more briefly discussed, receiving 
less than eighty pages between them ; but from another point of view 
we may say that the treatment is more complete, for in addition to 
phonology and vocabulary (about 600 words in each case), we have 
a resume of the grammar and one or two short texts. 

We are grateful to Major Lorimer for his careful description of 
sounds. It is a branch of language study which is sadly neglected. 
Without actually meeting the men whose pronunciation he has 
indicated, it is rash to suggest changes. I cannot persuade myself that 
Bakhtiarl c and j are combinations of tpsh and d-pth (I expect they 
are plosives with a gradual detente), and some of the Badakhshani 
sounds are not what my friends used, but we are not in a position to 
judge, and we can only thank the author for so fully whetting our 
curiosity. 

In several points the account of Badakhshani differs from the 
language to which I was accustomed. In saying this I do not suggest 
any error. The speakers were different, their habitat was different, 
their circumstances were different. One would anticipate a difference 
of speech, and one of the charms of the description for me has been the 
opportunity of noting this diversity. A few examples may be of 
interest. My friends had no o: or 6 among their sounds ; in accidence 
they said : — 

ma for man ; urn for ora ; asta for as ; mekunum for meldnam. 

The_\ contracted more fully ; thus one heard regularlv cittur for 
ee tai , ciqqa for ce qadar ; the pres, indie, of guftan, raftan, and 
da dan were as follows : — 
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inegum niegem merum uierem lnetum meteni 

meg! megen merl meren metl metem 

mega megan mera meran meta metan 

The author's informants do not appear to have employed retroflex 
consonants, or to have borrowed much from Pashto and Urdu or 
Panjabi. Those whom I knew did both these things. The following 
remark made to me by a person of high rank is a good illustration. He 
had been lamenting the waywardness of his grown-up son, and the 
restraining influence of English officers upon his own actions, “ other- 
wise,” he exclaimed, “ ma klio hama liaddlhx e ft ra me^hikistandum ; 
(if I had had mv own way) I should have broken all his bones.” This 
word kh o was almost their commonest word. 

Major Lorimer s preface was written in Gilgit. Though he has not 
yet acceded to my request of six years ago to write a Pashto manual, 
perhaps he will not refuse this second request— to utilize such time as 
he can spare from his official duties for the compilation of a Burushaskf 
Grammar and Vocabulary. Such an opportunity will perhaps not 
recur in this generation. 

May this somewhat unsystematic review serve to draw attention to 
a work of not a little chain) and felicity. 

T. Grahame Bailey. 


The Heart of Arabia : A Record of Travel axd Exploration. 

B\ H. St. J. B. Philby, C.I.E., I.C.S., etc. In two Volumes. 

London : Constable, 1922. Three Guineas. 

If records of exploration in Arabia are still comparatively few, their 
authors enjov to the full the advantage that accrues to workers in an 
unfamiliar field ; they are remembered and read when other travellers 
are forgotten. Of the series which begins with Carsten Niebuhr each 
link is still indispensable to the student ; and besides the geographical 
and anthropological information which they furnish, these writers have 
left vivid impressions of their own interesting personalities. The 
newest contribution to this literature, Mr. Philby's two volumes of 
travel and exploration, is likely to be as long-lived as its predecessors, 
most of which it surpasses in fullness and accuracy of information, 
while it is scarcely inferior to any in freshness and vigour. 

The first volume contains an account of a political mission which 
brought the author to the Court of Ibn Su’ud at Rivad, and his journey 
thence by land to Jeddah, where he embarked for the Persian Gulf 
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Thence he presently returned to Rivad. whence he undertook on his 
own account an exploring expedition, wherein he visited Kharj, 
Aflaj, and Wadi Dawasir. His account of this journey occupies his 
second volume. Both volumes are richly illustrated with photographs, 
and his geographical discoveries are embodied in two maps. 

If advantages and disadvantages be balanced, probably it will be 
found that Air. Philby's exploration was conducted under more 
favourable conditions than those enjoyed by any previous traveller. 
Most of his predecessors had to play some ]>art, and for this and 
other reasons were seriously hampered in their movements ; whereas 
Mr. Philbv travelled as the accredited agent of the British Government 
to the Wahhabi ruler, who then as now was enjoying a British subsidy 
and had the status of an ally. E\en so he clearly did not have 
everything h;s own way ; but he had not to combine inconsistent 
vocations, or to discard scientific appliances of fear of rousing suspicion. 
Hence it is probable that greater reliance may be placed on his 
statements than on those of less fortunate travellers. 

A portion of his second volume is devoted to discussion of Palgrave’s 
veracity, and his results are not favourable to that brilliant writer. 
Places mentioned by Palgrave are not now known to have existed ; 
others which ought to have come in his wav are not known by him. 
Palgrave s history ordinarily turns out to be trustworthy, but the 
same cannot be said for his geography. 

Mr. Philbv s contributions to the latter subject appear to be of great 
value, and the understanding of his statements is greatly assisted by 
the numerous photographs which he inserts, all successfully executed. 
He has also contributed substantially to our knowledge of the Central 
Arabian vocabulary, which contains many local technicalities, only to 
be understood from personal observation. In certain cases he enables 
us to substitute something precise for vague definitions already to 
be found in our dictionaries He shows much acuteness in tracing 
out the etymological forms of words which have been altered in local 
pronunciation. 

The political information is also of great value, not only for the 
history of the part played by the communities of Arabia m the war 
but for that of the Wahhabis from the point at which Xolde stops. 
The present ruler of Rivad appears to have many of the gifts necessary 
for his station, though Air . Philbv does not conceal the narrow bigotry 
of his religious system, and the unhappy effects which it produces. 
The effects of Turkish rule in Arabia would, however, seem to have 
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been much more disastrous, and one gathers that its removal has 
ordinarily been followed by increased prosperity. 

In the work of Doughty we get the life of the Arab depicted from 
the indigenous standpoint better than any other traveller has succeeded 
in depicting it. Possibly the work of AL .Taussen challenges comparison 
with that of Doughty in this matter, but then Aloab is not quite the 
same as Central Arabia. While by no means neglecting manners and 
customs, Mr. Philby is probably strongest in geography, ethnography, 
and linguistics. In any case we have to thank him both for a most 
interesting work and for a stately series of additions to our knowledge. 

D. S. Margoliouth. 


Linguistic Studies from the Himalaya, being Studies in the 
Grammar of Fifteen Himalayan Dialects. By the Rev. T. 
Grahame Bailey, B.D.. AI.A. (Asiatic Society Monographs, 
Yol. XVII.) pp xv + [iv], 277. London. 1920. 

It is not specially easy to review a work dealing with fifteen dialects, 
belonging to two distinct families of speech ; and in the present case 
one of the families, the Indo- Aryan, is represented by dialects apper- 
taining to three sub-groups. Lahnda, Western Paharl, and Panjabi. 
Fortunately, Air. Grahame Bailey's competence in respect of 
observation and method is so well established by his previous writings 
that it is unnecessary to raise any questions relating to those spheres. 

AVith the exception of the Purik and the. two Lahnda languages, 
the dialects here treated belong to the country lying to the west, 
north, and east of the Simla area ; and perhaps more detailed inquiries 
in the future may detect more effects of the conjunction in this district 
of three large linguistic groups. 

In general, the fifteen grammars may be described as similar in 
form to the expositions in the volumes of the Linguistic Survey, but 
with greater detail (in proportion to the importance of the dialects) 
and without the bibliographies. In each case we have a general 
introduction, an elaborate phonological description, a sketch of 
morphologv and syntax, a collection of sentences, and a vocabulary ; 
sometimes, also, a version of the ” Prodigal Son ' . The statement in 
the Preface (191d) that only two of the dialects had so far been treated 
in the Linguistic Survey volumes requires at the present date con- 
siderable modification : but the value of Air. Bailey's work is not 
seriously impaired, since in all the instances his accounts are much 
fuller than was requisite for the purpose of the Survey. 
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The two Tibeto-Burman dialects, Purik and Lower Kanauri 
(with the Chitkhuli spoken only in two villages), belong respectively 
to the non-pronominalized Western Tibetan and the pronominalized 
Himalayan groups. The former shares with the Ladakhi, in a high 
degree, the retention of the " prefixed " letters in pronunciation, and 
the vocabulary is surprisingly like that of the book Tibetan. It has 
some noticeable sounds, such as a velar g and g, an unvoiced /, and 
initial r. Possiblv, the occasional change of u to « mav be due to a 
following n. The morphologv shows a marked development towards 
inflection. Mr. Bailey makes up a regular noun inflection with case 
suffixes not all transparent, and a plural suffix tin (from kun “ all "). 
The participial e or ei is probably connected with the Tibetan tie, te, 
ste, and the future lik (Kanaurl-ad/.) will go back to hdug, which in 
Tibetan also has future uses. 

The Lower Kanauri, which is to be compared with the Kanauri 
of the Survey (partly supplied by Mr. Bailey), differs markedlv from 
ordinary Tibetan in vocabulary, and shows a great advance in verb 
flexion. It belongs to the group of " complex pronominalized ” 
languages, in which Mr. Bailey and the Survey recognize a Munda 
substrate. The equipment of special dual forms seems to be clearly 
of Munda origin. The chief peculiarities of pronunciation are the 
glottal catch after some vowels, and the half-pronounced final k. 

There is not much to be said concerning the two Lahnda dialects, 
KaganI and Bahramgala. The nine Paharl dialects occupy a con- 
siderable space, pp. 113-230. All have a Static Participle, which from 
Transitive verbs is passive, and all show the Future l, general in Paharl, 
except when the P uture does not differ from the present. Only dialects 
of Mandi and Suket exhibit ng, gh, or gr in the Future, a fact clearly 
connected with their neighbourhood to the Panjabi of Bilaspur, which, 
on its part, has taken over the Static Participle. The notes on the 
argot of the Qalandar and the secret words of the Qasai and the 
Panjabi Gamblers are mainly lexicographical. 

Not much is to be said concerning the syntax of these languages, 
which is similar to that of ordinary Hindi, of Tibetan, and Central 
Asian languages, and is essentially non-Indo-European. But regarding 
pronunciation, Mr. Bailey dwells, not here for the first time, upon the 
presence of tones in many of the dialects, as in Northern Panjabi. 
A very interesting phenomenon is the connexion of the tone with 
a modification of the medial aspirates. Thus, in Northern Panjabi 
the sonant aspirate is never pronounced, but in a syllable having the 
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accent it undergoes a further change to the tenuis, the syllable taking 
the deep tone : thus ghora is pronounced bird. The variations which 
occur in this volume are as follows : — 

Panjabi ghora pronounced lord. 

Kagan! ghdr „ fair. 

KocI gdhro ,, go ro 

Jubbul gohro ,, go ro (no tone), or go ro. 

The connexion of the h with the tone is seen in the fact that an 
accented syllable following uncompounded h has the low tone, while 
preceding it has, in KaganI, the high-falling tone. It would be inter- 
esting to have a good phonetic theory of these changes. Provisionally, 
we may suggest stages more or less as follows : — ■ 

(1) Anticipation of the stress, which thus falls upon the consonant, 
making it fori is : — ghdrd > Ghdrd. 

(2) The h (voiced aspirate), being inconvenient after the fortis, 
either (a) disappears, as in Panjabi, leaving only its naturally inherent 
^ow tone ; thus Ghdrd > Gord ; or (6) is postponed, so as to follow the 
vowel : thus Ghora > Gdhrd. 

(3) In Gdhrd the h either (a) becomes a glottal catch (like the Greek 
spiritus lenis) : Gdhrd > Gord : or (b) disappears, giving to the 
preceding vowel the high-falling tone : Gdhrd > Gord. 

(4) In Panjabi the fortis G either persists and is heard as k, or 
actually becomes k. 

We may remark that a connexion of the syllabic tone with 
differences of initial consonant is a common phenomenon, seen in 
Tibetan, Siamese, etc. 

Mr. Grahame Bailey’s work contains many other precise and 
valuable observations, and we are fortunate in possessing first-hand 
accounts of these dialects from so critical and reliable a scholar. 

F. W. Thomas. 
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TWO INDIAN STANDARDS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

With reference to the interesting standards described by 
Dr. T. Grahame Bailey in the Bulletin, Yol. II, Pt. Ill, pp. 549-34, 
it may perhaps be worth while to make the following supplementary 
remarks : — 

(1 ) There seems to be no good reason for connecting either of these 
standards with Ilaidar ‘All. The date 1216, which both of them bear, 
is subsequent to Ilaidar 'All's death. 

(2) That those who rallied round these flags did not belong to 
the ShTah faith is sufficiently proved by the invocations of Abu Baler, 
‘Umar, and ’Uthman. 


(3) 45 should be corrected to 45 

Quranic, cf. Surah xl, 12 ( jX' 4) XU); 


This idea is 
vi, 57, 62 ; 


xii, 40, 67 ; xxviii, 70, 88. 

(4) The persons invoked on the round band of Standard I are 
well-known Sufi saints. Their names in chronological order aie as 
follows : — 

(i) Bayazld BistamI (died a.h. 261 or 264 ; see Eneycloptedia of 

Islam, i, 686 b). 

(ii) Junaid Baghdadi (died a.h. 297 ; see Ency. Isl., i, 1063c). 

(iii) Khwajah Yusuf Hamadanl (died a.h. 535 ; see Ethe, India 

Office Catalogue, 283, 73). 

(iv) Khwajah ‘Abd al-Khaliq GhujduwanI (died 575 ; see Eae;/. Isl., 

ii, 165c). 

(v) Khwajah Muhammad Baba i Samasi (adoptive father of Balia 

al-Din Naqshband ; see Ethe, 283. 80). 

(vi) Saiyid Amir Kulal, pupil of the preceding shaikh (died a.h. 772 ; 

see Ethe, 283, 81). 

(vii) Baha al-Din Naqshband (died a.h. 791 ; see Ethe, 283, 82 ; 

Brockelmann. ii, 203, etc.). 

With the exception of Junaid, who is regarded as a spiritual 
ancestor bv the Qadiiis, all these shaikhs occur in the " pedigree ’’ of 
the Naqshbandl order. 


C. A. Storey. 
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JOURNAL OF THE GYPSY LORE SOCIETY, NOS. II AND III 

In these numbers Dr. John Sampson continues his valuable series 
of Welsh Gypsy Tales with translation and notes. In No. II is an 
explanation of the signs and letters used in his transcription. Two 
remarkable facts emerge from it. One is that Welsh gypsies have 
apparently no monophthongic sounds corresponding to e and o, but 
seem to employ English diphthongs. The other is the existence of 
three closely allied sounds, viz. o in " not ", on in “ nought and 
o in French “ homme ". One would like further assurance about these, 
especially the diphthongs. The statement that Indian palatals have 
ceased to be palatal, and have become t-f s, and d j z, is rash. I doubt 
whether any phonetically trained student of modern Indo-Aryan 
vernaculars would corroborate it. 

In No. Ill are interesting Rumanian gypsy songs bv Miss Dora 
Yates. Unfortunately no indication of the system of transcription 
is given. 

T. Grahame Bailey. 


A LIST OF ARABIC MANUSCRIPTS PRESERVED IN CAIRO 
Thanks to Mr. Stephen Gaselee, librarian of the Foreign Office, 
there has been received in our Library a list of the Arabic manuscripts 
contained in the library of El-Azhar University, other than those 
mentioned in the printed catalogue of the Sultanic [late Khedevial] 
library at Cairo. The list comprises twenty-nine categories, as 
mentioned below, and is arranged under the titles : — 

History. 

Syntax. 

Religious teaching of the Ahmed Ibn Hanbal Sect. 

,, „ ,, Malik Sect. 

,, ,, Shia h Sect. 

,, „ Shafie Sect. 

» „ „ Abou Hanifa Sect. 

Biography. 

Geometry. 

Reciting the Koran. 

The Personality of God. 

Grammar. 

Wisdom and Philosophy. 

Medicine. 

Logic. 
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Ethics. 

Language. 

Astronomy and I'hronometry. 

Literature. 

Ritual. 

Higher Criticism of the Sayings of .Mohammed. 

Textual Commentaries. 

Sufi Devotions. 

The Sayings of Mohammed. 

The Art of Prosody and Rhyming. 

Eloquence. 

The Art of Discussion and Argument. 

The Study of Word-roots. 

Etymological Science. 

The History section is not very extensive, but contains 24 volumes 
of Ibn-al-Asakir‘s History of Damascus ; and a copy of the’ very rare 
work of Khalil upon the history of the vezirs ; 25 works on Hadis ; 
and 29 works on Sufism. The largest section is under the title of 
“ Adab ”, or Literature, and comprises nearly 100 numbers. 

The list will be preserved in the Library of the School, and it is 
hoped that students will avail themselves of the opportunity to 
consult it. 


THE SIKDHI IMPLOSIVES 1 

Implosives differ from plosives in being uttered with an intake of 
breath. It may be taken into the lungs or stopped in the larvnx. 
Theoretically a plosive-implosive is also possible, in which air is 
expelled from the lungs and simultaneously inhaled, the current in 
both cases going no further than the larynx. A final decision can onlv 
be made in a phonetic laboratory, but without such aid it is possible 
to give an approximately correct account of these sounds. 

The Sindhi implosives are four in number, all unaspirated sonants, 
a bilabial, a guttural, a retroflex tongue-tip palatal, and palatalized 
blade-front-dento-alveolar. Three of them correspond to the North 
Indian sounds usually written b. g, and <1. The fourth is supposed to 
correspond to j, but is actually a palatalized d. The ordinary d- 
implosive is not found. All four may be initial, medial, or final. Many 
other sounds may be enunciated in this way, but Sindhi has only four. 

1 ‘‘ Implosive " has sometimes been used m a slightly different sense, e.g. bv 
Professor Jones in Emjhsh Phonetics. 
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One must first learn to control one's larvnx and to raise or lower it at 
will. It is not difficult to make a difference of an inch between the 
high and the low position of the larynx, and with practice this could be 
increased. The best rule for producing them is perhaps this : try to 
make an ordinary b. y. <1 , or palatalized d, but at the same time close 
the glott:s and lower the larynx. This will necessitate an intake of 
breath, and prevent air from going beyond the larvnx. 

I feel convinced that the amount of air that reaches the lungs is 
negligible. A simple experiment goes to prove this. If one holds one’s 
breath and repeats the implosive b as often as one can without taking 
a fresh breath (it is easy to do so about 250 times), one will find that 
at the end one can make a full inhalation. If at each of these 250 
repetitions an appreciable amount of air had been taken in, a final 
inhalation would have been impossible. 

T. Grahame Bailey. 


TO THE QUESTION OF EARLY PERSIAN POETRY 
In the interesting paper published by Mr. 0. E. Wilson in Vol. II 
of this Bulletin (p. 215 seep) is raised once more the question of 
the beginnings of the Persian literature. The author comes to the 
conclusion that there must have been Persian poets long before the 
times of the Samanid dynasty, though the couplets quoted in various 
Tadhkiras, even in the oldest of them, the LubabuT-Albab of ‘Am ft, 
may be authentic, but are more probably not so ’’ (p. 218). Nearly 
the same has already been said in the first volume of Professor E. G. 
Browne s Literary History of Persia 1 about the well-known ode 
ascribed to Abbas MerwezI, as if presented to the Khalif Ma'mun 
in 193 = 809, and professing to be the first piece of poetry in Persian. 
There is no difference whatever in language between this piece and 
much later productions — of course, a strong evidence against the 
authenticity of the ode quoted bv ‘Awfl. 2 There can be no doubt that 
such forgeries were already common at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century . Aw fl himself had seen, in one of the libraries of Bokhara, 

Lit. Ihit. i, 13. From the same hook (p. II) is taken what is said by 
Mr. Wilson about the “ surviving monuments from the time of the Samanides 
he does not mention the very valuable geographical work Hudiidu't-'Altm, 
written in 372 1082-3) and discovered m Bokhara by the late A. Tumanski in 
1892; see Tumanskis paper in the Russian Zapiaki, x, 121 sq. The work 
is mentioned several times by J. Marquart in his Uatenropaische und ostasiatische 
Streifziiye (Lpz. 1903) und Oatn^iatiich^ DiahJct*tn<lkn (Berl. 1914). 

2 Luhtth, i, *21. 
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a copy of the Dlwan of Bahrain Glir, though apparent lv not in Persian 
blit in Arabic. 1 

' Like Persian historians, the authors of Perskui Tadhkiras did not 
know anything about the real facts of the political and intellectual 
life of their nation in the first centuries of Islam. For earlv and 
trustworthy information about such facts we must turn to Arabic 
historians and geographers. By students of Persian poetrv this has 
not vet been done : if I remember right, no one, even of our best 
authorities, has mentioned the fact that the geographer Ibn 
Khordadhbeh 2 (ninth century) quotes the following verses in 
Persian bv Abu-l-Takivy al-" Abbas ibn Tarkhan, of course, the same 
poet as ‘Abbas MerwezI : — 



O 0 Z" 

/ z' 



The verses are in a much more ancient language than the ode 
quoted by Awfi and others, and allude to historical facts quite 
unknown by historians : there can therefore hardly be any doubt about 
the authenticity. The translation given by de Goeje 3 is perhaps not 
quite correct and must be revised by an Iranist : the verses may not be 
very remarkable as poetical production ; nevertheless, the}’ are the 
only available remains of the earliest poetry of Eastern Iran, entirely 
forgotten by later generations. 

Equally interesting and equally unknown by Persian authors and 
unnoticed by Persian scholars in Europe is the information given 
by Tabari, unfortunately without any specimens, about an early 
poet of Western Iran. Amongst the adherents of Babek was 
Muhammed ibn BaTth, the owner of several castles in the neighbour- 
hood of the Lake of Urmia, who betrayed Babek and was helping 
the Arabs against his countrymen, but afterwards revolted against 
the Khallf, was captured in 850, and died about the same year. One 
of Tabari's authorities (the name is omitted in the manuscripts) has 
heard in Mariigha, from the " shaikhs " of that town, verses in Persian , 4 

1 Ibid. , i. TO sq. 

- Bihl. Geor/r. Amh., vi, text. p. 2*5. 

3 Ibid., translation, p. 19 : Samarkand est une mine Comme il a ren ver-e 
tons ses (?) ornements ! Tu n'est pas meilleuie que SelnWh ; tu n'eehappes pas 
toujour?.*’ 

«W 

4 Tahan, ni, 13SS, 8. 
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composed by Muhammed ibn Ba‘itb ; the same shaikhs spoke with 
praises of his cultivation ( adab ) and bravery. From the last words we 
may conclude that the poetry of Ibn Ba‘ith, not mentioned in any* 
“ Tadhkira ”, and probably already forgotten in the time of the 
Samanides, must have enjoyed some success amongst his 
contemporaries. 

W. Barthold. 


OBITUARY 


T. W. RHYS DAVIDS 

We have to record, with deep regret, the death of Professor T. W. 
Rhys Davids, a member of the Governing Body of this School, whose 
name has for many years been a household word among Oriental 
scholars and whose great work in the field of Pali Buddhist research 
is of epoch-making importance. He has passed away in the fullness 
of years and with the satisfaction of knowing that the greater part 
of the task he had set himself was accomplished, although the last 
work for which he was responsible, the new Pali Dictionary appearing 
under his superintendence, is still passing through the Press. 

This brief and inadequate notice of a great Orientalist is intended 
to be supplemented hereafter by a more detailed memoir. 



TRANSLITERATION OF ARABIC. PERSIAN, 
URDU, AND HINDI. 

With a view to securing uniformity of transcription 
in all the languages taught in the School of Oriental Studies, 
a Sub-Committee consisting of the Dilector, Professor Sir Thomas 
Arnold, and Dr. T. Grahame Bailey was appointed by the Academic 
Board to draw up a scheme of transliteration for Arabic, Persian, 
Urdu, and Hindi, and this has now been adopted. The scheme for 
the other languages will follow in due course. A complete 
scheme for a phonetic rendering of the languages of Asia and 
Africa is also in course of preparation. 


A I! Mill 


CL 


th 


L’kim 1 ash 1’hKMVN 


eh 

chh 


Htsiu 

j 

ch 

chh 


J 


'Jf 


kh 

d 

dh 


sh 


a 

t 

/. 


kh 

a 

7 . 

d a ml ^ = r 
✓ 

dh 

7 . 

zh 

sh 


d a ml ^ = r 
dh 
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Arabic Crdt and Persian 

( < 

t 

c gh 

•i '1 '! 

ur — — 

^ — n 

^ — — 


36 — 

ja [fathali] » 

— [kesrali] i 
J- [cll.inminah] ii 



3' ayy 

a w w 
'' mvw 

[alif uiaqsurah] a 


v 


v 


ay 

aw 




* [hamzah] ' 

Nasal vowels — 

Aspirates (11 bli, kh, etc. bli, kh, etc. 

(2> In separate syllable s’h, etc. sh, etc. 


Hindi 


n 

n 

n 


v 


1 


ai or ay 
an or av 


bh, kh, etc. 
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Abbott. Jr-T'x K.. Discoiery of the 
original Duandgan Text if the 
Christian Pitiiinn of Thomas Stevens, 
679. 

‘Alsu al-Razio, Sliavkh M. H., Arabic 
Literature since the Beginning of the 
S inrteenth Century. 249. 

Abyssinia, see Ethiopia. 

Adi Ptiran, 670. 

Alisa n ma sami'tu. ”5. 

Al-Fnwl. Kliamnyyah .of, with trans- 
lation by A. Neli, 235. 

Al-Mansfir. caliph. 618. 

Al-Tha'nlihi, To. 

Alh-Khand, Episode from the. 573. 
Almeida, Manoel de, 514, 520-3, 783. 
Amharic. 703. 

Amlro, 39. 

Arabic, foreign words in, 2.711-2 : geo- 
L'raphieal and historical works. 264-3 ; 
influence oil Persian language and 
literature. 220 ; journalism, 257 : 

Kurdish works written in, 500-7 ; 
linguistic works, 202-4 ; modern 
literature, 249 : manuscripts preserved 
in Cairo. 834 ; medical and mathe- 
matical works translated from the 
French, 253-4 ; poetry, 258-01 : pro- 
nunciation of. in fiyria, 507 : text and 
translation of Khamrivyah, 235 ; trans- 
lations from ancient and modern Aryan 
literatures. 253 : translations from 
inscriptions on Indian Standards, 549, 
note on, 833 ; transliteration of, 173. 
Arabs. Embassy to China, 499 ; in 
Central Asia, 407. 613. 

Armenians, sect in Kurdistan, 197, 500. 
Aryan literature, Arabic translations 
from, 253. 

Anoka’s Inscriptions, 481. 

Assamese, phonetic transcription of, 
183. 

Auromani. a dialect spoken by Kurds, 
505. 

Aurousseau, Leonard. 4S0. 

B 

Babism in Kurdistan, 198-9. 

Bailey, T. Grahame, The Pronunciation 
of Urdu and Hindi. 539; Two Indian 
Standards of the Eighteenth Century, 
549. 

Baldaeua, work of, 732 seq. 

Baltezar, John. 786. 

Barros’ Da Asia, 163. 

Barton - , Jrxox, Turkana Grammatical 
Notes and Vocabulary, 43. 


Beeiari. Father, S.J., 515. 522. 7S3. 

Ken mil Phonetics, 1-23. 178-83. 

Benin and Prester John, 163. 

Bhasa. dramas of. 480. 

Brown, John P, The i’ervishes, 341-2. 

C* 

Cairo. Arabic M8S. preserved in, 834. 

Calami. \Y.. 733, 736. 

Canarese, phonetic transcription of. 192. 

Cantonese. Gramophone records in, 263. 

Central Asia. Arabs in, 467, 613 ; Chinese 
in, 468. 

Ciiairel, 39. 

Ch'ang Hen Ko, 343. 

Charpentier, Jarl. Preliminary Report 
on the ’• Lirro da Scita dos Indio* 
Orientals 731. 

Chattep.ji, $. K., Bengali Phonetic s, 1 ; 
Phonetic transcriptions fiom Indian 
Language s. 177. 

Chelebi, GirijiliLi or Kirichelebi, queries 
as to meaning of, 163 ; Chelebi 
Husam-ud-Din, 163. 

China. Arab Embassy to. 469. 

Chinese in Central Asia, 468. 

Clnistian Pm, ina of Thomas Stevens, 
679. 

Cilicia, Kurdish tribes in. 497. 

Ccedes. George, 486. 

' D 

Davids. T. W. Rhvs. Obituary, 838. 

Dervishes, The. by John P. Brown, 
queries as to terms, etc., 341-2. 

Deva Puran. 679. 

Doke, Clement M„ Dissertation on the 
Phonetics of the Zulu Language. 685. 

Driver, G. R.. The Religion of the Kurds, 
197 ; Studies in Kuidtsh History, 491. 

E 

Earth Pyramids m Western and Central 
Sudan. 223. 

Eliot, Sir Charles, on Turkana, 43. 47. 

Elliott, Sir Charles, on Alh-Khand 
ballads, 573. 

Ethiopia, Almeida’s History of, 783. 

Ethiopie, 523. 763. 7S3. 

F 

Farghana, Tibetan attack on, 472. 

Fasilidas, 521, 788. 

Eenicio. Father, S.J., 741-54. 
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Firdausi, 220. 

Fu-Hsi, Leibniz and, 16.3. 

G 

Gibb, H. A. R., Arab Imasion of Kashgar 
i n A. I). 713, 467 ; Chinese Records of 
the Arabs in Central Asia. 613. 

Giles, Lionel, Tim Parallel Anecdotes 
in Greek and Chinese, 600. 

Girijilibi, see Chelebi. 

Goa, 515, 517-22, 680-3. 

Gover, M. B., An " Abyssinian 
Vocabulary of the Seventeenth Century, 
763. 

Gramophone records in Mandarin and 
Cantonese, 263. 

Greek, Two Parallel Anecdotes in Greek 
and Chinese, 609. 

Grierson, Sir George, 482, 4s3 ; Kudu 
and its Relatives. 39 ; The Lay of 
Brahma's Marriage : an Episode of the 
Alh-Khand, 573. 

Gujarati, phonetic transcription of, 189, 
190. 

Gupta Inscriptions, 481. 

Gurani, dialect spoken by the Kurds, 505. 

H 

Hausa, origin of the language, 229. 

Haydar 'All, 549, 550. 

Hindi, transliteration of, 173. 

Hindostani, phonetic transcription of, 
186-7. 

Historia de Ethiopia a alta, 514. 

Hosten, Father H., S.J., Marsden MSS.. 
736. 

I 

Ildephonsus, 731. 

India, Archaeological Survey of, 477 ; 
Ballad poetry of, 574 ; Linguistic- 
Survey of, 482 ; Museums of, 482 : 
Muslim domination in, 575 ; Proposed 
Research Institute in, 475-90 ; 
Research Societies in, 476-7. 

Indian Languages, phonetic transcrip- 
tions, 177. 

Indian Standards of the Eighteenth 
Century, 549, 833. 

Inscriptions. Arabic, on Indian Standards, 
549, 833 ; of Asoka, 481 ; Gupta, 
481 ; South Indian, 480. 

Iranian languages, table of, 494. 

Islam, in Persia, 216, 223 ; Kurdish 
attitude towards, 197-8 ; Literature 
of, 250. 

J 

Jacobites, sect in Kurdistan, 197. 

Johnson, Frederick, Notes on Kima- 
konde, 417 


K 

Karnamak-i Artakhshatr-i Papakan. 219. 

Kauralaka. identification of. 569-70. 

Kedah. 27. 

Ki-lantan. 27. 

Kimakonde, 417. 

Kirichelebi. s f , Chelebi. 

Kurds, attitude towards Islam and 
Judaism, 197-8 : Cilician Kurd'. 497 : 
dialects spoken by, 505 ; languages 
spoken by, 493, 505 ; literature. 505 : 
nomadic habits of, 500 ; origin and 
character of, 491 ; religions, 509-11 ; 
Babism. 198 ; Christian sects. 197. 

Kurmanji. a patois of Persian, 493. 

Kwanami and Seam:, date- of. 167. 


L 

Leibniz and Fu-Hsi, 165. 

Eivro da Se.ita dos Indies Orientals. 731. 
Lloyd. R. J.. Phonology of the Malay and 
Negrito Dialects spoken in the Malay 
States of Lower Siam, 27. 

Lokuto language, 267. 

Lord, Henry, work on Hinduism. 740. 
Lui languages, 39. 

Lyall. Sir Charles, Obituary, 173. 


M 

Magahi. phonetic transcription of, 184-5. 

Maithili, phonetic transcription of, 185-6. 

Makua, affinity with Kimakonde, 417. 

Malay, 27. 

Malavalani, phonetic transcription of, 
193—1. 

Malik Ta’u.s, 201, 209, 211. 509. 

Mandarin, text and transliteration of 
gramophone records in, 263. 

Marathi, phonetic transcription of, 
190-1 ; manuscripts in Marsden Collec- 
tion, 679. 

Marsden, William, 513 ; Manuscripts. 
513, 679. 736. 

Masai, affinity with Lokuto, 268. 

Mas'udi, 491-2, 495, 498. 

Mawari, phonetic transcription of, 187-8. 

Mendez, Affonzo. 521, 788. 

Miguel, Caspar de, 682-3. 

Monserrate, Antonio de, 788. 

Music, Malay chants, 30-4 


N 

Negrito dialects of the Malay Peninsula, 
phonology of, 38. 

Xestorians in Kurdistan, 197. 

No Plays, supplementary notes on, by 
Arthur Walev, 167. 
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Obituary, Sir Charles Lyall. 173 ; T. \V. 

Rhys Davids. 838. 
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